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PART  SECOND 

COMVillUXD* 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
Fall  of  Man — ^Doctsuib  of  Obioinal  Snr. 

Ths  Scriptural  character  of  God  haying  been  adduced  from  flie 
inspired  writings,  we  now  proceed,  in  pursuance  of  our  plan,  to  con- 
sider their  testimony  as  to  man,  both  in  the  estate  in  which  he  was 
first  created,  and  in  that  lapsed  condition  into  which  the  first  act  of 
disobedience  plunged  the  first  pair  and  their  whole  posterity. 

Beside  that  natural  government  of  God,  which  is  exercised  orer 
material  things,  over  mere  animab,  and  over  rational  beings,  conn- 
dcred  merely  as  parts  of  the  great  visible  creation,  which  must  be  con- 
served and  regulated  so  as  to  preserve  its  order  and  accomplish  iti 
natural  purposes ;  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  administnu 
tion  of  another  kind.  This  we  call  mortd  government,  because  it  has 
respect  to  the  actions  of  rational  creatures,  considered  as  good  and 
evil,  which  qualities  are  necessarily  determined,  at  least  to  us,  by  a  law, 
and  that  law  the  will  of  God.  Whether  things  are  good  or  evil  by  a 
sort  of  eternal  fitness  or  unfitness  in  themselves,  and  not  made  so  by 
the  will  of  God,  is  a  question  which  has  been  agitated  from  the  days 
of  the  schoolmen.  Like  many  other  similar  questions,  however,  this 
is  a  profitless  one ;  for  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the  eternal  reason 
and  fitness  of  things  on  the  whole,  we  could  have  no  certain  means  of 
determining  the  moral  qualities  of  things,  without  a  declaration  of  the 
will  of  God,  who  alone  knows  them  both  absolutely  and  relatiTely» 
possibly  and  really,  to  perfection.  As  for  the  distinctions  that  soms 
things  are  good  or  evil  antecedently  to  the  will  of  God ;  some  conse- 
quently upon  it,  and  some  both  one  and  the  other ;  it  may  be  observed 
that,  if  by  the  will  of  God  we  are  to  understand  one  of  his  attributesy 
nothing  can  be  antecedent  to  his  will ;  and  if  we  understand  it  to  mean 
the  declared  will  of  God,  in  the  form  of  command  or  law,  then  nothing 
can  be  rewardaUe  or  punishable  antecedent  to  the  will  of  God,  which 
only  in  that  form  becomes  the  rule  of  the  conduct  of  his  creatures ; 
and  is,  in  all  the  instances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  reveakdi 

under  the  sanction  of  rewards  or  punishments. 
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<<But  is  the  win  of  God  the  cause  of  his  law  ?  Is  his  will  the  origina 
of  right  and  wrong  ?  Is  a  thing  therefore  right  because  God  wills  it ' 
or  does  he  will  it  because  it  is  right  ?  I  fear  this  celebrated  questior 
is  more  curious  than  useful ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  manner  in  which  ii 
is  usually  treated  of,  it  does  not  well  consist  with  the  regard  that  is  da< 
from  a  creature  to  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things.  Neverthe 
less,  with  awe  and  reverence  we  may  speak  a  little. 

**  It  seems  then  that  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from  considering 
God's  will  as  distinct  from  God.  Otherwise  it  vanishes  away :  foi 
none  can  doubt  but  God  is  the  cause  of  the  law  of  God.  But  the  wil 
of  God  is  God  himself.  It  is  God  considered  as  willing  thus  and  thus 
consequently  to  say  that  the  will  of  God,  or  that  God  himself  is  th< 
cause  of  law,  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

^  Again  :  if  the  law,  the  immutable  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  dependi 
on  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  on  their  essential  relations  U 
each  other :  (I  do  not  say  their  eternal  relations,  because  the  etema! 
relations  of  things  existing  in  time  is  little  less  than  a  contradiction  : 
if  I  say  this  depends  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  things,  then  it  mus 
depend  on  God,  or  the  will  of  God ;  because  those  things  themselves 
with  all  their  rdations,  are  the  work  of  his  hands.  By  his  will, /or  hi 
pleasure  alone,  they  are  and  were  created.  And  yet  it  may  be  granted 
which  is,  probably,  all  that  a  considerate  person  would  contend  for 
that  in  every  particular  case  God  wills  thus  or  thus,  (suppose  that  mei 
should  honour  their  parents,)  because  it  is  right,  agreeable  to  the  fit 
Bess  of  things,  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stand."  {Wesley,) 

AU  the  moral  und  accountable  creatures  with  which  the  Scriptures 

make  us  acquainted  are  angels,  devils,  and  men.     The  first  are  in 

habitants  of  heaven,  and  dwell  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  thougl 

often  employed  on  services  to  the  children  of  men  in  this  world.     Th< 

second  are  represented  as  being  in  darkness  and  punishment  as  thei 

general  and  collective  condition,  but  still  having  access  to  this  worl< 

by  permission  of  God,  for  purposes  of  temptation  and  mischief,  and  a 

waiting  for  a  final  judgment  and  a  heavier  doom.    Whether  any  othe: 

rational  beings  exist,  not  included  in  any  of  the  above  classes,  dwell 

ing  in  the  planets  and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  regions  of  space,  visi 

ble  or  invisible  to  us,  and  collectively  forming  an  immensely  extende< 

and  immeasurable  creation,  cannot  be  certainly  determined ;  and  all  tha 

can  be  said  is,  that  the  opinion  is  favoured  by  certain  natural  analogie 

between  the  planet  we  inhabit  and  other  planetary  bodies,  and  betweei 

our  sun  and  planetary  system  and  the  fixed  stars,  which  arc  deemed  U 

be  solar  centres  of  other  planetary  systems.    But  were  this  established 

there  is  nothing  in  the  fact,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  interfere  wit! 

any  view  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  of  the  moral  government  of  God 

at  to  this  worid.  (iS^ee  vol.  i,  p.  206.)  Were  our  race  alone  in  the  universe 
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we  should  not  be  greater  than  we  are ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
associated  with  countless  myriads  of  fellow  rationals  in  different  and 
distinct  residences,  we  are  not  thereby  nunified.  If  they  are  under 
moral  government,  so  are  we ;  if  they  are  not,  which  no  one  can  proves 
the  evidences  that  we  are  accountable  creatures  remain  the  same.  If 
they  have  never  fallen,  the  fact  of  our  redemption  cannot  be  affected 
by  that ;  and  if  they  need  a  Saviour,  we  may  well  leave  the  method  of 
providing  for  their  case  or  the  reasons  of  their  pretention  to  the  wis- 
dom of  €iod ;  it  is  a  ft.ct  which  we  have  not  before  us,  and  on  which 
we  cannot  reason.  No  sinister  use  at  all  can  be  made  of  the  mere 
probability  of  the  plurality  of  rational  worlds,  except  to  persuade  us 
that  we  are  so  little  and  insignificant  as  to  make  it  a  vain  presump- 
tion to  suppose  that  we  are  the  objects  of  Divine  love.  But  nothing 
can  be  even  more  unphilosophical  than  the  suggestion,  since  it  sup- 
poses that,  in  proportion  as  the  common  Father  multiplies  his  ofispring^ 
he  must  love  each  individual  less,  or  be  more  inattentive  to  his  inte- 
rests ;  and  because  it  estimates  the  importance  of  man  by  the  exist- 
ence of  beings  to  which  he  has  no  relation,  rather  than  by  his  relati<m 
to  God,  and  his  own  capacity  of  improvement,  pleasure,  pain,  and  im- 
mortality. According  to  this  absurd  dream  of  infidelity,  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  British  empire  would  annually  lose  his  weight  and  worth 
in  the  sight  of  his  Maker  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  becaose 
there  is  a  great  annual  increase  of  its  population. 

The  LAW  under  which  all  moral  agents  are  placed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  is  substantially,  and  in  its  great  principles,  the  same,  and  is 
included  in  this  epitome,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  For  though  this  is  spoken 
to  men,  yet,  as  it  is  founded,  in  both  its  parts,  upon  the  natural  rda- 
tion  of  every  intelligent  creature  to  God  and  to  all  other  intelligent 
creatures,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  universal.  Every  creature  owes 
obedience  to  God  its  Maker,  and  a  benevolent  Creator  could  only  seek, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  obedience  of  love.  Every  creature  must,  from 
a  revealed  character  of  the  Creator,  be  concluded  to  have  been  made 
not  only  to  show  forth  his  glory,  but  itself  to  enjoy  happiness.  Now 
the  love  of  God  is  that  affection  which  unites  a  created  intelligent 
nature  to  God,  the  source  of  true  happiness,  and  prevents,  in  all  cases, 
obedience  from  being  felt  as  a  burden,  or  regarded  under  the  cold  con- 
victions of  mere  duty.  If,  therefore,  a  cheerful  obedience  from  the 
creature  be  required  as  that  which  would  constantly  promote  by  action 
the  felicity  of  the  agent,  this  law  of  love  is  to  be  considered  as  the  law 
of  all  moral  beings,  whether  of  angels  or  of  men.  Its  comprehensive- 
ness  is  another  presumption  of  its  universality ;  for,  unquestionably^, 
it  is  a  maxim  of  universal  import,  that  ^love  is  the  ftdfilling  of  the 
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law,"  since  he  who  loves  must  choose  to  be  obedient  to  every  command 
issaed  by  the  sovereign,  or  the  Father  beloved ;  and  when  this  love  is 
supreme  and  uniform,  the  obedience  must  be  absolute  and  unceasing. 
The  second  command  is  also  "like  unto  it"  in  these  respects — ^it  founds 
itself  on  the  natural  relations  which  exist  among  the  creatures  of  God,  and 
it  comprehends  every  possible  relative  duty.  All  intelligent  creatures 
were  intended  to  live  in  society.  We  read  of  no  solitary  rational  being 
being  placed  in  any  part  of  the  creation.  Angels  are  many,  and,  from 
all  the  representations  of  Scripture,  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
or  more  collective  bodies.  When  man  was  created  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,  and  when  '<  a  help  meet  for  him" 
was  provided,  they  were  commanded  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  that 
the  number  might  be  increased  and  the  earth  <<  replenished."  The  very 
precepts  which  oblige  us  to  love  one  another  are  presumptive  that  it 
was  the  will  of  Grod,  not  merely  that  his  rational  creatures  should  live 
in  society  and  do  no  injury  to  each  other,  but  that  they  should  be 
"kindly  affectionate  one  toward  another;"  a  principle  from  which  all 
acts  of  relative  duty  would  spontaneously  flow,  and  which  would  guard 
against  all  hostility,  envy,  and  injury.  Thus,  by  these  two  great  first 
principles  of  the  Divine  law,  the  rational  creatures  of  God  would  be 
united  to  him  as  their  common  Lord  and  Father,  and  to  each  other  as 
fellow  subjects  and  brethren.  This  view  is  farther  supported  by  the 
intimations  which  the  Scriptures  afford  us  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
only  other  intelligent  class  of  beings  beside  man  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Angeb  are  constantly  exhibited  as  loving  God,  jealous 
of  his  glory,  and  cheerfully  active  in  the  execution  of  his  will ;  as  be- 
nevolent toward  each  other,  and  as  tenderly  affected  toward  men. 
Devils,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  "  the  angels  that  sinned,"  are  repre- 
sented as  filled  with  hatred  and  malice  both  toward  God  and  every  holy 
creature. 

Indeed,  if  rational  beings  are  under  a  law  at  all,  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived that  less  than  this  could  be  required  by  the  good  and  holy  being, 
their  Creator.  They  are  bound  to  render  all  love,  honour,  and  obe- 
dience to  him  by  a  natural  and  absolute  obligation ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  man,  any  thing  less  would  be  not  only 
contrary  to  the  Creator's  glory,  but  fatal  to  the  creature's  happiness. 

From  these  views  it  follows,  that  all  particular  precepts,  whether  they 
rdate  to  God  or  to  other  rational  creatures,  arise  out  of  one  or  other 
of  those  two  "  great"  and  comprehending  "  commandments ;"  and  that 
every  particular  law  supposes  the  general  one.  For  as  in  the  deca- 
logue and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  many  particular  precepts, 
though  in  neither  are  these  two  great  commandments  expressly  recorded, 
and  yet  our  Saviour  has  told  us  that  "  on  these  two  commandments 

hmig  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;^  and  the  Apostle  Fteul,  that  the 
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precepts,  **  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  ahalt  not  kill,  thou 
flhalt  not  stealy  thou  shalt  not  covet,  and  if  there  be  oi^oAer  cofMUOML 
mentj  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  laying,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself;"  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  all  moral, 
particular  precepts  presuppose  those  two  general  ones,  wherever  they 
are  found,  and  to  whomsoever  they  are  given* 

We  may  apply  this  consideration  to  our  first  parents  in  their  primi- 
tive state.  When  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  engraven  on  taUes  of 
stone  by  the  finger  of  God,  law  was  not  first  introduced  into  the  woiid. 
M^i  were  accounted  righteous  or  wicked  between  the  giving  of  the 
law  and  the  flood,  and  before  the  flood,  and  were  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. Noah  was  <<  a  righteous  man,"  and  the  ^  violence  and  wicked* 
ness"  of  the  antediluvian  earth  were  the  causes  of  its  destruction  fay 
water.  <<  Enoch  walked  with  God ;"  Abel  was  ^  righteous,"  and  Cain 
**  wicked."  Now  as  the  moral  quality  of  actions  ib  determined  by  law, 
and  the  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  as  every  pmi- 
live  act  on  his  part,  and  every  bestowment  of  rewards  and  &vour8 
expressly  on  account  of  righteousness,  suppose  a  regal  administration ; 
men  were  under  a  law  up  to  the  time  of  the  fall,  which  law,  in  all  its 
particular  precepts,  did,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  our  Lord  and  St. 
P^ul,  given  above,  presuppose  the  two  great  commandments.  That  our 
tirst  parents  were  under  a  law,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  trans- 
actions in  the  garden ;  but,  though  but  one  particular  command,  in  the 
ibrm  of  a  prohibition,  was  given,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  this  waa 
the  compass  of  their  requirements,  and  the  sole  measure  of  their  obe- 
alienee.  It  was  a  particular  command,  which,  like  those  in  the  deca- 
logue, and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  presupposed  a  general  law, 
*  if  which  this  was  but  one  manifestation.  Thus  are  we  conducted  to  a 
more  ancient  date  of  the  Divine  law  than  the  solemnities  of  Sinai,  or 
^ven  the  creation  of  man,  a  law  coeval  in  its  declaration  with  the  date 
-if  rational  created  existence,  and  in  its  principles  with  God  himself.-— 
*>  Tlie  law  of  God,  speaking  x)t  the  manner  of  men,  is  a  copy  of  the 
eternal  mind,  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  nature ;  yea,  it  is  the  fairest 
'iflspring  of  the  everlasting  Father,  the  brightest  efliux  of  his  essential 
wisdom,  the  visible  beauty  of  the  Most  High ;  the  original  idea  of  truth 
und  good  which  were  lodged  in  the  uncreated  mind  from  eternity." 
( Wesley.)   It  is  **  holy^justj  and  gqod.^^ 

Under  this  condition  of  rational  existence  must  Adam,  therefore,  and 
('very  other  moral  agent  have  come  into  being,  a  condition,  of  course,  to 
which  he  could  not  be  a  party,  to  which  he  had  no  right  to  be  a  party, 
had  it  been  possible,  but  which  was  laid  upon  him  ;  he  was  made  under 
law,  as  all  his  descendants  are  bom  under  law.  (8) 

(8)  The  covenant  of  works,  a  term  much  in  use  anumg  dhrines,  is  one  whidi 
ii  not  in  M  mueh  use  as  fonnerly ;  bat,  rightly  understood,  il  has  a  good 
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SfirUualUy  of  their  nature.    This  is  also  implied  in  the  striking  argu. 

ment  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Athenians.     <^  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are 

the  OFFSFBiNO  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like 

unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art,  and  man's  device,"  plainly 

referring  to  the  iddatrous  statues  by  which  God  was  represented 

among  heathens.     If  likeness  to  God  in  man  consisted  in  bodily 

diape,  this  would  not  have  been  an  argument  against  human  represent. 

ations  of  the  Deity,  but  it  imports,  as  Howe  well  expresses  it,  that  ^  we 

are  to  understand  that  our  resemblance  to  him,  as  we  are  his  offspring, 

ties  in  some  higher,  more  noble,  and  more  excellent  thing,  of  which 

there  can  be  no  figure,  as  who  can  tell  how  to  give  the  figure  or  image 

of  a  thought,  or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power  V*    In  spirituality,  and, 

consequently,  immateriality,  this  image  of  God  in  man,  then,  in  the  first 

existence,  consists.     Nor  is  it  any  valid  objection  to  say  that  '<  immate* 

riality  is  not  peculiar  to  the  soul  of  man,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe 

that  the  inferior  animals  of  the  earth  are  actuated  by  an  immaterial 

principle."   {GUig's  Stackhoute.)    This  is  as  certain  as  analogy  can 

make  it :  but  if  we  allow  a  spiritual  principle  to  animals,  its  kind  is 

obviously  inferior ;  for  the  spirit  which  is  incapable  of  continuous  indue 

tion  and  moral  knowledge  must  be  of  an  inferior  order  to  the  spirit 

which  possesses  these  capabilities ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  spirituality 

which  is  peculiar  to  man. 

The  sentiment  expressed  in  Wisdom  ii,  23,  is  evidence  that,  in  the  opi- 

nion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the  image  of  God  in  man  comprised  immarialUy 

also.  ^  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image 

of  his  own  eternity ;"  and  though  other  creatures,  and  even  the  body  of 

man  were  made  capable  of  immortality,  and  at  least  the  material  human 

firame,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  case  of  animals,  would  have  escaped 

death,  had  not  sin  entered  the  world,  yet,  without  running  into  the  ab- 

surdity  of  the  <'  natural  immortality"  of  the  human  soul,  that  essence 

must  have  been  constituted  immortal  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense,  which 

has  ever  retained  its  prerogative  of  eternal  duration  amidst  the  universal 

death,  not  only  of  animals,  but  of  the  bodies  of  all  human  beings.    To 

me  there  appears  a  manifest  allusion  to  man's  immortality,  as  being 

included  in  the  image  of  God,  in  the  reason  which  is  given  in  Genesis 

for  the  law  which  inflicts  death  on  murderers.  <<  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 

blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 

man."    The  essence  of  the  crime  of  homicide  cannot  be  in  the  putting 

to  death  the  mere  animal  part  of  man ;  and  must,  therefore,  lie  in  the 

peculiar  value  of  life  to  an  immortal  being,  accountable  in  another  state 

for  the  actions  done  in  this,  and  whose  life  ought  to  be  specially 

guarded,  for  this  very  reason,  that  death  introduces  him  into  changeless 

and  eternal  relations,  which  were  not  to  lie  at  the  i^ort  or  mercy  of 

bnman  passions. 
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To  these  we  are  to  add  the  irUeUeetudl  powers f  and  we  have  what  di- 
rines  have  called,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  the  natural 
mage  of  God  in  his  creature,  which  is  essential  and  ineffaceable.  He 
iras  made  capable  oiknowUdgej  and  ho  was  endowed  with  liberty  of  w»U« 

This  natural  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created,  was  the  foon- 
Lation  of  that  mokal  ixaob  by  which  also  he  was  distinguished.  Un- 
BBS  he  had  been  a  spiritual,  knowing,  and  willing  being,  he  would  have 
leen  wholly  incapable  of  moral  qualities.  That  he  had  such  qualities 
sminently,  and  that  in  them  consisted  the  image  <^  God,  as  well  as  in 
Jie  natural  attributes  just  stated,  we  have  also  the  express  testimony  of 
Scripture.  <<  Lo  this  only  have  I  found,  that  Crod  made  man  ufriobt, 
but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions."  The  objections  taken  to 
this  proof  are  thus  satisfactorily  answered  by  President  Edwards  :— 

^  It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  on  this 

test,  that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind  in  general^ 

or  mankind  collectively  taken.     It  is  true,  it  oflen  signifies  the  species 

of  mankind ;  but  then  it  \s  used  to  signify  the  species,  with  regard  to 

its  duration  and  succtssum  from  its  beginning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 

its  esdient.     The  English  word  mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  species : 

bat  what  then  ?  Would  it  be  an  improper  way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that 

when  God  first  made  mankind^  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise, 

(meaning  in  their  first  parents,)  but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of  briers 

and  thorns  ?  And  it  is  certain,  that  to  speak  thus  of  God  making  man- 

kind« — ^his  giving  the  species  an  existence  in  their  first  parents,  at  the 

creation, — is  agreeable  to  the  Scripture  use  of  such  an  expression. 

As  in  Deut.  iv,  32,  '  Since  the  day  that  Crod  cksatbd  man  upon  iha 

earth*'    Job  xx,  4, '  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  oLd^  since  kan  vms  placed 

upon  the  earth.'     Isaiah  xlv,  12, '  I  have  made  the  earthy  and  chbatbd 

MAN  upon  it :  J,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens.'    Jer. 

xxvii,  5,  *  I  HAVE  MADE  thc  earthy  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the 

ground,  by  my  great  power.'   All  these  texts  speak  of  God  making  ifum, 

signifying  the  species  of  mankind ;  and  yet  they  all  plainly  have  respect 

to  God  making  man  at  first,  when  he  <  made  the  earth,'  <  and  stretched  out 

ike  heavens.'    In  all  these  places  the  same  word,  Adam,  is  used  as  in 

Ecclesiastes ;  and  in  the  last  of  these>  used  with  (he  emphaticum)  the 

emphatic  sign,  as  here ;  though  Dr.T.  omits  it  when  he  tells  us  he  gives 

us  a  catalogue  of  oZZ  the  places  in  Scripture  where  the  word  is  used.  And 

it  argues  nothing  to  the  doctor's  purpose,  that  the  pronoun  t^^is  used,— 

*Thet  have  sought  out  many  inventions.'    This  is  properly  applied  to 

the  species,  which  God  made  at  first  upright ;  the  species  begun  with 

more  than  one,  and  continued  in  a  multitude.    As  Christ  speaks  of  the 

two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  continued  in  successive  gene- 

mtions :    Matt,  xix,  4,  <  He  that  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made 

ikem  male  and  female,'  having  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
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^  No  less  impertinent,  and  also  ▼ery  unfair,  is  his  criticism  on  the  word 
(*lBr)  translated  upright.  Because  the  word  sometimes  signifies  rigJU^ 
he  would  from  thence  infer,  that  it  does  not  properly  signify  moral  recti- 
tude,  even  when  used  to  express  the  character  of  moral  agents.  He 
might  as  well  insist,  that  the  English  word  upright^  sometimes,  and  in  its 
roost  original  meaning,  signifies  righUup,  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore 
it  does  not  properly  signify  any  moral  character,  when  applied  to  moral 
agents.  And  indeed  less  unreasonably ;  for  it  is  known  that  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  in  a  pecuHar  manner,  most  words  used  to  signify  moral 
and  spiritual  things,  are  taken  from  external  and  natural  objects.  The 
word  ('^}tf^)  Jashur  is  used,  as  applied  to  moral  agents,  or  to  the  words 
and  actions  of  such,  (if  I  have  not  misreckoned,)  about  a  hundred  and 
ten  times  in  Scripture  ;  and  in  about  a  hundred  of  them,  without  all  dis- 
pute,  to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude,  (though  Dr.  T.  is  pleased  to 
say,  the  word  does  not  generally  signify  a  moral  character,)  and  for  the 
most  part  it  signifies  true  virtue,  or  virtue  in  such  a  sense  as  distinguishes 
it  from  all  false  appearances  of  virtue,  or  what  is  only  virtue  in  some  re- 
spects,  but  not  truly  so  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  used  at  least  eighty 
times  in  this  sense :  and  scarce  any  word  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
language  more  significant  of  this.  It  is  thus  used  constantly  in  Solo- 
moitV  writings,  (where  it  is  oflen  found,)  when  used  to  express  a  character 
or  property  of  moral  agents.  And  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  that  he 
uses  it  in  this  place,  (the  seventh  of  Eccles.)  to  signify  moral  rectitude,  or 
a  character  of  real  virtue  and  integrity.  For  the  wise  man  is  speaking 
of  persons  with  respect  to  their  moral  character,  inquiring  into  the  cor- 
ruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  (as  is  confessed  by  Dr.  T.)  and  he 
here  declares,  he  had  not  found  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  right  stamp, 
truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  and  upright ;  which  appeared  a  strange 
thmg !  But  in  this  text  he  clears  God,  and  lays  the  blame  on  man  : 
man  was  not  made  thus  at  first.  He  was  made  of  the  right  stamp, 
altogether  good  in  his  kind,  (as  all  other  things  were,)  truly  and  tho- 
roughly virtuous,  as  he  ought  to  be  ;  ^bui  they  have  souglU  out  many 
inventions.^  Which  last  expression  signifies  things  sinful,  or  morally 
evil ;  (as  is  confessed  p.  185.)  And  this  expression,  used  to  signify  those 
moral  evils  he  found  in  man,  which  he  sets  in  opposition  to  the  upright- 
ness man  was  made  in,  shows,  that  by  uprightness  he  means  the  most 
tniG  and  sincere  goodness.  The  word  rendered  inventions,  most  natu- 
rally and  aptly  signifies  the  subtle  devices,  and  crooked  deceitful  wajrs  of 
h3rpocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  a  character  contrary  to  men  of  nm- 
plicity  and  godly  sincerity  ;  who,  thoogh  wise  in  that  which  is  good, 
are  simple  concerning  evil.  Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov.  xii,  6, 
sets  a  truly  good  man  in  opposition  to  a  man  o£  wicked  devicesj  whom 
God  will  condemn.  Solomon  had  occasion  to  observe  many  who  put  on 

an  artful  disguise  and  fiur  show  of  goodness ;  but  on  searching  thoroughly, 
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found  very  few  truly  upright.  As  he  says,  Prov.  xx»  6,  *  Most  mm 
vis  proclaim  etoery  one  hit  own  goodness :  hU  a  faithful  man,  who  can 
find  ?*  so  that  it  is  exceeding  plain,  that  by  uprightness,  in  this  place, 
Eccles.  yii,  Solomon  means  true  moral  goodness."  (Original  Sin.) 

There  is  also  an  express  allusion  to  the  nigral  image  of  God,  in  which 

man  was  at  first  created,  in  Col.  iii,  10,  **  And  have  put  on  the  new  man, 

which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 

him ;"  and,  in  £ph.  iv,  24,  <<  Put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  Grod  is 

created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."    In  these  passages  the 

apostle  represents  the  change  produced  in  true  Christians  by  the  Gospel^ 

as  a  *^  renewal"  of  the  image  of  God  in  man ;  as  a  new  or  second  creation 

in  that  image ;  and  he  explicitly  declares,  that  that  image  consists  in  ' 

^  knowledge,"  in  <<  righteousness,"  and  in  ^  true  holiness."    The  import 

«f  these  terms  shall  be  just  now  considered ;  but  it  is  here  sufficient 

that  they  eontain  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  the 

moral  perfections  of  his  Maker. 

This  also  may  be  finally  argued  firom  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
historian  of  the  creation  represents  the  Creator  as  viewing  the  works 
of  his  hands  as  ^  very  good,^^  This  is  pronounced  with  reference  to  each 
individually,  as  well  as  to  the  whole.  *<  And  God  saw  every  tlung  that 
he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.''  But,  as  to  man,  this  good- 
ness must  necessarily  imply  moral  as  well  as  physical  qualities.  With- 
out them  he  would  have  been  imperfect  as  man ;  and  had  they  existed 
in  him,  in  their  first  exercises,  perverted  and  sinfiil,  he  must  have  been 
an  exception,  and  could  not  have  been  pronounced  <<  very  good."  The 
goodness  of  man,  as  a  rational  being,  must  lie  in  a  devotedness  and  con- 
secration to  God ;  consequently,  man  was  at  first  devoted  to  God,  other- 
wise he  was  not  good.  A  rational  creature,  as  such,  is  capable  of  know- 
ing, loving,  serving,  and  living  in  communion  with  the  Most  Holy  One. 
Adam,  at  first,  did,  or  did  not  use  this  capacity ;  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
not  very  goodj  nor  good  at  all. 

As  to  the  degree  of  moral  perfection  in  the  first  man,  much  scope 
has  been  given,  in  describing  it,  to  a  warm  imagination,  and  to  much 
rhetorical  embellishment ;  and  Adam's  perfection  has  sometimes  been 
placed  at  an  elevation  which  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive 
how  he  should  fall  into  sin  at  all ;  and  especially  how  he  should  fall  so 
soon  as  seems  to  be  represented  in  the  narrative  of  Moses.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  either  deny  or  hold  very  slightly  the  doctrine  of  our  here- 
ditary depravity,  delight  to  represent  Adam  as  little,  if  at  all,  superior 
in  moral  perfection  and  capability  to  his  descendants.  But,  if  we  attend 
to  the  passages  of  Holy  Writ  above  quoted,  we  shall  be  able,  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  ascertain,  if  not  the  exact  degree  of  his  moral  endowments,  yet 
that  there  is  a  certain  standard  below  which  he  could  not  be  placed,  in 

the  perfection  of  his  moral  endowments.    Generally,  he  was  made  in  the 
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image  of  God  which  we  have  already  pcaved  k  to  he  undentood  wuratt^ 
as  well  aa  nakardily.  Now,  however  the  iiaage  of  any  thing  may 
be  reduced  in  extent,  it  must  still  be  an  accurate  representation  as 
far  as  it  goes.  Every  thing  good  in  tho  creation  must  always  be  a 
miniature  representation  ofrthe  excellence  of  the  Creator ;  but,  in  tiiis 
case,  the  **  goodness^"  that  is^  the  perfection  of  every  creature,  according 
to  the  part  it  was  designed  to  act  in  the  general  assemblage  oi  beings 
collected  into  our  system,  wholly  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  image  of 
God's  moral  perfections  in  man  was  a  bhirred  and  dim  representations 
To  whatever  egtent  it  went,  it  necessarily  exduded  all  that  from  man 
which  did  not  resemble  God ;  it  was  a  likeness  to  God  in  ^righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness,"  whatever  the  degree  of  each  might  be,  which 
excluded  all  admixture  of  unrighteousness  and  unholiness.  The  first 
part  of  our  conclumon,  therefore^  is,  that  man,  in  his  original  state,  was 
nnlesif  both  in  act  and  in  prine^le^  **  God  made  man  vpriokt."  That 
this  signifies  moral  rectitude  has  been  already  established ;  but  the  im* 
port  of  the  word  is  very  extensive.  It  expresses,  by  an  easy  figure,  the 
exactness  of  truth,  justice,  and  obedience ;  and  it  comprehends  the  state 
and  habit  both  of  the  heart  and  the  life.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  pri « 
mitivo  man ;  there  was  no  obliquity  of  his  moral  principles,  his  mind  and 
afiections ;  none  in  his  conduct.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  and  exactly 
just,  rendering  from  the  heart  all  that  was  due  to  God  and  to  the  crea- 
ture.  Tried  by  the  exactest  plummet^  he  was  aprighi;  by  the  most 
perfect  mfe,  he  was  straighi. 

The  *^1moa)Udg^  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage  q;iioted 
above  from  Coloe.  iii,  10,  places  ^  the  image  of  Grod"  after  which  man 
was  created,  does  not  merely  in^ly  the  faculty  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  natural  image  of  Crod ;  but  that  which  might  be 
lost,  because  it  is  that  in  which  the  new  man  is  ^  reneiped."  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  understood  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  in  the  right  exercise 
of  its  original  power ;  and  of  that  willing  reception,  and  firm  retain- 
ing, and  hearty  approval  of  religious  truth,  in  which  knowledge,  when 
spoken  of  morally,  is  always  understood  in  the  Scriptures.  We  may 
not  be  disposed  to  allow,  with  some,  that  he  understood  the  deep  philo- 
sophy of  nature,  and  could  comprehend  and  explain  the  sublime  myste- 
ries of  religion.  The  circumstance  of  his  giving  names  to  the  aniroak 
is  certainly  no  sufficient  proof  of  his  having  attained  to  a  philosc^hical 
acquaintance  with  their  qualities  and  distinguishing  habits,  though  we 
should  allow  the  names  to  be  still  retained  in  the  Hebrew,  and  to  be  as 
expressive  of  their  peculiarities  as  some  expositors  have  stated.  No 
sufficient  time  appears  to  have  been  afibrded  him  for  the  study  of  their 
properties,  as  this  event  took  place  previous  to  the  formation  of  Eve; 
and  as  for  the  notion  of  his  acquiring  knowledge  by  intuition,  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  revealed  fact,  that  angds  themselves  acquire  their 
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knowledge  by  olMervatum  and  study,  tfiough*  no  doubt,  with  greater 
npidity  and  certainty  than  we.    The  whole  of  the  transaction  waa 
iq>ematural ;  the  beasts  were  *^  brought"  to  Adam,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  named  them  under  a  Divine  impulse.     He  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  inventor  of  language,  but  the  history  shows  that  he  was  never 
without  language*    He  was  from  the  first  able  to  converse  with  Grod; 
tnd  we  may,  therefore,  infer  that  language  was  in  him  a  supernatural 
and  miraculoos  endowment.     That  his  understanding  was,  as  to  its 
capacity,  deep  and  large  beyond  any  of  his  posterity,  must  follow  from 
the  perfection  in  which  he  was  created,  and  his  acquisitions  of  know, 
ledge  would,  therefore,  be  rapid  and  easy.     It  was,  however,  in  moral 
and  religious  truth,  as  being  of  the  first  concern  to  him,  diat  we  are  to 
suppose  the  excellency  of  his  knowledge  to  have  consisted.     **  His  rea- 
son would  be  clear,  his  judgment  uncomipted,  and  his  conscience  upright 
cmd  sensible."  (  Watts.)    The  best  knowledge  would,  in  him,  be  placed 
first,  and  that  of  every  other  kind  be  made  subservient  to  it,  according 
to  its  relation  to  that.     The  apostle  adds  to  knowledge,  ^  righteousness 
«und  true  holiness,"  terms  which  express  not  merely  freedom  from  sin, 
Iwt  positive  and  active  virtues. 

*^  A  rational  creature  thus  made^  must  not  only  be  innocent  and  free, 

Imt  must  be  formed  holy.    His  will  must  have  an  inward  bias  to  virtue : 

lie  must  have  an  inclination  to  please  that  Grod  who  made  him ;  a 

supreme  love  to  his  Creator,  a  zeal  to  serve  him,  and  a  tender  fear  of 

offending  him. 

**  For  either  the  new  created  man  loved  God  supremely  or  not.  If 
he  did  not  he  was  not  innocent,  since  the  law  of  nature  requires  a 
supreme  love  to  God.  If  he  did  he  stood  ready  for  every  act  of  obe« 
dience :  and  this  is  true  holiness  of  heart.  And,  indeed,  without  this, 
how  oould  a  God  of  holiness  love  the  work  of  his  own  hands  t 

"There  must  be  also  in  this  creature* a  regular  subjection  of  the 
inferior  powers  to  the  superior  sense,  and  appetite  and  passion  must 
be  subject  to  reason.  The  mind  must  have  a  power  to  govern  these 
lower  faculties,  that  he  might  not  offend  against  the  law  of  his  creation. 
*^He  must  also  have  his  heart  inlaid  with  love  to  the  creatures, 
especially  those  of  his  own  species,  if  he  should  be  placed  among  them  : 
and  with  a  principle  of  honesty  and  truth  in  dealing  with  them.  And 
if  many  of  those  creatures  were  made  at  once,  there  would  be  no  pride, 
malice,  or  envy,  no  falsehood,  no  brawls  or  contentions  among  them, 
but  an  harmony  and  love."  (Dr.  Watts.) 

Sober  as  these  views  are  of  man's  primitive  state,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
possible  for  us  fully  to  conceive  of  so  exalted  a  condition  as  even  this. 
Bdow  this  standard  it  could  not  fall ;  and  that  it  implied  a  glory,  and 
dignity,  and  moral  greatness  of  a  very  exalted  kind,  is  made  sufficiently 

apparent  from  the  degree  of  guilt  charged  upon  Adam  when  he  fell,  for 

ft 
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the  aggravatiiig  circumstances  of  his  offionce  may  wdl  be  deduced  firom 
the  tremendous  consequences  which  followed. 

Hie  creation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God  being  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner 
their  testimony,  in  this  point,  could  be  evaded,  did  we  not  know  the 
readiness  with  which  some  minds  form  objections,  and  how  Uttle  inge- 
nuity is  required  to  make  objections  plausible.  The  objection  to  this 
clearly  revealed  truth  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  and  it 
has  been  followed  in  substance,  and  with  only  some  variation  of  phrase, 
by  the  Socinians  of  the  present  day.  <*  Adam  could  not  be  originally 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  hoUness ;  because  habits  of  holiness 
cannot  be  created  without  our  knowledge,  concurrence,  or  consent ; 
for  holiness  in  its  nature  implies  the  choice  and  consent  of  a  moral 
agent,  without  which  it  cannot  be  holiness."  If^  however,  it  has  been 
established  that  God  made  man  upright;  that  he  was  created  in  <<know. 
ledge,"  ^  righteousness,"  and  ^  true  hoUness ;"  and  that  at  his  creation 
he  was  pronounced  very  good ;  all  this  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  the 
vain  reasoning  of  man  against  the  expUcit  testimony  of  God.  The 
fallacy  is,  however,  easily  detected.  It  lies  in  confounding  <<  habiU  of 
holiness"  with  the  principle  of  holiness.  Now  though  habit  is  the  result 
of  acts,  and  acts  of  voluntary  choice ;  yet  if  the  choice  be  a  right  one, 
and  right  it  must  be  in  order  to  an  act  of  hoUness,  and  if  this  right 
choice,  frequently  exerted,  produces  so  many  acts  as  shall  form  what 
is  called  a  habit,  then  either  the  principle  from  which  that  right  choice 
arises  must  be  good  or  bad,  or  neither.  If  neither,  a  right  choice  has 
no  cause  at  all ;  if  bad,  a  right  choice  could  not  originate  from  it ;  if 
good,  then  there  may  be  a  holy  principle  in  man,  a  right  nature  before 
choice,  and  so  that  part  of  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Now, 
in  Adam,  that  rectitude  of  principle  from  which  a  right  choice  and 
right  acts  flowed,  was  either  created  with  him  or  formed  by  his  own 
voUtions.  If  the  latter  be  affirmed,  then  he  must  have  willed  right  be- 
fore he  had  a  principle  of  rectitude,  which  is  absurd ;  if  the  former, 
then  his  creation  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude,  with  an  aptitude  and 
disposition  to  good  is  established. 

Mr.  Wesley  thus  answers  the  objection  : — **  What  is  holiness  ?  Is  it 
not  essentially  love  ?  The  love  of  God  and  of  all  mankind  1  Love  pro- 
ducing <  bowels  of  mercies,'  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  gentleness, 
long  suffering  ?  And  cannot  God  shed  abroad  this  love  in  any  soul, 
without  his  concurrence  ?  Antecedent  to  his  knowledge  or  consent  ? 
And  supposing  this  to  be  done,  will  love  change  its  nature  ?  Will  it  be 
no  longer  holiness  ?  This  argument  can  never  be  sustained ;  unless  you 
would  play  with  the  word  habits.  Love  is  holiness  wherever  it  exists* 
And  Grod  eoM  create  either  men  or  angels,  endued  from  the  very  first 

nK»nent  of  their  existence,  with  whatsoever  degree  of  love  he  pleased. 
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^  You  *  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  demonstration,  that  we  cannot  fas 
righteous  or  holy,  we  cannot  ob^erue  what  is  right  without  our  own  free 
ajid  explicit  choice.'     I  suppose  you  mean  practise  what  is  right.  But 
&  man  may  he  righteous  before  he  doe$  what  is  right,  holy  in  heart  be- 
fore he  is  holy  in  hfe.     The  confounding  these  two  all  along,  seems  the 
ground  of  your  strange  imagination,  that  Adam  '  must  choose  to  be 
righteous,  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection  before  he  could  be  right- 
eous.'    Why  so  ?  <  Because  righteousness  is  the  right  use  and  appUca- 
tion  of  our  powers.'     Here  is  your  capital  mistake.     No,  it  is  not :  it 
is  the  right  jtate  of  our  powers.     It  is  the  right  dispantum  of  our  muZ, 
the  right  temper  of  our  mind^  Take  this  with  you,  and  you  will  no  more 
dream,  that  *  God  could  not  create  man  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness.' "  {Original  Sin.) 

President  Edwards's  answer  is : — 

*^  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things  as  judged  of  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.     It  is  agreeaUe  to  the  sense  of  men,  in  all 
nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is 
idrtuous,  but  that  the  good  choice  itself,  from  whence  that  effect  pro- 
ceeds, is  so ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  food,  disposition,  temper,  or 
affection  of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice  is  virtuous. 
Hus  is  the  general  notion — ^not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness 
from  actions,  but — that  actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  prin- 
oiples  whence  they  proceed ;  so  that  the  act  of  choosing  what  is  good, 
is  no  farther  virtuous  than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle  or  virtuous 
disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes  that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind 
may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and  choice,  before 
there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  choice  be  first,  before  the 
existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  is  the  character  of  that 
f^oice  1     There  can,  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a 
choice  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self 
love,  ambition,  or  some  animal  appetites ;  therefore,  a  virtuous  temper 
of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before 
the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceeds  from  it." 
(^Original  Sin,) 

The  final  cause  of  man's  creation  was  the  display  of  the  glory  of 
God,  and  principally  of  his  moral  perfections.     Among  these,  benevo- 
lence shone  with  eminent  lustre.     The  creation  of  rational  and  holy 
creatures  was  the  only  means,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  accomplishing 
that  most  paternal  and  benevolent  design,  to  impart  to  other  beings  a 
portion  of  the  Divine  felicity.  The  happiness  of  God  is  the  result  of  his 
moral  perfection,  and  it  is  complete  and  perfect.   It  is  also  specific ;  it 
is  the  felicity  of  knowledge,  of  conscious  rectitude,  of  sufficiency,  and 
mdependence.     Of  the  two  former,  creatureis  were  capable ;  but  only 
Vol.  II.  2 
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rational  creatures.  Matter,  however  formed,  is  unconscious,  and  is,  and 
must  for  ever  remain,  incapable  of  happiness.  However  disposed  and 
adorned,  it  was  made  for  another,  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  itself. 
If  it  be  curiously  wrought,  it  is  for  some  other's  wonder  ;  if  it  has  use, 
it  is  for  another's  convenience ;  if  it  has  beauty,  it  is  for  another's  eye ; 
if  harmony,  it  is  for  another's  ear.  Irrational  animate  creatures  may 
derive  advantage  from  mere  matter ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are 
conscious  of  it.  They  have  the  enjoyment  of  sense,  but  not  the  powers 
of  reflection,  comparison,  and  taste.  They  see  without  admiration,  they 
combine  nothing  into  relations.  So  to  know,  as  to  be  conscious  of  know, 
ing,  and  to  feel  the  pleasures  of  knowledge ;  so  to  know,  as  to  impart 
knowledge  to  others ;  so  to  know,  as  to  lay  the  basis  of  future  and  enlarge 
ing  knowledge,  as  to  discover  the  efficient  and  the  final  causes  of  things ; 
and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  discovery  and  certainty  of  imagination  and 
taste, — this  is  peculiar  to  rational  beings.  Above  all,  to  know  the  great 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all ;  to  see  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
good  and  evil  in  his  law ;  to  have,  therefore,  the  consciousness  of  integ- 
rity and  of  well  ordered  and  perfectly  balanced  passions  ;  to  feel  the 
felicity  of  universal  and  unbounded  benevolence ;  to  be  conscious  of  the 
favour  of  God  himself;  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  his  care  and  con- 
stant benediction  ;  to  adore  him ;  to  be  grateful ;  to  exert  hope  with- 
out limit  on  future  and  unceasing  blessings ;  all  these  sources  of  felicity 
were  added  to  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and  imagination  in  the  creation 
of  rational  beings.  In  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they  were  created 
and  placed,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  all ;  and  we  know,  assuredly,  from  God's  own  reve* 
lation,  that  it  was  the  condition  of  man.  In  his  creation  and  primeval 
condition,  the  <'  kindness  and  love  of  God"  eminently  appeared.  He 
was  made  a  rational  and  immortal  spirit,  with  no  limits  to  the  constant 
enlargement  of  his  powers ;  for,  from  all  the  evidence  that  our  tOwn 
I  consciousness,  even  in  our  fallen  state,  affords  us,  it  appears  possible  to 
)  the  human  soul  to  be  eternally  approaching  the  infinite  in  intellectual 
'^  strength  and  attainment.  He  was  made  holy  and  happy ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  intercourse  with  God.  He  was  not  \e(t  alone,  but  had  tlie 
pleasure  of  society.  He  was  placed  in  a  world  of  grandeur,  harmony, 
beauty,  and  utility ;  it  was  canopied  with  other  distant  worlds  to  exhibit 
to  his  very  sense  a  manifestation  of  the  extent  of  space  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  varied  universe ;  and  to  call  both  his  reason,  his  fancy,  and 
his  devotion,  into  their  most  vigorous  and  salutary  exercises.  He  was 
placed  in  a  paradise,  where,  probably,  all  that  was  sublime  and  gentle 
in  the  scenery  of  the  whole  earth  was  exhibited  in  paUem ;  and  all 
that  could  ddight  the  innocent  sense,  and  excite  the  curious  inquiries 
of  the  mind,  was  spread  before  him.     He  had  labour  to  employ  his  at/ 

tention,  without  wearying  him ;  and  time  for  his  highest  pursuits  of 
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ksowiiig  God,  his  will,  a^d  his  works.     All  was  a  manifestation  of 

^ajiiversal  loye,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  visible  object ;  and  the  feli- 

crity  and  glory  of  his  condition  must,  by  his  and  their  obedience  in 

^Hiccession,  have  descended  to  his  posterity  for  ever.     Such  was  our 

^v^orld,  and  its  rational  inhabitants,  the  first  pair ;   and  thus  did  its 

<;reaiion  manifest  not  only  the  power  and  wisdom,  but  the  benevolence 

of  Deity.     He  made  them  like  himself^  and  he  made  them  capable  of 

a  happiness  like  his  own. 

The  case  of  man  is  now  so  obviously  difierent,  that  the  change  can- 
not be  denied.  Hie  Scriptural  method  of  accounting  for  this  is  the 
disobedience  of  our  first  parents ;  and  the  visitation  of  their  sin  upon 
their  posterity,  in  the  altered  condition  of  the  material  world,  in  the 
corrupt  moral  state  in  which  men  are  bom,  and  in  that  afflictive  con- 
dition which  is  universally  imposed  upon  them.  The  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writings  to  what  is  called,  in  theological  language,  thb  Fall  of 
Man,  (9)  is,  therefore,  to  be  next  considered. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  this  event  is,  that  a  garden  having  been 
planted  by  the  Creator,  for  the  use  of  man,  he  was  placed  in  it,  **  to 
dress  it,  and  to  keep  it ;"  that  in  this  garden  two  trees  were  specially 
distinguished,  one  as  <<  the  tree  of  life,"  the  other  as  <«  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;"  that,  from  eating  •f  the  latter  Adam  was 
restrained  by  positive  interdict,  and  by  the  penalty,  ^  in  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die :"  that  the  serpent,  who  was  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  tempted  the  woman  to  eat,  by  deny- 
ing that  death  would  be  the  consequence,  and  by  assuring  her,  that  her 
eyes  and  her  husband's  eyes  <'  would  be  opened,"  and  that  they  would 
«<  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil :"  that  the  woman  took  of  the  fruit, 
gave  of  it  to  her  husband,  who  also  ate ;  that  for  this  act  of  disobe- 
dience they  were  expelled  from  the  garden,  made  subject  to  death,  and 
laid  under  other  maledictions. 

That  this  history  should  be  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  not  only  b) 
infidels,  whose  objections  to  it  have  been  noticed  in  the  first  part  of  thife 
work ;  but  by  those  who  hold  false  and  perverted  views  of  the  Christian 
system,  was  to  bcr  expected.  Taken  in  its  natural  and  obvious  sense, 
along  with  the  comments  of  the  subsequent  scriptures,  it  teaches  the 
doctrines  of  the  existence  of  an  evil,  tempting,  invisible  spirit,  going 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  deceive  and  devour ;  of  the  introduction 
of  a  state  of  moral  corruptness  into  human  nature,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  all  men :  and  of  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin  :  and  wherever 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  system  are  denied,  attempts  wiU 
be  made  so  to  interpret  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  history  as  to  obscure 

(9)  ThiB  phraso  does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  but  is,  probably, 
taken  from  Wisdom  x,  1,  **  She  preserved  the  first  formed  father  of  the  world  thai 
Tas  created,  and  brought  him  out  of  his/aZL" 
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the  testimony  which  it  gives  to  them^  either  explicitly,  or  by  just  induc- 
ikm.  Interpreters  of  this  account  of  the  lapse  of  the  first  pair,  and  ihe 
origin  of  evil,  as  to  the  human  race,  have  adopted  various  and  often 
strange  theories ;  but  those  whose  opinions  it  seems  necessary  to  no- 
tice may  be  divided  into  those  who  deny  the  literal  sense  of  the  relation 
entirely ;  those  who  take  the  account  to  be  in  part  literal  and  in  part 
allegorical ;  and  those  who,  while  they  contend  earnestly  for  the  literal 
interpretation  of  every  part  of  the  history,  consider  some  of  the  terms 
used,  and  some  of  the  persons  introduced,  as  conveying  a  meaning 
more  extensive  than  the  letter,  and  as  constituting  several  symbob  oi' 
spiritual  things  and  of  spiritual  beings. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  literal  sense  entirely,  and  regard  tlic 
whole  relation  as  an  instructive  myihot,  or  faUe,  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  when  all  restraint  of  authority  was  thus  thrown  off  from  the 
imagination,  adopted  very  different  interpretations.  Thus  we  have  been 
taught,  that  this  account  was  intended  to  teach  the  evil  of  yielding  to 
the  violence  of  appetite  and  to  its  control  over  reason ;  or  the  intro- 
duction of  vice  in  conjunction  with  knowledge  and  the  artificial  refine- 
ments of  society ;  or  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind from  acquiring  too  great  a  degree  of  knowledge,  as  being  hurtful 
to  society ;  or  as  another  version  of  the  story  of  the  golden  age,  and 
its  being  succeeded  by  times  inore  vicious  and  miserable ;  or  as  de- 
signed, enigmatically,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  or  of  mankind. 
This  catalogue  of  opinions  might  be  much  enlarged :  some  of  them 
have  been  held  by  mere  visionaries ;  others  by  men  of  learning,  espe- 
cially by  several  of  the  semi-infidel  theologians  and  Biblical  critics  of 
Germany ;  and  our  own  country  has  not  been  exempt  from  this  class 
of  free  expositors.  How  to  fix  upon  the  moral  of  « the  fable"  is,  how- 
ever,  the  difficulty ;  and  this  variety  of  opinion  is  a  sufficient  refiita- 
tion  of  the  general  notion  assumed  by  the  whole  class,  since  scarcely 
can  two  of  them  be  found  who  adopt  the  same  interpretation,  after  they 
have  discarded  the  literal  acceptation. 

But  that  the  account  of  Moses  is  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  real 
history,  and  according  to  its  literal  import,  is  estaUished  by  two  con- 
siderations, against  which,  as  being /octe,  nothing  can  successfiilly  be 
urged.  The  firet  is,  that  the  account  of  the  fall  of  the  first  pair  is  a  part 
of  a  eontimioui  history.  The  creation  of  the  woiid,  of  man,  of  woman  ; 
the  planting  of  the  garden  of  Elden,  and  the  placing  of  man  there ;  the 
duties  and  prohibitions  laid  upon  him ;  his  disobedience ;  his  expulsion 
from  the  garden  ;  the  subsequent  lurth  of  his  children,  their  lives  and 
actions,  and  those  of  tiieir  posterity,  down  to  the  flood ;  and,  from  that 
event,  to  the  life  of  Abraham,  are  given  in  the  same  plain  and  unadorned 
narrative,  lnie(  but  yet  simple,  and  with  no  intimation  at  all,  either  firom 
the  elevation  of  the  style  or  otherwise,  th^  a  fiible  or  allegory  is  in  any 
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part  introduced.     If  this,  then,  be  the  case,  and  the  evidence  of  it  lies 
upon  the  yeiy  fiice  of  the  history,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  account  of  the 
fiJl  be  excerpted  from  the  whole  narrative  as  allegorical,  any  subse- 
quent part,  from  Abel  to  Noah,  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham 
to  Moees,  may  be  excerpted  for  the  same  reason,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  theological  opinions  of 
the  interpreter ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  maybe  rejected 
as  a  history,  and  converted  into  fable.     One  of  these  consequences 
must,  therefore,  follow,  either  that  the  account  of  the  fall  must  be  taken 
as  history,  or  the  historical  character  of  the  whole  five  books  of  Moses 
must  be  unsettled ;  and  if  none  but  infidels  will  go  to  the  latter  conse- 
quence, then  no  one  who  admits  the  Pentateuch  to  be  a  true  history 
generally,  can  consistently  refuse  to  admit  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
first  pair  to  be  a  narrative  of  real  events,  because  it  is  written  in  the 
same  style,  and  presents  the  same  character  of  a  continuous  record  of 
events.    So  conclusive  has  this  argument  been  felt,  that  the  anti-literal' 
interpreters  have  endeavoured  to  evade  it,  by  asserting  that  the  part  of 
tbe  history  of  Moses  in  question  bears  marks  of  being  a  separate  frag- 
ment, more  ancient  than  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and  transcribed  into  it 
by  Moses,  the  author  and  compiler  of  the  whole.     This  point  is  exa- 
mined and  satisfactorily  refuted  in  the  learned  and  excellent  work 
referred  to  below  ;  (1)  but  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  it  would  amount  to 
nothing,  if  granted,  in  the  mind  of  any  who  is  satisfied  on  the  previous 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    For  let  it  be  admit- 
ted that  Moses,  in  writing  the  Pentateuchal  history,  availed  himself 
of  the  traditions  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  a  supposition  not  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  his  inspiration  or  with  the  absqlute  truth  of  his  history, 
since  the  traditions  so  introduced  have  been  authenticated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  or  let  it  be  supposed,*  which  is  wholly  gratuitous,  that  he  made 
use  of  previously  existing  documents ;  and  that  some  differences  of 
style  in  his  books  may  be  traced,  which  serve  to  point  out  his  quotations, 
which  also  is  an  assumption,  or  rather  a  position,  which  some  of  the 
best  Hebraists  have  denied,  yet  two  things  are  to  be  noted  :  first,  that 
the  inspired  character  of  the  books  of  Moses  is  authenticated  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  so  that  they  must  necessarily  be  wholly  true,  and 
free  from  real  contradictions ;  and,  secondly,  that  to  make  it  any  thing 
to  their  purpose  who  contend  that  the  account  of  the  fall  is  an  older 
document,  introduced  by  Moses,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  it  is  not 
written  as  truly  in  the  narrative  style,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be 
in  some  respects  a  different  style,  as  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it. 
Now  the  very  literal  character  of  our  translation  will  enable  even  the 

(1)  Holden't  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  chap.  ii.  In  this  volnroe  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  is  largely  investigated  and  ab^ 
established. 
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unlearned  reader  to  discover  this.  Whetiier  it  be  an  embodied  tradi- 
tion or  the  insertion  of  a  more  ancient  document,  (though  there  is  no 
foundation  at  all  for  the  latter  supposition,)  it  is  obviously  a  narrative^ 
and  a  narrative  as  simple  as  any  which  precedes  or  follows  it. 

The  other  indisputable  fact  to  which  I  just  now  adverted,  as  esta- 
blishing the  literal,  sense  of  the  history,  is  that,  as  suchj  it  is  referred 
to  and  reasoned  upon  in  various  parts  of  Scripture. 

Job  XX,  4,  5,  *^  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placea 
upon  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of 
the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment  V*  The  first  part  of  the  quotation 
^  might  as  well  have  been  rendered,  *  since  Adam  was  placed  on  the 
earth.'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  this  passage  refers  to  the 
&11  and  the  first  sin  of  man.  The  date  agrees,  for  the  knowledge  here 
taught  is  said  to  arise  from  facts  as  old  as  the  firsf  placing. of  man 
upon  earth,  and  the  sudden  punishment  of  the  iniquity  corresponds  to 
'tiie  Mosaic  account, — '  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  his  joy 
but  for  a  moment.' "    {Sherlock  an  Prophecy,) 

Job  xxxi,  83,  '^If  I  covered  my  transgression  as  Adam,  by  hiding 
my  iniquity  in  my  bosom."     Magee  renders  the  verse, — 

**  Did  I  cover,  like  Adam,  my  tranigreaaion. 
By  hiding  in  a  larking  plaoe  mine  iniquity  ?** 

and  adds,  ^  I  agree  with  Peters,  that  this  contains  a  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  first  ^lan,  and  his  endeavours  to  hide  himself  after  his 
transgression."  {Discourses  on  the  Atonement,)  Our  margin  reads, 
*^  after  the  manner  of  men  ;"  and  also  the  old  versions ;  but  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  agrees  with  our  translation,  which  is  also  satisfactorily 
defended  by  numerous  critics. 

Job  XV,  14,  ^  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean ;  and  he  which 
is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"  Why  not  clean  ? 
Did  God  make  woman  or  man  unclean  at  the  beginning  ?  If  he  did, 
the  expostulation  would  have  been  more  apposite,  and  much  stronger, 
had  the  true  cause  been  assigned,  and  Job  had  said,  «  How  canst  thou 
expect  cleanness  in  man,  whom  thou  createdsi  unclean  ?"  But,  as  the 
case  now  stands,  the  expostulation  has  a  plain  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction of  vanity  and  corruption  by  the  sin  of  the  woman,  and  is  an 
evidence  that  this  ancient  writer  was  sensible  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  fall  upon  the  whole  race  of  man.  «  Eden"  and  « the  garden  of 
the  Lord"  are  also  frequently  referred  to  in  the  prophets.  We  have 
the  « tree  of  life"  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Proverbs  and  in  the 
Revelation.  "  God,"  says  Solomon,  "  made  man  upright."  The  enemies 
of  Christ  and  hi^  Church  are  spoken  of,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, un4er  the  names  of  "  the  serpent,"  and  "the  dragon  ;"  and 

Ihe  habit  of  the  serpent  to  lick  the  dust  is  also  referred  to  by  Isaiah. 
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If  the  history  of  the  fall,'  as  recorded  hy  Moses,  were  an  allegory,  or 
^ny  thing  but  a  literal  history,  several  of  the  above  allusions  would  have 
xio  meaning ;  but  the  matter  is  put  beyond  all  possible  doubt  in  the  New 
"Testament,  unless  the  same  culpable  liberties  be  taken  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul  as  with  those  of  the  Jew- 
ish lawgiver.  Our  Lord  says,  Matt,  xix,  4, 5,  *<  Have  ye  not  read,  that 
he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female ;  and 
said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?"  This  is  an 
argument  on  the  subject  of  divorces,  and  its  foundation  rests  upon  two 
of  the  facts  recorded  by  Moses.  1.  That  God  made  at  first  but  two  hu- 
man beings,  from  whom  all  the  rest  have  sprung.  2.  That  the  intimacy 
and  indissolubiUty  of  the  marriage  relation  rests  upon  the  formation  of 
the  woman  from  the  man  ;  for  our  Lord  quotes  the  words  in  Genesis, 
where  the  oUigation  of  man  to  cleave  to  his  wife  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  that  circumstance.  *^  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone 
of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because 
she  was  taken  out  of  man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh.''  Tliis  is  suflicicntly  in  proof  that  both  our  Lord  and  the  Phari- 
sees  considered  this  early  part  of  the  history  of  Moses  as  a  narrative ; 
for,  otherwise,  it  would  neither  have  been  a  reason,  on  his  part,  for  the 
doctrine  which  he  was  inculcating,  nor  have  had  any  force  of  convic- 
tion as  to  them.  "  In  Adam,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  all  die ;"  "  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world."  **  But  I  fear  lest  by  any  means, 
as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  so  your  minds  should 
be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ."  In  the  last  passage, 
the  instrument  of  the  temptation  is  s€ud  to  be  a  serpent,  (o^tc*)  which  is 
a  sufiicient  answer  to  those  who  would  make  it  any  other  animal ;  and 
Eve  is  represented  as  being  first  seduced,  according  to  the  account  in 
Genesis.  This  St.  Paul  repeats,  in  1  Tim.  ii,  13, 14,  **  Adam  was  first 
formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  (first,  or  immediately,) 
but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression."  And  oflers 
this  as  the  reason  of  his  injunction,  <<  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence, 
with  all  subjection."  When,  therefore,  it  is  considered,  that  these  pas- 
sages  are  introduced,  not  for  rhetorical  illustration,  or  in  the  way  of  clas- 
sical quotation,  but  are  made  the  basis  of  grave  and  important  reason- 
ings, which  embody  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  ;  and  of  important  social  duties  and  points  of  Christian 
order  and  decorum  ;  it  would  be  to  charge  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  grossest  absurdity,  with  even  culpable  and  unworthy 
trifling,  to  suppose  them  to  argue  from  the  history  of  the  fall,  as  a  nar- 
rative, when  they  knew  it  to  be  an  allegory ;  and  if  we  are,  therefore, 
coftipelled  to  allow  that  it  was  understood  as  a  real  history  by  our  Lor4 
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and  his  inspired  apostles,  those  speculations  of  modem  critics,  which 
convert  it  into  a  parable,  stand  branded  with  their  true  character  of 
infidel  and  semi-infidel  temerity. 

The  objections  which  are  made  to  the  historical  character  of  this  ac- 
count  are  either  those  of  open  unbelievers  and  scofiers ;  or  such  as  are 
founded  precisely  upon  the  same  aUegations  of  supposed  absurdity  and 
unsuitableness  to  which  such  persons  resort,  and  which  suppose  that 
man  is  a  competent  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  his  Maker,  and  that  the 
latter  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct  and  requirements  by  what  the  former 
may  think  fit  or  unfit.  If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter 
in  Genesis  could  be  proved  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ, 
then,  indeed,  we  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  mode  of  explanation 
by  aUegory ;  but  if  no  reason  more  weighty  can  be  ofiered  for  so  vio- 
lent  a  proceeding,  than  that  men  either  object  to  the  doctrines  which 
the  literal  account  includes ;  or  that  the  recorded  account  of  the  actual 
dealings  of  God  with  the  first  man,  does  not  comport  with  their  notions 
of  what  was  fit  in  such  circumstances,  we  should  hold  truth  with  little 
tenacity,  were  we  to  surrender  it  to  the  enemy  upon  such  a  summons. 
The  fallacy  of  most  of  these  objections  is,  however,  easily  pointed  out. 
We  are  asked,  first,  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life  could  confer  immortality  ?  But  what  is  there  irra- 
tional in  supposing  that,  though  Adam  was  made  exempt  from  death,  yet 
that  the  fruit  of  a  tree  should  be  the  appointed  instrument  of  preserving 
his  health,  repairing  the  wastes  of  his  animal  nature,  and  of  maintaining 
him  in  perpetual  youth  ?  Almighty  God  could  have  accomplished  this 
end  without  means,  or  by  other  means ;  but  since  he  so  oflen  employs 
Instruments,  it  is  not  more  strange  that  he  should  ordain  to  preserve 
Adam  permanently  from  death  by  food  of  a  special  quality,  than  that 
now  he  should  preserve  men  in  health  and  life,  for  three-score  years  and 
ten,  by  specific  foods ;  and  that,  to  counteract  disorders,  he  should  have 
given  specific  medicinal  qualities  to  herbs  and  minerals :  or  if,  with  some, 
we  regard  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  life  as  a  sacramental  act,  an  expres- 
aionof  faith  in  the  promise  of  continued  preservation,  and  a  means  through 
which  the  conserving  influence  of  God  was  bestowed,  a  notion,  however, 
not  so  well  founded  as  the  other,  it  is  yet  not  inconsistent  with  the  literal 
interpretation,  and  involves  no  really  unreasonable  consequence,  and 
nothing  directly  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  It  has  been,  also, 
foolishly  enough  asked  whether  the  fruit  of  the  prohibited  tree,  or  of  any 
tree,  can  be  supposed  to  have  communicated  <<  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,"  or  have  had  any  efiect  at  all  upon  the  intellectual  powers  ?  But 
this  is  not  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  history,  however  literally  taken,  and 
tlte  objection  is  groundless.  That  tree  might  surely,  without  the  least 
approach  to  aUegory,  be  called  ^  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 

evily"  whether  we  understand  by  this,  that  by  eating  it  man  came  to 
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know,  by  sad  experience,  the  yalue  of  the  **  good"  ho  had  forfeitedf 
aiid  the  bitterness  of  ^  evil,"  which  he  had  before  known  only  in  name ; 
or,  as  others  have  understood  it,  that  it  was  appointed  to  be  the  test 
of  Adam's  fiddity  to  his  Creator,  and,  consequently,  was  a  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  (or 
making  known)  whether  he  would  cleave  to  the  former,  or  make  choice 
of  the  latter.  The  first  of  these  interpretations  is,  I  think,  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  it  better  harmonizes  with  the  whole  history  ;  but  either 
of  them  is  consistent  with  a  literal  interpretation,  and  cannot  be  proved 
to  involve  any  real  absurdity. 

To  the  account  of  the  serpent,  it  has  been  objected  that,  taken  literally, 
it  makes  the  invisible  tempter  assume  the  body  of  an  animal  to  carry  on 
his  designs ;  but  we  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  laws 
of^disembodied  spirits  before  we  can  prove  this  to  be  impossible,  or  even 
unlikely  ;  and  as  for  an  animal  being  chosen  as  the  means  of  approach 
to  Eve,  without  exciting  suspicion,  it  is  manifest  that,  allowing  a  supe- 
rior spirit  to  be  the  real  tempter,  it  was  good  policy  in  him  to  address 
Eve  through  an  animal  which  she  must  have  noticed  as  one  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  garden,  rather  than  in  a  human  form,  when  she  knew 
that  herself  and  her  husband  were  the  only  human  beings  as  yet  in  ex- 
istence. The  presence  of  such  a  stranger  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  put  her  on  her  guard.  But  then,  we  are  told  that  the  animal 
was  a  contemptible  reptile.  Certainly  not  before  he  was  degraded  in 
form  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  <<  beasts  of  the  earth,"  and  not  a 
^  creeping  thing ;"  and  also  more  <*  subtle,"  more  discerning  and  saga- 
cious ^  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  LoUd  God  had  made"-^ 
consequently  the  head  of  all  the  inferior  animals  in  intellect,  and  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  of  a  corresponding  noble  and  beautiful  form ;  for 
this,  indeed,  his  bodily  degradation  imports.  (2)  If  there  was  policy, 
then,  in  Satan's  choosing  an  animal  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  might 
make  his  approaches,  there  was  as  much  good  taste  in  his  selection  as 
the  allegorists,  who  seem  anxious  on  this  point,  can  wish  for  him.  The 
speaking  of  the  serpent  is  another  stumbling-block  ;  but  as  the  argument 
is  not  here  with  an  infidel,  but  with  those  who  profess  to  receive  the 
Mosaic  record  as  Divine,  the  speaking  of  the  serpent  is  no  more  a  rea- 
son for  interpreting  the  relation  allegorically,  than  the  speaking  of  the 
ass  of  Balaam  can  be  for  allegorizing  the  whole  of  that  transaction. 
That  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit  has  no  power  to  produce  articulate  sounds 

(2)  We  have  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose,  as  it  is  stran^ly  done  almost  nni. 
fonnly  by  commentators,  that  this  animal  had  the  serpentine  form  in  any  mode 
or  degree  at  all  before  his  transformation.  That  he  was  then  degraded  to  a  rep. 
tile,  to  go  **  upon  his  belly,**  imports,  on  the  contrary,  an  entire  alteration  and 
loss  of  the  original  form — a  form  of  which  it  is  clear  no  idea  can  now  be  e<m. 
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fix>in  the  organs  of  an  animal,  no  philosophy  can  prove,  and  it  is  a  fiict 
which  is,  therefore,  capable  of  being  rationally  substantiated  by  testi- 
mony. There  is  a  clear  reason,  too,  for  this  use  of  the  power  of  Satan  in 
the  story  itself.  By  his  giving  speech  to  the  serpent,  and  representing 
thatj  as  appears  from  the  account,  as  a  consequence  of  the  serpent  ha- 
ving himself  eaten  of  the  fruit,  (3)  he  took  the  most  effectual  means  of 
impressing  Eve  with  the  dangerous  and  fatal  notion,  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  a  restraint  upon  her  happiness  and  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  thus  to  suggest  hard  thoughts  of  her  Maker. 
The  objection  that  Eve  manifested  no  surprise  when  she  heard  an  ani- 
mal speak,  whom  she  must  have  known  not  to  have  had  that  faculty 
before,  has  also  no  weight,  since  that  circumstance  might  have  occur- 
red without  being  mentioned  in  so  brief  a  history.  It  is  still  more 
likely  that  Adam  should  have  expressed  some  marks  of  surprise  and 
anxiety  too,  when  his  wife  presented  the  fruit  to  him,  though  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  mentioned.  But  allowing  that  no  surprise  was  indicated  by 
the  woman,  the  answer  of  the  author  just  quoted  is  satisfactory. 

<*  In  such  a  state,  reason  must  enjoy  a  calm  dominion ;  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  room  for  those  sudden  starts  of  imagiiiation,  or 
those  sudden  tumults,  agitations,  failures,  and  stagnations  of  the  blood 
and  spirits  now  incident  to  human  nature  ;  and  therefore  Eve  was  in- 
capable of  fear  or  surprise  from  such  accidents  as  would  disquiet  the 
best  of  her  posterity.  This  objection  then  is  so  far  from  prejudicing 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  that  to  me  I  own  it  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  its  favour. 

*<  But  afler  all,  if  this  objection  has  any  weight  with  any  one,  let  him 
considei^  what  there  is  in  this  philosophic  serenity  of  our  first  parent, 
supposing  the  whole  of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion  fully  related  to  us, 
60  far  exceeding  the  serenity  of  Fabricius,  upon  the  sudden  appearance 
and  cry  of  the  elephant  contrived  by  Pyrrhus  to  discompose  him  ;  or  the 
steadiness  of  Brutus  upon  the  appearance  of  his  evil  genius ;  and  yet  I 
believe  Plutarch  no  way  suffers  in  his  credit  as  a  historian  by  the  rela- 

(3)  "  *  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,'  d&c.  Now 
Eve  could  plainly  know,  by  her  senses,  that  the  fruit  was  desirable  to  the  eye, 
but  it  was  impossible  she  could  know  that  it  was  good  for  food,  but  from  the  ex. 
ample  and  experiment  of  the  serpent.  It  was  also  imposisible  she  could  know 
that  it  was  desirable  to  make  use  of  it,  but  by  the  example  of  the  serpent,  whom 
■he  saw  from  a  brute  become  a  rational  and  vocal  creature,  as  she  thought  by 
eating  that  fruit.  The  text  says  she  saw  it  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  to  make  wise,  and  seeing  does  not  imply  conjecture  or  belief,  but  ceu 
tain  knowledge ;  knowledge  founded  upon  evidence  and  proof;  such  proof  as  she 
had  then  before  her  eyes.  And  when  once  we  are  sure  that  she  had  this  proof, 
as  it  is  evident  she  had,  the  whole  conference  between  her  and  the  serpent  is  aa 
rational  and  intelligible-  as  any  thing  in  the  whole  Scriptores.**  (Delant*! 
HTtations.) 
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tion  of  those  events ;  at  least  had  he  related  those  surprisiDg  accidents 
without  saying  one  word  of  what  effects  they  had  upon  the  passions  of 
the  persons  concerned,  his  relations  had  certainly  been  liable  to  no 
imputation  of  incredibility  or  improbability  upon  that  account."  {Reve- 
laHon  Examined.) 

An  objection  is  taken  to  the  justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the 
serpent,  if  the  transaction  be  accounted  real,  and  if  that  animal  were  but 
the  unconscious  instrument  of  the  great  seducer.  To  this  the  reply  is 
obvious,  that  it  could  be  no  matter  of  just  complaint  to  the  serpent  that 
its  form  should  be  changed,  and  its  species  lowered  in  the  scale  of  being. 
It  had  no  original  right  to  its  former  superior  rank,  but  held  it  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Creator.  If  special  pain  and  sufferings  had  been  inflicted  upon 
the  serpent,  there  would  have  been  a  semblance  of  plausibility  in  the  ob- 
jection ;  but  the  serpent  suffered,  as  to  liability  to  pain  and  death,  no 
more  than  other  animals,  and  was  not  therefore  any  more  than  another 
irrational  creature,  accounted  a  responsible  offender.  Its  degradation 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  memento  to  man,  and  the  real  punishment, 
as  we  shall  show,  fell  upon  the  real  transgressor  w)io  used  the  serpent 
as  his  instrument ;  while  the  enmity  of  the  whole  race  of  serpents  to 
the  human  race,  their  cunning,  and  their  poisonous  qualities,  appear 
to  have  been  wisely  and  graciously  intended  as  standing  warnings  to 
OS  to  beware  of  that  great  spiritual  enemy,  who  ever  lies  in  wait  to 
wound  and  to  destroy. 

These  are  the  principal  objections  made  to  the  literal  interpretation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  are 
either  of  no  weight  in  themselves,  or  that  they  cannot  be  entertained 
without  leading  to  a  total  disregard  of  other  parts  of  the  inspired  Scrip, 
tiires.  Tradition,  too,  comes  in  to  the  support  of  the  literal  sense,  and 
on  such  a  question  has  great  weight.  The  Apocryphal  writings  afford 
a  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews.  2  Esdras  iii, 
4-7,  <<  O  Lord,  thou  barest  rule,  thou  spakest  at  the  beginning,  when 
thou  didst  plant  the  earth,  and  that  thyself  alone,  and  commandest  the 
people ;  and  gavest  a  body  to  Adam  without  soul,  which  was  the  work- 
manship of  thy  hands,  and  didst  breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and 
he  was  made  living  before  thee  ;  and  thou  leddest  him  into  paradise, 
which  thy  right  hand  had  planted,  and  unto  him  thou  gavest  command- 
ment to  love  thy  way,  which  he  transgressed,  and  immediately  thou 
appointedst  death  in  him  and  in  his  generations,  of  whom  came  nations, 
tribes,  people,  and  kindreds  out  of  number."  2  Esdras  vii,  48,  "  O 
thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  for  though  it  was  thou  that  sinned, 
thou  art  not  fallen  alone,  but  we  are  all  that  came  of  thee."  Wisdom 
ii,  24,  "  Nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the 
world."  Wisdom  x,  1, "  She  (wisdom)  preserved  the  first-formed  father 
of  the  world,  that  was  created  alone,  and  brought  him  out  of  his  fall." 
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Ecclesiasticus  zvii,  1,  6^,  ^  The  Lord  created  man  of  the  earth,  and 
turned  him  into  it  again.  He  gave  them  a  few  days  and  a  short  time» 
and  also  power  over  all  things  therein — he  filled  them  with  the  know- 
ledge of  understanding,  and  showed  them  good  and  evil."  By  these 
ancient  Jewish  writers  it  is,  therefore,  certain,  that  the  account  of  the 
fall  was  understood  as  the  narrative  of  a  real  transaction ;  and,  except 
on  this  assumption,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  those  traditions 
which  are  embodied  in  the  mythology  of  almost  all  pagan  nations.  Of 
these  faUes  the  basis  must  have  been  some  fact,  real  or  supposed ;  for 
as  well  might  we  expect  the  fables  of  .£sop  to  have  impressed  them* 
selves  on  the  religious  ceremonies  and  belief  of  nations,  as  the  Mosaic 
fable  of  man's  fall ;  for  a  mere  fable  it  must  be  accounted,  if  it  is  to 
lose  its  literal  interpretation. 

Popular  convictions  every  where  prevailed  of  the  existence  of  some 
beings  of  the  higher  order,  who  had  revolted  from  their  subjection  to 
the  heavenly  power  which  presided  over  the  universe>;  and  upon  them 
were  raised  many  fabulous  stories.  It  is  probable,  that  these  convic- 
tions were  originaUy  founded  on  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture with  respect  to  Satan  and  his  angels,  as  powerful  malevolent  beings, 
who,  having  first  seduced  Adam  from  his  obedience,  incessantly  laboured 
to  deceive,  corrupt,  and  destroy  his  descendants.  The  notion  of  the 
magi  of  Plutarch,  and  of  the  Manicheans,  concerning  two  independent 
principles,  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other,  was  also  founded  on  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  apostasy  of  angels,  and  of  their  interference 
and  influence  in  the  aflfairs  of  men.  The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology 
with  regard  to  contending  powers,  and  their  subordinate  ministers, 
benevolent  and  malignant,  were  erected  on  the  same  basis  of  truth ; 
and  the  Grecian  and  Roman  accounts  of  the  battles  of  the  giants 
against  Jupiter,  were,  perhaps,  built  on  the  corruptions  of  tradition  oo 
this  point. 

**  The  original  temptation,  by  which  Satan  drew  our  first  parents 
from  their  duty,  and  led  them  to  transgress  the  only  prohibition 
which  God  had  imposed,  is  described  in  the  first  pages  of  Scripture ; 
and  it  is  repeated,  under  much  disguise,  in  many  faUes  of  classical 
mythology. 

^  Origen  considers  the  allegorical  relations  furnished  by  Plato,  with 
respect  to  Poms  tempted  by  Penia  to  sin  when  intoxicated  in  the  garden 
of  Jove,  OS  a  disfigured  history  of  the  fall  of  man  in  paradise.  It  seems 
to  have  been  blended  with  the  story  of  Lot  and  his  daughters*  Plato 
might  have  acquired  in  Egypt  the  knowledge  of  the  original  circum- 
stances  of  the  fall,  and  have  produced  them,  under  the  veil  of  allegoxy» 
that  he  might  not  ofiend  the  Greeks  by  a  direct  extract  firom  the  Jewidi 
Scriptures.  The  heathen  notions  with  respect  to  the  £l3r8ian  fiekli» 
the  garden  of  Adonis^  and  that  of  Hesperides,  in  which  the  fruit 
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watched  by  a  aeq^entyirere  pidbaUy  borrowed  from  the  aaered  aoowuiti^ 
or  from  tniditioiial  reports  with  respect  to  paradise* 

^  The  worship  established  toward  the  evil  spirit  by  his  Gontnyance, 
sometimes  under  the  very  appearance  in  which  he  seduced  our  first 
parents,  is  to  be  found  among  the  Phenicians  and  Egyptians.  The 
general  notion  of  the  serpent  as  a  mysterious  symbol  annexed  to  the 
heathen  deities ;  and  the  invocation  of  Eve  in  the  Bacchanalian  orgie&y 
(with  the  production  of  a  serpent,  consecrated  as  an  emblem,  to  public 
view,)  seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  history  of  the  first  tempta- 
tion, which  introduced  sin  and  death  into  the  world.  The  account  of 
discord  being  cast  out  from  heaven,  referred  to  by  Agamemnon,  in  the 
nineteenth  book  of  Homer's  lUad,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  corrupt 
tradition  of  the  fall  of  the  evil  angels.  Claudian  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  of  the  seduction  of  man,  and  of  an  ejec- 
tion from  paradise,  and  his  description  seems  to  have  furnished  subjects 
of  imitation  to  Milton. 

**  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  Indians  entertained  some  notions, 
founded  on  traditionary  accounts,  of  paradise :  and  the  representations 
of  the  serpent  under  the  female  form,  and  styled  the  Mexican  Eve, 
are  said  to  be  found  ip  the  symbolical  paintings  of  Mexico. 

^  The  original  perfection  of  man,  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
resulting  from  the  fall,  and  the  increasing  depravity  which  proceeded 
with  augmented  violence  firom  generation  to  generation,  are  to  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  profime  Uterature.  Chryalus,  the  Pythagorean, 
declared  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Cicero  (as  well  as 
Qvid)  speaks  of  man  as  created  erect,  as  if  God  excited  him  to  look 
up  to  his  former  relation  and  ancient  abode.  The  loss  of  his  resem. 
blance  to  God  was  supposed  to  have  resulted  firom  disobedience,  and 
¥ras  considered  as  so  universal,  that  it  was  generally  admitted,  as  it  is 
expressed  by  Horace,  that  no  man  was  bom  without  vices.  The  con- 
▼iction  of  a  gradual  deterioration  firom  age  to  age— of  a  change  from 
a  golden  period,  by  successive  transitions,  to  an  iron  depravity — of  a  , 
lapse  firom  a  state  devoid  of  guilt  and  fear,  to  times  filled  with  iniquity, 
was  universally  entertained. 

**  Descriptions  to  this  effect  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  almost 
an  the  poets,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  philosophers  and 
historianjs.  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
men  from  their  own  confessions,  and  to  have  preserved  their  testimo- 
nies for  the  conviction  of  subsequent  times."  {Gratfs  Connection.) 

In  the  Gothic  mythology,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 

east,  Thor  is  represented  as  the  first  bom  of  the  supreme  God,  and  is 

styled  in  the  Edda  the  eldest  of  sons.     He  was  esteemed  a  middle  divi- 

nity,  a  mediator  between  God  and  man.     With  respect  to  his  actions, 

he  is  said  to  have  wrestled  with  death,  and,  in  the  struggle,  to  have  been 
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brought  upon  one  knee ;  to  have  bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent  with 
his  mace ;  and,  in  his  final  engagement  with  that  monster,  to  have 
beat  him  to  the  earth  and  slain  him.  This  victory,  however,  is  not 
obtained  but  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life  ; — *'  Recoiling  back  nine 
steps,  he  falls  dead  upon  the  spot,  suffocated  with  the  floods  of  venom 
which  the  serpent  vomits  .forth  upon  him."  Much  the  same  notion, 
we  are  informed,  is  prevalent  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos* — 
^  Two  sculptured  figures  are  yet  extant  in  one  of  their  oldest  p^odas, 
the  former  of  which  represents  CreeshnOj  an  incarnation  of  their  me- 
diatorial god  Veeshnuy  trampling  on  the  crushed  head  of  the  serpent ; 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  seen  encircling  the  deity  in  its  folds,  and 
biting  his  heel."  An  engraving  of  this  curious  sculpture  is  given  in 
Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon. 

As  to  those  who  would  interpret  the  account,  the  literal  meaning 
of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  partly  literally,  and  partly 
allegorically,  a  satisfactory  answer  is  given  in  the  following  observa- 
tions of  Bishop  Horsley  : — 

**So  writer  of  true  history  would  mix  plain  matter  of  fact  with  alle- 
gory in  one  continued  narrative,  without  any  intimation  of  a  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  other.  If,  therefore,  any  part  of  this  narrative 
be  matter  of  fact,  no  part  is  allegorical.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any 
part  be  allegorical,  no  part  is  naked  matter  of  fact :  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  will  be,  that  every  thing  in  every  part  of  the  whole 
narrative  must  be  allegorical.  If  the  formation  of  the  woman  out 
of  the  man  be  allegory,  the  woman  must  be  an  allegorical  woman. 
The  man  therefore  must  be  an  allegorical  man ;  for  of  such  a  man 
only  the  allegorical  woman  will  be  a  meet  companion.  •  If  the  man  is 
allegorical,  his  paradise  will  be  an  allegorical  garden ;  the  trees  that 
grow  in  it,  aUegorical  trees ;  the  rivers  that  watered  it,  allegorical 
rivers ;  and  thus  we  may  ascend  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  creation ; 
and  conclude  at  last,  that  the  heavens  are  allegorical  heavens,  and  the 
earth  an  allegorical  earth.  Thus  the  whole  history  of  the  creation 
will  be  an  allegory,  of  which  the  real  subject  is  not  disclosed ;  and  in 
this  absurdity  the  scheme  of  allegorizing  ends."  {Horsley* s  Sermons,) 

But  though  the  literal  sense  of  the  history  is  thus  established,  yet  that 
it  has  in  several  parts,  but  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  literal  inter- 
pretation, a  mystical  and  higher  sense  than  the  letter,  is  equally  to  be 
proved  from  the  Scriptures ;  and,  though  some  writers,  who  have  main- 
tained the  literal  interpretation  inviolate,  have  run  into  unauthorized 
fancies  in  their  interpretation  of  the  mystical  sense,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  ought  not  to  go  to  the  full  length  to  which  the  light  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  infallible  comment  upon  themselves,  will  conduct  us. 
It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  matter  of  established  history,  that  our  fint 

parents  were  prohibited  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and,  after  their  SsS^ 
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were  excluded  from  the  tree  of  life ;  that  they  were  tempted  by  a  ser- 
pent ;  and  that  various  maledictions  were  passed  upon  them,  and  upon 
the  instrument  of  their  seduction.  But,  rightly  to  understand  this 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect — that  man  was  in  a  state  of  trial ; — 
that  the  prohibition  of  a  certain  fruit  was  but  one  part  of  the  law  under 
which  he  was  placed ; — ^that  the  serpent  was  but  the  instrument  of  the 
real  tempter ;  and  that  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  instrument  was 
symbolical  of  the  punishment  reserved  for  the  agent. 

The  first  of  these  particulars  appears  on  the  face  of  the  history,  and 
to  a  state  of  trial  the  power  of  moral  freedom  was  essential.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  the 
sequel ;  but,  that  the  power  of  choosing  good  and  evil  was  vested  with 
our  first  parents  is  as  apparent  from  the  account  as  that  they  were 
placed  under  rule  and  restraint.  In  vain  were  they  commanded  to 
obey,  if  obedience  were  impr>ssible  ;  in  vain  placed  under  prohibition« 
if  they  had  no  power  to  resist  temptation.  Both  would,  indeed,  have 
been  unworthy  the  Divine  legislator ;  and  if  this  be  allowed,  then  their 
moral  freedom  must  also  be  conceded.  They  are  contemplated 
throughout  the  whole  transaction,  not  as  instruments,  but  as  actors, 
and  as  such,  capable  of  reward  and  punishment..  Commands  are  issued 
to  them ;  which  supposes  a  power  of  obedience,  either  original  and  per- 
manent in  themselves,  or  derived,  by  the  use  of  means,  from  God,  and, 
therefore,  attainable  ;  and  however  the  question  may  be  darkened  fay 
metaphysical  subtleties,  the  power  to  obey  necessarily  implied  the  power 
to  refuse  and  rebel.  The  promised  continuance  of  their  happiness, 
which  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  reward,  implies  the  one ;  the 
actual  infliction  of  punishment  as  certainly  includes  the  other. 

The  power  of  obeying  and  thepower  of  disobeying  being  then  mutu- 
ally involved,  that  which  determines  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  is  the 
will.  For,  if  it  were  some  power,  ah  extra,  o]>erating  necessarily,  man 
would  no  longer  be  an  actor,  but  be  reduced  to  the  mere  condition  of  a 
paiienty  the  mere  instrument  of  another.  This  does  not,  however,  shut 
out  solicitation  and  strong  influence  from  without,  provided  it  be 
allowed  to  be  resistible,  either  by  man'^  own  strength,  or  by  strength 
from  a  higher  source,  to  which  he  may  have  access,  and  by  which  he 
may  fortify  himself.  But  as  no  absolute  control  can  be  externally 
exerted  over  man's  actions,  and  he  remain  accountable ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  his  actions  are  in  fact  controllable  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  his  free  agency,  we  must  look  for  this  power  in  his  own 
mind ;  and  the  only  faculty  which  he  possesses,  to  which  any  such 
property  can  be  attributed,  is  called,  for  that  very  reason,  and  because 
of  that  very  quality,  his  will  or  choice ;  a  power  by  which,  in  that 
state  of  completeness  and  excellence  in  which  Adam  was  created,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  command  his  thoughts,  his  desiresy 
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his  words,  and  his  conduct,  however  excited,  with  an  abaohite  sove- 
reignty. (4) 

This  faculty  of  willing,  indeed,  appears  essential  to  a  rational  being, 
in  whatever  rank  he  may  be  placed.  *<  Every  rational  being,"  says  Dr. 
Jenkins,  very  justly,  {Reasonableness  of  Christian  BeUgion,)  **  must 
naturally  have  a  Uberty  of  choice,  that  is,  it  must  have  a  wUl  to  chooee 
as  well  as  an  understanding  to  reason ;  because,  a  faculty  of  understand- 
ing, if  lefl  to  itself  without  a  will  to  determine  it,  must  always  think  of 
the  same  objects,  or  proceed  in  a  continued  series  and  connection  of 
thoughts,  without  any  end  or  design,  which  would  be  labour  in  vain, 
and  tedious  thoughtfulness  to  no  purpose."  But,  though  wUl  be  eesen^ 
tial  to  rational  existence,  and  freedom  of  will  to  a  creature  placed  in  a 
state  of  trial,  yet  the  degree  of  external  influence  upon  its  determina- 
tions, through  whatever  means  it  may  operate,  may  be  very  diflferent 
both  in  kind  and  degree ;  which  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the 
circumstances  of  trial  may  be  varied,  and  made  more  easy  or  more 
difficult  and  dangerous,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  great  Governor  and  Lord 
of  all.  Some  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  seem  to  have  carried 
their  views  of  the  circumstances  of  the  paradisiacal  probation  too  high ; 
others  have  not  placed  them  high  enough.  The  first  have  represented 
our  first  parents  to  have  been  so  exclusively  intellectual  and  devotionalf 
as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  from  sense  and  passion ; 
others,  as  approximating  too  nearly  to  their  mortal  and  corrupt  descend* 
ants.  Thisy.  however,  is  plain,  from  the  Scriptures,  the  guide  we  ought 
scrupulously  to  follow,  that  they  were  subject  to  temptation,  or  solicita* 
tion  of  the  will,  from  inteilectual  pride,  from  sense,  and  from  jMimon.— • 
The  two  first  operated  on  Eve,  and  probably  also  on  Adam ;  to  which 
was  added,  in  him,  a  passionate  subjection  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife.  (5) 
If,  then,  these  are  the  facts  of  their  temptation,  the  circumstances  of 
their  trial  are  apparent.  •  « The  soul  of  man,"  observes  Stillingfleet, 
{Originei  SacrcR,)  <<  is  seated  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  between  those 
more  excellent  beings  which  live  perpetually  above,  with  which  it  par 
takes  in  the  sublimity  of  its  nature  and  understanding ;  and  those  infe 
rior  terrestrial  beings  with  which  it  communicates  through  the  vital 
union  which  it  has  with  the  l)ody,  and  that  by  reason  of  its  natural 
freedom,  it  is  sometimes  assimilated  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  of  these  extremes.    We  must  observe,  farther,  that,  in  this  com- 

(4)  **  Impulsus  etsi  vehemens  valde  atque  poteni  easet,  voluntaliii  Camen  impe. 
rio  atque  arbitrio  semper  egreasua  ejus  in  actum  subjiciobatur.  Poterat  enim  to- 
luntas,  divine  voluntatis  consideratione  armataf  resistere  illi,  eumque  in  ordinem 
ista  Ti  redij^re ;  alioquin  enim  frustanea  fuisset  le^slatio,  qua  affbctus  circom- 
tcribebatur  et  refTSnabatur.**  {EpiBeopitu^  DUputatio  ix.) 

(5)  **  Acoessit  in  Adamo  q>ecialifl  quidam  conjugis  proprifls  amor,  quo  addnotnt 
a  gratiani  illius,  affectui  luo  proclivius  indubit,  et  tentationi  sathaiMB  fkeiliiif 
cossit  auremque  prabuit.'*  {EpiacopiuSt  Ditputatio  iz.) 
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pound  nature  of  ours,  there  are  several  powers  and  faculties,  several 
passions  and  affections,  differing  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  according 
as  they  result  from  the  soul  or  body  ;  that  each  of  these  has  its  proper 
object,  in  a  due  application  to  which  it  is  easy  and  satisfied ;  that  they 
are  none  of  them  sinfiil  in  themselves,  but  may  be  instruments  of  much 
good,  when  rightly  applied,  as  well  as  occasion  great  mischief  by  a 
misappUcation :  whereupon  a  considerable  part  of  virtue  will  consist  in 
regulating  them,  and  in  keeping  our  tensUioe  part  subject  to  the  rational. 
This  is  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature ;  and,  since  the  first  man 
was  endowed  with  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  had  the 
same  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  body,  it  cannot  be  but  that  he  must 
have  been  liaUe  to  the  same  sort  of  temptations,  and  consequently, 
capable  of  complying  with  the  dictates  of  sense  and  appetite,  contrary 
to  the  direction  of  reason  and  the.  conviction  of  his  own  mind  :  and 
to  this  cause  the  Scripture  seems  to  ascribe  the  commission  of  the  first 
sin,  when  it  tells  us,  that  the  wonum  saw  the  tree,  that  U  was  good  for 
foodj  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  desirable  to  make  one  wise,  t.  e.  it  had 
several  qualities  that  were  adapted  to  her  natural  appetites ;  was  beau- 
tifiil  to  the  sight,  and  delightful  to  the  taste,  and  improving  to  the  under- 
standing, which  both  answered  the  desire  of  knowledge  implanted  in 
her  spiritual,  and  the  love  of  sensual  pleasure,  resulting  from  her  aninud 
part ;  and  these,  heightened  by  the  suggestions  of  the  tempter,  abated 
the  horror  of  Qod's  prohibition,  and  induced  her  to  act  contrary  to 
his  express  command.*' 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest,  that  the  state  of  trial  in  which  our  first 
parents  were  placed  was  one  which  required,  in  order  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  virtue,  vigilance,  prayer,  resistance,  and  the  active  exercise  of 
the  dominion  of  the  will  over  solicitation.  No  creature  can  be  abso- 
htely  perfect  because  it  is  finite  ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  our  first  parents,  that  an  innocent,  and,  in  its  kind,  a  perfect 
rational  being,  is  kept  firom  falling  only  by  ^  taking  hold"  on  God ;  and 
as  this  is  an  act,  there  must  be  a  determination  of  the  will  to  it,  and  so 
when  the  least  carelessness,  the  least  tampering  with  the  desire  of 
forUdden  gratifications  is  induced,  there  is  always  an  enemy  at  hand  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  darken  the  judgment  and  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  evil.  Thus  ''  when  desire  is  conceived,  it  bringeth 
forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."  This  is 
the  only  account  we  can  obtain  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  it  resolves 
itself  into  three  principles : — 1.  The  necessary  finiteness,  and,  therefore, 
imperfection  in  degree  of  created  natures.  2.  The  Uberty  of  choice, 
which  is  essential  to  rational,  accountable  beings.  3.  The  influence 
of  temptation  on  the  will.  That  Adam  was  so  endowed  as  to  have 
resisted  the  temptation,  is  a  sufficient  proof  o{  the  justice  of  his  Maker 
throughout  this  transaction ;  that  his  circumstances  of  trial  were  made 
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precisely  what  they  were,  b  to  be  resolved  into  a  witdomj  the  full  mani- 
festation of  which  is,  probably,  left  to  another  state,  and  will,  doubtiess^ 
there  have  its  full  declaration. 

The  following  acute  observations  of  Bishop  Butler  may  assist  as  to 
conceive  how  possible  it  is  for  a  perfectly  innocent  being  to  fall  under 
the  power  of  evil,  whenever  a  vigilant  and  resisting  habit  is  not  per- 
fectly and  absolutely  persevered  in : — <<  This  seems  distinctly  concmva- 
ble,  from  the  very  nature  of  particular  affections  and  propensions* 
For,  suppose  creatures  intended  for  such  a  particular  state  of  life,  for 
which  such  propennons  were  necessary :  suppose  them  endowed  with 
such  propensions,  together  with  moral  understanding,  as  well  including 
a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  as  a  speculative  perception  of  it ;  and  that 
all  these  several  principles,  both  natural  and  moral,  forming  an  inward 
constitution  of  mind,  were  in  the  most  exact  proportion  possible,  t.  e. 
in  a  proportion  the  most  exactly  adapted  to  their  intended  state  of 
life :  such  creatures  would  be  made  upright,  or  finitely  perfbct.  Now 
particular  propensions,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  felt,  the  objects 
of  them  being  present ;  though  they  cannot  be  gratified  at  all,  or  not 
with  the  allowance  of  the  moral  principle.  But,  if  they  can  be  gratified 
without  its  allowance,  or  by  contradicting  it ;  then  they  must  be  con- 
ceived to  have  some  tendency,  in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet  some 
tendency,  to  induce  persons  to  such  forbidden  gratifications.  This  ten- 
dency, in  some  one  particular  propension,  may  be  increased  by  the 
greater  frequency  of  occasions  naturally  exciting  it,  than  of  occasions 
exciting  others.  The  least  voluntary  indulgence  in  forbidden  circum- 
stances, though  but  in  thought,  will  increase  this  wrong  tendency ;  and 
may  increase  it  farther,  till,  peculiar  conjunctions  perhaps  conspiring,  it 
becomes  effect ;  and  danger  from  deviating  from  right,  ends  in  actual 
deviation  from  it ;  a  danger  necessarily  arising  from  the  very  nature 
of  propension  ;  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  prevented, 
though  it  might  have  been  escaped,  or  got  innocently  through.  Hie 
case  would  be,  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  a  straight  path  marked  out  for 
a  person,  in  which  such  a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady : 
but  if  he  would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand  objects, 
catching  his  eye,  might  lead  him  out  of  it.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
how  much  even  the  first  full  overt  act  of  irregularity  might  disorder  the 
constitution ;  unsettle  the  adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions,  which 
formed  it,  and  in  which  the  uprightness  of  its  maJie  consisted :  but 
repetition  of  irregularities  would  produce  habits,  and  thus  the  constitu- 
tion  would  be  spoiled,  and  creatures  made  upright,  become  corrupt, 
and  depraved  in  their  settled  character,  proportionably  to  their  repeated 
irregularities  in  occasional  acts."  (Aru^ogy.) 

These  observations  are  general,  and  are  introduced  only  to  illustrate 
the  point,  that  we  may  conceive  of  a  creature  being  made  innocent,  and 
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yet  still  dependent  upcm  the  exercise  of  caution  for  its  preservation 
from  moral  corruption  and  offence.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  by  the  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  formation  of  evil  habits,  described  in  the  ex- 
tract just  given,  by  which  Adam  fell ;  that  Lb  but  one  way  in  which 
ve  may  conceive  it  possible  for  sin  to  enter  «  holy  soul.  He  was  ex* 
posed  to  the  wiles  of  a  tempter,  and  his  faU  was  sudden.  But  this 
exposure  to  a  particular  danger  was  only  a  circumstance  in  his  condi* 
don  of  probation.  It  was  a  varied  mode  of  subjecting  the  will  to  soli- 
citation ;  but  no  necessity  of  yielding  was  laid  upon  man  in  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance.  From  the  history  we  learn  that  the  devil 
used  not  force  but  persuasion,  which  involves  no  necessity ;  and  that 
the  devil  cannot  force  men  to  sin  is  su6^ently  plain  from  this,  that, 
such  is  his  malevolence,  that  if  he  could  render  sin  inevitable,  he  would 
not  resort  to  persuasion  and  the  sophistry  of  error  to  accomplish  an 
end  more  directly  within  his  reach.  (6) 

The  prohibition  under  which  our  first  parents  were  placed  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  **  a  fool-bom  jest,"  and  the  threatened  punishment 
has  been  argued  to  be  disproportioned  to  the  offence.  Such  objections 
are  easily  dissipated.  We  have  already  seen,  that  all  rational  creatures 
are  under  a  law  which  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  commands ;  and  that,  consequently,  our  first  parents  were 
placed  under  this  equitable  obligation.  We  have  also  seen  that  all 
specific  laws  emanate  firom  this  general  law ;  that  they  are  manifests* 
tions  of  it,  and  always  suppose  it.  The  decalogue  was  such  a  mani- 
fisstation  of  it  to  the  Jews,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light.  Certainly  this  restraint  presup. 
posed  a  right  in  God  to  command,  a  duty  in  the  creatures  to  obey ;  and 
the  particular  precept  was  but  the  exercise  of  that  previous  right  which 
was  vested  in  him,  and  the  enforcement  of  that  previous  obligation  upon 
diem.  To  suppose  it  to  be  the  only  rule  under  which  our  first  parents 
were  placed  would  be  absurd ;  for  then  it  wouldToUow,  that  if  they  had 
become  sensual  in  the  use  of  any  other  food  than  that  of  the  prohibited 
tree ;  or  if  they  had  refused  worship  and  honour  to  God,  their  Creator ; 
or  if  they  had  become  *'  hateful,  and  hating  one  another,"  these  would 
not  have  been  sins.  This  precept  was,  however,  made  prominent  by 
special  injunction ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was,  as  the  event 
showed,  a  sufficient  test  of  their  obedience. 

The  objection  that  it  was  a  positive,  and  not  a  moral  precept,  deserves 
to  be  for  a  moment  considered.  The  difference  between  the  two  iS| 
that  "  moral  precepts  are  those  the  reasons  of  which  we  see  ;  positive 
precepts  those,  the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see.     Moral  duties  arise 

(6)  **  Diabolus  causa  talis  statoi  non  potest ;  gina  ille  suasione  sola  asas  le|pU 
tmr :  suasio  auton  necessitatem  nullam  affert,  sed  moraliter  tantom  Tohintatias 
■d  se  allieere  atone  attractiere  eanatur.**  (Epi9C99iu$,) 
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oat  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior  to  external  command :  positive 
duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  com- 
mand ;  nor  would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  such  command 
received  from  him  whose  creatures  and  subjects  we  are."   {Butler's 
Analogy.)  It  has,  however,  been  justly  observed  that,  since  positive  pre- 
cepts have  somewhat  of  a  moral  nature,  we  may  see  the  reasons  of  them 
considered  in  this  view,  and,  so  far  as  we  discern  the  reasons  of  both, 
moral  and  positive  precepts  are  alike.    In  the  case  in  question  no  just 
objection,  certainly,  can  be  made  against  the  making  a  positive  precept 
the  special  test  of  the  obedience  of  our  first  parents.     In  point  of  obli- 
gation, positive  precepts  rest  upon  the  same  ground  as  moral  onesy 
namely,  the  will  of  God.     Granting,  even,  that  we  see  no  reason  for 
them,  this  does  not  alter  the  case ;  we  are  bound  to  obey  our  Creator, 
both  as  matter  of  right  and  matter  of  gratitude ;  and  the  very  essence 
of  sin  consists  in  resisting  the  will  of  God.     Even  the  reason  of  moral 
precepts,  their  fitness,  suitableness,  and  influence  upon  society,  do  not 
constitute  them  absolutely  obligatory  upon  us.     The  oUigation  rests 
upon  their  being  made  law  by  the  authority  of  God.     Their  fitness,  d^ 
may  be  the  reasons  why  he  has  made  them  parts  of  his  law  ;  but  it  is 
the  promulgation  of  his  will  which  makes  the  law  and  brings  us  under 
obligation.     In  this  respect,  then,  moral  and  positive  laws  are  of  equal 
authority  when  enjoined  with  equal  explicitness.    To  see  or  not  to  see 
the  reasons  of  the  Divine  enactments,  whether  moral  or  positive,  is  a 
circumstance  which  affects  not  the  question  of  duty.    There  is,  never- 
theless, a  distinction  to  be  made  between  positive  precepts  and  arbUrarif 
ones,  which  have  no  reason  but  the  will  of  him  who  enacts  them,  though, 
were  such  enjoined  by  ahnighty  God,  our  obligation  to  obey  would  be 
absolute.     It  is,  however,  proper  to  suppose,  that  when  the  reasons  of 
positive  precepts  are  not  seen  by  us,  they  do,  in  reaUty,  exist  in  those 
relations,  and  qualities,  and  habitudes  of  things  which  are  only  known 
to  God ;  for,  that  he  has  a  sufficient  reason  for  all  that  he  requires  of 
us,  is  a  conclusion  as  rational  as  it  is  pious ;  and  to  slight  posUice  pre- 
cepts, therefore,  is  in  fact  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  Lawgiver  only  on 
the  proud  and  presumptuous  ground,  that  he  has  not  made  us  acquainted 
with  his  own  reasons  for  enacting  them.     Nor  is  the  institution  of  such 
precepts  widiout  an  obvious  general  moral  reason,  though  the  reason  for 
the  injunction  of  particular  positive  injunctions  should  not  be  explained. 
Humility,  which  is  the  root  of  all  virtue,  may,  in  some  circumstances, 
be  more  effectually  promoted  when  we  are  required  to  obey  under  the 
authority  of  God,  than  when  we  are  prompted  abo  by  the  conviction  of 
the  fitness  and  excellence  of  his  commands.    It  is  true,  that  when  the 
observance  of  a  moral  command  and  a  positive  precept  come  into  such 
opposition  to  one  another  that  both  cannot  be  observed,  we  have  ex- 
amples in  Scripture  which  authorize  us  to  prefer  the  former  to  lbs 
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latter,  as  when  our  Lord  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  justified  hia 
disciples  for  plucking  the  ears  of  com  when  they  were  hungry ;  yet, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  rigidness  which  forbade  the  doing  good  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  in  these  cases  of  necessity,  we  have  our  Lord's  authority 
to  say,  was  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  moral  precept  itself, 
and  no  direct  infringement  of  it  was  impUed  in  either  case.  Should 
an  actual  impossibility  occur  of  observing  two  precepts,  one  a  moral 
and  the  other  a  positive  one,  it  can  be  but  a  rare  case,  and  our  con- 
duct must  certainly  be  regulated,  not  on  our  own  views  merely,  but  on 
such  general  principles  as  our  now  perfect  revelation  furnishes  us  w^ith, 
and  it  is  at  our  risk  that  we  misapply  them.  In  the  case  of  our  first 
parents,  the  positive  command  neither  did,  nor,  apparently  in  their 
circumstances,  could  stand  in  opposition  to  any  moral  injunction  con- 
tained in  that  universal  law  under  which  they  were  placed.  It  har- 
monized perfectly  with  its  two  great  principles,  love  to  God  and  love 
to  our  neighbour,  for  both  would  be  violated  by  disobedience  ; — one, 
by  rebellion  against  the  Creator ;  the  other,  by  disregard  of  each  other's 
welfare,  and  that  of  their  posterity. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  this  positive  injunction  without  some  obvious  moral 
reason,  the  case  with  probably  all  positive  precepts  of  Divine  authority, 
when  carefully  considered.  The  ordinances  of  public  worship,  baptism 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  have  numerous  and  very  plain  reasons  both 
of  subjection,  recognition,  and  gratitude ;  and  so  had  the  prohibition  of 
the  fruit  of  one  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.  The  moral  precepts  of  the 
decalogue  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  inappropriate  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  first  pair ;— such  as  the  prohibitions  of  poly- 
theism  ;  of  the  use  of  idolatrous  images ;  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain ;  of  thefl  and  adultery ;  of  murder  and  covetousness.  Thus  even 
if  objectors  were  left  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  point  out  a  better  test  of 
obedience  than  that  which  was  actually  appointed,  they  would  find,  as 
.  in  most  such  cases,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  object  than  to  suggest. 
The  law  was,  in  the  first  place,  simple  and  explicit ;  it  was  not  diffi. 
cult  of  observation ;  and  it  accorded  with  the  circumstances  of  those 
on  whom  it  was  enjoined.  They  were  placed  amidst  abundance  of 
pleasant  and  exhilarating  fruits,  and  of  those  one  kind  only  was  re- 
served. This  reservation  implied  also  great  principles.  It  may  be 
turned  into  ridicule  :— so,  by  an  ignorant  person,  might  the  reserve  in 
our  customs  of  a  pepper  corn,  or  other  quit  rent,  which  yet  are  ac- 
knowledgments of  subjection  and  sovereignty.  This  is  given  as  an 
illustration,  not,  indeed,  as  a  parallel ;  for  there  is  a  very  natural  view 
of  this  transaction  in  paradise,  which  gives  to  it  an  aspect  so  noble  and 
dignified,  that  we  may  well  shudder  at  the  impiety  of  that  poor  wit  by 

which  it  has  been  sometimes  ignorantly  assailed.     The  dominion  of 
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this  lower  worid  had  heen  given  to  man,  hut  it  is  equaDy  required  hy 
the  Divine  glory,  and  hy  the  henefit  of  creatures  themselves,  that  all 
should  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  him.     Man  was  required  to  do 
this,  as  it  were,  openly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  creation,  by  a 
public  token,  and  to  give  proof  of  it  hy  a  continued  abstinence  from  the 
prohibited  fruit.     He  was  required  to  do  it  also  in  a  way  suitable  to  his 
excellent  nature  and  to  his  character  as  lord  of  all  other  creatures,  by  a 
free  and  voluntary  obedience,  thus  acknowledging  the  common  Creator 
to  be  his  supreme  Lord,  and  himself  to  be  dependent  upon  his  bounty  and 
favour.     In  this  view  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  fitting,  as  a  test 
of  obedience,  and  nothing  more  important  than  the  mora}  lesson  conti- 
nually taught  by  the  obligation  thus  openly  and  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  and  authority  of  him  who  was,  naturally,  the  Lord  of  all.  (7) 
The  immediate,  visible  agent  in  the  seduction  of  man  to  sin  was  the 
serpent ;  but  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture  is  in  proof  that  the  real 
tempter  was  that  subtle  and  powerful  evil  spirit,  whose  general  appel- 
latives are  the  Devil  and  Satan.  (8)    This  shows  that  ridicule,  as  to 
the  serpent,  is  quite  misplaced,  and  that  one  of  the  most  serious  doctrines 
is  involved  in  the  whole  account, — the  doctrine  of  diaboUcal  influence. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
pristine  form  and  qualities  of  this  animal,  except  that  it  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which  the  Lord  God  had  made,  by  his 
^subtlety"  or  intelligence,  for  the  word  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  bad 
sense ;  and  we  might,  indeed,  be  content  to  give  credit  to  Satan  for  a 
wily  choice  of  the  most  fitting  instrument  for  his  purpose.    These  are 
questions  which,  however,  sink  into  nothing  before  the  important  doc- 
trine of  the  Uability  of  man,  both  in  his  primitive  and  in  his  fallen  state* 
lo  temptations  marshalled  and  directed  by  a  superior,  malignant  intelli- 
gence.   Of  this,  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  admit  the  Scriptures 
10  be  interpreted  by  any  rules  which  will  admit  them  to  be  written  for 
explicit  instruction  and  the  use  of  popular  readers ;  and,  although  we 
liave  but  general  intimations  of  the  existence  of  an  order  of  apostate 
spirits,  and  know  nothing  of  the  date  of  their  creation,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  their  probation  and  fall ;  yet  this  is  clear,  that  they  are  per- 
mitted, for  their  <*  time,"  to  have  influence  on  earth ;  to  war  against  the 
virtue  and  the  peace  of  man,  though  under  constant  control  and  govern- 

(7)  **  Legem  tamen  banc  idcirco  hoinini  latom  fuisse  arbitramur,  ut  ei  obee- 
quendo  et  obtemperando,  palam  publiceque  vcluti  tcstaretur,  so,  cui  domininxD 
riorum  omnium  crcatarum  a  Deo  delntam  erat,  Deo  tamcn  ipsi  snbjectmn  obnoxi- 
timqae  esse ;  utque  obsequio  eodem  suo  tanqaam  vaiAillaB  et  clienSf  pablico  aliquo 
rMK^gnitionis  symbolo,  profiteretur,  eo  in  omnibus  Deo  suo,  tanquam  supremo 
Domino,  obtemperare  et  parere  vello ;  id  quod  tequissimum  erat.'*  {Episcofiuf,)  • 

(8)  The  former  word  signifies  a  tradueer  and  faUe  accuttr,  the  latter  an 
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ment ;  and  that  this  entered  into  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  of  our 
first  parents,  and  that  it  enters  into  ours.  In  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the  fall,  therefore,  without  giving  up  any  portion  of  the  Uteral  sense,  we 
must,  on  the  authority  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  look  beyond  the 
letter,  and  regard  the  serpent  but  as  the  insirumerU  of  a  super-human 
tempter,  who  then  commenced  his  first  act  of  warfare  against  the  rule 
of  God  in  this  lower  world ;  and  began  a  contest,  which,  for  purposes 
of  wisdom,  to  be  hereafter  more  fiiUy  disclosed,  he  has  been  allowed  to 
carry  on  for  ages,  and  will  still  be  permitted  to  maintain  till  the  result 
shall  make  his  £bJ1  more  marked,  and  bring  into  view  moral  truths  and 
principles  in  which  the  whole  universe  of  innocent  or  redeemed  creatures 
are,  probably,  to  be  instructed  to  their  eternal  advantage. 

In  like  manner,  the  malediction  pronounced  upon  the  serpent,  while  it 
IB  to  be  understood  Uterally  as  to  that  animal,  must  be  considered  as 
teaching  more  than  the  letter  simply  expresses ;  and  the  terms  of  it  are, 
therefore,  for  the  reason  given  above,  (the  comment  found  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture^)  to  be  regarded  as  symbolical.  ^  As  the  Uteral  sense  does 
not  exclude  the  mystical,  the  cursing  of  the  serpent  is  a  symbol  to  us, 
and  a  visible  pledge  of  the  malediction  with  which  the  devil  is  struck  by 
God,  and  whereby  he  is  become  the  most  abominable  and  miserable  of 
all  creatures.  But  man,  by  the  help  of  the  ^eed  of  the  woman^  that  is, 
by  our  Saviour,  shall  bruise  his  head,  wound  him  in  the  place  that  is  most 
mortal,  and  destroy  him  with  eternal  ruin.  In  the  meantime,  the  enmity 
and  abhorrence  we  have  of  the  serpent  is  a  continual  warning  to  us  of 
the  danger  we  are  in  of  the  devil,  and  how  heartily  we  ought  to  abhor 
him  and  all  his  works."  {Archbishop  King,)  To  this  view,  indeed,  stren- 
uous objections  have  been  made ;  and  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  doc- 
trine of  so  eariy  and  significant  a  promise  of  a  Redeemer, — a  promise 
so  expressed  as  necessarily  to  imply  redemption  through  the  temporary 
suffering  of  the  Redeemer,  the  bruising  of  his  heel^ — many  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  up  the  latter  entirely,  in  other  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  to  resolve  the  whole  into  fable,  resist  this  addition  of  the  para- 
bolical  meaning  to  the  literal,  and  contend  fdr  that  alone.  In  answer 
to  this,  we  may  observe, — 

1.  That,  on  the  merely  literal  interpretation  of  these  words,  the  main 
instrument  of  the  transgression  would  remain  unsentenced  and  unpun- 
ished. That  instrument  was  the  devil,  as  already  shown,  and  who,  in 
evident  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  is  called  in  Scripture,  '^  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,"  "  a  liar  and  the  father  of  lies ;"  "  that  old  serpent, 
called  the  devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world ;"  he  ^  who 
sinneth  from  the  beginning ;"  so  that  whosoever  ^  committeth  sin  is  of 
the  devil,"  and  consequently  our  first  parents.  It  is  also  in  plain  alhi- 
non  to  this  history  and  the  bruising  of  the  head  of  the  serpent  that  the 
apostle  takes  the  phrase  of  ^  bruising"  Satan  under  the  feet  of  believers. 
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Hiese  passages  can  only  be  disposed  of  by  resolving  the  whole  account 
of  diaboUcal  agency  in  Scripture  into  figures  of  speech ;  (the  theory 
adopted  by  Socinians,  and  which  will  be  subsequently  refuted ;)  but  if 
the  agency  of  Satan  be  allowed  in  this  transax^tion^  then  to  confine  our* 
selves  to  the  merely  Uteral  sense  leaves  the  prime  mover  of  the  offence 
without  any  share  of  the  malediction ;  and  the  curse  of  the  serpent  must, 
therefore,  in  justice,  be  concluded  to  &11  with  the  least  weight  upon  the 
animal  instrument,  the  serpent  itself,  and  with  its  highest  emphasis  upon 
the  intelligent  and  accountable  seducer. 

2.  We  are  compelled  to  this  interpretation  by  the  reason  of  the  ease. 
That  a  higher  power  was  identified  with  the  serpent  in  the  transaction, 
is  apparent,  from  the  intelligent  and  rational  powers  ascribed  to  the  ser- 
pent, which  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  between  man  and 
the  inferior  animals  to  attribute  to  a  mere  brute.  He  was  the  most 
**  subtle"  of  the  beasts,  made  such  near  approaches  to  rationaUtyaa  to 
be  a^  instrument  by  which  to  deceive ;  but,  assuredly,  the  use  of  speech, 
of  reasoning  powers,  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  power  of 
seductive  artifice  to  entrap  human  beings  in  their  state  of  perfection  into 
sin  against  God,  are  not  the  faculties  of  an  irrational  animal.  The 
solemn  manner,  too,  in  which  the  Almighty  addresses  the  serpent  in 
pronouncing  the  curse,  shows  that  an  intelligent  and  free  agent  was 
arraigned  before  him,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  to 
the  contrary. 

3.  The  circumstances  of  our  first  parents  also  confirm  ^he  symbolical 
interpretation,  in  conjunction  with  the  literal  one.  This  is  shown  by 
Bishop  Sherlock  with  much  acuteness : — 

**  They  were  now  in  a  state  of  sin,  standing  before  God  to  receive 

sentence  for  their  disobedience,  and  had  reason  to  expect  a  full  execution 

of  the  penalty  threatened.     In  the  day  thcu.eatest  thereof^  thou  shaU 

surely  die.     But  God  came  in  mercy  as  well  as  judgment,  purposing 

not  only  to  punish,  but  to  restore  man.     The  judgment  is  awfiil  and 

severe :  the  woman  is  doomed  to  sorrow  in  conception ;  the  man  to 

sorrow  and  travail  all  th^  days  of  his  life ;  the  ground  is  cursed  for  his 

sake ;  and  the  end  of  the  judgment  is,  dust  ihou  art,  and  unto  dust  them 

shall  return.     Had  they  been  left  thus,  they  might  have  continued  is 

their  labour  and  sorrow  for  their  appointed  time,  and  at  last  have  returned 

to  dust,  without  any  well-grounded  hope  or  confidence  in  God :  they  must 

have  looked  upon  themselves  as  rejected  by  their  Maker,  delivered  up 

to  trouble  and  sorrow  in  this  world,  and  as  having  no  hope  in  any  other. 

Upon  this  ground  I  conceive  there  could  have  been  no  religion  left  in  the 

world ;  for  a  sense  of  rdigion  without  hope  is  a  state  of  phrenzy  and 

.  distraction,  void  of  all  inducements  to  love  and  obedience,  or  any  thing 

else  that  is  praiseworthy.    If,  therefore,  Grod  intended  to  preserve  them 

as  ofcgects  of  mercy,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  communicate  » 
9. 
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WMch  hope  to  them,  as  might  he  a  rational  foundation  for  their  future 
endeavours  to  be  reconciled  to  him.    This  seems  to  be  the  primary  in- 
tention of  this  first  Divine  prophecy ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  the  state 
of  the  worldy  and  the  condition  of  religion,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  supported  without  the  communication  of  such  hopes.     Tlie  pro- 
phecy  is  excellently  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  manifestly  conveyed 
such  hopes  to  our  first  parents.    For  let  us  consider  in  what  sense  we 
may  suppose  them  to  understand  the  prophecy.    Now  they  must  neces- 
sarily understand  the  prophecy,  either  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words,  or  according  to  such  meaning  as  the  whole  circumstance 
of  the  transaction,  of  which  they  are  part,  does  require.    If  we  suppose ; 
them  to  understand  the  words  literally  only,  and  that  God  meant  themr 
to  be  so  understood,  this  passage  must  appear  ridiculous.    Do  but  ima^ 
gine  that  you  see  God  coming  to  judge  the  offenders ;  Adam  and  Eve\ 
before  him  in  the  utmost  distress ;  that  you  hear  God  inflicting  pains,! 
and  sorrows,  and  misery,  and  death,  upon  the  first  of  human  race ;  and* 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  scene  of  wo  and  great  calamity,  you  hear  I 
him  foretelling,  with  great  solemnity,  a  very  trivial  accident  that  should  '; 
sometimes  happen  in  the  worid :  that  serpents  would  be  apt  to  bite  men  ■ 
by  the  heels,  and  that  men  would  be  apt  to  revenge  themselves  by  strik-  ' 
ing  them  on  the  head. ,  What  has  this  trifle  to  do  with  the  loss  of  man- 
kind, with  the  corruption  of  the  natural  and  moral  world,  and  the  ruin  of 
an  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  creation  ?     Great  comfort  it  was  to 
Adam,  doubtless,  after  telling  him  that  his  days  would  be  short  and  full 
of  misery,  and  his  end  without  hope,  to  let  him  know  that  he  should  now 
and  then  knock  a  snake  on  the  head,  but  not  even  that,  without  pa3dng 
dear  for  his  poor  victory,  for  the  snake  should  often  bite  him  by  the  heel. 
Adam  surely  could  not  understand  the  prophecy  in  this  sense,  though 
some  of  his  sons  have  so  understood  it.    Leaving  this,  therefore,  as  abso- 
lutdy  absurd  and  ridiculous,  let  us  consider  what  meaning  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction  do  necessarily  fix  to  the  words  of  this  prophecy* 
Adam  tempted  by  his  wife,  and  she  by  the  serpent,  had  fallen  from  their 
obedience,  and  were  now  in  the  presence  of  God  expecting  judgment. 
They  knew  full  well  at  this  juncture,  that  their /oZZ  was  the  victory  of  the 
serpentj  whom  by  experience  they  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  God  and  to 
man ;  to  man,  whom  he  had  ruined  by  seducing  him  to  sin ;  to  God, 
the  noblest  work  of  whose  creation  he  had  defaced.    It  could  not,  there- 
fore, but  be  some  comfort  to  them  to  hear  the  serpent  first  condemned, 
and  to  see  that,  however  he  had  prevailed  against  them,  he  had  gained 
no  victory  over  their  Maker,  who  was  able  to  assert  his  own  honour,  and 
to  punish  this  great  author  of  iniquity.   By  this  method  of  God's  proceed- 
ing they  were  secured  from  thinking  that  there  was  any  evil  being  equal 
to  the  Creator  in  power  and,  dominion  :  an  opinion  which  gained  ground 
in  after  times  through  the  prevalence  of  eril,  and  is,  where  it  does  pre- 
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vail,  destructive  of  all  trae  religion.  The  bdief  of  God's  supreme  domi- 
nioD,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  being  thus  presenred,  it 
was  still  necessary  to  give  them  such  hopes  as  they  could  not  but  con- 
ceive, when  they  heard  from  the  mouth  of  God,  that  the  serpent's  vic- 
tory was  not  a  complete  victory,  over  even  themselves ;  that  they  and 
their  posterity  should  be  enabled  to  contest  his  empire ;  and  though 
they  were  tO'  suffer  much  in  the  struggle,  yet  finally  they  should  pre- 
vail and  bruise. the  serpent's  head,  and  be  delivered  from  his  power  and 
dominion  over  them.  What  now  could  they  conceive  this  conquest  ovei 
the  serpent  to  mean  ?  Is  it  not  natural  to  expect  that  we  shall  recover 
that  by  victory  which  we  lost  by  being  defeated?  They  knew  that  the 
enemy  had  subdued  them  by  sin,  could  they  then  conceive  hopes  of 
victory  otherwise  than  by  righteousness  ?  They  lost  through  sin  the 
happiness  of  their  creation,  could  they  expect  less  from  the  return  of 
righteousness  than  the  recovery  of  the  blessings  forfeited  ?  What  dse 
but  this  could  they  expect  ?  For  the  certain  knowledge  they  had  of 
their  loss  when  the  serpent  prevailed,  could  not  but  lead  them  to  a  cleax 
knowledge  of  what  they  should  regain  by  prevailing  against  the  ser- 
pent. The  language  of  this  prophecy  is  indeed  in  part  metaphorical, 
but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  ail  metaphors  are  of  uncertain 
signification  ;  for  the  design  and  scope  of  the  speaker,  with  the  circum- 
stances attending,  create  a  final  and  determinate  sense." 

The  import  of  this  prediction  appears,  from  various  allusions  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  have  been,  that  the  Messiah,  who  was,  in  an  eminent  and  pecu- 
liar sense,  the  seed  of  the  toomait,  should,  though  \umae\f  hrttued  in  the 
conflict,  obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the  malice  and  power  of  Satan, 
and  so  restore  those  benefits  to  man  which  by  sin  he  had  lost.  From 
this  time  hope  looked  forward  to  the  Grbat  Rbstoxbb,  and  sacrifices, 
which  are  no  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  began  to  be  offered,  in  pre- 
figuration  of  the  fact  and  efficacy  of  his  sufferings.  From  that  first 
promise,  that  light  of  salvation  broke  forth,  which,  by  the  increased 
illumination  of  revelation,  through  following  ages,  shone  brighter  and 
brighter  to  the  perfect  day.  To  what  extent  our  first  parents  under- 
stood this  promise  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say.  Sufficiently,  there  ifl 
no  doubt,  for  hope  and  faith ;  and  that  it  might  be  the  ground  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  religion,  in  which  salvation  was  to  be  of  grace,  not  of 
works,  and  in  which  prayer  was  to  be  offered  for  all  necessary  bless- 
ings, on  the  ground  of  pure  mercy,  and  through  the  intercession  of  an 
infinitely  worthy  Mediator.  The  Scriptures  cannot  be  explained,  unless 
this  be  admitted,  for  these  are  the  very  principles  which  are  assumed  in 
God's  government  of  man  from  the  period  of  his  fall ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, probable,  that  in  those  earliest  patriarchal  ages,  of  which  we  have 
80  brief  and  rapid  an  account  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  which  we 

may,  nevertheless,  collect,  were  ages  distinguished  by  the  frequent  and 
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Tidble  Intercourse  of  God  and  saperior  beings  with  men,  there  were  re- 
▼dations  made  and  instructions  given  which  are  not  specifically  record- 
ed, but  which  formed  that  body  of  theology  which  is,  unquestionably, 
presupposed  by  the  whole  Mosaic  institute.  But  if  we  allow  that  this 
first  promise,  as  interpreted  by  us,  contains  more  than  our  first  parents 
can  be  supposed  to  hare  discovered  in  it,  we  may  say,  with  the  prelate 
just  quoted,  **  Since  this  prophecy  has  been  plainly  fiilfilled  in  Christ, 
and  by  the  event  appropriated  to  him  only,  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
comes  to  be  conceived  to  be  so  ridiculous  a  thing  in  us  to  suppose  that 
God,  to  whom  the  whole  event  wks  known  from  the  beginning,  should 
make  choice  of  such  expressions  as  naturally  conveyed  so  much  know* 
ledge  to  our  first  parents  as  he  intended,  and  yet  should  appear,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  event  which  he, 
from  the  beginning,  saw,  and  which  he  intended  the  world  should  one 
day  see,  and  which,  when  they  should  see,  they  might  the  more  easily 
acknowledge  to  be  the  work  of  his  hand,  by  the  secret  evidence  which 
he  had  enclosed  from  the  days  of  old  in  the  words  of  prophecy." 

From  these  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  fall,  we  are  called  to  con- 
sider the  state  into  which  that  event  reduced  the  first  man  and  his 
posterity. 

As  to  Adam,  it  is  clear  that  he  became  liable  to  inevitable  deathj  and 
that,  during  his  temporary  life,  he  was  doomed  to  severe  labour,  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  by  eating  his  bread  in,  or  ''by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow."  These  are  incontrovertible  points ;  but  that  the  threatening 
of  death,  as  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  included  spiritual  and  eternal 
death,  as  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
largely  and  resolutely  debated,  and  will  require  our  consideration. 

On  this  subject  the  following  are  the  leading  opinions  : — 

The  view  stated  by  Pelagius,  who  lived  in  the  fiflh  century,  is  (if  he 
has  not  been  misrepresented)  that  which  is  held  by  the  modem  Soci- 
nians.  It  is,  that  though  Adam,  by  his  transgression,  exposed  himself 
to  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker,  yet  that  neither  were  the  powers  of 
his  own  nature  at  all  impaired,  nor  have  his  posterity,  in  any  sense, 
sustained  the  smallest  hurt  by  his  disobedience  ;  that  he  was  created 
mortal,  and  would,  therefore,  have  died,  had  he  not  sinned ;  and  that 
the  only  evil  he  suffered  was  his  being  expelled  from  paradise,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  discipline  of  labour.  That  his  posterity,  like  himself,  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial ;  that  death  to  them,  as  to  him,  is  a  natural 
event ;  and  that  the  prospect  of  certain  dissolution,  joined  to  the  com- 
mon calamities  6f  life,  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  By  a 
proper  attention  we  may  maintain  our  innocence  amidst  surrounding 
temptations,  and  may  also  daily  improve  in  moral  excellence,  by  the 
proper  use  of  reason  and  other  natural  powers. 

A  second  opinion  has  been  attributed  to  the  followers  of  Armisiufli 
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on  which  a  remark  idiall  just  now  be  offered.  It  has  been  thus  epito- 
mized by  Dr.  Hill : — 

''According  to  this  opinion,  although  the  first  man  had  a  body  natu- 
rally frail  and  mortal,  his  life  would  have  been  for  ever  preserved  by 
the  bounty  of  his  Creator,  had  he  continued  obedient ;  and  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  God,  to  preserve  his  mortal  body  from  decay,  was 
the  fruit  of  life.  Death  was  declared  to  be  the  penalty  of  transgression ; 
and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  transgressed,  he  was  removed  at  a  distance 
from  the  tree  of  life  ;  and  his  posterity,  inheriting  his  natural  mortality, 
and  not  having  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  are  subjected  to  death.  It  is 
therefore  said  by  St.  Paul,  *  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men.  In  Adam  all  die.  By 
one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one.'  These  expressions  clearly 
point  out  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  an  evil 
brought  upon  his  posterity  by  his  fault ;  and  this  the  Arminiana  under- 
stand  to  be  the  whole  meaning  of  its  being  said,  'Adam  begat  a  son  in 
his  own  likeness,  af\er  his  image,'  Gen.  v,  8,  and  of  Paul  saying,  'We 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly.' 

"  It  is  admitted,  however,  by  those  who  hold  the  opinion,  that  this 
change  upon  the  condition  of  mankind,  from  a  Ufe  preserved  without 
end,  to  mortaUty,  was  most  unfavourable  to  their  moral  character.  The 
fear  of  death  enfeebles  and  enslaves  the  mind ;  the  pursuit  of  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  support  a  frail  perishing  life,  engrosses 
and  contracts  the  soul ;  and  the  desires  of  sensual  pleasure  are  render- 
ed more  eager  and  ungovernable,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  time  of 
enjoying  them  soon  passes  away.  Hence  arise  envying  of  those  who 
have  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life — strife  with  those 
who  interfere  in  our  enjoyments — impatience  under  restraint — and 
•orrow  and  repining  when  pleasure  is  abridged.  And  to  this  variety  of 
turbulent  passions,  the  natural  fruits  of  the  punishment  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, there  are  also  to  be  added,  all  the  fretfulness  and  disquietude 
occasioned  by  the  diseases  and  pains  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
condition  of  a  mortal  being.  In  this  way  the  Arminians  explain  such 
expressions  as  these,  'by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sin- 
ners ;'  '  all  are  under  sin ;'  '  behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,'  «.  «.  all 
men,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  are  bom  in  these  circumstances^ — 
under  that  disposition  of  events  which  subjects  them  to  the  dominion  of 
passion,  and  exposes  them  to  so  many  temptations,  that  it  is  imposdUe 
for  any  man  to  maintain  his  integrity.  And  hence,  they  say,  arises 
the  necessity  of  a  Saviour,  who,  restoring  to  man  the  immortality  which 
he  had  forfeited,  may  be  said  to  have  abolished  death ;  who  effectually 
delivers  his  followers  from  that  bondage  of  mind,  and  that  corruption 
of  character,  which  are  connected  with  the  fear  of  death  ;  who,  by  his 
perftet  obedience,  obtains  pardon  for  those  sins  into  which  they  have 
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been  betrayed  by  their  condition ;  and  by  his  Spirit  enables  tliem  to 
overcome  the  temptations  which  human  nature  of  itself  cannot  withstand. 

"  According  to  this  opinion,  then,  the  human  race  has  suffered  uni- 
▼ersally  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  manner  of  their  suffering  is  analogous  to  many  circum- 
stances in  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence ;  for  we  often  see 
children,  by  the  negligence  or  fault  of  their  parents,  placed  in  situations 
very  unfavourable  both  to  their  prosperity  and  to  their  improvement ;  and 
we  can  trace  the  profligacy  of  their  character  to  the  defects  of  their 
education,  to  the  example  set  before  them  in  their  youth,  and  to  the 
multiplied  temptations  in  which,  from  a  want  of  due  attention  on  the 
part  of  others,  they  find  themselves  early  entangled."  (Lectures,) 

That  this  is  a  very  defective  view  of  the  effects  of  the  original  offence 
upon  Adam  and  his  descendants  must  be  acknowledged.  Whether  Adam, 
as  to  his  body,  became  mortal  by  positive  infliction^  or  by  being  excluded 
from  the  means  of  warding  off  disease  and  mortality,  which  were  pro- 
vided in  the  tree  of  life,  is  a  speculative  point,  which  has  no  important 
theological  bearing ;  but  that  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  not 
merely  its  greater  liability  to  be  corrupted,  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
will  presently  be  shown.  This  [semi-Pelagian  sentiment]  was  not  the 
•pinion  of  Arminius,  nor  of  his  immediate  followers.  Nor  is  it  the 
opinion  of  that  large  body  of  Christians,  often  called  Arminians,  who 
follow  the  theological  opinions  of  Mr.  Wesley.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Whitby  and  several  divines  of  the  English  Church,  who,  though 
called  Arminians,  were  semi-Pelagians,  or  at  least  made  great  approaches 
to  that  error ;  and  the  writer  just  quoted  has  no  authority  for  giving  this 
as  the  Arminian  opinion,  except  the  work  of  Whitby's,  entitled,  Trot* 
tatus  de  Imputatiane  Peccati  Adami,  In  this,  however,  he  has  followed 
others,  who,  on  Whitby's  authority,  attribute  this  notion  not  only  to 
Arminius  singly,  but  to  the  body  of  the  remonstrants,  and  to  all  those 
who,  to  this  day,  advocate  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption.  This  is 
one  proof  how  little  pains  many  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  school  have 
taken  to  imderstand  the  opinions  they  have  hastily  condemned  in  mass. 

The  following  passages  from  the  writings  of  Arminius  will  do  justice 
to  the  character  of  that  eminent  divine  on  this  important  subject. 

In  the  15th  and  16th  propositions  of  his  7th  public  lecture  on  the  first 
tin  of  the  first  many  he  says, — 

'*  The  immediate  and  proper  effect  of  this  sin  was«  that  God  was 
offended  by  it.  For  since  the  form  of  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law,  I  John  iii,  4,  such  transgression  primarily  and  immediately  impinges 
against  the  Legislator  himself,  Gen.  iii,  2 ;  and  it  impinges  against  him. 
Gen.  iii,  16,  19,  23,  24,  with  offence,  it  having  been  his  will  that  his 
law  should  not  be  infringed,  Gen.  iii,  17 :  from  which  he  conceives  a 
just  wrath,  which  is  the  second  effect  of  sin.    But  this  wrath  is  fdlowed 
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by  the  iDfliction  of  punishmenty  which  here  is  twofold :  1*  A  liaUlity 
to  both  deaths,  Rom.  vi,  23.  2.  A  privation  of  that  primeval  holiness 
and  righteousness,  Luke  xix,  26,  which,- because  they  were  the  effects 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  man,  ought  not  to  remain  in  man  who 
had  fallen  firom  the  favour  of  God,  and  had  incurred  his  anger.  For 
that  Spirit  is  a  seal  and  token  of  the  Divine  &vour  and  benevolence, 
Rom.  viii,  14,  15 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  12. 

<<  But  the  whole  of  this  sin  is  not  peculiar  to  our  first  parents^  but  is 
common  to  the  whole  race,  and  to  aU  their  posterity,  who,  at  the  time 
when  the  first  sin  was  conimitted,  were  in  their  loins,  and  who  after- 
ward descended  from  them  in  the  natural  mode  of  propagation,  accord- 
ing  to  the  primitive  benediction.  For,  in  Adam  all  have  sinned,  Rom. 
V,  12.  Whatever  punishment,  therefore,  was  inflicted  on  our  first  pa* 
renUi,  has  also  pervaded  all  their  posterity,  and  still  oppresses  them : 
so  that  all  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  Eph.  ii,  81,  obnoxious  to 
condemnation  and  to  death,  temporal  and  eternal,  Rom.  v,  12,  and  are^ 
lastly,  devoid  of  that  [primeval]  righteousness  and  holiness :  with  which 
evils  they  would  continue  oppressed  for  ever,  unless  they  were  deliver, 
ed  from  them  by  Jesus 'Christ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever! 
Rom.  V,  18,  19." 

In  the  epistle  which  Arminius  addressed  to  Hippolytus,  describing 
grace  and  free  will,  his  views  on  this  subject  are  still  more  cleariy 
expressed : — 

**ltia  impossible  for  free  will  without  grace  to  begin  or  perfect  any 
true  or  spiritual  good.  I  say,  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  pertains  to 
regeneration,  is  simply  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  illumination  of 
the  mind,  the  ordering  of  the  affections,  and  the  inclination  of  the  will 
to  that  which  is  good.  It  is  that  which  operates  on  the  mind,  the 
affections,  and  the  will ;  which  infiises  good  thoughts  into  the  mind, 
inspires  good  desires  into  the  affections,  and  leads  the  will  to  execute 
good  thoughts  and  good  desires.  It  pi^ vents,  (goes  before,)  accom- 
panies, and  follows.  It  excites,  assists,  works  in  us  to  will,  and  works 
with  us,  that  we  may  not  will  in  vain.  It  averts  temptations,  stands  by 
and  aids  us  in  temptations,  supports  us  against  the  flesh,  the  world,  and 
Satan ;  and,  in  the  conflict,  it  grants  us  to  enjoy  the  victory.  It  raises 
up  again  those  who  are  conquered  and  fallen,  it  establishes  them,  and 
endues  them  with  new  strength,  and  renders  them  more  cautious.  It 
begins,  promotes,  perfects,  and  consummates  salvation.  I  confess,  that 
the  mind  of  the  natural  {amnudit)  and  carnal  man  is  darkened,  his 
affections  are  depraved  and  disordered,  his  will  is  refiractory,  and  that 
the  man  is  dead  in  siru,** 

And,  in  his  11th  Public  Disputation  on  the  Free  will  of  Man,  and  its 
powers,  he  says,  **  that  the  will  of  man,  with  respect  to  true  good,  is 

not  <U7  wounded,  bruised,  inferior,  crooked,  and  attenuated ;  but  it  if 

ft 
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likewise  cgplnHited,  dewtrayed^  and  2off ;  and  has  no  powers  whatever, 
except  sach  as  are  excited  by  grace. '^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  remonstrants  is,  ^  That  God,  to  the  glory  of  his 
abundant  goodness,  having  decreed  to  make  man  after  his  own  image, 
and  to  give  him  an  easy  and  most  equal  law,  and  add  thereunto  a 
threatening  of  death  to  the  transgressors  thereof,  and  foreseeing  that 
Adam  would  wilfully  transgress  the  same,  and  thereby  make  AinweZfand 
hiBpogterity  liable  to  condemnation ;  though  God  was,  notwithstanding, 
mercifully  affected  toward  man,  yet,  out  of  respect  to  his  justice  and 
truth,  he  would  not  give  way  to  his  mercy  to  save  man  till  his  justice 
abouM  be  satisfied,  and  his  serious  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  righteous- 
ness  should  be  made  known."  The  condemnation  here  spoken  of^  as 
affecting  Adam  and  his  posterity,  is  to  be  understood  of  more  than  the 
death  of  the  body,  as  being  opposed  to  the  sdlvaium  procured  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  moral  state  of  human  na« 
ture  since  the  fall,  the  third  of  their  articles,  exhibited,  at  the  s3mod  of 
Dort,  states,  that  the  remonstrants  *^  hold  that  a  man  hath  not  saving 
£dth  of  himsdf,  nor  from  the  power  of  his  own  free  will,  seeing  that, 
while  he  is  in  the  state  of  sin,  he  cannot  of  himself,  nor  by  himself, 
think,  win,  or  do  any  saving  good."  (0) 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  often  claimed  as 
exclusively  Calvinistic  on  this  point,  accords  perfectly  with  true  Armi* 
nianism.  <<  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  or  imitation  of 
Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk ;  but  it  is  the  fault  or  corruption 
of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring 
of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness^ 
and  is  of  his  own  nature  only  inclined  to  evil,"  dec.  Some  of  the  divines 
of  this  Church  have,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  soften  this 
article,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  phrase  ^  very  far.  gone,"  as  though 
it  did  not  express  a  total  defection  from  original  righteousness.  The 
articles  were,  however,  subscribed  by  the  two  houses  of  convocation,  in 
1571,  in  Latin  and  English  also,  and  therefore  both  copies  are  equally 
authentic.  The  Latin  copy  expresses  this  phrase  by  **  quam  longissisno 
distet ;"  which  is  as  strong  an  expression  as  that  language  can  furnish, 
fixes  the  sense  of  the  compilers  on  this  point,  and  takes  away  the  argu- 
ment which  rests  on  the  alleged  equivocalness  of  the  English  version* 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  material  discrepancy  between  this  statement 
of  the  fallen  condition  of  man  and  the  Augsburgh  Confession,  the  doc 
trineof  the  French  Churches,  that  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  Scotland, 
and,  so  far  as  the  moral  state  of  man  only  is  concerned,  the  views  of 
Calvin  himself.  There  are,  It  is  true,  such  expressions  as  **  contagion,** 
''infection,"  and  the  like,  in  some  of  these  formularies,  which  are  some- 

(9)  See  tenets  of  the  remonetranti,  in  Nichol's  **  Calvinism  and  ArminitakHI 
Compaxed.** 
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what  equivocal,  as  bearing  upon  a  point  from  which  some  divines,  both 
Anninians  and  Calvinists,  have  dissented, — the  direct  corruption  of 
human  nature  by  a  sort  of  judicial  act ;  but,  this  point  excepted,  to 
which  we  shall  subsequently  turn  our  attention,  the  true  Arminian,  as 
fidly  as  the  Calvinist,  admits  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents ;  and  is  indeed 
enabled  to  carry  it  through  his  system  with  greater  consistency  than 
the  Calvinist  himself.  For,  while  the  latter  is  obliged,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  certain  good  dispositions  and  occasional  reUgious  inclinations 
in  those  who  never  give  any  evidence  of  their  actual  conversion  to 
God,  to  refer  them  to  nature^  and  not  to  grace,  which,  according  to 
them,  is  not  given  to  the  reprobate,  the  believer  in  general  redemption 
maintains  the  total  incapacity  of  unassisted  nature  to'  produce  such 
effects,  and  attributes  them  to  that  Divine  gracious  influence  which,  if 
not  resisted,  would  lead  on  to  conversion.  Some  of  the  doctrines  joined 
by  Calvinists  with  the  corruption  of  our  common  nature  are,  indeed, 
very  disputable,  and  such  as  we  shall,  in  the  proper  place,  attempt  to 
prove  unscriptural ;  but  in  this  Arminians  and  they  so  w^  agree,  that 
it  is  an  entire  delusion  to  represent  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  oflen  done,  as 
exclusively  Calvinistic.  **  The  Calvinists,"  says  Bishop  Tomline,  *<  con- 
tend that  the  sin  of  Adam  introduced  into  his  nature  such  a  radical 
impotence  and  depravity,  that  it  is  impossible  for  his  descendants  to 
make  any  voluntary  effort  [of  themselves]  toward  piety  and  virtue,  or  in 
any  respect  to  correct  and  improve  their  moral  and  religious  character ; 
and  that  faith  and  all  the  Christian  graces  are  communicated  by  the 
sole  and  irresistible  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  any  endea- 
vour or  concurrence  on  the  part  of  man."  {RefoUation  of  Cdhinism,) 
The  latter  part  only  of  this  statement  gives  the  Calvinistic  peculiarity ; 
the  former  is  not  exclusively  theirs.  We  have  seen  the  sentiment  of 
Arminius  on  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  it  perfectly  harmonizes  with 
that  of  Calvin  where  he  says,  in  his  own  forcible  manner,  ^  that  man  is  so 
totally  overwhelmed,  as  with  a  deluge,  that  no  part  is  free  from  sin,  and 
therefore  whatever  proceeds  from  him  is  accounted  sin."  (InstUutes,) 

But  in  bringing  all  these  opinions  to  the  test  of  Scriptural  testimony, 
we  must  first  inquire  into  the  import  of  the  penalty  of  death,  threat- 
ened upon  the  offences  of  the  first  man. 

The  Pelagian  and  Socinian  notion,  that  Adam  would  have  died  had 
he  not  sinned,  requires  no  other  refutation  than  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  declares  expressly  that  death  entered  the  worid  ^  by 
sin,"  and  so  it  inevitably  follows  that,  as  to  man  at  least,  but  for  sin 
there  would  have  been  no  death. 

The  notion  of  others,  that  the  death  threatened  extended  to  the  anni* 
hilation  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  was  only  arrested  by  the 
intefposition  of  a  Redeemer,  assumes  a  doctrine  which  has  no  counts 
t 
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nance  at  all  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  the  penalty  of  transgressing  the 
Divine  law,  when  it  extends  to  the  soul,  is  death  in  the  sense  of  annihi- 
lation. On  the  contrary,  whenever  the  threat  of  death,  in  Scripture, 
refers  to  the  soul,  it  unquestionably  means  future  and  conscious  punish- 
ment*  Beside,  the  term  ^  death,"  which  conveys  the  threatening,  does 
not  properly  express  annihilation.  There  is  no  adequate  opposition 
between  life  and  annihilation.  If  there  were  such  an  opposition  between 
them*  then  life  and  non-annihilation  must  be  equivalent  terms*  But 
they  are  not ;  for  many  things  exist  which  do  not  live ;  and  thus  both 
the  sense  attached  to  the  term  death,  in  Scripture,  when  applied  to  the 
soul,  as  well  as  the  proper  sense  of  that  term  itself,  and  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  forbid  that  interpretation. 

The  death  threatened  to  Adam,  we  conclude,  therefore,  to  have 
extended  to  the  soul  of  man  as  well  as  to  his  body,  though  not  in  the 
sense  of  annihilation ;  but,  for  the  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  which  is  its  own 
best  interpreter,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  opinion  of  those  divines 
who  include  in  the  penalty  attached  to  the  first  offence,  the  very  **  ful- 
ness of  death,"  as  it  has  been  justly  termed,  death  bodily,  spirUualf  and 
eternal,  is  not  to  be  puffed  away  by  sarcasm,  but  stands  firm  on  inspired 
testimony. 

Beside  death,  as  it  is  opposed  to  animal  life,  and  which  consists  in 
the  separation  of  the  rational  soul  from  the  body,  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  soul  in  a  morcH  sense.  The  first  consists  in 
the  union  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  is  manifested  by  those  vigorous,  grate- 
fiil,  and  holy  affections',  which  are,  by  this  union,  produced.  The  second 
consists  in  a  separation  of  the  soul  from  communion  with  God,  and  is 
manifested  by  the  dominion  of  earthly  and  corrupt  dispositions  and 
habits,  and  an  entire  indifierence  or  aversion  to  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things.  This,  too,  is  represented  as  the  state  of  all  who  are  not  quick- 
ened by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Gospel,  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  power  and  agency  of  its  Divine  Author.  <*  And  you  hath  he 
quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  The  state  of  a 
regenerate  mind  is,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  represented  as  a  resur- 
rection, and  a  passing  '*  from  death  unto  life  ;"  and  both  to  Christ  and 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  this  work  of  quickening  the  souls  of  men  and  pre- 
serving them  in  moral  or  spiritual  life  attributed.  To  interpret,  then, 
the  de^th  pronounced  upon  Adam  as  including  moral  death,  seeing  that 
he,  by  his  transgression,  fell  actually  into  the  same  moral  state  as  a 
sinner  against  God,  in  which  all  those  persons  now  are  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  language  of  Scrip, 
ture.  For,  if  a  state  of  sin  in  them  is  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  then  a 
state  of  sin  in  him  was  a  state  of  spiritual  death ;  and  that  both  by 
natural  conseqaence,  the  same  cause  producing  the  same  efiecti  and 
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alio  by  the  appointment  of.  God,  who  departs  from  mn&A  men,  audi 
withdrawing  himsdf  from  all  communion  with  the  guilty»  withdrawt 
thereby  the  only  source  of  moral  or  spiritual  life. 

But  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  **  death,"  in  Scripture,  is  the  punish- 
ment of  the  soul  in  a  future  state,  both  by  a  loss  of  happiness  and 
separation  from  God,  and  also  by  a  positive  infliction  of  Divine  wrath. 
Now  this  is  stated,  not  as  peculiar  to  any  dispensation  of  religion,  but  as 
common  to  all ;  as  the  penalty  of  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God  in 
every  degree.  ^  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  this  is  its  defi- 
nition ;  ^  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  this  is  its  penalty.  Here  we  have 
no  mention  made  of  any  particular  sin,  as  rendering  the  transgressor 
liable  to  this  penalty,  nor  of  any  particular  circumstance  under  which 
sin  may  be  committed,  as  calling  forth  that  fatal  expression  of  the  Divine 
displeasure ;  but  of  sin  itself  generally : — of  transgression  of  the  Divine 
law,  in  every  form  and  degree,  it  is  affirmed,  ''the  wages  of  sin  is 
DBATH."  This  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  an  axiom  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  Heaven.  ''  Sin,"  says  St.  James,  with  like  absolute  and 
unqualified  manner,  "  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  dkatik  ;"  nor 
have  we  the  least  intimation  given  in  Scripture,  that  any  sin  whatever 
is  exempted  from  this  penalty ;  that  some  sins  are  punished  in  this  life 
only,  and  others  in  the  life  to  come.  The  degree  of  punishment  will 
be  varied  by  the  offence  ;  but  death  is  the  penalty  attached  to  all  sin, 
unless  it  is  averted  by  pardon,  which  itself  supposes  that  in  law  the 
penalty  has  been  incurred.  What  was  there,  then,  in  the  case  of  Adam 
to  take  him  out  of  this  rule  ?  His  act  was  a  transgresnon  of  the  law» 
and  therefore  tin ;  as  sin,  its  wages  was  ^  death,"  which,  in  Scripture, 
we  have  seen,  means,  in  its  highest  sense,  future  punishment. 

To  this  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  most  modern  writers  who  deny  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  have  followed,  objects :  ^  Death  was  to  be  the 
consequence  of  his  disobedience,  and  the  death  here  threatened  can  be 
opposed  only  to  that  life  God  gave  Adam  when  he  created  him." 

To  this  it  has  been  replied : — 

**'  True :  but  how  are  you  assured,  that  God,  when  he  created  him, 
did  not  give  him  spiritual^  as  well  as  animal^  life  ?  Now  sptrthcoZ  death 
is  opposed  to  spiritual  life.  And  this  is  more  than  the  death  of  the 
body. 

**  But  this,  you  say,  is  pure  conjecture,  without  a  solid  foundation. 
For  no  other  life  is  spoken  of  before.  Yes  there  is.  The  image  of  God 
18  spoken  of  before.  This  is  not  therefore  pure  conjecture ;  but  is 
grounded  upon  a  solid  foundation,  upon  the  plain  word  of  Grod.  Al- 
lowing then  that  'Adam  could  understand  it  of  no  other  life  than  that 
which  he  had  newly  received ;'  yet  would  he  naturally  understand  it  of 
<ke  Ufe  of  God  in  hie  eout^  as  toeU  aeofthe  life  of  hie  hody.  In  this 
tiiorefore  the  sense  of  the  threatening  will  stand  thus :  '  Thou  shall 
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sandy  die ;'  as  if  he  had  said,  I  have  fonned  thee  of  the  dost  of  the 
groondy  and  <  breathed  into  thy  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives,'  both  of  ani- 
mal and  spiritual  life ;  and  in  both  respects  thou  art  become  a  living 
sooL  *  But  if  thou  eatest  of  the  forbidden  tree,  thoashalt  cease  to  be  a 
living  soul.  For  I  will  take  from  thee'  the  lives  I  have  given,  and  thou 
shalt  die  spiritually,  temporally,  eternally."  (Wesley  on  Original  Sin,) 

Hie  answer  of  President  Edwards  is  more  at  large. 

'^  To  this  I  would  say  ;  it  is  true,  death  it  opposed  to  lifdy  and  must 
he  understood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  lifcj  to  which  U  is  opposed. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  it  but  the 
loss  of  life  ?  Misery  is  opposed  to  happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  Scripture 
often  opposed  to  joy ;  but  can  we  conclude  from  thence,  that  nothing 
is  meant  in  Scripture  by  sorrow,  but  the  loss  of  joy  ?  Or  that  there  is 
no  more  in  misery,  than  the  loss  or  absence  of  happiness  1  And  if  the 
death  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  certainty,  be  opposed  only  to  the 
life  given  to  Adam,  when  God  created  him  ;  I  think  a  state  of  perfect, 
perpetual,  and  hopeless  misery  is  property  opposed  to  that  state  Adam 
was  tfi  when  God  created  him.  For  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  the  life  Adam  had,  was  truly  a  happy  life ;  happy  in  perfect  inno- 
cency,  in  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruita 
and  testimonies  of  his  love.  And  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  he 
also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  righteousness.  Nothing  is  more 
manifest  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  very  common  acceptation  of 
the  word  life  in  Scripture,  that  it  be  understood  as  signifying  a  state 
of  excellent  and  happy  existence.  Now  that  which  is  most  opposite 
to  that  life  and  state  in  which  Adam  was  created,  is  a  state  of  total, 
confirmed  wickedness,  and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  Divine 
displeasure  and  curse ;  not  excluding  temporal  death,  or  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  body,  as  an  introduction  to  it. 

*^  Beside,  that  which  is  much  more  evident  than  any  thing  Dr.  T. 
says  on  this  head,  is,  that  the  death  which  was  to  come  on  Adam,  as 
the  punishment  of  his  disobedience,  was  opposed  to  that  life,  which  he 
would  have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  in  case  he  had  not  sin- 
ned. Obedience  and  disobedience  are  contraries ;  the  threatenings  and 
promises  which  are  sanctions  of  a  law,  are  set  in  direct  opposition ; 
and  the  promises,  rewards,  and  threatened  punishments,  are  most  pro- 
perly taken  as  each  other*s  opposites.  But  none  will  deny,  that  the 
life  which  would  have  been  AdaaCs  reward,  if  he  had  persisted  in  obe- 
dience,  was  eternal  life.  And  therefore  we  argue  justly  that  the  death 
which  stands  opposed  to  that  life,  (Dr.  T.  himself  being  judge,)  is  ma- 
nifesQy  eternal  death,  a  death  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now 
ili^— to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adam  for  his  persevering  obedience, 
was  to  have  had  everlasting  life  and  happiness,  in  perfect  holiness, 
uiion  with  his  Maker,  and  enjoyment  of  his  favour,  and  this  was  the 
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life  which  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life ;  then^  doubtless,  the 
death  threatened  in  case  of  disobedience,  which  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  this,  was  an  exposure  to  everlasting  wickedne$8  and  miseryy 
in  separation  from  God,  and  in  enduring  his  wrath.*^  {Original  Sin.) 

The  next  question  is,  whether  Adam  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
individual,  the  consequences  of  whose  misconduct  terminated  in  him- 
self, or  no  otherwise  afiected  his  posterity  than  incidentally,  as  the 
misconduct  of  an  ordinary  parent  may  affect  the  circumstances  of  his 
children ;  or  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  man^  the  head 
and  represenUaive  of  the  human  race,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  fall, 
have  fallen  with  him,  and  received  direct  hurt  and  injury  in  the  very 
constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  the  moral  state  of  their  minds. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  so  explicit  on  this  point,  that  all  the 
attempts  to  evade  it  have  been  in  vain.  In  Romans  v,  Adam  and  Christ 
are  contrasted  in  their  public  or  federal  character,  and  the  hurt  which 
mankind  have  derived  from  the  one,  and  the  healing  they  have  received 
from  the  other,  are  also  contrasted  in  various  particulars,  which  are 
equally  represented  as  the  effects  of  the  **  offence"  of  Adam,  and  of  the 
*^  obedience"  of  Christ.  Adam,  indeed,  in  verse  14,  is  called,  with  evi- 
dent allusion  to  this  public  representative  character,  the  figure,  (rvtrof,) 
typej  or  nu)del  ^  of  him  that  was  to  come."  The  same  apostle  also 
adopts  the  phrases,  ^  the  first  Adam,"  and  ^  the  second  Adam,"  which 
mode  of  speaking  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground,  that  as  sin  and 
death  descended  from  one,  so  righteousness  and  life  flow  firom  the  other; 
and  that  what  Christ  is  to  all  his  spiritual  seed,  that  Adam  is  to  all  his 
natural  descendants.  On  this,  indeed,  the  parallel  is  founded,  1  Cor. 
XV,  22,  ^  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive,"  words  which  on  any  other  hypothesis  can  have  no  natural  signi- 
fication. Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  observation,  that  this  relation 
of  Adam  to  his  descendants  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  history  of  the 
fall ;  since,  if  it  were  not  indicated  in  that  account,  the  comment  of  an 
inspired  apostle  is,  doubtless,  a  sufficient  authority.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  threatenings  pronounced  upon  the  first  pair  have  all  respect  to  their 
posterity  as  well  as  to  themselves.  The  deatii  threatened  affects  all, — 
**  In  Adam  all  die,"  <<  death  entered  by  sin,"  that  is,  by  his  sin,  and  then 
M  passed  upon  all  men."  The  painfiil  childbearing  threatened  upon  Eve 
has  passed  on  to  her  daughters.  The  ground  was  cursed,  but  that 
«ffec^4  Adam's  posterity  also,  who,  to  this  hour,  are  doomed  to  eat  their 
bread  by  '^  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  Even  the  first  blessing,  •<  Be  fruit- 
fill,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  was  clearly 
pronounced  upon  them  as  public  persons,  and  both  by  its  very  terms  and 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  since  they  alone  could  neither  replenish  the  earth 
nor  subject  it  to  their  use  and  dominion,  compr^ended  their  posterity. 

In  an  these  cases  they  are  addressed  in  such  a  form  of  speech  as  is 
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apprc^riated  to  individuals ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  infallibly 
show,  that,  in  the  whole  transaction,  they  stood  before  their  Maker  as 
public  persona^  and  as  the  legal  representatives  of  their  descendants, 
though  in  so  many  words  they  are  not  invested  with  these  titles* 

The  condition  in  which  this  federal  connection  between  Adam  and 
his  descendants  placed  the  latter,  remains  to  be  exhibited.  The  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  has  been  a  point  greatly  debated.  In 
the  language  of  theologians  it  is  considered  as  mediate  or  immediate. 
Our  mortality  of  body  and  the  corruption  of  our  moral  nature,  in  virtue 
of  our  derivation  from  him,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  mediate  imputation 
of  his  sin  to  us ;  by  immediate  imputation  is  meant  that  Adam's  sin  is 
accounted  ours  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  virtue  of  our  federal  relation. 
To  support  the  latter  notion,  various  illustrative  phrases  have  been  used : 
as,  that  Adam  and  his  posterity  constitute  one  moral  person^  and  that 
the  whole  human  race  was  in  him,  its  head,  consenting  to  his  act,  dec. 
This  IB  80  little  agreeable  to  that  distinct  agency  which  enters  into  the 
very  notion  of  an  accountable  being,  that  it  cannot  be  maintained,  and  it 
destroys  the  sound  distinction  between  original  and  actual  sin.  It  as- 
serts,  indeed,  the  imputation  of  the  dctual  commission  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  descendants,  which  is  fidse  in  fact ;  makes  us  stand  chargeable  with 
the  full  latitude  of  his  transgression,  and  all  its  attendant  circumstances ; 
and  constitutes  us,  separate  from  all  actual  voluntary  offence,  equally 
guilty  with  him,  all  which  are  repugnant  equally  to  our  consciousness 
and  to  the  equity  of  the  case. 

The  other  opinion  does  not,  however,  appear  to  go  the  length  of 
Scripture,  which  must  not  be  warped  by  the  reasonings  of  erring  man. 
There  is  another  view  of  the  imputiation  of  the  offence  of  Adam  to  \m 
which  is  more  consistent  with  its  testimony.  This  is  very  clearly  stated 
by  Dr.  Watts  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Taylor. 

^  When  a  man  has  broken  the  law  of  his  country,  and  is  punished  for 
so  doing,  it  is  plain  that  sin  is  imputed  to  Mm :  his  wickedness  is  upon 
him  ;  he  hears  his  iniquity ;  that  is,  he  is  reputed  or  accounted  guilty : 
he  is  condemned  and  dealt  with  as  an  offender. 

**  But  if  a  man,  having  committed  treason,  his  estate  is  taken  from 
him  and  his  children,  then  they  bear  the  iniquity  of  their  father ^  and  his 
sin  is  imputed  to  them  also. 

<<  If  a  man  lose  his  life  and  estate  for  murder,  and  his  children  thereby 
become  vagabonds,  then  the  blood  of  the  person  murdered  is  said  to  be 
upon  the  murderer  and  upon  his  children  also.  So  the  Jews:  His 
Wood  he  onus  and  on  our  children ;  let  us  and  our  children  be  punished 

for  it. 

**  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  can  the  acts  of  the  parent's  treason  be 
imputed  to  his  little  child  ?  Since  those  acts  were  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  an  infiinti  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  commit  them? — ^I  answer. 
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<<  Those  acts  of  treuon  or  «cto  of  ■enrica  are,  by  a  jpommon  Sffot, 
said  to  be  intputed  to  the  ekUdren^  when  they  suffer  or  enjoy  the  conse- 
quences of  their  fiither's  treason  or  eminent  service :  though  the  jMrtf- 
ctdar  actions  of  treason  or  service,  could  not  be  practised  by  the  chil- 
dren. This  would  easily  be  understood  should  it  occur  in  human  history. 
And  why  not  when  it  occurs  in  the  sacred  writings  ? 

<'  Sin  is  taken  either  for  ^Jk  ad  of  disobedience  to  a  law,  or  for  the 
legal  reeuU  of  such  an  act ;  tiiat  is,  the  gutUj  or  liablenees  to  pmnsh' 
menL  Now  when  we  say,  the  sin  of  a  traitor  is  imputed  to  hie  children^ 
we  do  not  mean,  that  the  act  of  the  father  is  charged  upon  the  child ; 
'but  that  the  guilt  or  liableness  to  punishment  is  so  transferred  to  him 
that  he  suffers  banishment  or  poverty  on  account  of  it. 

^  Thus  the  sin  of  Achan  was  so  imputed  to  his  children,  that  they 
were  all  stoned  on  account  of  it.  Josh,  vii,  24.  In  like  manner  the 
oovetousness  of  Gehazi  was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  2  Kings  y,  27 ; 
when  God  by  his  prophet  pronounced,  that  the  leprosy  should  cleave 
unto  him  and  to  his  seed  for  ever. 

'*  The  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  use  the  words 
sin  and  iniquity ,  (both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,)  to  signify  not  only  the  cri- 
minal actions  themselves,  but  also  the  result  and  consequences  of  those 
actions,  that  is,  the  guilt  or  liableness  to  punishment :  and  sometimes 
the  punishment  itself,  whether  it  fall  upon  the  original  criminal,  or  upon 
others  on  his  account. 

^  Indeed,  when  sin  or  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  any 
man,  on  account  of  what  himself  hath  done,  the  words  usually  denote 
both  the  good  or  evil  actions  themselves,  and  the  legal  result  of 
them.  But  when  the  sin  or  righteousness  of  one  person  is  said  to  be 
imputed  to  another,  then  generally  those  words  mean  only  the  result 
thereof;  that  is,  a  liableness  to  punishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
reward  on  the  other. 

^  But  let  us  say  what  we  will,  in  order  to  confine  the  sense  of  the 
imputation  of  sin  and  righteousness  to  the  legal  result,  the  reward  or 
punishment  of  good  or  evil  actions ;  let  us  ever  so  explicitly  deny  the 
imputation  of  the  actions  themselves  to  others,  still  Dr.  Taylor  wiO  level 
almost  all  his  arguments  against  the  imputation  of  the  actions  them- 
selves,  and  then  triumph  in  having  demolished  what  we  never  built,  and 
in  refuting  what  we  never  asserted." 

In  the  sense  then  above  given,  we  may  safely  contend  for  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin  ;  and  this  agrees  precisely  with  the*  Apostle  Paul, 
who  speaks  of  the  imputation  of  sin  to  those  who  **  had  not  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  that  is,  to  all  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  and,  consequently,  to  infants  who  personally  had  not 
offended ;  and  also  declares,  that,  *'  by  one  man's  disobedience  many 

were  made,  constituted,  accounted,  and  dealt  with  as  sinners,**  and 
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treated  as  though  they  themselves  had  actually  sinned :  for,  that  this 
is  his  sense,  is  clear  from  what  follows,  ^  so  by  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous,"— -constituted,  accounted,  and  dealt 
with  as  such,  though  not  actually  righteous,  but,  in  fact,  pardoned  cri- 
minab.  The  first  consequence,  then,  of  this  imputation  is  the  death 
of  the  body,  to  which  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  made  liable,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam — ^  through  the  offence  of  one  many 
are  dead."  But  though  this  is  the  first,  it  is  far  from  being  the 
only  consequence.  For,  as  throughout  the  apostle's  reasoning  in  the 
fifUi  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  «  the  gift,"  **  the  free  gift,"  « the  gifl  by  grace,"  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing,  even  the  whole  benefit  given  by  the  abounding  grace 
of  God,  through  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  as  these  verses  are  evi- 
dently parallel  to  1st  Corinthians  xv,  22,  **  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  ^  it  follows  that  dying  and  being 
made  alive,  in  the  latter  passage,  do  not  refer  to  the  body  only,  but 
that  dying  implies  all  the  evils  temporal  and  spiritual  which  are  de- 
rived  from  Adam's  sin,  and  being  made  dlivey  all  the  blessings  which 
are  derived  from  Christ  in  time  and  in  eternity."  {Wesley  on  Oru 
ginal  Sin,) 

The  second  consequence  is,  therefore,  death  spiritual^  that  moral 
state  which  arises  from  the  withdrawment  of  that  intercourse  of  God 
with  the  human. soul,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  polluted,  and  of 
that  influence  upon  it  which  is  the  only  source  and  spring  of  the  right 
and  vigorous  direction  and  employment  of  its  powers  in  which  its  rec- 
titude consists ;  a  deprivation^  from  which  a  depravation  consequently 
and  necessarily  follows.  This,  we  have  before  seen,  was  included  in 
the  original  threatening,  and  if  Adam  was  a  public  person,  a  repre. 
sentative,  it  has  passed  on  to  his  descendants,  who,  in  their  natural 
state,  are  therefore  said  to  be  *<  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Thus  it 
is  that  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ; 
and  that  all  evils  naturally  '*  proceed  from  it,"  as  corrupt  streams  from 
a  corrupt  fountain. 

The  third  consequence  is  eternal  deatJij  separation  from  God,  and 

endless  banishment  from  his  glory  in  a  future  state.    This  follows  from 

both  the  above  premises, — from  the  federal  character  of  Adam  ;  and 

from  the  eternal  Ufe  given  by  Christ  being  opposed  by  the  apostle  to 

the  death  derived  from  Adam.     The  justice  of  this  is  objected  to,  a 

point  which  will  be  immediately  considered  ;  bOt  it  is  now  suflicient  to 

say,  that  if  the  making  the  descendants  of  Adam  liable  to  eternal  death, 

because  of  his  offence,  be  unjust,  the  infliction  of  temporal  death  is  so 

also ;  the  duration  of  the  punishment  making  no  difference  in  the  simple 

question  of  justice.    If  punishment,  whether  of  loss  or  of  pain,  be  unjust, 

its  measure  and  duration  may  be  a  greater  or  a  less  injustice ;  but  it  is 
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unjust  in  every  degree.  If,  then,  we  only  confine  the  hurt  we  hate 
received  firom  Adam  to  bodily  death ;  if  this  legal  result  of  his  trans- 
gression  only  be  imputed  to  us,  and  we  are  so  constituted  sinners  as  to 
become  liable  to  it,  we  are  in  precisely  the  same  difficulty,  as  to  the 
equity  of  the  proceeding,  as  when  that  legal  result  is  extended  farther. 
The  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor,  to 
consider  death  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  blessing,  which  involves 
the  absurdity  of  making  Deity  threaten  a  benefit  as  a  penaUyi  for  ao 
offence,  which  sufficiently  refutes  the  notion. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  agaiikst  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  ofience,  in  the  extent  we  have  stated  it,  on  the  ground  of  the 
justice  of  the  proceeding,  are  of  two  kinds.     The  former  are  levelled 
not  against  that  Scriptural  view  of  the  case  which  has  just  been  exluU 
bited,  but  against  that  repulsive  and  shocking  perversion  of  it  which  is 
found  in  the  high  Calvinistic  creed,  which  consigns  infants,  not  elect,  to 
a  conscious  and  endless  punishment,  and  that  not  of  loss  only,  but  6f 
pain,  for  this  first  ofience  of  another.    The  latter  springs  from  regard- 
ing the  legal  part  of  the  whole  transaction  which  afiected  our  first  pa- 
rents  and  their  posterity,  separately  from  the  evangelical  provision  of 
mercy  which  was  concurrent  with  it,  and  which  included,  in  like  man- 
ner, both  them  and  their  whole  race.     With  the  high  Calvinistic  view 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do.     It  will  stand  or  fall  with  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation,  as  held  by  that  school,  and  these  will  be 
examined  in  their  place.    The  latter  class  of  objections  now  claim  oor 
attention ;  and  as  to  them  we  observe,  that,  as  the  question  relates  to 
the  moral  government  of  God,  if  one  part  of  the  transaction  before  us 
is  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  another  and  collateral 
procedure,  it  cannot  certainly  be  viewed  in  its  true  light  but  in  that 
connection.     The  redemption  of  man  by  Christ  was  not  certainly  an 
after  thought  brought  \n  upon  man's  apostasy  ;  it  was  a  jmmmon,  and 
when  man  fell,  he  found  justice  hand  in  hand  with  mercy.    What  aire^ 
then,  the  facts  of  the  whole  case  7    For  greater  clearness,  let  us  take 
Adam  and  the  case  of  his  aduU  descendants  first.    All  become  liable  to 
bodily  death ;  here  was  justice,  the  end  of  which  is  to  support  law, 
as  that  supports  government.     By  means  of  the  anticipated  sacrifice 
of  the  Redeemer's  atonement,  which,  as  we  shall  in  its  place  show,  is 
an  efiectual  means  of  declaring  the  justice  of  God,  the  sentence  is 
reversed,  not  by  exemption  from  bodily  death,  but  by  a  happy  and 
glorious  resurrection.    For,  as  this  was  an  act  of  grace,  almighty  God 
was  free  to  choose,  speaking  humanly,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  should  be  administered,  in  ordering  which  the  unerring  wisdom  of 
God  had  its  natural  influence.     The  evil  of  sin  was  still  to  be  kept 
▼isiUe  before  the  universe,  for  its  admonition,  by  the  actual  infliction 
of  death  upon  all  men ;  the  grace  was  to  be  manifested  in  reparation  of 
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le  ioes  by  restoration  to  immortality.  Agaii^  God,  the  fountain  of 
piritual  life,  forsook  the  soul  of  Adam,  now  polluted  by  sin,  and  unfit 
V  his  residence.  He  became  morally  dead  and  corrupt,  and,  as  **  that 
rhich  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  this  is  the  natural  state  of  his  de- 
sendants.  Here  was  justice,  a  display  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the 
9nalty  which  it  ever  immediately  induces — man  forsaken  by  God,  and 
ms  forsaken,  a  picture^  to  the  whole  universe  of  comiption  and  misery, 
SBolting  from  that  departure  from  him  which  is  implied  in  one  sinful 
ct.  But  that  spiritual,  quickening  influence  visits  him  from  another 
iiarter  and  through  other  means.  The  second  Adam  **  is  a  quicken. 
ig  Spirit."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  purchase  of  his  redemption,  to 
B  given  to  man,  that  he  may  again  infuse  into  his  corrupted  nature 
le  heavenly  life,  and  sanctify  and  regenerate  it.  I|ere  is  the  mercy. 
js  to  a  future  state,  eternal  life  is  promised  to  all  men  believing  in 
!hrist,  which  reverses  the  sentence  of  eternal  death.  Here  agaiiji  is 
le  manifestation  of  mercy.     Should  this  be  rejected,  he  stands  liable 

>  the  whole  penalty,  to  the  punishment  of  loss  as  the  natural  con- 
sqoence  of  his  corrupted  nature  which  renders  him  unfit  for  heaven  : 

>  the  punishment  of  even  pain  for  the  original  ofience,  we  may  also, 
ithout  injustice,  say,  as  to  an  adult,  whose  actual  transgressions, 
'hen  the  means  of  deliverance  have  been  afibrded  him  by  Christ,  is  a 
Dusenting  to  all  rebellion  against  God,  and  to  that  of  Adam  himself: 
nd  to  the  penalty  of  his  own  actual  transgressions,  aggravated  by  his 
aving  made  light  of  the  Gospel.  Here  is  the  collateral  display  of 
nstice.  In  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  impeach  the  equity  of  the  Di- 
ine  procedure,  since  no  man  suficrs  any  loss  or  injury  ultimately  by 
le  sin  of  Adam,  but  by  his  own  wilful  obstinacy — ^the  **  abounding  of 
race,"  by  Christ,  having  placed  before  all  men,  upon  their  believing, 
ot  merely  compensation  for  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  Adam, 
it  infinitely  higher  blessings,  both  in  kind  or  degree,  than  were  for- 
tited  in  him.  As  to  adults,  then,  the  objection  taken  from  Divine 
istice  is  unsupported. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  persons  dying  in  infancy.     The  great 

»nsideration  which  leads  to  a  solution  of  this  case  is  found  in  Romans 

,  18,  '^  Therefore,  as  by  the  ofience  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all 

len  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift 

une  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  In  these  words,  the  sin  of 

.dam  and  the  merits  of  Christ  are  pronounced  to  be  co-extensive ;  the 

'ords  applied  to  both  are  precisely  the  same,  ^^  judgment  came  upon 

LL  MBN,"  ''the  FBEE  GIFT  Came  upon  ALL  MEN."  If  the  whoIe  human 

ice  be  meant  in  the  former  clause,  the  whole  human  race  is  meant  in 

ie  latter  also ;  and  it  follows  that  as  all  are  injured  by  the  ofience  of 

dam,  so  all  are  benefited  by  the  obedience  of  Christ.     Whatever, 

lerefore,  that  benefit  may  be,  all  children  dying  in  infancy  must  partake 
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of  it,  or  there  would  be  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  upon  whom 
the  *<  free  gifl/'  the  effects  of  **  the  righteousness  of  one,"  did  not 
*^  come,"  which  is  contrary  to  the  apostle's  words. 

This  benefit,  whatever  it  might  be,  did  not  so  **  come  upon  all  men" 
as  to  relieve  them  immediately  from  the  sentence  o^  death.  This  is 
obvious,  from  men  being  still  liable  to  die,  and  from  the  existence  of  a 
corrupt  nature  or  spiritual  death  in  all  mankind.  As  this  is  the  case 
with  adults,  who  grow  up  from  a  state  of  childhood,  and  who  can  both 
trace  the  corruptness  of  their  nature  to  their  earliest  years,  and  were 
always  liable  to  bodily  death ;  so,  for  this  reason,  it  did  not  come 
immediately  upon  children,  whether  they  die  in  infancy  or  not. — 
For  there  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  those  children  who  die 
in  infancy  were  born  with  a  pure  nature,  than  they  who  live  to  man* 
hood ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  born  liable  to  death,  a  part  of  the 
penalty,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  bom  under  the  whole 
malediction. 

The  *<  free  gift,"  however,  which  has  come  upon  all  men,  by  the 
righteousness  of  one,  is  said  to  be  <<unto  justification  of  life,"  the  full 
reversal  of  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and,  by  ^  the  abundance  of  grace,  and 
of  the  gift  of  righteousness,"  the  benefit  extends  to  the  **  reigning  in 
life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ."  If  the  **  free  gifl"  is  so  given  to  all  men 
that  this  is  the  end  for  which  it  is  given,  then  is  this  **  justification  of 
life,"  and  this  **  reigning  in  life  by  Jesus  Christ,"  as  truly  within  the 
reach  of  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  as  within  the  reach  of  adults  living 
to  years  of  choice.  This  "  free  gifl"  is  bestowed  upon  "  all  men,"  etc, 
in  order  to  justification  of  life ;  it  follows,  then,  that,  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants, this  gift  may  be  connected  with  the  end  for  which  it  was  given, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  or  it  would  be  given  in  vain,  and  in 
fact  be,  in  no  sense  whatever,  a  gifl  or  benefit,  standing  opposed,  in  its 
result,  to  condemnation  and  death. 

Now  we  know  clearly  by  what  means  the  "  free  gifl,"  which  is  be- 
stowed in  order  to  justification  of  life,  (that  is,  that  act  of  God  by  which 
a  sinner,  under  sentence  of  death,  is  adjudged  to  life,)  is  connected  with 
that  end  in  the  case  of  adults.  The  gifl  "  comes  upon  them,"  in  its 
effects,  very  largely,  independent  of  any  thing  they  do— in  the  long 
suffering  of  Gdd ;  in  the  instructions  of  the  Gospel ;  the  warnings  of 
ministers;  the  corrective  dispensations  of  Providence ;  above  afl,  in 
preventing  grace^  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  removing  so 
much  of  their  spiritual  death  as  to  excite  in  them  various  degrees  of 
religious  feeling,  and  enabling  them  to  seek  the  face  of  God,  to 
turn  at  his  rebuke,  and,  by  improving  that  grace,  to  repent  and 
believe  the  Gospel.  In  a  word,  <<  justification  of  life"  is  offered 
them ;  nay,  more,  it  is  pressed  upon  them,  and  they  fail  of  it  only  by 

jecting  it.     If  they  yield  and  embrace  the  offer,  then  the  end  (or 
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which  ^the  free  gift  came"  upon  them  Lb  attained — ^justification 
ofUfe." 

As  to  infants,  they  are  not,  indeed,  born  justified  and  regenerate ;  so 
that  to  say  that  original  sin  is  taken  away,  as  to  infants,  by  Christ,  is 
not  the  correct  view  of  the  case,  for  the  reasons  before  given ;  but  they 
are  all  bom  under  the  ^  free  gift,"  the  efiects  of  the  **  righteousness"  of 
one,  which  extended  to  **  all  men ;"  and  this  free  gift  is  bestowed  on 
them  in  order  to  justification  of  Ufe,  the  adjudging  of  the  condemned  to 
Kve.  Ajl  the  m3r8tery,  therefore,  in  the  case  arises  fh)m  this,  that  in 
adults  we  see  the  free  gift  connected  with  its  endy  actual  justification,  by 
acts  of  their  own»  repentance  and  faith  ;  but  as  to  infants,  we  are  not 
informed  by  what  process  justification,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  is 
actually  bestowed,  though  the  words* of  the  apostle  are  express,  that 
through  "  the  righteousness  of  one"  they  are  entitled  to  it.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  this  process  should  be  hidden  from  us,  since  the  Gospel 
was  written  for  adults,  though  the  benefit  of  it  is  designed  for  all ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  woric  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of  an  infant,  must  pre- 
suppose an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  the  human  soul,  which 
is,  in  fact,  out  of  our  reach.  If,  however,  an  infant  is  not  capable  of  a 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  benefit  of  the  **  free  gift ;"  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  capable  of  a  voluntary  rejection  of  it ;  and  it  is  by 
rejecting  it  that  adults  perish.  If  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  <<  free 
gift"  comes  upon  us  as  adults,  independent  of  our  seeking  it ;  and  if, 
indeed,  the  very  power  and  incUnation  to  seek  justification  of  life  is  thus 
prevenient,  and  in  the  highest  sense  free ;  it  follows,  by  the  same  rule 
of  the  Divine  conduct,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  given  to  children ; 
that  a  Divine  and  an  effectual  influence  may  be  exerted  on  them,  which, 
meeting  with  no  voluntary  resistance,  shall  cure  the  spiritual  death  and 
corrupt  tendency  of  their  nature ;  and  all  this  without  supposing  any 
great  difierence  in  the  principle  of  the  administration  of  this  grace  in 
tiieir  case  and  that  of  adults.  But  the  different  circumstances  of  chil- 
dren dying  in  their  infancy,  and  adults,  proves  also  that  a  different  ad- 
ministration of  the  same  grace,  which  is  freely  bestowed  upon  all,  must 
take  place.  Adults  are  personal  offenders,  infants  are  not ;  for  the 
former,  confession  of  sin,  repentance,  and  the  trust  of  persons  con- 
sciously perishing  for  their  transgressions,  are  appropriate  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, but  not  to  those  of  the  latter ;  and  the  very  wisdom  of  God 
may  assure  us  that,  in  prescribing  the  terms  of  salvation,  that  is,  the 
means  by  which  the  ^  free  gift"  shall  pass  to  its  issue,  justification  of 
life,  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
reason  of  pardon,  in  every  case,  is  not  repentance,  not  faith,  not  any 
thing  done  by  man,  but  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Repent, 
ance  and  faith  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  case  of  adults,  a  sine  qtta  mm,  but 

in  no  sense  the  meritorious  cause.  The  reasons  of  their  being  attached 
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to  the  promise^  as  conditions,  are  nowhere  given,  but  they  are  nowhere 
enforced  as  such,  except  on  adults.  If,  in  adults,  we  see  the  meritocioai 
cause  working  in  conjunction  with  instrumental  causes,  they  are  capable 
of  what  is  required ;  but  when  we  see,  even  in  adults,  that,  independent 
of  their  own  acts,  the  meritorious  cause  is  not  inert,  but  fruitful  in  vital 
influence  and  gracious  dealing,  we  see  such  a  separation  of  the  opoa^ 
tion  of  ihe  grand  meritorious  cause,  and  the  subordinate  instrumental 
causes,  as  to  prove  that  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  are  not,  in 
every  degree^  and  consequently,  on  the  same  principle,  not, in  eveiy 
ooje,  conferred  under  the  restraints  of  conditions.  So  certainly  is  infimt 
salvation  attested  by  the  Scriptures ;  so  explicitly  s^re  we  told  that  the 
free  gift  is  come  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life,  and  that  none  can 
come  short  of  this  blessing  but  ihose  who  reject  it. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  instrumental  causes  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  the  case  of  children ;  though  they  arise  not  out  of  their  per- 
sonal acts.  The  first  and  greatest,  and  general  one,  is  the  intercessioB 
of  Christ  himself,  which  can  never  be  fruitless ;  and  that  children  are 
the  objects  of  his  intercession  is  certain,  both  from  his  office  as  the  inter- 
cessor of  all  mankind,  the  ^  mediator  between  God  and  man^^  that  is, 
all  men  ;  and  from  his  actually  praying  for  children  in  the  days  of  his 
abode  on  earth.  <*  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  hUsted  them ;" 
which  benediction  was  either  in  the  form  of  prayer,  or  it  was  authorita- 
tive, which  makes  the  case  still  stronger.  As  to  their  future  state,  he 
seems  also  to  open  a  sufficiently  encouraging  view,  when,  he  declares 
that,  <<  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  for,  whether  we  understand 
this  of  future  felicity,  or  of  the  Church,  the  case  is  settled ;  in  neither 
case  can  they  be  under  wrath,  and  liable  to  condemnation. 

Other  instrumental  causes  of  the  communication  of  this  benefit  to 
infants,  wherever  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church  are  established, 
and  used  in  faith,  are  the  prayers  of  parents,  and  baptism  in  the  name 
of  Christ ;  means  which  cannot  be  without  their  efiect,  both  as  to  infiuita 
who  die,  and  those  who  live ;  and  which,  as  Grod's  own  ordinances,  he 
cannot  but  honour,  in  different  degrees,  it  may  be,  as  to  those  who  live 
anol^ose  whom  he  intends  to  call  to  himself  ;'^t  which  are  still  meang 
of  gracCf  and  channeU  ofiocing  injkience ;  or  ttiey  are  dead  fonn%  iU 
becoming  that  which  is  so  eminenUy  a  dispensation,  not  of  the  letter, 
but  of  the  spirit. 

The  injustice,  then,  alleged  as  implicated  in  the  doctrine  of  original 
■in,  when  considered  in  this  its  whole  and  Scriptural  view,  entirely 
vanishes ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  evil  of  sin  is  manifested,  and  the 
justice  also  of  the  Lawgiver,  for  mercy  comes  not  by  rdaxing  the  hold 
of  justice.  That  still  has  its  full  manif^tation  in  the  exaction  of  vicari- 
ous obedience  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  firom  the  secoad 
^Adam,  who  made  himself  the  federal  head  of  Men  men,  and  gav« 
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^juBtification  unto  life"  only  by  his  submission  to  ''judgment  unto  con- 
demnation." 

Having  thus  established  the  import  of  the  death  threatened  as  the 
penalty  of  Adam's  transgression,  to  include  corporal,  moral,  or  spiritual 
and  eternal  death ;  and  showed  that  the  sentence  included  also  the 
whole  of  his  posterity,  our  next  step  is  to  ascertain  that  moral  condition 
in  which  men  are  actually  bom  into  the  world,  notwithstanding  that 
gracious  provision  which  is  made  in  Christ  for  human  redemption.  On 
this  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  so  explicit  and  ample,  and  its  humUing 
representations  are  so  borne  out  by  consciousness  and  by  experience, 
that  it  may  well  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  nahtrai  innocence  of  hu- 
mui  nature  should  ever  have  had  its  advocates,  at  least  among  those 
who  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  In  entering  upon 
the  subject  of  this  corruption  of  human  nature,  it  must  first  be  stated, 
tiiat  there  are  several  facts  of  history  and  experience  to  be  accounted 
for ;  and  that  they  must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  the  difierent  theo* 
ries  which  are  advocated. 

1.  That  in  all  ages  great,  and  even  general  wickedness  has  prevailed 
■Diong  those  large  masses  of  men  which  are  called  nations. 

So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  Adam  before  the 
flood ;  to  all  the  nations  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  to  the  Jews  through- 
out every  period  of  their  history,  down  to  their  final  dispersion ;  and  to 
the  empires  and  other  states  whose  history  is  involved  in  theirs ;  we  have 
the  historical  evidence  of  Scripture,  and  much  collateral  evidence  also 
firom  their  own  historians 

To  what  does  this  evidence  go,  but,  to  say  the  least,  the  actual  de- 
pravity of  the  majority  of  mankind  in  all  these  ages,  and  among  all  these 
nations  ?  As  to  the  race  before  the  flood,  a  murderer  sprang  up  in  the 
first  family,'  and  the  world  became  increasingly  corrupt,  until  <*  God 
WW  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great,  and  that  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually ;"  ^  that  all 
flflsh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon  earth;"  and  that  <<the  earth 
was  filled  with  violence  through  them."  Only  Noah  was  found  right- 
eous before  God ;  and  because  of  the  universal  wickedness,  a  wicked- 
which  spumed  all  warning,  and  resisted  all  correction,  the  flood 
brought  upon  the  toorld  of  the  ungodly,  as  a  testimony  of  Divine 
anger. 

The  same  course  of  increasing  wickedness  is  exhibited  in  the  sacred 
records  as  taking  place  after  the  flood.  The  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  a  wicked  act,  done  by  general  concert,  before  the  division  of 
nations ;  this  we  know  from  its  having  excited  the  Divine  displeasure, 
though  we  know  not  in  what  the  particular  crime  consisted.  After  the 
^vision  of  nations,  the  history  of  the  times  of  Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob, 
Jo0eph,  and  Moses,  sufficiently  show  that  idolatry,  injustice,  oppression. 
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and  gross  sensualities  characterized  the  people  of  Canaan,  Egypt,  and 
every  other  country  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

The  obstinate  inclination  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,  through  all  ages 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  vice  among 
men,  is  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  moral 
wickedness,  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  when  they  no  longer  prac« 
tised  idolatry,  and  were,  therefore,  delivered  from  that  most  fhiitfid 
source  of  crime,  may  be  collected  from  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
who  lived  after  that  event ;  and  their  general  corruption.in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  stands  forth  with  disgusting  prominence  in 
their  writings  and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  their  own  historian. 

As  to  all  other  ancient  nations,  of  whom  we  have  any  history,  the 
accounts  agree  in  stating  the  general  prevalence  of  practical  immo* 
raLty  and  of  malignant  and  destructive  passions ;  and  if  we  had  no  such 
acknowledgments  from  themselves ;  if  no  such  reproaches  were  mutu- 
ally cast  upon  each  other ;  if  history  were  not,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  record 
of  crimes,  in  action  and  in  detail ;  and  if  poets,  moralists,  and  satirists 
did  not  all  give  their  evidence,  by  assuming  that  men  were  influenced 
by  general  principles  of  vice,  expressing  themselves  in  particular  modes 
in  different  ages,  the  following  great  facts  would  prove  the  case :— - 

The  fact  of  OBifSBAL  bbligious  bsrob,  and  that  in  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion,  such  as  the  existence  of  one  only  Grod ; 
which  universal  corruption  of  doctrine  among  all  the  ancient  nations 
mentioned  above,  shows  both  indifference  to  truth  and  hostility  against  it, 
and  therefore.proves,  at  least,  the  general  corruption  of  men's  hearts,  of 
which  even  indifference  to  reUgious  truth  is  a  sufficient  indication. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  idolatbt,  which  not  only  argues  great 
debasement  of  intellect,  but  deep  wickedness  of  heart,  because,  in  all 
ages,  idolatry  has  been  more  or  less  immoral  in  its  influence,  and 
generally  grossly  so,  by  leading  directly  to  sanguinary  and  impure 
practices. 

The  prevalence  of  svfbrstition  wherever  idolatry  has  prevailed, 
and  often  when  that  has  not  existed,  is  another  proof.  The  essence  of 
this  evil  is  the  transfer  of  fear  and  hope  from  God  to  real  or  imaginary 
creatures  and  things,  and  so  is  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  God,  aa 
the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  a  practical  denial  either  of  his  being  or 
his  providence. 

Aggressive  wabs,  in  the  guilt  of  which  all  nations  and  all  uncivilized 
tribes  have  been,  in  all  ages,  involved,  and  which  neoessarily  suppose 
hatred,  revenge,  cruelty,  injustice,  and  ambition. 

The  aacounts  formerly  given  of  the  innocence  and  harmlessness  of 
the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Idands,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  are  now  found  to  be  total  mistakes  or  wilfld 
falsehoods. 
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h  all  heathen  nations,  idolatry,  superstition,  firaad,  oppression,  and 
vices  of  almost  every  description,  show  the  general  state  of  society  to 
he  exceedingly  and  even  destructively  corrupt ;  and  though  Moham- 
tuedan  nations  escape  the  charge  of  idolatry,  yet  pride,  avarice,  oppres- 
aaon,  injustice,  cruelty,  sensuality,  and  gross  superstition,  are  all  pr^ 
^valent  among  them. 

The  case  of  Christian  nations,  though  in  them  immorality  is  more 
powerfully  checked  than  in  any  other,  and  many  bright  and  influential 
examples  of  the  highest  virtue  are  found  among  their  inhabitants,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  majority  are  corrupt  and  vicious  in  their  habits. 
The  impiety  and  profaneness ;  the  neglect  of  the  fear  and  worship  of 
God ;  the  fraud  and  villany  continually  taking  place  in  the  commerce 
of  mankind ;  the  intemperance  of  various  kinds  which  is  found  among 
all  classes ;  the  oppression  of  the  poor ;  and  many  other  evils,  are  in 
proof  of  this ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  confidently  conclude,  that  no  ad- 
vocate of  the  natural  innocence  of  man  will  contend  that  the  majoriiif 
of  men,  even  in  this  country,  are  actually  virtuous  in  their  external 
conduct,  and  much  less  that  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  habitual 
respect  to  .his  will,  which  are,  indeed,  the  only  principles  which  can  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  person  righteous,  influence  the  people  at  large, 
or  even  any  very  large  proportion  of  them. 

The  fact,  then,  is  established,  which  was  before  laid  down,  that  men 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  places  have,  at  least,  been  generally  wicked. 

3.  The  second  fact  to  be  accounted  for  is,  the  strength  of  that  ten- 
dency to  the  wickedness  which  we  have  seen  to  be  general. 

The  strength  of  the  corrupting  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
marked  by  two  circumstances. 

The  first  is,  the  greatness  of  the  crimes  to  which  men  have  aban- 
doned themsdves. 

If  the  efiects  of  the  corrupt  principle  had  only  been  manifested  in 
trifling  errors,  and  practical  infirmities,  a  softer  view  of  the  moral 
condition  in  which  man  is  bom  into  the  world  might,  probably,  have 
been  admitted ;  but  in  the  catalogue  of  human  crimes,  in  all  ages,  and 
among  great  numbers  of  all  nations,  but  more  especially  among  those 
nations  where  there  has  been  the  least  control  of  religion,  and,  there- 
fore, where  the  natural  dispositions  of  men  have  exhibited  themselves 
under  the  simplest  and  most  convincing  evidence,  we  find  frauds,  op- 
pressions, faithlessness,  barbarous  cruelties  and  murders,  unfeeling 
oppressions,  falsehoods,  every  kind  of  uncleanness,  uncontrolled  anger, 
deadly  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  proud  and 
scornful  rebellion  against  God. 

The  second  is,  the  number  and  influence  of  the  checks  and  restraints 

against  which  this  tide  of  wickedness  has  urged  on  its  almost  resist* 

less  and  universal  course. 
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It  has  opposed  itself  against  the  law  of  God,  in  some  degree  found 
among  all  men ;  consequently,  against  the  checks  and  remorse  of  con- 
science ;  against  a  settled  conviction  of  the  evil  of  most  of  the  actions 
indulged  in,  which  is  shown  by  their  having  been  blamed  in  othen  (at 
least  whenever  any  have  suffered  by  them)  by  those  who  themselves 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  committing  them. 

,  Against  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  and  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates ;  for,  in  all  ancient  states,  the  moral  corruption  continued  to 
^read  until  they  were  politically  dissolved,  society  not  being  able  to 
hold  itself  together,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  height  to  which 
long  indulgence  had  raised  passion  and  appetite. 

Against  the  provision  made  to  check  human  vices  by  that  judiciid 
act  of  the  Governor  of  the  workl,  by  which  he  shortened  the  life  of 
man,  and  rendered  it  uncertain,  and,  at  the  longest,  brief. 

Against  another  provision  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  in 
part  with  the  same  view,  t.  e.  the  dooming  of  man  to  earn  his  suste- 
nance by  labour,  and  thus  providing  for  the  occupation  of  the  greater 
portion  of  time  in  what  was  innocent,  and  rendering  the  means  of 
sensual  indulgences  more  scanty,  and  the  opportunities  of  actual  im- 
morality more  limited. 

Against  the  restraints  put  upon  vice,  by  rendering  it,  by  the  con- 
stitution and  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  source  of  misery  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  national,  domestic,  personal,  mental,  and  bodily. 

Against  the  terrible  judgments  which  God  has,  in  all  ages,  brought 
upon  wicked  nations  and  notorious  individuals,  many  of  which  visita- 
tions were  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  signal  manifestations 
of  his  displeasure  against  their  vices. 

Against  those  counteractive  and  reforming  influences  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  will  and  mercy  of  God,  which  at  different  times  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  world :  as,  against  the  light  and  influence  of  the 
patriarchal  religion  before  the  giving  of  the  law  ;  against  the  Mosaic 
institute,  and  the  warnings  of  prophets  among  the  Jews ;  against  the 
religious  knowledge  which  was  transmitted  from  them  among  heatiien 
nations  connected  with  their  history,  at  difierent  periods ;  against 
the  influence  of  Christianity  when  introduced  into  the  Roman  empire, 
and  when  transmitted  to  the  Gothic  nations,  by  all  of  whom  it  was 
grossly  corrupted ;  and  against  the  control  of  the  same  Divine  religion 
in  our  own  country,  where  it  is  exhibited  in  its  purity,  and  in  which  the 
most  active  endeavours  are  adopted  to  enlighten  and  correct  society. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  number  and  power  of  these  checks 
without  acknowledging,  that  those  principles  in  human  nature  which 
give  rise  to  the  mass  of  moral  evil  which  actually  exists,  and  has  always 
existed  since  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  earth,  are  most  powerful 
and  formidable  in  their  tendency. 
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8.  The  third  fact  is,  that  the  seeds  of  the  vices  which  exist  in  so- 
ety  may  be  discovered  in  children  in  their  earliest  years ;  selfishness, 
ivy,  pride,  resentment,  deceit,  lying,  and  often  cruelty ;  and  so  much 
this  the  case,  so  explicitly  is  this  acknowledged  by  all,  that  it  is  the 
incipal  object  of  the  moral  branch  of  education  to  restrain  and  cor- 
et  those  evils,  both  by  coercion,  and  by  diligently  impressing  upon 
ddren,  as  their  faculties  open,  the  evil  and  mischief  of  all  such  aficc- 
1118  and  tendencies. 

4.  The  fourth  fact  is,  that  every  man  is  conscious  of  a  natural 
ndency  to  many  evils. 

Tliesc  tendencies  are  different  in  degree  and  in  kind.  (1)  In  some 
ey  move  to  ambition,  and  pride,  and  excessive  love  of  honour ;  in 
hers,  to  anger,  revenge,  and  implacableness;  in  others,  to  cowardice, 
sanness,  and  fear ;  in  others,  to  avarice,  care,  and  distrust ;  in  others, 
sensuality  and  prodigality.  But  where  is  the  man  who  has  not  his 
culiar  constitutional  tendency  to  some  evil  in  one  of  these  classes  ? 
it  there  are,  also,  evil  tendencies  common  to  all.  These  are,  to  love 
eatures  more  than  God ;  to  forget  God ;  to  be  indifferent  to  our  obli- 
ktions  to  him ;  to  regard  the  opinions  of  men  more  than  the  appro- 
ition  of  God ;  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  visible  things  which  sur- 
und  us  than  by  the  invisible  God,  whose  eye  is  ever  upon  us,  and  by 
at  invisible  state  to  which  we  are  all  hastening. 
It  is  the  constant  practice  of  those  who  advocate  the  natural  inno- 
flice  of  man,  to  lower  the  standard  jof  the  Divine  law  under  which 
an  is  placed  ;  and  to  this  they  are  necessarily  driven,  in  order  to  give 
tne  plausibility  to  their  opinions.  They  must  palliate  the  conduct  of 
en ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  turning  moral  evils  into  natural 
MS,  or  into  innocent  infirmities,  and  by  so  stating  the  requisitions 
ade  upon  our  obedience  by  our  Maker,  as  to  make  them  consistent 
ith  many  irregularities.  But  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  love 
*  God  requires  our  supreme  love  and  our  entire  obedience ;  and  it 
ill,  therefore,  follow,  that  whatever  is  contrary  to  love  and  to  entire 
il]jection,  whether  in  principle,  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  action,  is 
nful ;  and  if  so,  then  the  tendency  to  evil,  in  every  man,  must,  and  on 
lese  premises  will,  be  allowed.  Nor  will  it  serve  any  purpose  to  say, 
lat  man's  weakness  and  infirmity  is  such  that  he  cannot  yield  this 
srfect  obedience ;  for  means  of  sanctification  and  supernatural  aid 
"e  provided  for  him  in  the  Gospel ;  and  what  is  it  that  renders  him 
idifferent  to  them  but  the  corruptness  of  his  heart  ? 
Beside,  this  very  plea  allows  all  we  contend  for.  It  allows  that 
m  law  is  lowered,  because  of  human  inability  to  observe  it  and  to 

(I)  "Omnia  in  omnibua  vitri  sunt;  sed  non  omnia  in  nngolii  eztaat*** 
feneea,) 

Vol.  II.  5     > 
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resist  temptation ;  but  this  itself  proves,  (were  we  even  to  admit  the 
fiction  of  this  lowering  of  the  requisitions  of  the  law,)  that  man  is  not 
now  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  created,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  the  standard  of  obedience  down  to  his  impaired 
condition. 

5.  The  fiAh  fact  is,  that,  even  after  a  serious  wish  and  intention 
has  been  formed  in  men  to  renounce  these  views,  and  **  to  live  rights 
eously,  soberly,  and  godly,"  as  becomes  creatures  made  to  glorify  God, 
and  on  their  trial  for  eternity,  strong  and  constant  resistance  is  made 
by  the  passions,  appetites,  and  incUnations  of  the  heart  at  every  step 
of  the  attempt. 

This  is  so  clearly  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that,  in  the  nionl 
writings  of  every  age  and  country,  and  in  the  very  phrases  and  tnns 
of  all  languages,  virtue  is  associated  with  difficulty,  and  represented 
under  the  notion  of  a  warfare.  Virtue  has  always,  therefore,  been 
represented  as  the  subject  of  acquirement ;  and  resistance  of  evil  as 
being  necessary  to  its  preservation.  It  has  been  made  to  consist  in 
self  rule,  which  is,  of  course,  restraint  upon  opposite  tendencies ;  the 
mind  is  said  to  be  subject  to  diseases,  (2)  and  the  remedy  for  these 
diseases  is  placed  in  something  outward  to  itself — in  religion,  among 
inspired  men ;  in  philosophy,  among  the  heathen.  (3) 

This  constant  struggle  against  the  rules  and  resolves  of  virtue  has 
been  acknowledged  in  all  ages,  and  among  Christian  nations  more 
especially,  where,  just  as  the  kngwledge  of  what  the  Divine  law  reqoires 
is  diffused,  the  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  to  its  requisitions 
is  felt ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  efforts  made  to  conform  to  it  are  sin- 
cere, is  the  despair  which  arises  from  repeated  and  constant  defeats, 
when  the  aid  of  Divine  grace  is  not  called  in.  *<  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

These  five  facts  of  universal  history  and  experience,  as  they  cannot 
be  denied,  and  as  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  discuss  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  human  nature  without  any  reference  to  them,  must  be  accounted 
for ;  and  it  shall  now  be  our  business  to  inquire,  whether  they  can  be 
best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  drawn  from  the  Scripture,  that  man 
is  by  nature  totally  corrupt  and  degenerate,  and  of  himself  incapable 
of  any  good  thing ;  or  on  the  hypothesis  of  man's  natural  goodnefls, 
or,  at  worst,  his  natural  indifference  equally  to  good  and  to  evil ;  no- 
tions which  come  to  ua  ab  iniUo  with  this  disadvantage,  that  they  have 
no  text  of  Scripture  to  adduce  to  afford  them  any  plausible  support 
whatever. 

(3)  **  Hto  conditione  nati  Bumus,  animalia  obnoxla  non  paucioribui  animi  qaam 
eorporii  morbii.**  (Seneea.) 

(B)  **  Yideamufl  quanta  sint  qun  a  philoeophU  remedia  morbia  animonim  adhi- 
beantnr ;  eat  enim  quaedam  medicina  cerUt"  ^.  (Cieero,) 
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The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  decidedly  in  fevour  of  the  first  hypo- 


It  has  already  been  established,  that  the  full  penalty  of  Adam's  offence 
wased  upon  his  posterity ;  and,  consequently,  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
lists  in  the  spiritual  death  which  has  been  before  explained.  A  full 
myvision  to  meet  this  case  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  made  in  the 
jrospel ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  state  in  which  men  are  bom.  It 
s  a  cure  for  an  actually  existing  disease  brought  by  us  into  the  world ; 
or,  were  not  this  the  case,  the  evangelical  institution  would  be  one  of 
irevention,  not  of  remedy,  under  which  light  it  is  always  represented. 

If,  then,  we  are  all  bom  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death ;  that  is,  with- 
ut  that  vital  influence  of  God  upon  our  faculties,  which  we  have  seen 
o  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  right,  a  holy  tendency,  and  to  maintain 
faem  in  it ;  and  if  that  is  restored  to  man  by  a  dispensation  of  grace 
ind  favour,  it  follows  that,  in  his  natural  state,  he  is  bom  with  sinful 
ifopensities,  and  that,  by  nature,  he  is  capable,  in  his  own  strength,  of 
^  no  good  thing." 

With  this  the  Scriptural  account  agrees. 

It  is  probable,  though  great  stress  need  not  be  laid  upon  it,  that 
rhen  it  is  said,  Gen.  v,  8,  that  '*  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  like- 
less,"  that  there  is  an  implied  opposition  between  the  likeness  of  Grod, 
D  which  Adam  was  made,  and  the  likeness  of  Adam,  in  which  his  son 
ras  begotten.  It  is  not  said,  that  he  begat  a  son  in  the  likeness  of 
xod ;  a  very  appropriate  expression  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  and  if  hu- 
nan  nature  had  sustained,  in  consequence,  no  injury ;  and  such  a  de- 
laration  was  apparently  called  for,  had  this  been  the  case,  to  show, 
diat  woold  have  been  a  very  important  fact,  that,  notwithstanding 
he  personal  delinquency  of  Adam,  yet  human  nature  itsdf  had  sus- 
ained  no  deterioration,  but  was  propagated  without  corruption.  On 
be  contrary,  it  is  said,  that  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness ;  which, 
vobably,  was  mentioned  on  purpose  to  exclude  the  idea,  that  the  image 
if  God  was  hereditary  in  man. 

In  Gen.  vi,  5,  it  is  stated, '  as  the  cause  of  the  flood,  that  ^  God  saw 
hat  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  ima- 
gination of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  Here, 
t  is  true,  that  the  actual  moral  state  of  the  antediluvians  may  only  be 
poken  of,  and  that  the  text  does  not  direcUy  prove  the  doctrine  of  here- 
litary  depravity :  yet  is  the  actual  wickedness  of  man  traced  up  to  the 
ledrf,  as  its  natural  source,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  intimate,  that 
he  doctrine  of  the  natural  corruption  of  man  was  held  by  the  writer, 
lod  by  that  his  mode  of  expression  was  influenced.  *^  The  heart  of  man 
s  here  put  for  his  soul.  This  God  had  formed  with  a  marvellous  think- 
ng  power.  But  so  is  his  soul  debased,  that  every  unaginaHon^  figment, 

bnnation  of  the  thoughts  of  it,  is  ernZ,  mdy  evil,  conimuaUy  evil.  What- 
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ever  it  forms  within  itsdf  as  a  thinking  power,  is  an  evil  formation. 
If  all  men's  actual  wickedness  sprung  from  the  evil  formation  of  their 
corrupt  heart,  and  if,  consequently,  they  were  sinners  from  the  birth, 
80  are  all  others  likewise."  (HeMen.) 

That  this  was  the  theological  sentiment  h^  and  taught  by  Moses, 
and  implied  even  in  this  passage,  is  made  very  clear  by  Gen.  viii,  21, 
**  I  will  hot  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake :  tor  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ;  neither  will  I  again 
smite  any  more  every  living  thing."  The  sense  of  which  plainly  is, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  though  they  sin  from 
their  childhood,  yet  would  he  not,  on  that  account,  again  destroy  ^  every 
living  thing."  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  1.  That  the  words  are  spoken 
as  soon  as  Noah  came  forth  from  the  ark,  and,  therefore,  after  the  ante- 
diluvian race  of  actual  and  flagrant  transgressors  had  perished,  and 
before  the  family  of  Noah  had  begun  to  multiply  upon  the  earth ;  when, 
in  fact,  there  were  no  human  beings  upon  earth  but  righteous  Noah 
and  his  family.  2.  That  they  are  spoken  of  **  man"  as  man  ;  that  is, 
of  human  nature,  and,  consequently,  of  Noah  himself  and  the  persons 
saved  with  him  in  the  ark.  3.  That  it  is  affirmed  of  kan^  that  is, 
of  mankind,  that  the  imagination  of  the  heart  ^  is  evil  from  his  youth." 
Now  the  term  '<  imagination"  includes  the  thoughts,  affections,  and 
inclinations ;  and  the  word  **  youth"  the  whole  time  from  the  birth, 
the  earliest  age  of  man.  This  passage,  therefore,  affirms  the  natural 
and  hereditary  tendency  of  man  to  evil. 

The  book  of  Job,  which  embodies  the  patriarchal  theology,  gives 
ample  testimony  to  this  as  the  faith  of  those  ancient  times.  Job  xi,  12, 
"  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man  be  bom  like  a  wild  ass's  colt ;" 
fierce,  untractable,  and  scarcely  to  be  subjected.  This  is  the  case  from 
his  birth ;  it  is  affirmed  of  man^  and  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
age ;  it  is  liis  natural  condition,  he  is  ^hom^^^  literally,  ^^ihe  coU  of  a 
wild  assJ*^ 

*<  Man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,"  Job  v,  7 ;  that 
is,  ho  is  inevitably  subjected  to  trouble  ;  this  is  the  law  of  his  state  in 
this  world,  as  fixed  and  certain  as  one  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
proof  from  this  passage  is  inferential ;  but  very  decisive.  Unless  man 
is  bom  a  sinner,  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  that  he  should  be  bom 
to  trouble.  Pain  and  death  are  the  consequences  only  of  sin,  and 
absolutely  innocent  beings  must  be  exempt  from  them. 

<<  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?"  Job  xiv,  4.  The 

word  thing  is  supplied  by  our  translators,  but  ^person  is  evidently  under« 

stood.     Cleanness  and  uncleanness,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  sdg. 

nify  sin  and  holiness ;  and  the  text  clearly  asserts  the  natural  impos^ 

nihility  of  any  man  being  born  sinless,  because  he  is  produced  by  goikf 

and  defiled  parantSt 
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*^  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean ;  and  he  which  is  born  of  u 
woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  V^  Job  xv,  14.  The  same  doctrine 
is  here  affirmed  as  in  the  preceding  text,  only  more  fully,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  tl^e  former,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  pro- 
verbial  expression.  The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  here  worthy  of  no- 
tice, for,  though  it  does  not  agree  with  the  present  Hebrew  text,  it 
strongly  marks  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Jews  on  the  point  in 
question.  <<  Who  shall  be  clean  from  filth  ?  Not  one ;  even  though  his 
life  on  earth  he  a  single  day.'* 

Psalm  li,  5,  ^  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me."  What  possible  sense  can  be  given  to  this  pas- 
sage on  the  hypothesis  of  man's  natural  innocence  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
render  the  first  clause,  **I  was  brought  forth  in  iniquity ;"  for  nothing 
is  gained  by  it.  David  charges  nothing  upon  his  mother,  of  whom  he 
is  not  speaking,  but  of  himself:  he  was  conceived,  or,  if  it  please  bet- 
ter, was  born  a  sinner.  >  And  if  the  rendering  of  the  latter  clause  were 
allowed,  which  yet  has  no  authority,  *<in  sin  did  my  mother  nurse  me ;" 
still  no  progress  is  made  in  getting  quit  of  its  testimony  to  the  moral 
corruption  of  children,  for  it  is  the  child  only  which  is  nursed,  and,  if 
that  be  allowed,  natural  depravity  is  allowed,  depravity  before  reason- 
able choice,  which  is  the  point  in  question. 

Psalm  Iviii,  3,  4,  **  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,  they 
go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  speaking  lies."  They  are  aJienated 
from  the  womb ;  **  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  from  the  time  of  their 
coming  into  the  world."  {Wesley,)  "Speaking  lies:"  they  show  a 
tendency  to  speak  lies  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it,  which  shows 
the  existence  of  a  natural  principle  of  falsehood. 

Proverbs  xxii,  15,  and  xxix,  15,  "  Foolbhness  is  bound  in  the  heart 
of  a  child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him." 
"  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth 
his  mother  to  shame."  "  These  passages  put  together  are  a  plain  tes- 
timony of  the  inbred  corruption  of  young  children.  *  Foolishness,'  in 
the  former,  is  not  barely  '  appetite,'  or  a  want  of  the  knowledge  attain- 
able by  instruction,  as  some  have  said.  Neither  of  these  deserve  that 
sharp  correction  recommended.  But  it  is  an  indisposedness  to  what 
is  good,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  evil.  This  foolishness  *  is  bound 
up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;'  it  is  rooted  in  his  inmost  nature.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  fastened  to  him  by  strong  cords ;  so  the  original  word  sig- 
nifies. From  this  corruption  of  the  heart  in  every  child,  it  is  that 
*  the  rod  of  correction'  .is  necessary  to  give  him  wisdom ;  hence  it  Lb 
that  a  child  left  to  himself,  without  correction,  <  brings  his  mother  to 
shame.'  If  a  child  were  bom  equally  inclined  to  virtue  and  vice,  why 
diould  the  wise  man  speak  of  foolishness,  or  wickedness  as  fastened 

so  closely  to  his  heart  ?   And  why  should  the  lud  and  reproof  be  so 
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necessary  for  him  ?  These  texts,  therefore,  are  another  clear  proof  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature."  {Hebden,) 

The  quotation  of  Psakn  xiv,  2,  3,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Romau 
iii,  10,  &c,  is  also  an  important  Scrip^ral  proof  of  the  universal  moral 
corruption  of  mankind.  **  The  Lord  looked  down  firom  heaven  upon 
the  chiklren  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and 
seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  altogether  become  filthy; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."  When  the  psalnuit 
affirms  this  of  the  children  of  men^  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  is 
speaking  of  all  men,  and  of  human  nature  as  originating  actual  dqm- 
vity ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  obvious,  from  the  context,  that  he  is  thus  ac- 
counting for  Atheism  and  other  evils,  the  prevalence  of  which  he 
laments.  But,  as  the  apostle  quotes  this  passage  and  the  parallel  one 
in  the  53d  Psalm  as  Scriptural  proofs  of  the  unvoerud  corruption  of 
mankind,  the  sense  of  the  psalmist  is  fixed  by  his  authority,  and  can- 
not be  questioned.  AH,  indeed,  that  the  opponents  of  this  interpreta- 
tion can  say,  is,  that,  in  the  same  psalm  the  psalmist  speaks  also  ol 
righteous  persons,  ''God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous ;"  bat  that 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  seeing  that  those  who  contend  for  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  mankind,  allow  also  that  a  remedy  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  evil ;  and  that  by  its  application  some,  in  every  age,  have 
l)een  made  righteous,  who  were  originally  and  naturally  sinful.  In  fiict, 
it  could  not  be  said,  with  respect  to  men's  actual  moral  conduct  in  that, 
or  probably  in  any  age,  that  ''not  one"  was  "righteous;"  but  in  every 
age  it  may  be  said,  that  not  one  is  so  originally,  or  by  nature ;  so  that 
the  passage  is  not  to  be  explained  on  the  assumption  thsCt  the  inspired 
writer  is  speaking  only  of  the  practice  of  mankind  in  his  own  times. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  what  is 
morally  evil  as  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  mark,  not  of  any 
individual,  not  of  any  particular  people,  living  in  some  one  age  or  part 
of  the  world ;  but  of  man,  of  human  nature ;  and  especially  those  which 
make  sinfulness  the  natural  state  of  that  part  of  the  human  race  who 
liave  not  undergone  that  moral  renovation  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  j 
Divine  operation  in  the  heart,  a  work  ascribed  particularly  to  the  Holy  ^ 
Spirit.  Of  these  texts  the  number  is  very  great,  and  it  adds  also  to 
the  strength  of  their  evidence,  that  the  subject  is  often  mentioned 
incidentally,  and  by  way  of  illustration  and  argument  in  support  of 
something  else,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  be  an  acknowledged 
nnd  settled  opinion  among  the  sacred  writers,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  one  which  neither  they  nor  those  to  whom  th^ 
spoke  or  wrote  questioned  or  disputed. 

«« Cursed,"  says  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, "  is  he  that  trusteth  in  mak." 
^Vhy  in  man,  if  he  wen?  not  by  nature  unwor:hy  of  trust?  On  the  scheme 
of  man's  natural  innocence,  it  would  surel)*  ha\*e  been  more  appropriate 
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to  say,  Cursed  be  he  that  trusteth  iDdiscriminately  in  men^  some  of  whom 
may  have  become  corrupt ;  but  here  human  nature  itself^  man^  in  the 
abstract,  is  held  up  to  suspicion  and  caution.  ^  The  heart,"  proceeds 
the  same  prophet,  **  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked, 
who  can  know  it  ?"  which  is  the  reason  adduced  for  the  caution  pre- 
ceding against  trusting  in  man.  It  is  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  our 
Lord  designates  human  nature,  when  he  affirms,  that  <<  from  within,  out 
of  the  heart,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  murders,  dec ;  all  these 
things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man."  This  representation 
would  not  be  true,  on  the  scheme  of  natural  innocence.  All  these 
things  would  come  from  without^  not  from  tn^Atn,  as  their  original  source. 
•The  heart  must  first  be  corrupted  by  outward  circumstances,  before  it 
could  be  the  corrupter. 

But  to  proceed  with  instances  of  the  more  incidental  references  to  the 
&ult  and  disease  of  man's  very  nature,  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound. 
^  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  nunij  who  drinketh  iniquity 
like  water  f  Job  xv,  16.  <<  Madness  is  in  the  heart  of  the  tons  of  tnent 
while  they  live,"  Eccles.  ix,  3.  ''  But  they  like  men  have  transgressed  the 
covenant,"  Hos.  vi,  7.  '*If  j^,  being  eotZ,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,"  Matt,  vii,  11.  ^  Thou  savourest  not  the  things  that 
be  of  God ;  but  the  things  that  be  of  men,"  Matt,  xvi,  23.  <*  Are  ye  not 
eamal,  and  walk  as  men  ?"  1  Cor.  iii,  3.  *'  That  he  no  longer  should 
live  th^  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  men ;  but  to  the  will  of  God,"  1 
Peter  iv,  2.  ^  We  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  toorld  lieth  in  wickedness," 
1  John  V,  19.  **  Except  a  man  be  bom  again^  he  cannot  see  the  king. 
dom  of  God,"  John  iii,  8.  '<  That  ye  put  ofi*  the  old  man^  and  be  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man," 
Eph.  iv,  22-24. 

The  above  texts  are  to  be  considered  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  subject  rather  than  as  approaching 
to  an  enumeration  of  the  passages  in  which  the  same  sentiments  are 
fiMind  in  great  variety  of  expression,  and  which  are  adduced  on  various 
occasions.  They  are,  however,  sufficient  to  show,  that  man^  and  the 
heart  of  man^  and  the  moral  nature  of  man,  as  spoken  of  by  them  in  a 
"Way  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  notion  of  their  purity,  or  even  their  indif- 
ference to  good  and  evil.  On  two  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
which  irresistibly  dx  the  whole  of  this  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  our  remarks  may  be  some- 
what more  extended.  The  first  is  our  Lord's  discourse  with  Nico- 
demus,  John  iii,  in  which  he  declares  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in 
contradistinction  to  our  natural  birth,  in  order  to  our  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God;  and  lays  it  down,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  sole 
author  of  this  change,  and  that  what  is  born  of  the  flesh  cannot  alter  its 

nature ;  it  is  flesh  still,  and  must  always  remain  so,  and  in  that  state  is 
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unfit  for  heaven.  **  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  u 
fleshy  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Throughout  the 
New  Testament,  it  will  be  found,  that  when  flesh  and  spirit  arc,  in  a 
moral  sense,  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  means  the  corrupt  nature 
and  habits  of  men,  not  sanctified  by  the  Gospel ;  the  other,  either  the 
principle  and  habit  of  holiness  in  good  men,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  himsdf^ 
who  imparts,  and  constantly  nurtures  them.  ''  I  know  that  in  me  (that 
is,  in  my  fiesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  Rom.  vii,  18.  <^  I  myself  with 
the  mind  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  i}^e  fleshy  the  law  of  sin,"  Rom. 
viiy  25.  ^  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  afler  ihefljesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  Rom. 
viii,  1.  ''They  that  are  afler  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh; 
but  they  that  are  afler  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  For  to  be 
carnally  minded  is  death  ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace. 
Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you,"  Ronn  viii,  5-9. 

These  passages  from  St.  Paul  serve  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
flesh  and  Spirit,  as  used  by  the  Jews,  and  as  they  occur  in  the  discourse 
of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus ;  and  they  are  so  exactly  parallel  to  it, 
that  they  fully  confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who  understand  our  Lord 
as  expressly  asserting,  that  man  is  by  nature  corrupt  and  sinful,  and  un* 
fit,  in  coDHcquence,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  that  all  amendment 
of  hJH  ciiHo  must  result,  not  from  himself,  so  totally  is  he  gone  from  ori- 
giiiiil  righteousness ;  but  from  that  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
whidi  produces  a  new  birth  or  regeneration.  Both  assert  the  natural 
Ntate  of  man  to  be  fleshly,  that  is,  morally  corrupt ;  both  assert,  that  in 
man  hi  iiiHolf  there  is  no  remedy;  and  both  attribute  principles  of  holi- 
noHH  to  a  supernatural  agency,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  himself. 

No  criticism  can  make  this  language  consistent  with  the  theory  of  na- 
tural  innocence.  St.  Paul  describes  the  state  of  m.in,  before  he  comes  j 
under  the  quickening  and  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  being  '*  in'^ 
the  flesh  ;"  in  which  state  '*  he  cannot  please  God  ;"  as  having  a  «  carnal 
mind"  which  <<  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  subject  to  the  law  of  God."  Our 
Lord,  in  like  manner,  describes  the  state  of  **  the  flesh,"  this  condition  of 
entire  unfitness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  our  natural  state  ;  and  to 
make  this  the  stronger,  he  refers  this  unfitness  for  heaven  not  to  our  ac- 
quired habits,  but  to  the  state  in  which  we  are  bom  ;  for  the  very  reason 
which  he  gives  for  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  is,  that  <<  that  which  is  bom 
ofthe  flesh  is  flesh,"  and  therefore  we  «  must  be  (oma^atn."  Tointerpret, 
therefore,  the  phrase,  "  to  l>e  flesh,  as  being  born  of  the  flesh,"  merely  to 
^tj^^at  wo  are,  by  natural  birth,  endowed  with  the  physical  powers 
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of  famnan  nature,  is  utteriy  absurd ;  for  what,  then,  is  it  to  be  born  of 
tbe  Spirit  ?  Is  it  to  receive  physical  powers  which  do  not  belong  to 
iniiian  nature  1  Or,  if  they  go  a  step  farther,  and  admit,  that  **  to  be 
flesh  as  being  born  of  the  flesh,"  means  to  be  frail  and  mortal  like  our 
parents  ;  still  the  interpretation  is  a 'physical  and  not  a  moral  one,  and 
leads  to  this  absurdity,  that  we  must  interpret  the  being  bom  of  the  Spirit 
ph3rsically  and  not  morally,  likewise.  Now  since  the  being  born  of  the 
Spirit  refers  to  a  change  which  is  effected  in  time,  and  not  at  the  resur- 
rection, because  our  Lord  speaks  of  being  **  bom  of  iroter,"  as  well  as 
the  Spirit,  by  which  he  means  baptism ;  and,  as  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Ro. , 
mans,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  <<  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
Spirit  ;*'  and  therefore  speaks  of  their  present  experience  in  this  world, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  physical  change  did,  in  reality,  take  place  in  them 
in  consequence  of  being  *^  born  of  the  Spirit  ?"  On  all  hands'it  is  allowed, 
that  none  took  place ;  that  they  remained  «  frail  and  mortal"  still ;  and 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  moral  and  not  a  physical  change  which 
is  spoken  of,  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  apostle ;  and,  if  a  moral 
change  from  sin  to  holiness,  then  is  the  natural  state  of  man  from  his 
birth,  and  in  conseqifence  of  his  birth,  sinful  and  corrupt. 

The  other  passage  is  the  argument  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  in  which  the  apostle  ''proves  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
under  sin,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  be- 
come guilty  before  God ;"  and  then  proposes  the  means  of  salvation  by 
fiuth  in  Christ,  on  the  express  ground  that  *'  all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Whoever  reads  that  argument,  and  con- 
siders the  universality  of  the  terms  used,  all,  every,  all  the  world, 
BOTH  Jews  and  Gentiles,  must  conclude,  in  all  fairness  of  interpreta- 
tion, that  the  whole  human  race,  of  every  age,  is  intended.  But,  if  any 
will  construe  his  words  partially,  then  he  is  placed  in  the  following 
dilemma  : — ^The  apostle  grounds  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  that  provi- 
sion which  is  made  for  man's  salvation  in  the  Gospel  upon  man's  sin- 
fulness, danger,  and  helplessness.  Now  the  Gospel  as  a  remedy  for 
j^duease,  as  salvation  from  danger,  is  designed  for  all  men,  or  but  for  a 
HP^ ;  if  for  all,  then  all  are  diseased  and  in  danger ;  if  but  for  a  part, 
then  the  undiseased  part  of  the  human  race,  those  who  are  in  no  dan- 
ger, have  no  interest  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  adapted  to  their  case ;  and 
not  only  is  the  argument  of  the  apostle  lost,  but  those  who  advocate  this 
notion  must  explain  how  it  is,  that  our  Lord  himself  commanded  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached  **  to  every  creature,^^  if  but  a  part  of  mankind 
needs  its  salvation. 

The  doctrine,  then,  of  Scripture  is,  I  think,  clearly  established  to  be, 
that  of  the  natural  and  universal  corruption  of  man's  nature ;  and  we 
now  consider,  whether  on  this  ground,  or  on  the  hypothesis  of  man's 

BAtoral  innocence  or  indifference  to  good  or  to  evil,  the  facts  above 
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enumerated  can  be  best  explained.  They  are,  1.  The,  at  leasts  gantrd 
corruption  of  manners  in  all  times  and  countries.  2.  The  strength  of 
the  tendency  in  man  to  evil.  *  3.  The  early  appearance  of  the  prind* 
pies  of  various  vices  in  children.  4.  Every  man's  consciousness  of  a 
natural  tendency  in  his  mind  to  one  or  more  evils.  5.  That  general 
resistance  to  virtue  in  the  heart,  which  renders  education,  influence, 
watchfulness,  and  conflict  necessary  to  counteract  the  force  of  efiL 
These  points  have  been  already  explained  more  at  large ;  and  they  are 
facts  which,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  denied,  and  such  as  have  the 
confirmation  of  history  and  experience. 

That  they  are  easily  and  fully  accounted  for  by  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine is  obvious.  The  fountain  is  bitter,  and  the  tree  is  corrupt ;  the 
bitter  stream  and  the  bad  fruit  are,  therefore,  the  natural  consequences 
But  the  advocates  of  the  latter  hypothesis  have  no  means  of  account 
ing  for  these  moral  phenomena,  except  by  referring  than  to  bad  ex- 
ample and  a  vicious  education. 

Let  us  take  the  first.    To  account  for  general  wickedness,  they  refw 
to  general  example. 

But,  1.  This  does  not  account  for  the  introduction  of  moral  wicked- 
ness. The  children  of  Adam  were  not  born  until  after  the  repentance 
of  our  first  parents  and  their  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour.  They 
appear  to  have  been  his  devout  worshippers,  and  to  have  had  access  to 
his  <<  presence,"  the  visible  glory  of  the  Shechinah.  From  what  ex 
ample,  then,  did  Cain  learn  malice,  hatred,  and  finally,  murder  ?  Example 
will  not  account,  also,  for  the  too  common  fact  of  the  children  of  highfy 
virtuous  parents  becoming  immoral ;  for,  since  the  examples  ftearest  to 
them  and  constantly  present  with  them  are  good  examples,  if  the  natural 
disposition  were  as  good  as  this  hypothesis  assumes,  the  good  example 
always  present  ought  to  be  more  influential  than  bad  examples  at  a 
distance,  and  only  occasionally  seen  or  heard  of. 

2.  If  men  are  naturally  disposed  to  good,  or  only  not  indisposed  to 
it,  it  is  not  accounted  for,  on  this  hypothesis,  how  bad  example  shonkl 
have  become  general,  that  is,  how  men  should  generally  have  becofi^f 
wicked.  ^'^^'ll 

If  the  natural  disposition  be  more  in  favour  of  good  than  evil,  thei^ 

there  ought  to  have  been  more  good  than  evil  in  the  world,  which  is 

contradicted  by  fact;   if  there  had  been  only  an  indifierence  in  our 

minds  to  good  and  evil,  then  at  least,  the  quantum  of  vice  and  virtue  in 

society  ought  to  have  been  pretty  equally  divided,  which  is  ako  contrary 

to  fact ;  and  also  it  ought  to  have  followed  from  this,  that  at  least  all 

the  children  of  virtuous  persons  would  have  been  virtuous :  that,  for 

instance,  the  descendants  of  Seth  would  have  followed  in  succession  the 

steps  of  their  righteous  forefathers,  though  the  children  of  Cain  (passing 

by  the  difficulty  of  his  own  lapse)  should  have  become  vicious.     On 
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Mither  suppontioii  caa  the  ezittence  of  a  general  evil  ezaffiple  in  the 
world  be  eccoanted  for.  It  ought  not  to  have  esdatedf  and  if  aoy  the 
general  corraption  of  mankind  cannot  be  explained  by  it* 

8.  This  very  method  of  explaining  the  general  viciousness  of  so- 
ciety does  itself  suppose  the  power  of  bad  example ;  and,  indeed,  in 
this  it  agrees  with  universal  opinion.  All  the  moralists  of  public  and 
domestic  life,  all  professed  teachers,  all  friends  of  youth,  all  parents 
have  repeated  their  cautions  against  evil  society  to  those  whom  they 
wished  to  preserve  from  vice.  The  writings  of  moralists,  heathen  and 
inspired,  are  full  of  these  admonitions,  and  they  are  embodied  in  the 
proverbs  and  wise  traditional  sayings  of  all  civilized  nations.  But  the 
Tery  force  of  evil  example  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  a 
pronenees  in  youth  to  be  corrupted  by  it.  Why  should  it  be  more  in. 
fluential  than  good  example,  a  fact  universally  acknowledged,  and  so 
strongly  felt,  that,  for  one  person  preserved  by  the  sole  influence  of  a 
good  example,  every  body  expects  that  a  great  number  would  be  cor- 
rupted by  an  evil  one  1  But  if  the  hypothesis  of  man's  natural  inno- 
cence  were  true,  this  ought  not  to  be  expected  as  a  probable,  much  less 
as  a  certain  result.  Bad  example  would  meet  with  resistance  from  a 
good  nature ;  and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  influence  by  bad 
examples  than  by  good  ones. 

4.  Nor  does  example  account  for  the  other  facts  in  the  above  enu- 
meration. It  does  not  account  for  that  strong  bias  to  evil  in  men, 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  borne  down  the  most  powerful  restraints ;  for 
from  this  tendency  that  corrupt  general  example  has  sprung,  which  is 
nfleged  as  the  cause  of  it ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  existed  previ- 
onsly,  because  the  general  example,  that  is,  the  general  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  men  is  its  efiect.  We  cannot,  in  this  way,  account  for  the  early 
manifestation  of  wrong  principles,  tempers,  and  afiections  in  children ; 
■ince  they  .appear  at  an  age  when  example  can  have  little  influence, 
and  even  when  the  surrounding  examples  are  good,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  evil.  Why,  too,  should  virtue  always  be  found  more  or  less 
m  conflict  ?  so  that  self-government  and  self-resistance  are,  in  all  cases, 
necessary  for  its  preservation.  The  example  of  others  will  not  account 
for  this ;  for  mere  example  can  only  influence  when  it  is  approved  by 
the  judgment ;  but  here  is  a  case  in  which  evil  is  not  approved,  in 
which  *<  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,"  are 
approved,  desired,  and  cultivated ;  and  yet  the  resistance  of  the  heart 
to  the  judgment  is  so  powerful,  that  a  constant  warfare  and  a  strict 
command  are  necessary  to  perseverance. 

Let  us,  then,  see  whether  a  bad  education,  the  other  cause,  usually 
alleged  to  account  for  these  facts,  will  be  more  successful. 

1.  This  cause  will  no  more  account  for  the  introduction  of  passions 

hateful  as  those  of  Cain,  issuing  in  a  fratricide  so  odious,  into  the 
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(ainily  of  Adam,  than  will  example.  As  there  was  no  example  of  these 
evils  in  the  primeval  family,  so  certainly  there  was  no  education  which 
could  incite  and  encourage  them.  We  are,  also,  left  still  without  a 
reason  why,  in  well-ordered  and  religious  families,  where  education  and 
the  example,  too,  is  good,  so  many  instances  of  their  inefficacy  should 
occur.  If  bad  education  corrupts  a  naturally  well-disposed  mind,  then 
a  good  education  ought  still  more  powerfully  to  affect  it,  and  giv^  it  a 
right  tendency.  It  is  allowed,  that  good  example  and  good  education 
are,  in  many  instances,  effectual ;  hut  we  can  account  for  them,  with- 
out giving  up  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  corruption  of  the  heart.  It 
is,  however,  impossihle  for  those  to  account  for  those  failures  of  both 
example  and  instruction  which  often  take  place,  since,  on  the  hypothesii 
of  man's  natural  innocence  and  good  disposition,  they  ought  never  to 
occur,  or,  at  least,  but  in  very  rare  cases,  and  when  some  singular 
counteracting  external  causes  happen  to  come  into  operation. 

2.  We  may  also  ask,  how  it  came  to  pass,  unless  there  were  a  pre- 
disposing cause  to  it,  that  education,  as  well  as  example,  should  have 
been  generally  bad?  Of  education,  indeed,  men  are  usually  mors 
careful  than  of  example.  The  lips  are  oflen  right  when  the  life  is 
wrong ;  and  many  practise  evil  who  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  teach  it.  If 
human  nature,  then,  be  born  pure,  or,  at  worst,  equally  disposed  to 
good  and  evil,  then  the  existence  of  a  generally  corrupting  system  of 
education,  in  all  countries  and  among  all  people,  cannot  be  accounted 
for.  We  have  an  effect  either  contrary  to  the  assigned  cause,  or  one 
to  which  the  cause  is  not  adequate — it  is  the  case  of  a  pure  fountain 
sending  forth  corrupt  streams ;  or  that  of  a  stream  which,  if  turbid, 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  defecation,  and  yet  becomes  still  more 
muddy  as  it  flows  along  its  course. 

8.  It  is  not,  however,  the  fact,  that  education  is  directly  and  univer- 
sally so  corrupting  a  cause  as  to  account  for  the  depravity  of  mankind* 
In  many  instances  it  has  been  defective ;  it  has  often  inculcated  false 
views  of  interest  and  honour;  it  has  fostered  prejudices  and  even 
national,  though  not  social,  hatreds ;  but  it  has  only  in  few  cases  been  i 
employed  to  teach  those  vices  into  which  men  have  commonly  fallen.  ^ 
In  fact,  education,  in  all  countries,  has  been,  in  no  small  degree,  opposed 
to  vice ;  and,  as  the  majority  of  the  worst  people  among  us  would 
shudder  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  the  vices  which  they  them- 
selves practise,  so  in  the  worst  nations  of  antiquity,  the  characters  of 
schoolmasters  were  requircnl  to  be  correct,  and  many  principles  and 
maxims  of  a  virtuous  kind  wero,  doubtless,  taught  to  children.  When 
Horace  says  of  youth,  «  Cureus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper,''  he 
acknowledges  its  natural  tendency  to  receive  vicious  impressions,  but 
■bows,  too,  that  it  was  not  left  without  contrary  admonition.  Precisely 
ill  those  vices  which  all  education,  even  the  most  defective,  is  designed 
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to  guard  against,  the  world  has  displayed  its  depravity  most  obviously  ; 
and  thus,  so  far  from  education  being  sufficient  to  account  for  the  evils 
which  have  stained  society  in  all  ages,  its  influence  has  been,  in  no 
small  degree,  opposed  to  them. 

4.  To  come  to  the  other  facts  which  must  be  accounted  for,  educa* 
lion  is  placed  upon  the  same  ground  in  the  argument  as  example.  Tiie 
early  evil  dispositions  in  children  cannot  thus  be  explained,  for  they 
appear  before  education  commences ;  nor  does  any  man  refer  to  educa- 
tion his  propensity  to  constitutional  sins ;  the  resistance  he  oflen  feels 
to  good  in  his  heart ;  his  proneness  to  forget  God,  and  to  be  indifferent 
to  spiritual  and  eternal  objects ;  all  these  he  feels  to  be  opposed  to  those 
very  principles  which  his  judgment  approves,  and  with  which  it  was 
furnished  by  education. 

It  is  only,  then,  by  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  natural  and  heredi- 
tary corruption  of  the  human  race,  commonly  called  original  sin,  (4) 
that  these  facts  are  fully  accounted  for ;  and  as  the  facts  themselves 
cannot  be  denied,  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  as  we  have 
given  above  is,  therefore,  abundantly  confirmed. 

As  the  fact  of  a  natural  inclination  to  evil  cannot  be  successfully 
combated,  some  have  taken  a  milder  view  of  the  case ;  and,  allowing 
these  tendencies  to  various  excesses,  account  for  them  by  their  being 
natural  tendencies  to  what  is  pleasing,  and  so,  for  this  reason,  they  deny 
them  to  be  sinful,  until  they  are  complied  with  and  approved  by  the 
win.  This  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Limborch,  and  some  of  the  later 
divines  of  the  Arminian  school,  who  on  this  and  other  points  very 
materially  departed  from  the  tenets  of  their  master.  {See  Limborch^s 
Tkeoiogia  ChrUtiarui^  liber  iii,  caput  4.)  Nothing,  however,  is  gained 
by  this  notion,  when  strictly  examined ;  for,  let  it  be  granted  that  these 
propensities  are  to  things  naturally  pleasing,  and  that,  in  excess,  they 
are  out  of  their  proper  order ;  yet  as  it  happens  that,  as  soon  as  every 
person  comes  to  years  to  know  that  they  are  wrong,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  Divine  law,  he  yet  chooses  them,  and  thus,  without  dispute,  makes 
them  sins ;  this  universal  compliance  of  the  wUl  with  what  is  known 
to  be  evil  is  also  to  be  accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  natural  tendency 
to  sinful  gratifications.  Now,  as  we  have  proved  the  universality  of 
sin,  this  universal  tendency  of  the  will  to  choose  and  sanction  the  na- 
tural propensity  to  unlawful  gratification  is  the  proof  of  a  natural  state 
of  mind,  not  only  defective,  but  corrupt,  which  is  what  we  contend  for. 
If  it  be  said,  that  these  natural  propensities  to  various  evils  in  children 
are  not  sinful  before  they  have  the  consent  of  the  will,  all  that  can  be 
maintained  is,  that  they  are  not  actual  sins,  which  no  one  asserts ;  but 
as  a  universal  choice  of  evil,  when  accountableness  takes  place,  proves 

(4)   The  term  "origrinal  sin**  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  St. 
ine,  in  his  contrufersy  with  the  Pelagians. 
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a  universal  pravlty  of  the  will,  previous  to  the  actual  choice,  then  it 
inevitably  follows,  that,  though  infants  do  not  commit  actual  sin,  yet  tha^ 
theirs  is  a  sinful  nature. 

Finally,  the  death  and  sufferings  to  which  children  are  subject  is  a 
proof  that  all  men,  from  their  birth,  are  ^  constituted,"  as  the  apostle 
has  it,  and  treated  as  ^  sinners."  An  innocent  creature  may  die ;  no 
one  disputes  that ;  but  to  die  was  not  the  original  law  of  our  specie^ 
and  the  Scriptures  refer  death  solely  to  sin  as  its  cause.  Throughout 
the  sacred  writings,  too,  it  is  represented  as  a  penalty,  as  an  evil  of  the 
highest  kind ;  and  It  is  in  vain  to  find  out  ingenious  reasons  to  prove 
it  a  blessing  to  mankind.  They  prove  nothing  against  the  directly 
opposite  character  which  has  been  stamped  upon  death  and  the  suffer* 
ing  of  moral  disease,  by  the  testimony  of  God.  On  the  hypothesis  of 
mail's  natural  iuuocence,  the  death  of  the  innocent  is  not  to  be  rec<m- 
ciled  to  any  known  attribute  of  God,  to  any  manifested  principle  of 
his  moral  government ;  but  on  that  of  his  natural  corruptness  and  fedenl 
relation  to  Adam  it  is  explained :  it  is  a  declaration  of  Grod's  hatred  of 
sin ;  a  proclamation  of  the  purity  and  inflexibility  of  his  law ;  while 
the  connection  of  this  state,  with  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  present  <'  mercy  and  truth  meeting  together,  righteouimeaB  and 
peace  kissing  each  other." 

As  to  that  in  which  original  sin  consists,  some  divines  and  some  public 
formularies  have  so  expressed  themselves,  that  it  might  be  inferred  that 
a  positive  evil,  infection,  and  taint  had  been  judicially  infused  into  man's 
nature  by  God,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  all  his  posterity.  Others, 
and  those  the  greater  number,  both  of  the  Calvinist  and  Anninian 
schools,  have  resolved  it  into  privation.  This  distinction  is  well  stated 
in  the  Private  Disputations  of  Arminius. 

**  But  since  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  into  which  God  entered  with 
our  first  parents  was  this,  that  if  they  continued  in  the  favour  and  grace 
of  Grod,  by  the  observance  of  that  precept  and  others,  the  gifts  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  them  should  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity, 
by  the  like  Divine  grace  which  they  had  received ;  but  if  they  shouU 
render  themselves  unworthy  of  those  favours,  through  disobedience,  that 
their  posterity  should  likewise  be  deprived  of  them,  and  should  be  liable 
to  the  contrary  evils :  hence  it  followed,  that  all  men,  who  were  to  be 
naturally  propagated  from  them,  have  become  obnoxious  to  death  tem- 
porol  and  eternal,  and  have  been  destitute  of  that  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  of  original  righteousness.  This  punishment  is  usually  called  a  pri- 
vation of  the  image  of  God,  and  original  sin. 

^  But  we  allow  this  point  to  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion— beside 
the  want  or  absence  of  original  righteousness,  may  not  some  other  con- 
trary quality  be  constituted,  as  another  part  of  original  sin  ?  We  think 
It  IS  more  probable,  that  this  absence  alone  of  original  righteonsneM  m 
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original  sin  itself,  since  it  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  commission. and 
production  of  every  actual  sin  whatever."  , 

This  is  by  some  divines  called,  with  great  aptness,  **  a  depravation 
arising  from  a  deprivation,"  and  is  certainly  much  more  consonant  with 
the  Scriptures  than  the  opinion  of  the  infusion  of  evil  qualities  into  the 
nature  of  man  by  a  positive  cause,  or  direct  tainting  of  the  heart.  This 
has  been,  indeed,  probably  an  opinion,  in  the  proper  sense,  with  few, 
and  has  rather  been  collected  from  the  strong  and  rhetorical  expressions 
under  which  the  moral  state  of  man  is  often  exhibited,  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, has  been  attacked  as  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  by  the 
advocates  of  original  innocence,  and  as  making  God  directly  the  author 
of  sin.  No  such  difficulty,  however,  accompanies  the  accurate  and 
guarded  statement  of  that  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  Scripture.  The  de- 
pravation, the  perversion,  the  defect  of  our  nature  is  to  be  traced  to  our 
birth,  so  that  in  our  flesh  is  no  good  thing,  and  they  that  are  in  the  flesh 
cannot  please  Grod ;  but  this  state  arises  not  from  the  infusion  of  evil 
into  the  nature  of  man  by  .God,  but  from  that  separation  of  man  from 
God,  that  extinction  of  spiritual  life  which  was  efiected  by  sin,  and  the 
consequent  and  necessary  corruption  of  man's  moral  nature.  For  that 
positive  evil  and  corruption  may  flow  from  a  mere  privation  may  be 
illustrated  by  that  which  supplies  the  figure  of  speech,  ^  death,"  under 
which  the  Scriptures  represent  the  state  of  mankind.  For,  as  in  the 
death  of  the  body,  the  mere  privation  of  the  principle  of  life  produces 
inflexibility  of  the  muscles,  the  extinction  of  heat,  and  sense,  and  motion, 
and  surrenders  the  body  to  the  operation  of  an  agency  which  life,  as 
bng  as  it  continued,  resisted,  namely,  that  of  chymical  decomposition  ; 
so,  from  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  followed  estrangement  from  God,  moral 
inability,  the  dominion  of  irregular  passions,  and  the  rule  of  appetite ; 
aversion,  in  consequence,  to  restraint ;  and  enmity  to  God. 

This  connection  of  positive  evil,  as  the  efi*ect,  with  privation  of  the 
life  and  image  of  God,  as  the  cause,  is,  however,  to  be  well  understood 
and  carefully  maintained,  or  otherwise  we  should  fall  into  a  great  error 
on  the  other  side,  as,  indeed,  some  have  done,  who  did  not  perceive  that 
the  corruption  of  man's  nature  necessarily  followed  upon  the  privation 
referred  to.  It  is,  therefore,  a  just  remark  of  Calvin,  that  ^  those  who 
have  defined  original  sin  as  a  privation  of  the  original  righteousness, 
though  they  comprise  the  whole  of  the  subject,  yet  have  not  used  lan- 
guage sufficiently  expressive  of  its  operation  and  influence.  For  our 
nature  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  good,  but  is  so  fertile  in  all  evils,  tha^ 
it  cannot  remain  inactive."  {Institutes.)  Indeed,  this  privation  is  not 
fully  expressed  by  the  phrase  ^  the  loss  of  original  righteousness,"  un- 
less that  be  meant  to  include  in  it  the  only  source  of  righteousness  ia 
even  the  first  man,  the  life  which  is  imparted  and  supplied  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.     A  similar  want  of  explicitness  we  observe  also  in  Calviiv'^  own 
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ftatement  in  his  generally  very  able  chapter  on  this  subject,  that  Adam 
lost  "  the  ornaments"  he  received  from  his  Maker  for  us  as  wdl  as  for 
himself;  unless  we  understand  by  these  original "  ornaments"  and  "  en- 
dowments" of  human  nature  in  him,  the  principle  also,  as  above  stated, 
from  which  they  all  flowed ;  and  which,  being  forfeited,  could  no  longer 
be  imparted  in  the  way  of  nature.  For  when  Ihe  Spirit  was  restored  to 
Adam,  being  pardoned,  it  was  by  grace  and  favour ;  and  he  could  not 
impart  it  by  natural  descent  to  his  posterity,  though  bom  of  him  when 
in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  since  these  influences  are  the  gifts 
of  God,  which  are  imparted  not  by  the  first  but  by  the  second  Adam ; 
not  by  nature,  but  by  a  free  gift,  to  sinful  and  guilty  man,  the  law  being 
irreversible,  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh." 

Arniinius,  in  the  above  quotation,  has  more  forciUy  and  explicitly 
expressed  that  privation  of  which  we  speak,  by  the  forfeiture  **  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  by  Adam,  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
the  loss  of  original  righteousness  as  the  consequence. 

This  I  take  to  be  at  once  a  simple  and  a  Scriptural  view  of  the  case. 
President  Edwards,  who  well  argues  against  the  notion  of  the  infusion 
of  evil,  perplexes  his  subject  by  his  theory  of  ^  natural  and  supernatural 
principles,"  which  the  notes  of  Dr.  Williams,  his  editor,  who  has  intro- 
duced  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  of  passive  power,  have  not  relieved. 
So  far,  certainly,  both  are  right ;  the  latter,  that  the  creature  cannot 
uphold  itself,  either  physically  or  morally,  without  God ;  the  former, 
that  our  natural  passions  and  appetites  can  only  be  controlled  by  the 
higher  principles,  which  are  '*  summarily  comprehended  in  Divine  love." 
But  the  power  which  upholds  the  rational  creature  in  spiritual  life  it  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  source  of  these  controlling  supernatural  powers, 
comprehended  in  *<  Divine,"  is  also  the  Holy  Spirit ;  from  the  loss  of 
which  all  the  depravation  of  man's  nature  proceeded. 

This  point  may  be  briefly  elucidated.  The  infliction  of  spiritual  death, 
which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  included  in  the  original  sentence, 
consisted,  of  course,  in  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  which  was  that  principle 
from  which  all  right  direction  and  control  of  the  various  powers  and 
faculties  of  man  flowed.  But  this  spiritual  life  in  the  first  man  was  not 
a  natural  eflcct,  that  is,  an  eflect  which  would  follow  from  his  mere 
creation,  independent  of  the  vouchsafed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  "  new  creation,"  which  is  the  renewal 
of  man  after  the  image  of  Him  who  at  first  created  him.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  even  after  this  change,  this  being  "  bom 
again,"  man  is  not  able  to  preserve  himself  in  the  renewed  condition 
into  which  he  is  brought,  but  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  quickening 
And  aiding  influence.  No  future  growth  in  knowledge  and  experience ; 
of  habit,  long  persevered  in,  render  him  independent  of  the  help 
Ij  Spirit ;  he  has  rather,  in  proportion  to  his  growth,  a  deeper 
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oontdoomesB  of  his  need  of  the  indwdting  of  God,  and  of  what  &e 
apostle  calls  his  <«  mighty  working."  The  strongest  aspirationf  of  this 
new  life  is  afler  communion  and  constant  intercourse  with  God ;  and 
as  that  is  the  source  of  new  strength,  so  this  renewed  strength  expresses 
itself  in  a  ^cleaving  unto  the  Lord,"  with  a  still  more  vigorous  **  pur- 
pose of  heart"  In  a  word,  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  is  dependent, 
wholly  upon  the  presence  of  the  Sanctifier.  We  can  only  work  out 
our  own  salvation  as  «God  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do." 

This  is  the  constant  language  of  the  New  Testament ;  ,but  if  we  are 
restored  to  what  was  Vmt  by  Adam,  through  the  benefit  brought  to  us 
ky  the  second  Adam ;  if  there  be  any  correspondency  between  the  mo- 
ral state  q£  the  regenerate  man,  and  that  of  man  before  his  fall,  we  do 
not  speak  ofd^gree^  but  of  substantial  sameness  of  kind  and  quality ;  it 
love  to  God  be  in  us  what  it  was  in  him ;  if  holiness,  in  its  various 
branches,  as  it  flows  from  love,  be  in  us  what  it  was  in  him ;  we  have 
suffici^it  reason  to  infer,  that  as  they  are  supported  in  us  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  were  so  supported  in  him.  Certain  it  is, 
that  before  we  are  thus  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  we  are  ^  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins ;"  and  if  we  are  made  alive  by  that  Spirit,  it  is  a  strong 
pvesumptiMi  that  the  withdrawing  of  that  Spirit  from  Adam,  when  he 
wilfully  sinned,  and  from  all  his  posterity,  that  is,  from  human  nature 
itself,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  and  the  depravation  which  followed. 

But  this  is  not  left  to  mere  inference.  For,  as  Mr.  Howe  justly  ob- 
serves, when  speaking  of  ^  the  retraction  of  God's  Spirit  from  Adam," 
''  Tliis  we  do  not  say  gratuitously ;  for  do  but  consider  that  plain  text. 
Gal.  iii,  18,  *  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us ;  for  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree ; 
that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  upon  us  Gentiles,  that  we  might 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.'  If  the  remission  of  the 
curse  carry  with  it  the  conferring  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  then  the 
curse,  while  it  did  continue,  could  not  but  include  and  carry  in  it  the 
privation  of  the  Spirit.  This  was  part  of  the  curse  upon  apostate  Adam, 
the  loss  of  God's  Spirit.  As  soon  as  the  law  was  broken,  man  was  cursed, 
so  as  that  thereby  this  Spirit  should  be  withheld,  should  be  kept  off,  other- 
wise than  as  upon  the  Redeemer's  account,  and  according  to  his  methods 
it  should  be  restored.  Hereupon  it  could  not  but  ensue  that  the  Holy 
image  of  God  must  be  erased  and  vanished."  {Potihumous  Worki.) 

This  accounts  for  the  whole  case  of  man's  corruption.  The  Spirit's 
influence  in  him  did  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  sinning,  though  it 
afforded  sufficient  security  to  him,  as  long  as  he  looked  up  to  that  source 
of  strength.  He  did  sin,  and  the  Spirit  retired ;  and,  the  tide  of  sin  once 
turned  in,  the  mound  of  resistance  being  removed,  it  overflowed  his  whole 
nature.  In  this  state  of  alienation  from  God  men  are  bom,  with  all 
these  tendencies  to  evil,  because  the  only  controlling  and  sanctif^pn^ 
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power,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  is  wanting,  and  is  now  given  to  man, 
not  as  when  first  brought  into  being,  as  a  creature ;  but  is  secured  to 
him  by  the  mercy  and  grace  of  a  new  and  different  dispensation,  under 
which  the  Spirit  is  adminuiered  in  different  degrees,  times,  and  modes, 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  never  on  the  ground  of  our  being 
creatures,  but  as  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  him  who  be- 
came a  curse  for  us. 

A  question,  as  to  the  transmission  of  this  corruption  of  natora  firam 
parents  to  children,  has  been  debated  among  those  who,  nevertbeleM, 
admit  the  fact ;  some  contending  that  the  soul  is  ex  traduce ;  otiieni 
that  it  is  by  immediate  creation.  It  is  certain  that,  as  to  the  meta- 
physical part  of  this  question,  we  can  come  to  no  satisfactory  conchi- 
sion.  The  Scriptures,  however,  appear  to  be  more  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine oftraductUm.  **  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness."  *^  TYiMt 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  which  refers  certainly  to  the  sod 
as  well  as  to  the  body.  The  fact  also  of  certain  dispositions  and  emi- 
nent faculties  of  the  mind  being  often  found  in  families  appears  to  fiu 
vour  this  notion  ;  though  it  may  be  plausibly  said,  that,  as  the  mind 
operates  by  bodily  instruments,  there  may  be  a  family  constitution  of 
the  body,  as  there  is  of  likeness,  which  may  be  more  favourable  to  the 
excitement  and  exertion  of  certain  faculties  than  others. 

The  usual  argument  against  this  traduction  of  the  human  spirit  is, 
that  the  doctrine  of  its  generation  tends  to  materialism.  But  this  arises 
from  a  mistaken  view  of  that  in  which  the  procreation  of  a  human  being 
lies,  which  does  not  consist  in  the  production  out  of  nothing  of  either 
of  the  parts  of  which  the  compounded  being,  man,  is  constituted,  but  in 
the  uniting  them  substantially  with  one  another.  The  matter  of  the  body 
is  not,  thon,  first  made,  but  disposed,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  soul 
is  by  that  act  first  produced.  That  belongs  to  a  higher  power ;  and  then 
the  only  question  is,  whether  all  souls  were  created  in  Adam,  and  are 
transmitted  by  a  law  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  always  under  the 
control  of  the  will  of  that  same  watchful  Providence,  of  whose  constant 
agency  in  the  production  and  ordering  of  the  kinds,  *sexes,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  animal  creation,  we  have  abundant  proof;  or  whether 
they  are  immediately  created.  The  usual  objection  to  the  last  notion 
is,  that  God  cannot  create  an  evil  nature ;  but  if  our  corruption  is  the 
result  of  privation,  not  of  positive  infection,  the  notion  of  the  immediate 
creation  of  the  soul  is  cleared  of  a  great  difficulty,  though  it  is  not  wholly 
disentangled.  But  the  tenet  of  the  soul's  deecent  appears  to  have  most 
countenance  from  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  it  is  no  small  con- 
firmation  of  it,  that  when  (jod  designed  to  incarnate  his  own  Son,  he 
stepped  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  formed  a  sinless  human  nature 
immediately  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  philosophical  difii. 
eiilties  which  have  presented  themselves  to  this  opinion  appear  chieOy 
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to  have  ariflen  from  sapposiiig  that  consciousness  is  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  spirit ;  and  that  the  soul  is  naturally  immortal ;  the  former  of 
which  cannot  be  proyed,  while  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  Scripture^ 
which  makes  our  immortality  a  gift  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  giver. 
Other  difficulties  have  arisen  for  want  of  considering  the  constant 
agency  of  God  in  regulating  the  production  of  all  things,  and  of  rational 
accountable  creatures  especially. 

But  whichever  of  these  views  is  adopted,  the  soul  and  the  body  are 
united  before  birth,  and  man  is  horn  under  that  curse  of  the  law  which 
has  deprived  ^en  human  nature  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod^  who  can  only 
be  restored  l^  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  well  and  forcibly  said  by  Cal- 
vin^ — ^to  enable  us  to  understand  this  subject,  (man's  birth  in  sin,) 
we  have  no  need  to  enter  on  that  tedious  dispute,  with  which  the 
fiithers  were  not  a  little  perplexed,  whether  the  soul  proceeds  by  deri- 
vation.  We  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  that  the  Lord  deposited 
with  Adam  the  endowments  he  chose  to  confer  upon  human  nature ; 
and»  therefore,  that  when  he  lost  the  favours  he  had  received,  he  lost 
them  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  us  all.  Who  wiU  be  solicitous  about 
a  traosmission  of  the  soul,  when  he  hears,  that  Adam  received  the 
ornaments  that  he  lost  no  less  for  us  than  for  himself?  that  they  were 
giveny  not  to  one  man  only,  but  to  the  whole  human  nature  ?  There 
is  nothing  absurd,  therefore,  if,  in  consequence  of  his  being  spoiled  of 
his  dignities,  that  nature  be  now  destitute  and  poor."  (Jiwtf(tite«.) 

From  this  view  of  the  total  alienation  of  the  nature  of  man  from 
Gos,  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  there  should  be  nothing  virtuous 
and  praiseworthy  among  men,  until,  in  the  proper  sense,  they  become 
the  subjects  of  the  regeneration  insisted  upon  in  the  Gospel  as  neces- 
sary to  qualify  men  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From  the  virtues 
which  have  existed  among  heathens,  and  from  men  being  called  upon  to 
repent  and  befieve  the  Gospel,  it  has  been  argued  that  human  nature 
is  not  so  entirely  corrupt  and  disabled  as  the  above  representation 
would  suppose ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  Calvinistic  theory,  which  denies 
that  all  men  are  interested  in  the  benefits  procured  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  to  meet  this  objection, 
and  to  maintan  their  own  views  of  the  corruption  of  man  with  con- 
sistency. On  the  contrary  theory  of  God's  universal  love  nothing  is 
more  easy ;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  atonement  ofiered  for  all, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  administered  to  all,  and  to  his  secret  operations  all 
tiiat  is  really  spiritual  and  good,  in  its  principle^  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Indq)endent  of  this  influence,  indeed,  it  may  be  conceived  that  there 
may  be  much  restraint  of  evil,  and  many  acts  of  external  goodness  in 
the  world,  without  at  all  impugning  the  doctrine  of  an  entire  estrange- 
ment of  the  heart  from  God,  and  a  moral  death  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

1.  The  understanding  of  man  is,  by  its  nature,  adapted  to  perceive 
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the  evidence  of  demonstrated  troth,  and  has  no  means  of  aToidiiig  flie 
conviction  but  by  turning  away  the  attention. — ^Wherever,  then,  rave* 
lations  of  the  Divine  law,  or  traditional  remembrances  of  it  an  fixudy 
notions  of  light  and  wrong  have  been  and  must  be  found  also. 

2.  So  much  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  is  connected  widi  the  Mls- 
f«f<t  of  men,  that  they  have  been  led  pofalidy  to  ^prove  what  10  ligM 
in  all  instances,  in  all  instances  where  it  is  obviously  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety, and  to  disapprove  of  wrong.  They  do  this  by  public  Intn^  by 
tiieir  writings,  and  by  their  censures  of  offenders.  A  moral 
of  judging  of  vice  and  virtue  has,  therefore,  been  found  every 
though  varying  in  degree ;  which  men  have  generally  honestly  nppKed 
to  others  in  passing  a  judgment  on  their  characters,  though  they  have 
not  used  the  same  fiddity  to  themsdves.  More  or  less,  therefore^  the 
practice  of  what  is  condemned  as  vice  or  approved  as  virtue  is  shame- 
ful or  creditable,  and  the  interests  and  reputation  of  men  require  thai 
they  obtain  what  is  called  a  charaderf  and  preserve  it ;  a  circumstance 
which  often  serves  to  restrain  vicious  practices,  and  to  produce  a 
negative  virtue,  or  an  affectation  of  real  and  active  virtue. 

8.  Though  the  seeds  of  sin  lie  hid  in  the  heart  of  all,  yet  their  fiill 
developement  and  manifestation  in  action  can  only  take  place  slowly 
and  by  the  operation  of  exciting  circumstances.  Much  of  &e  evil  in 
tiie  worid,  also,  lies  in  the  irregularities  of  those  natural  appetites  and 
the  excesses  of  those  passions  which  are  not  in  themselves  evil,  and 
such  corrupt  habits  cannot  be  formed  until  after  opportunitieB  of  fie- 
quent  indulgence  have  been  given.  This  will  account  fiir  the  com- 
parative innocence  of  in&ncy,  of  youth,  and  of  those  around  whom 
many  guards  have  been  thrown  by  providential  arrangement 

4.  We  may  notice,  also,  that  it  is  not  possible,  were  all  men  equally 
constituted  as  to  their  moral  nature,  that  all  sins  should  show  themselTes 
in  all  men ;  and  that  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  proper  sense^  good 
in  any,  that  society  should  present  an  unvarying  mass  of  corruption, 
which  some  appear  to  think  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  corruption  of  human  nature.  Avarice,  the  strong  desire 
of  getting  and  of  hoarding  wealth,  necessarily  restrains  from  expensive 
vices.  An  obsequious  and  a  tyrannical  temper  cannot  co-exist  in  tiie 
same  circumstances,  and  yet,  in  other  circumstances,  the  obsequious 
man  is  often  found  to  be  tyrannical,  and  the  latter  obsequious.  Certain 
events  excite  a  latent  passion,  such  as  amotion,  and  it  becomes  a  mas- 
ter passion,  to  which  all  othera  are  subordinated,  and  even  vicious  dis- 
positions and  habits  controlled  in  order  to  success :  just  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  ancient  athletsB  (5)  and  our  modem  priae-fi^tsn 

(5)  "  Qui  studot  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
MuUa  tulit  fecitquo  pucr ;  ludavit  ot  alait ; 
Abstiauit  venen,  et  vino,*'  (Amct.) 
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abstain  firom  senmial  indulgences,  in  order  to  qualify  themsdves  for  &e 
combat ;  bat  who  show,  by  the  habits  in  which  they  usually  live,  that 
IMurficnlar  vices  are  suspended  only  under  the  influence  of  a  stronger 
passion*  Perhaps,  too,  that  love  of  country,  that  passion  for  its  glory 
and  aggrandizenient,  ^idiich  prodnoed  so  many  splendid  actions  and  cha- 
raeten  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
aged  against  the  doctrine  of  man's  depravity,  may  come  under  this  rule. 
That  it  was  not  itself  the  result  of  a  virtuous  state  of  mind  in,  at  least, 
the  mflgority  of  cases,  is  clear  firom  the  frauds,  injustice,  oppressions, 
uaeltieB^  and  avarice  with  which  it  was  generally  connected. 

5.  It  is  a  fitct,  too,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  men  have  constitu- 
tional  evil  tendencies,  some  more  powerfully  bent  to  one  vice,  some  to 
another.  Whether  it  results  firom  a  different  constitution  of  the  mind 
that  the  general  corruption  should  act  more  powerfully  in  one  direction 
in  tibis  man,  and  in  another  in  that ;  or  firom  the  temperament  of  the 
body ;  or  firom  some  law  impressed  by  €rod  upon  a  sinful  nature,  (which 
it  involves  no  difficulty  to  admit,  inasmuch  as  society  could  scarcely 
have  existed  without  that  balance  of  evils  and  that  check  of  one  vice 
upon  another  which  this  circumstance  produces,)-Hsuch  is  the  fact ;  and 
it  gives  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  much  negative  virtue  in  society. 

From  all  these  causes,  appearances  of  good  among  unregenerate  men 
win  present  themselves,  without  affording  any  ground  to  deduct  any  thing 
fran  those  statements  as  to  man's  fallen  state  which  have  been  just 
made ;  but  these  negative  virtues,  and  these  imitations  of  actions  really 
good  firom  interest,  ambition,  or  honour,  have  no  foundation  in  the  fear 
of  Crod,  in  a  love  to  virtue  as  such,  in  a  right  will,  or  in  spiritual  affec* 
tions ;  and  they  afford,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  spiritual  life,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  religious  principle.  To  other  vices,  to  which  there  is 
any  temptation,  and  to  those  now  avoided,  whenever  the  temptation 
comes,  men  uniformly  yield ;  and  this  shows,  that  though  the  conunon 
cormption  varies  its  aspects,  it  is,  nevertheless,  unrelieved  by  a  real  vir« 
tuous  principle  in  any,  so  far  as  they  are  left  to  themselves. 

But  virtues  grounded  on  principle,  though  an  imperfect  one,  and  there- 
fore neither  negative  nor  simulated,  may  also  be  found  among  the  unre- 
generate, and  have  existed,  doubtless,  in  all  ages.  These,  however,  are 
not  firom  man,  but  from  God,  whose  Holy  Spirit  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
**  the  world^^  through  the  atonement.  This  great  truth  has  oflen  been 
lost  sight  of  in  this  controversy.  Some  Calvinists  seem  to  acknowledge 
it  substantially,  under  the  name  of  "  common  grace ;"  others  choose 
rather  to  refer  all  appearances  of  virtue  to  nature,  and  thus,  by  attempt. 
ing  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit  to  all  mankind,  attribute 
to  nature  what  is  inconsistent  with  their  opinion  of  its  entire  corruption. 
But  there  is,  doubtless,  to  be  sometimes  found  in  men  not  yet  regene- 
rate in  the  Scripture  sense,  not  even  decided  in  their  choice,  something 
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many  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abomided  unto  many.''  ^TiieiefeTey  as  hy 
the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even 
80  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  nnto 
justification  of  life." 

Since,  then,  the  penalty  of  death  was  not  immediately  executed  in  aU 
its  extent  upon  the  first  sinning  pair,  and  is  not  immediately  execotttd 
upon  their  sinning  descendants ;  since  they  were  actuaDy  lostoirod  to 
the  Divine  favour,  and  the  same  Uessing  is  offered  to  us,  our  inqqiries 
must  next  be  directed  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  that  change  ni  tte 
conduct  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  which  he  lays  aside,  in  so  great  a  mea- 
sure, the  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  his  office  of  Judge,  and  beeomw 
the  diq>enser  of  grace  and  fiivour  to  the  guilty  themselves. 

The  existence  of  a  Divine  law,  obligatory  upon  man,  is  not  doubted 
by  any  who  admit  the  existence  and  government  of  Gon*  We 
have  already  seen  its  requirements,  its  extent,  and  its  sanctions^  and 
have  proved  that  its  penalty  consists  not  merely  of  severe  sufferings 
in  this  life ;  but  in  deaths  that  is,  the  separation  of  the  body  and  the 
souly— the  former  being  left  under  the  power  of  corruption,  the  otiier 
being  separated  from  God,  and  made  liable  to  punishment  in  anotiier 
state  of  being. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  of  the  extent  and  severity  of 

the  punishment  denounced  against  all  transgressions  of  the  law  of  God, 

because  this  is  illustrative  of  the.character  of  God ;  both  vrith  reference 

to  his  essential  holiness  and  to  his  proceedings  as  Governor  of  the 

world.     The  miseries  connected  with  sin,  as  consequences  affecting  the 

transgressor  himself  and  society,  and  the  afilictions,  perscmal  and 

national,  which  are  the  results  of  Divine  otttfafion,  must  all  be  regarded 

as  punUioe.     Corrective  effects  may  be  secondarily  connected  with 

them,  but  primarily,  they  must  all  be  punitive.     It  would  be  abhoReat 

to  all  our  notions  of  the  Divine  character,  to  suppose  perfectly  itmoeemi 

beings  subject  to  such  miseries ;  and  they  are  only,  therefore,  to  be 

accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  their  being  the  results  of  a  supreme 

judicial  administration,  which  bears  a  strict,  and  often  a  very  terrible 

character.     If,  to  the  sufferings  and  death  which  result  from  ofiences 

in  tlie  present  life,  we  add  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  we 

A^all  be  the  more  impressed  with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  that  impress 

of  justice  which  marks  the  character  and  the  government  of  Grod.  Say 

that  this  punishment  is  that  of  loss,  loss  of  the  friendship  and  presence 

of  God,  and  all  the  advantages  which  must  result  from  that  immediate 

intercourse  with  him  which  is  promised  to  righteous  persons ;  and  that 

this  loss,  which,  confessedly,  must  be  unspeakably  great,  is  eternal ; 

even  then  it  must  follow  that  the  turpitude  of  moral  delinquency  is 

regarded  by  our  Divine  Legislator  and  Judge  as  exceedingly  mighty 

and  aggravated.     But  when  to  the  punishment  of  loss  in  a  futue  Uft^ 
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we  add  that  of  pahh  which  all  the  repreeentatioiis  of  this  sabieet  in 
Scripture  certainly  establiahy  whether  they  are  held  to  be  ezprmed  in 
literal  or  in  figurative  phraae ;  to  which  pain  also  the  aU-impreanve 
circnmstanee  of  etemUjf  ia  to  be  added ;  then  is  our  sense  of  tiie  guilt 
and  deserving  c^  human  offence  against  God,  according  to  the  prinoi* 
plfti  of  the  Divine  law,  raised,  if  not  to  a  full  conception  of  the  evil  of 
flin»  (fixr  as  we  cannot  measure  the  pumshment,  we  cannot  measure 
the  qoality  of  the  offence,)  yet  to  a  standard  of  judging,  which  may 
wen  waitant  ike  Scriptural  exclamation,  <«It  is  a  f<Murful  thing  to  fidl 
infto  llie  hands  c^the  living  Grod." 

These  premises  are  unquestionable,  if  any  respect  is  paid  to  the 
authority  c^  Scripture,  and,  indeed,  (rod's  severity  against  moral  offence 
is  manifested,  as  to  this  present  life,  by  facts  of  universal  observation 
and  uninterrupted  history,  quite  independent  of  Scripture.  But  it  is 
to  ike  testimony  of  Grod  himsdf,  in  his  own  word,  that  we  must  resort 
tot  ike  most  important  illustrations  of  the  Divine  character,  and  ebpe- 
eially  of  its  bounssb  and  jvsncs. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  they  show  us  that  holiubbb  in  God 
is  more  than  a  mere  absence  of  moral  evil ;  more  than  approval,  and 
even  ddight  in  moral  goodness ;  more  than  simple  aversion  and  dis- 
pleasure at  what  is  contrary  to  it.  They  prove,  that  the  holiness  of 
Crod  is  so  tnteiMe,  that  whatever  is  opposed  to  it  is  the  object  of  an 
active  displacence,  of  hatred,  of  opposition,  and  resistance,  and  that 
this  sentiment  is  inflexiUe  and  eternal.  Agreeably  to  this,  God  is,  in 
Scripture,  said  to  be  «<  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity"— and 
we  are  taught  that  **  the  tlM>ughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination*' 
to  him. 

With  respect  to  the  justicb  of  Grod,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
enter  into  a  larger  view,  since  a  right  conception  of  that  attribute 
of  the  Divine  nature  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Uie  Christian  doctrine 
of  atonement.  * 

Justice  is  usually  considered  as  universal  or  particular.  Universal 
justice,  or  righteousness,  includes  holiness,  and,  indeed,  comprehends 
aU  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  all  the  Divine  virtues  of  every  kind. — 
Particular  justice  is  either  commutatwej  which  respects  equals ;  or  dtt- 
frtftifftee,  which  is  the  dispensing  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  is 
exercised  only  by  governors.  It  is  the  justice  of  God  in  this  last  view, 
but  still  in  connection  with  universal  justice,  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned ;  that  rectordl  sovereign  jtuUce  by  which  he  maintains  his 
own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  others,  and  gives  to  every  one  his  due 
according  to  that  legal  constitution  which  he  has  himself  established. 
And  as  this  legal  constitution  under  which  he  has  placed  his  creatures, 
is  the  result  of  universal  justice  or  righteousness,  the  holiness,  goodness, 
tmth.  and  wisdom  of  God  united ;  so  his  distributive  justice,  or  his 
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respect  to  the  Uws  which  he  has  himself  established,  is,  in  every  reqwet 
and  degree,  fiiuUless  and  perfect.  In  this  legal  constitution,  no  righti 
are  mistaken  or  misstated ;  and  nothing  is  enjoined  or  prohibited,  no- 
thing promised  or  threatened  but  what  is  exactly  confonnable  to  the 
universal  righteousness  or  absolute  moral  perfection  of  God.  Tliis  is 
the  constant  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  this  &e  uniform  praise  bestoted 
upon  the  Divine  law,  that  it  is,  in  Qvery  respect,  conformaUe  to  abstract 
truth,  purity,  holiness,  and  justice,  and  is  itsdf  truth,  purity,  holinesB, 
and  justice.  **  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  bight,  rejoicing  tiie  heait ; 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pvre^  enlightening  the  eyes ;  the  6tr 
of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever ;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
TBUE  and  RIGHTEOUS  altogether,"  Psalm  xix,  8, 9.  ^  The  law  is  holy, 
and  the  commandment  holt,  just,  and  good,"  Rom.  vii,  12. 

Of  the  strictness  and  severity  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God,  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  pronounced  iq>on 
<*  SIN,"  and,  therefore,  upon  all  transgressions  of  God's  law,  for  **  sin  is 
the  transgression  of  the  law,"  is  sufficient  evidence ;  and  the  actual 
infliction  of  death,  as  to  the  body,  is  the  standing  proof  to  &e  world, 
that  the  threatening  is  not  a  dead  letter,  and  that  in  the  Divine  admi- 
nistration continual  and  strict  regard  is  had  to  the  claims  and  dispen- 
sations of  distributive  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  as  this  distributive 
justice  emanates  from  the  entire  holiness  and  moral  rectitude  of  the 
Divine  nature,  it  is  established,  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  severity 
does  not  go  beyond  the  equity  of  the  case ;  and  that,  to  the  full  extent 
of  that. punishment  which  may  be  inflicted  in  another  life,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  eternal,  there  is  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  the  full  and 
complete  moral  perfection  of  God,  to  his  goodness,  holiness,  truth,  and 
justice  united ;  but  that  it  is  fully  agreeaUe  to  theiy  all,  and  is,  in- 
deed,  the  result  of  the  perfect  existence  of  such  attributes  in  the  Divine 
nature. 

The  Scriptures,  therefore,  are  frequently  exceedingly  emphatic  in 
ascribing  a  perfect  righteouine$s  to  the  judicial  and  penal  visitations 
of  sinful  individuals  and  nations ;  and  that  not  merely  with  reference 
to  such  visitations  being  conformable  to  the  penalties  threatened  in 
the  Divine  law  itself,  in  which  case  the  righteousness  would  consist 
in  their  not  exceeding  the  penalty  threatened ;  but,  more  abstractedly 
considered,  in  their  very  nature,  and  with  reference  to  even  the  high- 
est standard  of  righteousness  and  holiness.  ^  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth  do  right  ?"  ^  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to 
RECOMPENSE  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you,"  2  Thess.  i,  6.— 
"  The  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgkrnt  of 
God,"  Rom.  ii,  5.  «  Even  so,  Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  riohi- 
Bous  are  thy  judgments,"  Rev.  xvi,  7. 

The  legal  constitution  then,  which  we  are  under,  secures  life  to  tfar 
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obedienty  but  dooms  ofienden  to  die.  It  is  the  ofltoe  of  dutfibntiTe 
jofltiee  to  execute  this  penalty,  as  well  as  to  bestow  the  rawaid  of  obe- 
dience ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  penalty  and  the  execution  c^it,  are 
both  the  results  of  the  essential  rectitude  of  God. 

This  is  most  obvious  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  but  have  we  any 
means  of  discerning  the  connection  between  the  essential  justice  or  uni- 
Tersal  righteousness  of  God,  and  such  a  constitution  of  law  and  govern- 
ment as^  in  the  first  instance,  ordains  so  severe  a  penalty  against  sin  as 
deatii,  maintains  it  unchangeably  through  all  the  generations  of  time, 
and  carries  it  into  eternity  ?  This  is  an  important  question,  not  with- 
out its  difficulties,  and  yet  it  may  not  altogether  elude  our  inquiries. 
Whether  we  succeed  or  not  in  discovering  this  connection,  the  &ct  re- 
mains  the  same,  firmly  grounded  on  the  most  explicit  testimony  of  God 
in  bus  own  word.    It  is,  however,  an  inquiry  worthy  our  attention. 

The  creation  of  beings  capable  of  choice,  and  endowed  with  affec- 
tions, seems  necessarily  to  have  involved  the  possibility  of  volitions  and 
acts  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and,  consequently,  it  involved 
a  liability  to  misery.  To  prevent  this,  both  justice  and  benevolence 
were  concerned.  Justice,  seeing  that  the  Creator  has  an  absolute 
right  to  the  entire  obedience  of  the  creatures  he  has  made,  and  all  op- 
position to  that  win  is  the  violation  of  a  rights  and  the  practice  of  a 
wnmg  which  justice  is  bound  to  prevent.  Benevolence,  because  this 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  which  will  is  the  natural  law  of  a  creature^ 
most  be  the  source  of  misery  to  the  offender,  and  that  independent  of 
direct  punishment.  This  is  manifest.  Some  end  was  proposed  in  crea- 
tion, or  it  could  not  have  been  a  worii  of  wisdom ;  the  felicity  of  the 
creature  must  also  have  been  proposed  as  an  end,  either  principal  or 
subordinate,  or  creation  could  not  have  been  a  display  of  goodness ;  a 
capacity  and  power  of  holiness  must  also  have  been  imparted  to  moral 
agents,  or,  in  a  moral  nature,  every  act  would  have  been  morally  corrupt, 
and,  therefore,  the  creature  must  have  been  constantly  displeasing  to  the 
hdy  God,  and  not  ^  very  good,"  as  all  his  works,  including  man,  were 
pronounced  to  be  at  the  beginning.  The  end  proposed  in  the  forming 
of  intelligent  creatures  could  only  be  answered  by  their  continual  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  God.  This  implied  both  the  power  and  the 
exercise  of  holiness,  and  with  that  the  felicity  of  the  creature  was  nc- 
cessarily  connected.  It  was  adapted  to  a  certain  end,  and  in  attaining 
that  its  happiness  was  secured.  To  be  disobedient  was  to  set  itself  in 
opposition  to  God,  to  exist  and  act  for  ends  contrary  to  the  wisdom 
and  holiness  of  God,  and  was,  therefore,  to  frustrate  his  benevolent  in 
tcntions  also  as  to  its  happiness,  and  to  become  miserable  from  its  very 
hostilit}'-  to  God,  and  the  disorder  arising  from  the  misapplication  of  the 
powers  with  which  it  had  been  endowed.     To  prevent  all  these  evils^ 

and  to  secure  the  purooses  for  which  creative  power  vas  exerted,  weru 
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the  ends,  therefoTBy  of  tiiat  adminlBtration  which  aioM  oat  of  Uie 
enoe  of  moral  agents.  This  rule  takes  date  from  their  earliest  beug; 
No  sooner  did  they  exist,  than  a  Divine  government  was  estahMisd 
over  them ;  and  to  the  ends  just  mentioned  all  its  acts  must  hsve  been 
directed. 

The  first  act  was  the  publication  of  the  will  or  Uw  of  God,  tx  whore 
&ere  is  no  declared  law  there  is  no  rational  government.  HieBecepd 
act  was  to  give  motives  to  obedience,  for  to  creatures  liable  to  eri^ 
though  created  good,  these  were  necessary ;  but  as  tiiey  wen  made 
free,  and  designed  to  yield  tiwiUing  service,  more  than  motivei^  tiiat  is 
rational  inducements,  operating  through  the  judgment  and  affeetkmib 
could  not  be  applied  to  induce  obedience  ;^-extenial  force  or  neceasaiy 
impulse  could  have  no  place  in  the  government  of  such  creatures.  His 
promise  of  the  continuance  of  a  happy  and  still  improving  life  compre- 
hended one  class  of  motives  to  obedience ;  the  real  justice  of  yieUfing 
obedience  another.  But  was  no  motive  arising  fitMn  fear  also  to  be 
applied?  There  was  much  to  be  feared  from  the  very  nature  of  things; 
itam  the  misery  which,  in  the  way  of  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
alone,  must  follow  from  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  and  tiie  wilfid 
corrupting  of  a  nature  created  upright.  Now,  since  this  was  what  the 
creature  was  liable  to,  the  administration  of  the  Divine  govemmort 
would  have  been  obviously  defective,  had  this  been  concealed  by  Hniy 
who  had  himsdf  established  that  natural  order,  by  which 


to  the  will  of  God,  in  a  moral  being,  diould  be  followed  by  certain 
misery,  and  he  would  apparently  have  been  chargeable  with  not  having 
used  every  means,  consistent  with  free  agency,  to  prevent  so  fiital  a 
result.     So  for  we  conceive  that  this  is  indubitable. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  nothing  less  than  a  positive  paialty,of 
the  most  tremendous  kind,  could  be  a  sufiicient  motive  to  deter  these 
free  and  rational  beings  from  transgression ;  that,  even  that  threatened 
penalty  itsdf,  though  the  greatest  possible  evil,  would  not,  in  all  cases, 
be  sufficient ;  but  that,  in  none  a  less  powerfol  motive  would  prove  suf- 
ficiently cautionary ;  then,  in  such  circumstances,  the  moral  perfec- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature,  his  universal  rectitude  and  benevcdence, 
would  undoubtedly  require  the  ordination  of  that  penalty,  however  tre- 
mendous. The  case  might  be  a  choice  between  the  universal  disobe- 
dience of  an,  and  their  being  left  to  the  miseries  which  follow  from  sin 
by  natural  consequence ;  and  the  preservation  of  some,  periiaps  the 
majority,  though  the  guilty  remainder  should  not  only  be  punished  by 
the  misery  which  is  the  natural  result  of  vice ;  but,  in  addition,  should 
be  subject  to  that  positive  penalty  of  death,  which,  as  to  the  soul,  runs 
on  with  immortality,  and  is,  therefore,  eternal. 

On  such  an  alternative  as  this,  which  may  surely  be  conceived  pes- 
sibfe,  and  which  contradicts  no  attribute  of  God,  does  the  essential  jus- 
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«ctitadeof  the  Divine  nature  demand  that  mch  a  penalty  fhould 
ted  t  The  affirmative  of  this  question  will  be  supportedi  I  think, 
EbDowing  considerations : — 

be  holiness  of  Grod,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  intense  as  to 
nd  detest  every  kind  and  degree  of  moral  evil,  would,  from  its 
tnre^  its  active  and  irreconcilable  opposition  to  evil,  determine 
dc^tion  of  the  most  efiectual  means  of  preventing  its  introduce 
ong  the  rational  beings  which  should  be  created,  and,  when 
5sd,  of  checking  and  limiting  its  progress.  So  that,  in  proper- 
luit  aversion,  must  be  his  propension  to  adopt  tiie  most  efiectual 
to  deter  his  creatures  from  it ;  and  if  nothing  less  than  such  a 
eonld  be  efiectual,  even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  then  it  re- 
tecessarily,  from  the  holiness  of  Gon,  that  the  penalty  of  death, 
■  Scriptural  extent,  should  be  attached  to  transgression* 
he  consideration  of  the  essential  justice  or  rectitude  of  Crod, 
Bciple  which  leads  to  an  unchangeable  respect  to  what  is  right 
MtAy  fij  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Grciid  has  his  own 
10  maker,  and,  therefore,  proprietor  and  Lord  of  all  creatures, 
B  fit  they  should  be  maintained  and  vindicated.  To  surrender 
r  unsteadily  and  uncertainly  to  assert  &em,  would  be  an  en- 
onent  to  evil,  and  his  very  regard  to  mere  abstract  right  and 
itness  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  determining  Grod  to  a 
ind  unchangeable  assertion  of  his  rights,  since  their  surrender 
resent  no  end  worthy  of  his  character,  or  consistent  wi&  his 
u  But  wherever  more  created  beings  exist  than  one,  the 
if  others  also  come  into  consideration ;  both  the  indirect  right 
pendent  creature  under  government,  to  be  protected,  as  fiv  as 
t  from  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  and  the  more  direct  right 
sction  from  those  injuries  which  many  sins  do»  in  their  own 
imply.  For  no  man  can  be  ambitious,  unjust,  dec,  without 
ig  injury  upon  others.  The  essential  rectitude  of  Gtod  was  con- 
therefore,  to  regard  these  rights  in  the  creatures  dependent  upon 
id  to  adopt  such  a  legal  constitution  and  mode  of  government, 
vhich  to  place  them,  as  should  respect  the  maintenance  of  his 
[^ts  of  sovereignty,  and  the  righteous  claims  which  his  crea- 
lat  is  the  general  society  of  created  beings,  had  upon  him.  All 
may  be  said,  only  proves  that  the  essential  rectitude  of  God  re- 
Aiat  such  a  government  should  be  adopted  as  should  inflict  some 
;  penalty  on  ofiences.  It  proves  this,  but  it  proves  more,  namely, 
B  Divine  rectitude  required  that  the  most  effectual  means  should 
»ted  to  uphold  these  rights,  both  as  they  existed  primarily  in 
id  secondarily  in  his  creatures.  This  must  follow :  for  if  there 
y  obligation  to  uphold  them  at  all,  it  was  an  obligation  to  op* 

sm  in  the  most  efiectual  manner,  since,  if  inefiectual  means  only 
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had  been  adopted,  when  more  effectual  means  were  at  hand,  a 
abandonment  of  those  rights  would  have  been  implied.  If,  therefi»R^ 
there  were  no  means  equally  effectual  for  these  purposes  as  the  isBoing 
of  a  law,  accompanied  by  a  sanction  of  death  as  its  penalty,  the  essen- 
tial rectitude  of  God  required  its  adoption. 

3.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  fcr, 
as  the  former  is  tenderly  disposed  to  preserve  all  sentient  creatares 
from  nusoy,  so  the  latter  would,  of  necessity,  adopt  the  most  effectnJ 
means  of  counteracting  moral  evil,  which  is  the  only  source  of  misary 
in  the  creation  of  God. 

The  whole  question,  then,  depends  on  this,  whettier  the  penalty  of 
death,  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  aooom- 
pliidiing  this  end ;  the  answer  to  which  is,  to  all  who  bdieve  the  BiUK 
that  as  this  has  actuaUy  been  adopted  as  the  universal  penftlty  of  trank 
greasing  the  Divine  law,  (see  chapter  xviii,)  and  as  this  is  confessedly 
the  highest  possible  penalty,  nothing  less  than  this  could  be  effectual  to 
the  purpose  of  government,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  hoK* 
ness  and  rectitude.  If  it  could,  then  a  superfluous  and  excessive  means 
has  been  adopted,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  and  i^ch  im- 
peaches the  wisdom  of  God,  the  office  of  which  attribute  it  is  to  adapt 
means  to  ends  by  an  exact  adjustment ;  if  not,  then  it  was  required  by 
all  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  next  question  will  be  whether,  since,  as  the  result  of  the  moral 
perfection  of  God,  a  legal  constitution  has  been  established  among 
rational  creatures  which  accords  life  to  obedience,  and  denounces 
death  against  transgression,  the  justice  of  God  Migeg  to  the  executi<m 
of  the  penalty ;  or  whether  we  have  any  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
rights  of  God  are  in  many,  or  in  all  cases,  relaxed,  and  puniriunent 
remitted.  All  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  strenuoualy 
insist  upon  this;  and  argue,  first,  that  Grod  has  an  unquestionable 
power  of  giving  up  his  own  rights,  and  pardoning  sin  on  prerogative, 
without  any  compensation  whatever ;  second,  that  when  repentance 
succeeds  to  offence,  there  is  a  moral  fitness  in  forgiveness,  since  the 
person  offending  presents  an  altered  and  reformed  character;  and 
finally,  that  the  very  affections  of  goodness  and  mercy,  so  eminent  in 
the  Divine  character,  require  us  to  conclude  that  he  is  always  ready, 
upon  repentance,  to  forgive  the  delinquencies  of  all  his  creatures,  or^ 
at  most}  to  make  their  punishments  light  and  temporary. 

In  the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  is  contended  that  Grod  may  give  up 
his  own  rights.  This  must  mean  either  his  right  to  obedience  firom  h^ 
creatures,  or  his  right  to  punish  disobedience,  when  that  occurs.  With 
respect  to  God*s  right  to  be  obeyed,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  tfian 
that  the  perfect  rectitude  of  his  nature  forbids  him  to  give  up  or  to  relax 
that  right  at  all.    No  king  can  moimUy  give  up  his  right  to  be  obeyed 
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in  the  full  degree  which  may  be  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  his  kinc^m. 
No  parent  can  give  np  his  right  to  obedience,  in  things  lawful,  from  m* 
children,  and  be  blameless.  In  both  cases,  if  this  be  done  voluntarily, 
it  argues  an  indifference  to  that  principle  of  rectitude  on  which  such 
duties  depend,  and,  therefore,  a  moral  imperfection.  Now  this  cannot 
be  attributed  to  God,  and,  therefore,  he  never  can  yield  up  his  right  to 
be  obeyed,  which  is  both  agreeable  to  abstract  rectitude,  and  is,  more- 
over, fi>r  the  benefit  of  the  creature  himself,  as  the  contraury  would  be 
necessarily  injurious  to  him.  But  may  he  not  give  up  his  right  to  pun- 
ish, when  disobedience  has  actually  taken  place  ?  Only,  it  is  manifest, 
where  he  would  not  appear  by  this  to  give  up  his  claim  to  obediencoy . 
which  would  be  a  winking  at  offence ;  and  where  he  has  not  absolutely 
bound  himself  to  punish.  But  neither  of  these  can  occur  here.  It  is 
only  by  punitive  acts  that  the  Supreme  Grovemor  makes  it  manifest  that 
he  stands  upon  his  right  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  he  will  not  relax  it.  If 
no  punidiment  ensue,  then  it  must  follow,  that  that  right  is  given  up. 
From  the  same  principle  that  past  offences  are  regarded  with  impunity, 
it  would  also  follow,  that  all  future  ones  might  be  overlooked  in  like 
manner,  and  thus  government  would  be  abrogated,  and  the  obligation  of 
subjection  to  God  be,  in  effect,  cancelled.  If,  again,  impunity  were  con- 
fined to  a  few  offenders,  then  would  there  be  partiality  in  God ;  if  it 
were  extended  to  all,  then  would  he  renounce  his  sovereignty,  and  show 
himself  indifferent  to  that  love  of  rectitude  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
a  holy  being,  and  to  that  moral  order,  which  is  the  character  of  a  right- 
eous governor.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  already  seen  that,  by 
a  formal  law,  punishment  is  actuah>  threatened,  and  that  in  the  extreme^ 
and  in  all  cases  of  transgression  whatever.  Now,  from  this,  it  follows^ 
that  nothing  lees  than  the  attachment  of  such  a  penalty  to  transgression 
WIS  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  Gckf  to  be  sufficient  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  his  laws  among  his  creatuies ;  that  even  this  security,  in 
lU  instances,  would  not  deter  them  from  sin ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  less 
awful  sanction  would  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  the  case.  If  so, 
then  not  to  exact  the  penalty  is  to  repeal  the  law,  to  reduce  its  sanction  to 
an  empty  threat,  unworthy  the  veracity  of  God,  and  to  render  it  altogether 
inert,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  soon  discovered  whether  sin  were  follow- 
ed by  punishment  or  not.  This  is  a  principle  so  fully  recognized  in 
human  governments,  that  their  laws  have  generally  defined  the  measure 
of  pumdunent,  and  the  fact  being  proved,  the  punishment  follows  as  a 
thing  of  course  in  the  regular  order  of  administration.  It  is  true,  that  a 
power  of  pardon  is  generally  lodged  with  the  prince ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  is,  the  imperfection  which  must  necessarily  cleave  to  all  human 
institutions,  so  that  there  may  be  circumstances  in  the  offence  which 
the  law  could  not  provide  against ;  or  there  may  be  an  expediency  or 
reason  of  state  which  supposes  some  compromise  of  strict  principle^ 
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some  weaknen  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  power,  some  deaLre  to  dis- 
ann  resentment,  or  to  obtain  popularity,  or  to  gratify  some  powerfiil 
interest  But  tiiese  are  the  exceptions^  not  the  rule ;  for,  in  genecali 
the  supreme  power  proceeds  calmly  and  firmly  in  the  exercise  of  puni- 
tive justice,  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  deter 
others  from  ofiending.  Now  none  of  those  imperfections,  or  sinister 
interests,  which  interfere  to  produce  these  exceptions,  can  have  any 
place  in  the  Divine  government ;  and,  even  if  it  could  be  proved,  that, 
in  some  special  cases,  exceptions  might  occur  in  the  administration  of 
God,  yet  this  would  not  meet  the  case  of  those  who  would  establish  the 
hope  of  pardon  in  behalf  of  ofiending  men,  upon  the  prerogative  of 
Grod  to  relax  his  own  rights  and  to  remit  punishment,  since  what  ii 
required  is  to  prove  that  there  is  a  general  rule  of  pardon,  not  a  few 
special  cases  of  exemption  from  the  denounced  penalty.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  confidently  concluded,  that  there  is  no  relaxation  of  ri|^t  in  the 
Divine  administration,  and  no  forgiveness  of  sin  by  the  exercise  of  mete 
prerogative. 

The  notion  which  has  been  added  to  this,  that  repentance^  on  fiie 
part  of  the  ofiender,  places  him  in  a  new  relation,  and  renders  him  a 
fit  object  of  pardon,  will  be  found  equally  fallacious* 

This  argument  assumes  that,  in  a  case  of  impenitenee,  tfie  monl 
fitness  which  b  supposed  to  present  itself,  in  the  case  of  penitents,  to 
claim  the  exercise  of  forgiveness,  does  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  morally  uij/Gf,  that  is,  wnmgj  to  exercise  it.  This  is,  indeed 
expressly  conceded  by  Socinus,  who  says,  that  not  to  give  pardon,  in 
case  of  impenitence,  is  due  to  the  rectitude  and  equity  of  God.  (6)  It 
foUows,  then,  that  the  principle  before  stated,  that  the  prerogative  of  God 
enables  him  to  forgive  sin,  must  be  given  up  by  all  who  hold  that  it  is 
only  when  repentance  takes  place,  that  a  mcural  fitness  is  created  for  the 
exercise  of  this  act  of  grace.  Upon  their  own  showing,  sin  is  not,  and 
cannot,  consistently  with  rectitude,  be  forgiven  by  a  voluntary  snrrender 
of  right,  or  from  mere  compassion ;  but,  in  order  to  make  this  an  act 
of  moral  fitness,  that  is,  a  right  and  proper  proceeding,  some  consideia^ 
tion  must  be  presented,  independent  of  the  misery  to  which  the  ofiender 
has  exposed  himself  and  which  misery  is  the  object  of  pity ;  something 
which  shall  make  it  r^^  as  well  as  mercifid  in  God  to  forgive.  Those 
who  urge  that  repentance  is  this  consideration^  do  thus,  unwittingly, 
give  up  their  own  principle,  and  tacitly  adopt  that  of  the  satisfiustioBists 
difiering  bnly  as  to  what  does  actually  constitute  it  right  in  Qod  to  for- 
give. But  the  sufficiency  of  mere  repentance  to  constitute  a  moral 
fitness  in  forgiveness,  all  who  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 


(6)  •*  Non  renpiicentibus  veniam  non  ooncedere,  id  domam  nmtune  divias,  eC 
deoratii  ejus,  et  prepCerea  rectitadini,  et  equitati  debitam  Mt  «e 
(Amm.  de  Airsst) 
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oaiy  atonement  for  sin,  do,  of  course,  deny ;  and  there  are,  indeed, 
many  considerations  suggested  to  us  by  turning  to  our  true  guide,  the 
Scriptures,  whoUy  unfavourable  to  this  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  no  intimation  in  them  that  the  penalty  of 
the  law  is  not  to  be  executed  in  case  of  repentance : — certainly  there 
was  none  given  in  the  promulgation  of  the  law  to  Adam ;  there  is  none 
in  the  decalogue ;  none  in  any  of  those  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  which  speak  of  the  legal  consequences  of  sin,  as  **  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;"  "  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  ^c.  Re- 
pentance  is  enjoined,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  is  true, 
but  then  it  is  in  connection  with  a  system  of  atonement  and  satisfaction, 
independent  of  repentance ;  with  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic  institution, 
and  with  the  death  and  redemption  of  Christ  under  the  new  covenant. 
In  both,  scMnething  more  is  referred  to,  as  the  means  of  human  recovery, 
beside  repentance,  and  of  which,  indeed,  repentance  itself  is  represented 
as  an  ^ect  and  fruit.  Wherever  the  Divine  Being  and  his  creatures 
are  regarded  simply  in  their  legal  relation,  one  as  governor,  the  other 
as  subjects,  there  is  certainly  no  such  qualification  of  the  threatenings 
of  his  violated  law,  as  to  warrant  any  one  to  expect  remission  of  pun- 
ishment upon  repentance. 

2.  It  is  not  tnie,  that. repentance  changes,  as  they  urge,  the  legal 
relation  of  the  guilty  to  God  whom  they  have  offended.  They  are 
ofifenders  still,  though  penitent.  The  sentence  of  the  law  is  directed 
against  transgression,  and  repentance  does  not  annihilate,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  achundedges  the  fact  of  that  transgression.  The  charge  lies 
against  the  offender ;  he  may  be  an  obdurate  or  a  penitent  criminal ; 
but,  in  either  case,  he  is  equally  criminal  of  all  for  which  he  stands 
truly  charged,  and  how  then  can  his  relation  to  the  lawgiver  be  changed 
by  repentance  ?  In  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nothing  but  pardon  can 
change  that  relation ;  for  nothing  but  pardon  can  cancel  crime,  and  it 
18  clear  that  repentance  is  not  pardon. 

3.  So  far  from  repentance  producing  this  change  of  relation,  and 

placing  men  in  the  same  situation  as  though  they  had  never  offended, 

we  have  proofs  to  the  contrary,  both  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the 

established  course  of  providence.     For  the  first,  though  men  are  now 

under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  yet,  after  long-continued  obstinacy  and 

refusal  of  grace,  the  Scriptures  represent  repentance  as  incapable  of 

turning  away  the  coming  vengeance.    <<  Because  I  have  called  and  ye 

refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ; — When 

your  fear  comcth  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  as  a  whirlwind, 

when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you ;  then  shall  they  call  upon 

me  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not 

find  me."     Here,  to  call  upon  God,  and  to  seek  him  early,  that  is, 

earnestly  and  carefiilly,  are  acts  of  repentance  and  reformation  too,  and 
Vol.  II.  7 
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yet  they  have  no  efiect  in  changing  the  relation  of  the  guilty  to  God, 
their  judge,  and  they  are  proceeded  against  for  their  past  offences^ 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Socinians,  they  ought  not  to  be. 
The  course  of  providence  in  this  life,  is,  also,  in  opposition  to  the  notion 
of  the  efficacy  of  mere  repentance  to  arrest  punishment.  For,  as  Bishop 
Butler  has  so  well  shown,  {Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Beligumf) 
the  sufferings  which  follow  sin  in  this  present  life  by  natural  consequence 
and  the  established  constitution  of  things,  are  as  much  the  effect  of 
God's  appointment  as  the  direct  penalties  attached  by  him  to  the  vio- 
lation of  his  laws ;  and  though  they  may  differ  in  degree,  that  does  not 
affect  the  question.  Whether  the  punishment  be  of  long  or  of  short 
duration,  inflicted  in  the  present  state  or  in  the  next,  if  the  justice  or  , 
benevolence  of  God  requires  that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted^ 
when  repentance  has  taken  place,  it  cannot  be  inflicted  consistently 
with  those  attributes  in  any  degree  whatever.  But  repentance  does  not 
prevent  these  penal  consequences — ^repentance  does  not  restore  health 
injured  by  intemperance,  property  wasted  by  profusion,  or  character 
dishonoured  by  an  evil  practice.  The  moral  administration  under  which 
we  are,  therefore,  shows  that  indemnity  is  not  necessarily  the  effect  of 
repentance  in  the  present  life,  and  we  have,  consequently,  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  will  be  so  in  another. 

4.  The  true  nature  of  repentance,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Scriptures, 
seems  entirely  to  have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  those  who 
contend  that  repentance  is  a  reason  for  the  non-execution  of  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  It  is  cither  a  sorrow  for  sin,  merely  because  of  the  painful 
consequences  to  which  it  has  exposed  the  offender,  unless  forgiven,  or 
it  arises  from  a  perception  also  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  a  dislike  to  it  as 
such,  with  real  remorse  and  sorrow,  that  the  authority  of  God  has  been 
slighted,  and  his  goodness  abused.  Now  if,  by  repentance,  is  meant 
repentance  in  the  former  sense,  then  to  give  pardon  on  such  a  condition 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  entire  and  absolute  repeal  of  all  law,  and 
the  annihilation  of  all  government,  since  every  criminal,  when  convicted, 
and  finding  himself  in  immediate  danger  of  punishment,  would  as  neces- 
sarily repent  as  he  would  necessarily  be  sorry  to  be  liable  to  pain ;  and 
this  sorrow  being,  in  that  case,  repentance,  it  would  in  all  cases, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  render  it  morally  fit  and  right  that  forgive- 
ness should  be  exercised,  and,  consequently,  wrong  that  it  should  be 
refused.  In  no  case,  therefore,  could  the  penalty  of  the  law  be,  in  any 
degree,  enforced. 

But  if  repentance  be  taken  in  the  second  sense,  and  this  is  certainly 
the  light  in  which  true  repentance  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  then  it 
is  forgotten  that  such  is  the  corrupt  state  of  man,  that  he  is  incapable 
of  penitence  of  this  kind.  This  follows  from  that  view  of  human  de- 
pravity which  we  have  already  established  firom  the  Scriptuiee.  and 
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which  we  need  not  repeat.  In  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  entire 
corruptness  of  man's  nature,  therefore,  repentance  is  said  to  be  the  gift 
of  Christ,  who,  in  consequence  of  being  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  **  gives  repentance,"  as  well  as  <<  remission  of  sins,"  a  gift 
quite  superfluous,  if  to  repent  truly  were  in  the  power  of  man,  and  inde- 
pendent of  Christ.  To  suppose  man  to  be  capable  of  a  repentance, 
which  is  the  result  of  genuine  principle,  is  to  assume  human  nature  to 
be  what  it  is  not.  The  whole  rests  on  this  question  :  for,  if  man  be 
totally  corrupt,  the  only  principles  from  which  that  repentance  and 
correction  of  manners,  which  are  supposed  in  the  argument,  can  flow, 
do  not  exist  in  his  nature ;  and  if  we  allow  no  more  than  that  the  pro- 
pensity to  evil  in  him  is  stronger  than  the  propensity  to  good,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  opposing  propensities,  the  weaker  should 
ever  resist  the  more  powerful. 

But  take  it  that  repentance,  in  the  best  interpretation,  is  possible  to 
fallen,  unassisted  man,  and  that  it  is  actually  exercised  and  followed 
even  by  a  better  conduct,  still  in  no  good  sense  can  it  be  shown,  that 
this  would  make  it  morally  right  ^ndfit  in  the  Supreme  Being  to  for- 
give oflences  against  his  government.  Socinus,  we  have  seen  in  the 
above  quotation,  allows  that  it  would  not  be  right,  not  consistent  with 
God's  moral  attributes  to  forgive  the  impenitent ;  and  all,  indeed,  who 
urge  repentance  as  the  sole  condition  of  pardon,  adopt  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  but  how,  then,  does  it  appear  that,  to  grant  pardon  upon  repent- 
ance is  right,  that  is,  just  in  itself,  or  a  manifestation  of  a  just  and 
righteous  government  ? 

If  right  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  moral  fitness,  its  lowest  sense,  the 
moral  correspondence  of  one  thing  with  another,  it  cannot  be  morally  fit 
in  a  perfectly  holy  being  to  be  so  indifierent  to  oflfences,  as  not  to  express, 
toward  the  offenders,  any  practical  displeasure  of  any  kind ;  yet  this  the 
argument  supposes,  since  the  slightest  infliction  of  punishment,  should 
repentance  take  place,  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  assumed.  If 
justice  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  giving  to  every  one  what  is  due,  the  Divine 
Being  cannot  be  just  in  this  sense,  should  he  treat  an  offender,  though 
ailerward  penitent,  precisely  as  he  treats  those  who  have  persevered  in 
obedience,  without  defect  of  any  kind  ;  and  yet,  if  repentance  be  pleaded 
as  a  moral  reason  for  entirely  overlooking  offence,  then  Will  all  be  treated 
alike,  whether  obedient  or  the  contrary.  But  finally,  if  the  justice  of 
God  be  considered  with  reference  to  government,  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
onerating  a  penitent  offender,  and  the  upholding  of  a  righteous  adminis- 
tration is  most  apparent.  That  we  are  under  government  is  certain ; 
that  we  are  under  a  settled  law  is  equally  so,  and  that  law  explains  to  us 
the  nature  of  the  government  by  which  we  are  controlled.  In  all  the  state- 
ments made  respecting  this  government  in  Scripture,  the  government  of 
earthly  sovereigns  and  magistrates  is  the  shadow  under  which  it  is  repie- 
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sented,  and  the  one  is  the  perfect  model  after  which  the  other  has  been 
imperfectly  framed.  Nothing  that  is  said  of  God  being  a  father^  is  ever 
adduced  to  lower  his  claims  as  Lord,  or  to  diminish  the  reverence  and 
fear  of  his  creatures  toward  him  under  that  character.  The  penalty  of 
transgression  is  Death.  This  is  too  plainly  written  in  the  Scriptures 
to  be,  for  a  moment,  denied,  and  if  it  were  righteous  to  attach  that 
penalty  to  offence,  it  is  most  certainly  righteous  to  execute  it ;  and, 
therefore,  administrative  justice  cannot  be  maintained  if  it  be  not  exe- 
cuted. As  to  the  impenitent,  this,  indeed,  is  conceded ;  but  penitence 
makes  no  difference ;  for,  if  the  end  of  attaching  this  penalty  to  offence^ 
was  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law,  then  not  to  execute  it  upon  the 
repentant  would  still  be  to  annul  that  authority.  This  repentance  if 
either  in  the  power  of  the  transgressor,  or  it  is  not.  If  the  former,  he  - 
will  always  be  disposed  tb  exercise  it,  when  the  danger  approaches,  rather 
than  die ;  and  so  he  may  sin  as  oflen  as  he  pleases,  and  yet  have  it  al- 
ways in  his  own  power  to  turn  aside  the  punishment,  which  amounts  to  a 
substantive  repeal  of  the  law  and  the  abrogation  of  all  government.  U, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  a  penitent  disposition  is  not  in  his 
own  power,  and  can  only  come  from  above,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  it  is  a 
strange  anomaly  to  suppose  a  government  so  established  asio  oblige  the 
governor  to  concur  in  producing  repentance  in  those  who  despise  his  au- 
thority, so  that  they  may  avoid  punishment.  This  would  be  graeCf  and 
not  laWf  most  emphatically ;  for,  if  the  governor  were  bound  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  any  kind  to  produce  this  sentiment  of  repentance  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  moral  fitness  in  the  exercise  of  pardon,  he  would,  for  any  thing 
we  can  see,  be  bound  by  it,  to  use  the  same  means  to  render  all  penitent, 
that  all  might  escape  punishment,  and  to  do  this,  too,  as  often  as  they  fell 
into  sin,  that  punishment  might,  in  no  case,  follow,  except  when  the 
means  employed  by  him  for  that  purpose  were  obstinately  resisted ;  and 
thus  repentance  would  be  brought  in  as  the  substitute  of  obedience.  But 
since  the  end  of  law  is  to  command  obedience,  and  it  is  invested  with 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that,  it  ceases  to  answer  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  it  was  established,  when  it  accepts  repentance  in  the 
place  of  obedience.  This  is  tiot  its  end^  as  an  instrument  of  moral  go- 
vernment ;  nor  is  it  a  means  to  its  proper  end,  which  is  obedience ;  for 
repentance  can  give  no  security  for  future  obedience,  since  a  penitent 
transgressor,  whose  nature  is  infected  with  a  corrupt  moral  principle  and 
habit,  is  much  more  liable  to  sin  again  than  when  innocent,  as  in  his  first 
estate  ;  and,  as  this  scheme  makes  no  provision  at  all  for  the  nK>ral  cure 
of  man's  fallen  nature  by  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so 
it  abolishes  all  law  as  an  instrument  of  moral  order,  and  substitutee 
pardon  as  an  end  of  government  instead  of  obedience. 

With  this  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to  obtain  pardon  the 

Scriptures  agree ;  for  not,  now,  to  advert  to  the  doctrine  o^thB  Old  Tei- 
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tament,  which  will  be  sabsequently  considered,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
Goepel,  which  is  professedly  a  declaration  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sin- 
ning men,  and  which  also  professedly  lays  down  the  means  by  which  the 
pardon  of  their  oflfences  is  to  be  attained.     Without  entering  at  aU  into 
other  subjects  connected  with  this,  it  is  enough  here  to  show  that,  in  the 
Gospel,  pardon  is  not  connected  with  mere  repentance^  as  it  must  have 
been,  had  the  doctrine,  against  which  we  have  contended,  been  true. 
John  the  Baptist  was  emphatically  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and,  had 
nothing  but  mere  repentance  been  required  in  order  to  salvation,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  successful  of  preachers.     So  numerous  were 
the  multitudes  which  submitted  to  the  power  of  his  ministry,  that  the 
tm  Ivgest  terms  are  used  by  the  Evangelist  Matthew  to  express  the  effect 
-     pfoduced  by  it, — <<  Then  went  out  all  Judea,  and  all  Jerusalem,  and  aU 
the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  con- 
fessing their  sins.*'     Of  the  truth  of  their  repentance,  no  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed.    On  the  contrary,  when  John  excepts  only  '<  many  of  the 
Saddncees  and  Pharisees"  who  came  <'  to  his  baptism"  as  hypocrites, 
we  are  bound  to  conclude,  that  he,  who  appears  to  have  had  the  super- 
natural gift  of  discovering  the  spirits  of  men,  allowed  the  repentance  of 
the  rest  generally  to  be  genuine.     It  would  follow,  then,  from  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  *of  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  namely,  that  repentance  alone  renders  it  morally  fit  in  God  to 
forgive  sin,  and  that,  therefore,  he  can  require  nothing  else  but  true 
repentance  in  order  to  pardon,  that  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  needed 
not  to  look  for  any  thing  beyond  what  their  master  was  the  instrument 
of  imparting  by  his  ministry.     But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact. 
He  taught  them  to  look  for  a  higher  baptism,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  to  a  more  effectual  teacher,  the  Christy  whose  voice  or  herald  he 
was ;  all  he  did  and  said  bore  upon  it  a  preparatory  character,  and  to 
this  character  he  was  most  careful  to  give  the  utmost  distinctness,  that 
his  hearers  might  not  be  mistaken.     To  two  of  his  disciples,  standing 
with  him  when  <^he  looked  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,''  he  said,  <<  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;"  and  thus 
be  confessed  that  it  was  not  himself,  nor  his  doctrine,  nor  the  repent- 
ance which  it  produced,  which  took  away  sin ;  but  that  it  was  taken 
away  by  Christ  alone,  and  that  in  his  sacrificial  character,  as  ^  the 
Lamb  of  God."     Nay  what,  indeed,  is  still  more  explicit,  he  himself 
declares,  that  everlasting  life  was  not  attained  by  the  repentance  which 
he  preached,  but  by  believing  on  Christ ;  for  he  concludes  his  discourse 
concerning  Jesus  (John  iii,  25,  36)  with  these  memorable  words,  "  He 
that  hdieeeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'* 
The  testimony  of  John  was,  therefore,  that  more  than  repentance,  even 
fiuth  in  Christy  was  necessary  to  salvation.    Such  allso  vr^B  tine  ^ot* 
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trine  of  our  Lord  himself,  though  he,  too,  was  a  preacher  of  repent, 
ance ;  and  that  of  the  apostles,  who,  proclaiming  that  ^  all  men  every 
where"  should  repent,  not  less  explicitly  preached  that  all  men  every 
where  should  believe ;  and  that  they  were  *«  justified  by  faith/'  and  thus 
had  **  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


CHAPTER  XX. 
REDBMpnoir — ^Death  of  Christ  Pbopitiatoky. 

These  points,  then,  being  so  fully  established,  that  sin  Is  neii 
forgiven  by  the  mere  prerogative  of  God,  nor  upon  the  account  of 
repentance  in  man,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Scripture  accoont  of 
the  real  consideration  on  which  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression is  delayed,  and  the  offer  of  forgiveness  is  made  to  offendersi 

To  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  we  shall  first  direct  oar 
attention,  and  then  point  out  that  harmony  of  doctrine  on  this  subject 
which  pervades  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  makes  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  give  their  agreeing  testimony  to  that  (me  method  of  love, 
wisdom,  and  justice/  by  which  a  merciful  God  justifies  the  ungodly. 

1.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  every  attentive,  and,  indeed,  every 
cursory  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  must  be,  that  the  pardon  of  our 
sin,  and  our  entire  salvation,  is  ascribed  to  the  decUh  of  Christ.  We  do 
not,  now,  inquire  in  what  sense  his  death  availed  to  these  great  results ; 
but  we,  at  present,  only  state  that,  in  some  sense,  our  salvation  is  ex- 
pressly and  emphatically  connected  with  that  event.  **  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep."  **  Ho  gave  himself  for  us."  He  died,  <*  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  «  Christ  was  once  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many."  «  While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  dkd  for 
us."  "  In  whom  wo  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins."  "  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  "  We  who 
were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  "  Unto  him  that 
loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood ;"  with  innu- 
merable other  passages,  in  which,  with  equal  emphasis,  the  salvation 
of  man  is  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ. 

This  is  so  undeniable,  that  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognized  in  the 
two  great  schemes  opposed  to  that  which  has  been  received  generally 
by  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  in  all  ages  has  proclaimed  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  and 
necessary  to  make  the  exercise  of  pardon  consistent  with  the  essential 
righteousness  of  God,  and  with  his  righteous  government.  The  Soci- 
iiian  scheme  admits  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  important  to  confirm 
ULb  doctrine,  and  to  lead  to  his  resurrection,  the  crowning  miracle  hy 
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which  its  truth  was  demonstrated ;  and  that  we  have  redemption  through 
his  hlood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  because  ^  we  are  led,  by  the  due  con- 
sideration of  Christ's  death,  and  its  consequences,  to  that  repentance, 
which,  under  the  merciful  constitution  of  the  Divine  government,  always 
obtains  forgiveness."  The  second  scheme,  which  is  that  of  the  modern 
Arians,  goes  farther.  It  represents  the  coming  of  Christ,  whom  they 
consider  to  be  the  most  exalted  of  the  creatures  of  God,  into  the  world, 
and  his  labours  and  sufferings  in  behalf  of  men,  as  acts  of  the  most  dis 
interested  and  tender  benevolence,  in  reward  and  honour  of  which  he  is 
allowed  to  bestow  pardon  upon  his  disciples,  upon  their  sincere  repent- 

>ance,  and  to  plead  his  interest  with  God,  who  delights  to  honour  the 
•generous  conduct  of  his  Son  toward  the  human  race.  His  voluntary 
tVnfierings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  according  to  them,  gave 
to  his  intercession  with  God  great  efficacy,  and  thus,  by  his  mediaHorif 
tinners  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  raised  to  eternal  life. 

Far  as  even  the  latter  of  these  theories  falls  below  the  sense  of 
Scripture  on  this  subject,  yet  both  are,  in  this  respect,  important,  that 
they  concede  that  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  means  of  human  salva- 
tion,  is  made  so  prominent  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  cannot  be  left 
out  of  our  consideration  when  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation  is  treated 
of;  and  also,  that  this  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  must, 
in  some  way  or  other,  be  accounted  for  and  explained.  The  Socinian 
accounts  for  it  by  making  the  death  of  Christ  the  means  by  which 
repentance  is  produced  in  the  heart  of  man,  so  as  to  constitute  it 
morally  fit  that  he  should  be  forgiven.  The  modern  Arian  accounts 
for  it  by  connecting  with  this  notion,  that  kind  of  merit  in  the  death  of 
Christ  which  arises  from  a  generous  and  benevolent  self  devotion ;  and 
which,  when  pleaded  by  him  in  the  way  of  mediation,  God  is  pleased 
to  honour  by  accepting  repentance,  when  it  is  produced  in  the  heart, 
and  accompanied  with  purposes  of  amendment,  in  place  of  perfect 
obedience. 

2.  But  the  views  given  us  of  the  death  of  Christ,  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  go  much  farther  than  these,  because  they  repre- 
sent the  death  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  men,  a  principle 
which  both  the  hypotheses  just  mentioned  wholly  exclude.  The  reason 
of  forgiveness  is  placed  by  one  in  repentance  merely,  by  the  other,  also, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  God  had  to  pardon,  but  which  he 
chose  to  exercise  in  honour  of  the  philanthropy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Both 
make  the  death  of  Christ,  though  in  a  different  way  and  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate  sense,  the  means  of  obtaining  pardon,  because  it  is  a  means  of 
bringing  men  into  a  state  in  which  they  are  Jit  objects  for  the  exercise 
of  an  act  of  grace ;  but  the  Scripture  doctrine  is,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  not  the  meritorious  meansj  but  the  meritorious  cause  of  the 

exercise  of  forgiveness :  and  reoentance  but  one  of  the  instrumental 
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means  of  actually  obtaining  it ;  and,  in  conastency  with  this  view,  they 
speak  of  the  death  of  Christ,  not  as  one  of  many  means,  by  which  the 
same  end  might  have  been  accomplished ;  but  as,  in  the  strictest  senses 
necessary  to  man's  salvation. 

This,  has,  indeed,  been  considered,  even  by  some  divines  professing 
orthodoxy,  to  be  a  bold  position,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  with  little  consist, 
ency  on  their  part.  It  follows,  of  course,  from  the  Socinian  and  Arian 
hypotheses,  that  if  our  Lord  were  a  man,  or  an  angeUc  creature ;  and  if 
he  were  rather  the  mere  messenger  of  a  mercy  which  might  be  exer- 
cised on  prerogative,  than  the  procuring  cause  of  it ;  any  other  creature 
beside  himself  might  have  conveyed  the  message  of  this  mercy  ;  might 
have  exhibited  a  generous  devotion  in  our  behalf;  and  been  an 
tual  instrument  to  bring  men  to  that  repentance  which  would  prepue- 
them  to  receive  it.  But  when  it  is  admitted,  that  Christ  was  the  Divine 
Son  of  God ;  that  he  was  <*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;"  that  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  required  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice  of  so  noble  and  infi- 
nitely exalted  a  kind  as  that  which  was  offered  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  incarnate  Deity,  even  from  such  premises  alone  it  would 
seem  necessarily  to  follow  that,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Christ,  sin 
could  not  have  been  forgiven,  consistently  with  a  perfectly  righteous 
government,  and,  therefore,  not  forgiven  at  all,  unless  a  sacrifice  of  equal 
merit,  which  supposes  a  being  of  equal  glory  and  dignity  as  its  subject, 
could  have  been  found.  If  no  such  being  existed  out  of  the  Grodhead, 
then  human  hope  rested  solely  on  the  voluntary  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  the  overwhelming  fact  and  mystery  of  his  becoming 
flesh,  in  order  to  suffer  for  us,  itself  shows,  that  the  case  to  be  remedied 
was  one  of  a  character  absolutely  extreme,  and,  therefore,  not  otherwise 
remediable.  If  inferior  means  had  been  sufficient,  then  more  was  done 
by  the  Father,  when  he  delivered  up  his  Son  for  us,  than  was  necessary* 
a  conclusion  of  an  impious  character ;  and  if  the  greatest  possible  gift 
was  bestowed,  then  nothing  less  could  have  been  effectual,  and  this  was 
necessary  to  human  salvation.  Every  believer  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
is  bound  to  this  conclusion. 

This  matter  is,  however,  put  beyond  all  reasonable  question  by  the 
testimony  of  Scripture.  <<  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ 
to  suffer  and  to  rise  from  the  dead."  Here  a  necessity  for  the  death  of 
Christ  is  plainly  expressed.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  necessity  was  the 
fulfilment  of  what  <*  had  been  written"  in  the  prophets  concerning  the 
sufferings  of  Messiah,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  what  was  predicted 
on  this  subject  by  the  prophets  arose  out  of  a  previous  appointment  of 
God,  in  whose  eternal  counsel  Christ  had  been  designated  as  the 
Redeemer  of  man ;  and  that  the  sole  end  and  reason  of  the  death  of 
Christ  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  mere  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
respecting  him.     The  verse  which  follows  abundantly  proves  this-* 
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^  And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  hia 
name,'*  Luke  xxiv,  47,  His  death  was  not  only  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  prophecy ;  but  for  the  publication  of  '*  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name,"  both  of  which,  therefore,  depended 
upon  it.  It  was  God's  purpose  to  offer  forgiveness  to  man,  before  the 
prophets  issued  their  predictions  ;  it  was  his  purpose  to  do  this  in  <*  his 
name,"  on  account  of,  and  in  consideration  of  his  dying  for  them  :  this 
was  predicted ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  rested  on  this 
previous  appointment  to  which  the  prophecies  corresponded.  In  Mat- 
thew xvi,  21,  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  without  any  reference  to 
...  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  *^  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show 

rSBto  his  disciples,  how  that  he  mutt  go  unto  Jerusalem^  and  suffer  many 
VlhiiigB  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be 
raised  again  the  third  day."  The  answer,  too,  of  our  Lord  to  Peter, 
who,  upon  this  declaration,  said, ''  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord  :  this  shall 
not  be  onto  thee,"  is  remaricable.  ^  But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Pe- 
ter, Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offence  to  me  ;  for  thou 
savourest  not  the  things  that'he  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men.** 
These  words  plainly  imply,  that  for  Christ  to  suffer  and  die,  and  in  this 
manner,  and  not  according  to  the  carnal  and  human  views  of  Peter,  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  was  ^  of  God ;"  it 
was  his  purpose,  his  appointment.  This  is  not  language  to  be  used  as 
to  a  martyr  dying  to  prove  his  sincerity ;  for  death,  in  such  cases,  is 
rather  ^permitted  than  purposed  and  appointed,  and  it  would  be  to  adopt 
language  never  applied  to  such  cases  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  say 
that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  martyrs  are  '<  of  God."  The  necessity 
of  Christ's  death,  then,  rested  on  Divine  appointment,  and  that  on  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  and  if  he  <'  must"  die,  in  order  that  we  might 
live,  then  we  live  only  in  consequence  of  his  death. 

The  same  view  is  conveyed  by  a  strongly  figurative  expression  in 
John  xii,  28,  24 :  **  And  Jesus  answered  them,  saying.  The  hour  is 
come,  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abid- 
eth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  From  which  it 
inevitably  follows,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  as  necessary  to  human 
salvation  as  the  vegetable  death  of  the  seed  of  com  to  the  production 
of  the  harvest ;  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  that  one  could  not 
take  place  without  the  other.  But  for  this  he  would  have  remained 
"  alone,"  and  have  brought  no  <*  sons  to  glory." 

In  a  word,  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  our  salva- 
tion from  death  and  misery  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  call  upon 
our  gratitude  on  this  account,  are  founded  upon  the  same  doctrine. 
These  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited,  and  are  sufiiciently  familiar.  * 
**  We  have  redemption  through  his  blood ;"  <«  we  are  saved  from  wrath 
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through  him,"  &c.  Such  fonns  of  speech  are  continually  occurring,  and 
the  highest  ascriptions  of  praise  are  given  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son 
on  this  account.  But,  most  clearly,  they  all  suppose  that  ^  wrath"  and 
^  death,"  hut  for  this  interposition  of  the  passion  of  Christ  on  our 
account,  would  have  been  the  doom  of  sinning  men.  They  contain  not 
the  most  distant  intimation,  that  had  not  he  come  into  the  wprid  **  to 
8eek  and  to  save  them  that  were  loft,"  they  would  have  been  saved  by 
any  other  means ;  that  had  not  he,  the  good  Shepherd,  laid  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep,  they  would  have  been  brought  by  some  other  process 
into  the  heavenly  fold.  The  very  emphasis  of  the  expression  **  lost," 
implies  a.desperate  case ;  for  as  lost  they  could  not  have  been  described^ 
if  pardon  had  been  offered  them  on  mere  repentance ;  and  if  the  6mSk 
of  Christ  had  been  one  only  of  many  means,  through  some  of  whiek 
that  disposition  in  God  to  forgive  offenders  must  have  operated,  which 
is  the  doctrine  of  all  who  set  up  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  govemm^t 
against  its  justice.  In  that  case,  mankind  could  not  have  be^i  in  a 
hopeless  state,  independent  of  Christ's  redemption,  the  view  which  is  upi- 
formly  taken  of  their  case  in  Scripture,  where  the  death  of  Christ  is  exhi- 
bited, not  as  one  expedient  of  many,  but  as  the  only  hope  of  the  guilty. 

3.  Tlie  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ,  inform  us  that 
he  died  ^  for  us,"  that  is,  in  our  room  and  stead.  With  this  i^presoita- 
tion  neither  of  the  hypotheses  to  which  we  have^dverted,  as  attempting 
to  account  for  the  importance  attached  to  the  death  of  our  Lord  in  the 
New  Testament,  agrees,  ajid,  therefore,  both  of  them  fall  far  below  the 
whole  truth  of  the  case.  The  Socinian  scheme  makes  the  death  of 
Christ  only  an  incidental  benefit,  as  sealing  the  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
and  setting  an  example  of  eminent  passive  virtue.  In  this  sense,  indeed, 
they  acknowledge  that  he  died  ^for^^  men,  because  in  this  indirect 
manner  they  derive  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  his  death,  and  because 
some  of  the  motives  to  virtue  are  placed  in  a  stronger  hght.  The  modem 
Arian  scheme,  sometimes  called  the  intercession  hypothesis,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  acquired,  by  his  disinterested  and  generous  sufferings,  the 
highest  degree  of  virtue,  and  a  powerful  interest  with  God,  by  which 
his  intercession,  on  behalf  of  penitent  offenders,  is  honoured  by  an 
exercise  of  higher  mercy  than  would  othen»'ise  have  token  place ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows,  from  this,  that  repentance  might  not  otherwise 
have  taken  place,  and  mercy  have  been  otherwise  exercised.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  then,  Christ  died  for  the  benefit,  indeed,  of  men,  some- 
what more  directly  than  on  the  Socinian  scheme  ;  but  he  did  not  die 
for  them  in  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  in  their  room  and  stead ; 
his  death  was  not  vicarious,  and  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  direeUpf  that 
the  guilty  are  absolved  from  condemnation. 

To  prove  that  our  Lord  died /or  men,  in  the  sense  of  dying  in  their 

the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  must,  however,  be  adducedy 
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and  it  is  equally  abundant  and  explicit.  St.  Peter  says  he  died,  <<  the 
just  for  the  unjust,"  that  "  he  suffered  for  us."  St.  Paul  that «  he  died 
/or  all,"  that  "he  tasted  death /or  every  man,"  that  he  died  ^^'for  the 
ungodly,"  that  "  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  and  our  Lord  him- 
self declares  "  that  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  many."  "  To  show, 
however,  that  this  phrase  means  no  more  than  a  final  cause,  and  that 
the  only  notion  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  Christ  died  for  our 
benefit,  it  is  argued,  by  the  objectors,  that  the  Greek  prepositions  used 
in  the  above  quotations  vTrep,  and  avri^  do  not  always  signify  substitu- 
tion; but  are  sometimes  to  be  rendered  ^on  (KCoutU  of^^  as  when 
Christ  is  said  to  have  ^  suffered /or  our  sins,"  which  cannot  be  rendered 
hitUad  of  our  sins.  All  this  may,  indeed,  be  granted ;  but  then  it  is 
•8  certain,  that  these  prepositions  do  often  signify  substitution ;  and  that 
the  Grreeks,  by  these  forms  of  expression,  were  wont  to  express  a  vica- 
rious death,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  examples  given  by  Raphelius, 
on  Romans  v,  8.  Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  texts  in  which  these 
particles  can  only  be  interpreted  when  taken  in  the  sense  of"  instead  of," 
and  in  "  the  place  of."  So  in  the  speech  of  Caiaphas, "  it  is  expedient 
that  one  man  should  die,  v^ep,  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  not ;"  he  plainly  declares,  that  either  Christ  or  the  nation  must 
perish ;  and  that  by  putting  the  former  to  death,  he  would  die  instead  of 
the  nation.  In  Romans  v,  6-8,  the  sense  in  which  Christ  "  died  for 
usy"  is  indubitably  fixed  by  the  context.  "  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous 
man  will  one  die,  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even 
dare  to  die ;  but  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us ;"  on  which  passage  Doddridge  has 
observed,  "  one  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  would  die  for  a  good  man, 
unless  it  were  to  redeem  his  life  by  giving  up  his  own."  In  this  sense 
also,  avTi  is  used  by  the  LXX,  2  Sam.  xviii,  83,  where  David  says  con- 
cerning Absalom,  "  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,"  (avrt  aov,)  Here 
he  could  mean  nothing  else  but  to  wish  that  he  had  died  in  Absalom's 
stead.  In  the  sense  of  **  in  the  room  or  stead  of,"  avn  is  also  used  in 
many  places  of  the  New  Testament ;  as,  *<  Archelaus  did  reign  in 
JudcKi  (avTi)  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod  :"  <*  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will 
he  {avTi)  for  a  fish,  in  place  or  instead  of  a  fish,  give  him  a  serpent." 
When,  therefore,  the  same  preposition  is  used,  Mark  x,  45,  "  The  Son 
of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  (avn)  many,"  there  can 
surely  be  no  reason  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  the  particle  itself  to 
prevent  its  being  so  understood.  That  it  may  be  so  taken  is  certain, 
for  this  is  a  sense  of  the  preposition  constantly  occurring ;  and  if  that 
sense  is  rejected  and  another  chosen,  the  reason  must  be  brought  from 
the  contrariety  of  the  doctrine  which  it  conveys  to  some  other ;  whereas 
not  one  passage  is  even  pretended  to  be  produced,  which  denies  that 
Christ  did  thus  die  in  the  stead  of  the  ungodly,  and  give  his  life  a  ran* 
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worn  in  the  j^ace  or  stead  of  the  lives  of  many.  The  particles  vmp  and 
avTi  have  other  senses :  this  is  not  denied ;  but,  as  Bishop  Stillingfleel 
has  observed,  **  a  substitution  could  not  be  more  properly  expressed  dian 
it  is  in  Scripture  by  them." 

The  force  of  this  has,  at  all  times,  been  felt  by  the  Sociniana,  and 
has  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  subterfuges.  Socinns 
acknowledges,  and  afler  him  Crellius,  that,  **  when  redemption  is  spo- 
ken o^  avTi  implies  commtitotum,"  but  they  attempt  to  escape,  by  conai- 
dering  both  the  redemption  and  the  commutation  metaphorical.  Dr. 
Priestley,  too,  admits  the  probability  of  the  interpretation  of  Christ's 
dying  ybr  us,  being  to  die  ingttad  of  us,  and  then  contends  that  he  did 
this  consequentiaUy  and  not  directly  so,  '^  as  a  substitute  for  us ;  for  i( 
in  consequence  of  Christ's  not  having  been  sent  to  instruct  and  r^mi 
the  world,  mankind  had  continued  unreformed,  and  if  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  Christ's  coming  was  his  death,  by  whatever  means,  and  in 
whatever  manner  it  was  brought  about ;  it  is  plain  that  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  other  alternative  but  his  death  or  ours"  (History  of  Corrupt 
tionsy  ^.)  Thus,  under  the  force  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  Christ  died  in  our  stead,  he  admits  the  absolute  necessiiy  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  in  order  to  human  salvation,  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples he  elsewhere  lays  down,  and  in  refutation  of  his  own  objectioiii 
and  those  of  his  foUowers  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  death  of  our 
Saviour  as  being  the  only  means  by  which  mercy  could  be  dispensed  to 
mankind.  But  that  Christ  died  for  us  directly  as  a  substitute,  which  is 
still  the  point  denied,  is  to  be  fully  proved  from  those  scriptures,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  home  the  punishment  due  to  our  offences ;  and  this  being 
established,  it  puts  an  entire  end  to  all  quibbling  on  the  import  of  the 
Greek  prepositions. 

To  prove  this,  the  passages  of  Holy  Writ  are  exceedingly  numerous; 
bat  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  select  a  few,  and  point  out  their  foioe^ 
than  to  give  a  long  list  of  citations. 

Grotius  {De  Saiisfactione,)  thus  cleariy  proves  that  the  Scriptarei 
represent  our  sins  as  the  impulsive  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  i-^ 

«  Another  cause  which  moved  God  was  our  sins,  which  deserve  pun- 
ishment. Christ  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  Rom.  iv,  25.  Here, 
the  apostle  uses  the  preposition  dm  with  the  accusative  case,  which  with 
all  Greek  authors,  sacred  and  profane,  is  the  most  usual  manner  of 
expressing  an  impulsive  cause.  For  instance,  dia  rovra,  <  because  of 
these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience^* 
Eph.  V,  6.  Indeed,  whenever  the  expression,  because  of  sins,  is  cou- 
pled with  the  mention  of  sufferings,  it  never  admits  of  any  other  inter, 
pretation.  <  I  will  chastise  you  seven  times  because  of  your  sins,'  Lor. 
xzvi,  28.  <  Because  of  these  abominations  the  Loid  God  cast  them  oat 
from  his  sight,' Deut^zviiiy  12«   So  it  is  used  in  many  other  places  of  the 
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sacred  writings,  and  nowhere  in  a  different  sense.  Tlie  expression,  for 
ainfl,  is  also  evidently  of  the  same  force,  whenever  it  is  connected  with 
sufierings,  as  in  the  example  following  :  '  Christ  died  for  our  sins,'  1  Cor. 
zv,  3.  *  Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,'  1  Peter  iii,  18.  *  Christ 
gave  himself  for  pur  sins,'  Gal.  i,  4.  '  Christ  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins,'  Heb.  x,  12.  In  all  which  places  we  have  either  vnep  or  nept  with 
the  genitive  case.  But  Socinus  maintains,  that  in  all  these  places  a  final 
and  not  an  impulsive  cause  is  intended.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  the  Latin  pro  and  the  Greek  virep  never  denote  an  impul- 
sive,  but  always  a  final  cause.  Many  examples  prove  the  latter  asser« 
tion  to  be  untrue.  For  both  vwep  and  nepi  are  used  to  signify  no  less  an 
impnlaive  than  a  final  cause.  The  Gentiles  are  said  to  praise  God  vnep 
tXctir  for  his  mercy,  Rom.  xv,  9.  Paul  says  thanks  are  given  vnep  rj/uw 
for  us,  £ph.  i,  16.  And  vn-ep  izavruv  for  all ;  Eph.  v,  20.  '  We  pray 
you,'  wnp  xP^^^^y  ^01*  Christ,  2  Cor.  v,  20.  '  Great  is  my  glorying  for 
you,  vKtp  vfiovf  2  Cor.  vii,  4,  ix,  2,  and  xii,  5.  *  Distresses  (ywep  xp^<'t^) 
for  Christ,'  2  Cor.  xii,  10.  '  I  thank  God  {vwep  v/utv)  for  you,'  1  Cor. 
'  i,  4.  *  God  shall  reprove  all  the  ungodly  {irepi  navrav  epyuv  aaeSeiat) 
for  all  their  works  of  ungodliness,'  Jude  15.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
Latins  say,  to  give  or  render  thanks  (pro  beneficiis)  for  benefits,  as  often 
in  Cicero.  He  also  says,  *  to  take  vengeance  (pro  injuriis)  for  inju. 
ries ;'  *  to  suffer  punishment  (pro  magnitudine  sceleris)  for  the  greatness 
of  a  crime ;'  to  fear  torments  (pro  maleficiis)  for  evil  deeds.  Plautus, 
*to  chastise  (pro  commerita  noxia)  for  faults  which  deserve  it.'  And 
Terence,  *  to  take  vengeance  (pro  dictis  et  fiictis)  for  words  and  deeds.' 
Certainly,  in  all  these  places,  pro  does  not  signify  a  final,  but  an  impul- 
flive  cause.  So,  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  suffered  and  died  for  sins,  the 
suligect  will  not  allow  us,  as  Socinus  wishes,  to  understand  a  fi^al  cause. 
Hence,  also,  as  the  Hebrew  particle  ro  denotes  an  antecedent  or  impul- 
sive cause,  (see  Psalm  xxxviii,  9,  and  many  other  places,)  the  words  of 
Isaiah  liii,  cannot  be  better  translated,  or  more  agreeably  with  othei 
scriptures,  than  He  was  wounded  on  account  of  our  transgressions  ;  he 
was  bruised  on  account  of  our  iniquities.  And  what  can  Romans  vi, 
10,  rj7  ofiapTta  aTTtdavtVy  denote,  but  that  he  died  on  account  of  sin  ?" 

Crellhu,  who  attempted  an  answer  to  Grotius,  at  length  acknowledges 
■in  to  have  been  an  impulsive  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  neu- 
tralizes the  admission  by  sophistry,  on  which  Bishop  Stillingflcet  has 
well  observed,  that  we  understand  not  an  impulsive  cause  in  so  remote 
a  sense,  as  though  our  sins  were  an  occasion  of  Christ's  dying,  so  that 
his  death  was  one  argument  among  many  others,  to  believe  his  doctrine, 
the  belief  of  which  would  cause  men  to  leave  their  sins ;  but  wc  con- 
tend  for  a  nearer  and  more  proper  sense,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
primarily  intended  for  the  expiation  of  sins,  with  respect  to  God,  and 
Bot  to  us,  and  that  our  sins,  as  an  impulsive  cause,  are  to  be  considered 
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MB  SO  displeasing  to  God,  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  Tindication  of 
honour  and  the  deterring  the  world  from  sin,  that  no  less  a  sacrifice  of 
atonement  should  he  offered  than  the  Uood  of  the  Son  of  God.  TIm 
sufferings  of  Christ,  when  considered  with  respect  to  our  sins,  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  punuhmerU ;  when  with  respect  to  God,  as  being  de* 
signed  to  expiate  them  as  a  sacrifice  of  atonement. 

It  is  thus  that  Christ  is  said  to  bear  our  sins.  ^  Who  his  ownself 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,*'  1  Peter  ii,  24,  where  the 
apostle  evidently  quotes  from  Isaiah  liii.  **  He  shall  bear  their  iniqui- 
ties.'* ^  He  bore  the  sin  of  many.**  The  same  expression  is  used  by 
St  Paul,  Heb.  ix,  28,  <«So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  us 
of  many."  Now  to  bear  sin  is,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  bear 
the  punishment  of  sin,  Levit.  xxii,  9 ;  Ezekiel  xriii,  20,  and  the  use 
of  the  compound  verb  ava^puj  by  both  apostles,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
St.  Peter  *^  might  have  said  simply  t/rryKe,  he  bore ;  but  wishing  at  the 
same  time  to  signify  his  being  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  he  said  avnveyKe^  be 
bore  up,  meaning,  he  bore  by  going  up  to  the  cross."  ((irroCtiis.)  St 
Paul,  too,  uses  the  same  verb  with  reference  to  the  Levitical  sacrificfli^ 
which  were  carried  to  an  elevated  altar ;  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
Socinus  and  his  followers  cannot  deny  that  to  bear  sin,  in  Scripture  gene* 
rally,  signifies  to  bear  the  punishment  of  sin ;  but,  availing  themsdves 
of  the  very  force  of  the  compound  verb  avo^^cpd*,  just  pointed  out,  they 
interpret  the  passage  in  St.  Peter  to  signify  the  bearing  up,  tiiat  is,  tiie 
bearing  or  carrying  away  of  our  sins,  which,  according  to  them,  may  be 
offocted  in  many  other  ways  than  by  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  To  this^ 
Grotius  replies,  **  The  particle  wa  will  not  admit  of  such  a  sense,  nor  is 
the  word  ever  so  used  by  any  Greek  writer.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
never  occurs  in  such  a  meaning.**  It  is  also  decisive  as  to  the  sense 
in  which  St.  Peter  uses  the  phrase  to  bear  sin,  that  he  quotes  firom  ba. 
liii,  11,  ^FoT  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities,"  where  the  Hebrew  word, 
by  the  confession  of  aU,  is  never  used  for  taking  away,  but  for  bearing 
a  burden,  and  is  employed  to  express  the  punishment  of  sin,  as  in  La- 
mentations V,  7,  *^  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not,  and  we  have 
borne  t?ieir  iniquities." 

Similar  to  this  expression  of  bearing  sins,  and  equally  impracticable 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Socinians,  is  the  declaration  of  Isaiah  in  the  same 
ohaptcr,  ^  He  wns  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  fiir 
our  iniquities ;"  and  then  to  show  in  what  sense  he  was  wounded  and 
bruised /or  our  transgressions,  he  adds,  ^  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  u|)on  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  Now,  chastise- 
ment is  the  punishment  of  a  fault ;  but  the  suffering  person,  of  whom 
the  prophet  speaks,  is  declared  by  him  to  be  wholly  free  from  trans- 
gression ;  to  be  perfectly  and  emphatically  innocent.     This  prophecy 

it  applied  to  Christ  by  the  apostles,  whose  constant  doctrine  is  the  entife 
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immaculateness  of  their  Master  and  Lord.  If  chastisement,  therefore^ 
was  laid  upon  Christ,  it  could  not  be  on  account  of  faults  of  his  own ; 
his  sufferings  were  the  chastisement  of  our  faults,  the  price  of  our  peace, 
and  his  "  stripes,"  another  punitive  expression,  were  borne  by  him  for 
our  "  healing."  The  only  course  which  Socinus  and  his  followers  have 
taken,  to  endeavour  to  escape  the  force  of  this  passage,  is  to  render  the 
word  not  chastisement,  but  affliction ;  in  answer  to  which,  Grotius  and 
subsequent  critics  have  abundantly  proved  that  it  is  used  not  to  signify 
affliction  of  any  kind ;  but  that  which  has  the  nature  of  punishment. 
These  passages,  therefore,  prove  a  substUutum,  a  suffering  in  our  stead* 
The  chastisement  of  offences  was  laid  upon  him,  in  order  to  our  peace ; 
and  the  offences  were  ours,  since  they  could  not  be  his  ^  who  did  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth." 

The  same  view  is  presented  to  us  under  another,  and  even  still  more 
forcible  phrase,  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  "  AH 
we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own 
way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  [literally,  hath  made  to  meet  on 
him]  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  he  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted.** 
Bishop  Lowth  translates  this  passage,  <*  and  the  Lord  hath  made  to  light 
apon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  it  was  exacted,  and  he  was  made  an- 
swerable." In  a  similar  manner,  several  former  critics,  (Vide  Poli 
Synop.f)  ^he  put  or  fixed  together  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all;  it 
was  exacted,  and  he  was  afflicted."  This  sense  is  fully  established  by 
Grotius  against  Socinus,  and  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet  against  Crellius, 
and  thus  the  passage  is  obviously  incapable  of  explanation,  except  by 
allowing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  to  be  vicarious.  Oui 
iniquities,  that  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  speaking,  theii* 
punishment,  are  made  to  meet  upon  him ;  they  are  fixed  together  and 
laid  upon  him ;  the  penalty  is  exacted  from  him,  though  he  himself  had 
incurred  no  penalty  personally,  and,  therefore,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  that  vicarious  exaction  that  he  was  <*  afflicted,"  was  <*  made  answer- 
able," and,  voluntarily  submitting,  '<he  opened  not  his  mouth." 

In  2  Cor.  v,  21,  the  apostle  uses  almost  the  same  language.     <<  For 

he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  [a  sin  offering]  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ; 

that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."     The  So- 

cinian  Improved  Version  has  a  note  on  this  passage  so  obscure  that  the 

point  is  evidently  given  up  in  despair.     Socinus  before  had  attempted 

an  elusive  interpretation,  which  requires  scarcely  an  effort  to  refute. 

By  Christ's  being  made  ^  sin,"  he  would  understand  being  esteemed  a 

sinner  by  men.     But,  as  Grotius  observes,  {De  Satisfactione,)  neither 

is  the  Greek  word,  translated  sin,  nor  the  Hebrew  word,  answering  to  it, 

ever  taken  in  such  a  sense.     Beside,  the  apostle  has  attributed  this  act 

to  God  ;  it  was  he  who  made  him  to  be  sin ;  but  he  certainly  did  not 

sause  the  Jews  and  others  to  esteem  Christ  a  wicked  man.     On  the 
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contrary,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  by  miracles,  he  did  all  that  was 
proper  to  prove  to  all  men  his  innocence.  Farther,  St.  Paul  places 
^sin"  and  ^righteousness"  in  opposition  to  each  other — ^we  are  made 
the  righteousness  of  God,"  that  is,  are  justified  and  freed  from  Divine 
punishment;  but,  in  order  to  this,  Christ  was  '^made  sin,"  or  bore  our 
punishment.  There  is  also  another  antithesis  in  the  apostle's  words — 
Grod  made  him  who  knew  no  sin,  and  Consequently  deserved  no  punidi- 
ment,  to  be  sin ;  that  is,  it  pleased  him  that  he  should  be  punished ;  but 
Christ  was  innocent,  not  only  according  to  human  laws,  but  according 
to  the  law  of  God  ;  the  antithesis,  therefore,  requires  us  to  understand, 
that  he  bore  the  penalty  of  that  law,  and  that  he  bore  it  in  our  stead. 
How  explicitly  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the  New  Tei* 
tament  as  penal,  which  it  could  not  be  in  any  other  way  than  by  his 
taking  our  place,  and  suffering  in  our  stead,  is  manifest  also  firom 
Gal.  iii,  18, ^Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, being 
made  a  curse  [an  execration]  for  us,  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  eveiy 
one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree."  The  passage  in  Moses,  to  which  St 
Paul  refers,  is  Deut.  xxi,  22,  23 :  ^  If  a  man  have  committed  a  m 
worthy  of  death,  and  be  put  to  death,  and  they  hang  him  on  a  tree ; 
his  body  shall  not  remain  aU  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  bury  him  that  day, /or  ?ie  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God^  that 
thy  land  be  not  defiled."  This  infamy  was  only  inflicted  upon  greal 
offenders,  and  was  designed  to  show  the  light  in  which  the  petsoU) 
thus  exposed,  was  viewed  by  God, — ^he  was  a  curse  or  execration.  Oo 
this  the  remarks  of  Grotius  are  most  forcible  and  conclusive : — ^  Soci' 
nus  says,  that  to  be  an  execration  means  to  be  under  the  punishment 
of  execration,  which  is  true.  For  Karapa  every  where  denotes  punish- 
ment proceeding  from  the  sanction  of  law,  2  Peter  ii,  14  ;  Mark  xxv» 
41.  Socinus  also  admits,  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  this  curse;  his 
cross,  therefore,  had  the  nature  of  punishment,  which  is  what  we  main- 
tain. Perhaps  Socinus  allows  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  a  punish- 
ment, because  Pilate,  as  a  judge,  inflicted  it ;  but  this  does  not  come 
up  to  the  intention  of  the  apostle ;  for,  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ 
was  made  obnoxious  to  punishment,  he  cites  Moses,  who  expressly 
asserts,  that  whoever  hangs  on  a  tree,  according  to  the  Divine  law, 
is  *  accursed  of  God,'— consequently,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  who 
cites  this  place  of  Moses,  and  refers  it  to  Christ,  we  must  supply  the 
same  circumstance,  <  accursed  of  God,''  as  if  he  had  said  Christ  was 
made  accursed  of  God,  or  obnoxious  to  the  highest  and  most  ignomi- 
nious punishment  *  for  us,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come 
upon  the  Gentiles,'  dec.  For  when  the  apostles  speak  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  in  reference  to  our  good,  they  do  not  regard  the  ads  of 
men  in  them,  but  the  act  of  God."  {De  SatisfatAione.) 

4.  We  are  carried  still  farther  into  the  real  nature  and  design  of  the 
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death  of  Christ,  by  those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  connect 
with  it  propitiaiumj  atonement,  reconciliation^  and  the  making  peace 
between  God  and  man ;  and  the  more  attentively  these  are  considered, 
the  more  unfounded  will  the  Socinian  notion  appear,  which  represents 
the  death  of  Christ  as,  indirectly  only,  a  benefit  to  us,  and  as  saving 
us  firom  our  sins  and  their  punishment  only  as  it  is  a  motive  to  repent- 
ance and  virtue. 

To  propitiate  is  to  appease,  to  atone,  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  an 
offended  person.  In  the  case  before  us  the  wrath  turned  away  is  the 
wrath  of  God  ;  the  person  making  the  propitiation  is  Christ ;  the  pro- 
pitiating  offering  or  sacrifice  is  his  blood.  All  this  is  expressed,  in  most 
explicit  terms,  in  the  following  passages :  1  John  ii,  2,  ^  And  he  is  the 
propUiaiion  for  our  sins."  1  John  iv,  10,  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God  ;  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propiHoHon 
for  our  sins."  Rom.  iii,  25,  <<  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propi- 
tiation through  faith  in  his  lHoodJ*^  The  word  used  in  the  two  former 
passages  is  iXaafUi^ ;  in  the  last  iXa<mjpiov,  Both  are  from  the  verb 
iXaaKUf  so  often  used  by  Greek  writers  to  express  the  action  of  a  person, 
who,  in  some  appointed  way,  turned  away  the  wrath  of  a  deity ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  bear  the  sense  which  Socinus  would  put  upon  it, — the 
destruction  of  sin.  This  is  not  supported  by  a  single  example :  with  all 
Greek  authorities,  whether  poets,  historians,  or  others,  the  word  means 
iopropiHatey  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  construed  with  an  accusative  case, 
designating  the  person  whose  displeasure  is  averted.  {Grotius  De  SatiS' 
faetione.)  As  this  could  not  be  denied,  Crellius  comes  to  the  aid  of 
Socinus,  and  contends  that  the  sense  of  this  word  was  not  to  be  taken 
fixMn  its  common  use  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  but  from  the  HeUenistic  use 
of  it,  namely,  its  use  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testamenft,  the  LXX, 
and  tiie  Apocr3rpha«  But  this  will  not  serve  him  ;  for,  both  by  the  LXX 
and  in  the  Apocrypha  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Greek 
classic  writers.  Ezekiel  xliv,  27,  *<He  shall  offer  his  sin  offerings 
(i^MfffwVf)  saith  the  Lord  God  ;"  Ezekiel  xlv,  19,  <<  And  the  priest  shall 
take  of  blood  of  the  sin  offering,  e^iXaafia"  Num.  v,  8,  '<  The  ram  of 
the  atonementj^^  Kpio^  m  iXaafitt ;  to  which  may  be  added,  out  of  the 
Apocrypha,  2  Maccabees  iii,  33,  <<  Now  as  the  high  priest  was  making 
an  atonementj"  iXaofiov,  The  propitiatory  sense  of  the  word  iXaafioc 
being  thus  fixed,  the  modem  Socinians  have  conceded,  in  their  note  on 
John  ii,  2,  in  their  Improved  Version,  that  it  means  ^  the  pacifying  of 
an  offended  party ;"  but  they  subjoin  that  Christ  is  a  propitiation,  be- 
cause ^  by  his  Gospel  he  brings  sinners  to  repentance,  and  thus  averts 
the  Divine  displeasure.'  The  concession  is  important ;  and  the  com- 
ment cannot  weaken  it,  because  of  its  absurdity ;  for,  in  that  interpre- 
tation of  propitiation,  Moses,  or  any  of  the  apostles,  or  any  minister  of 

the  Gospel  now  who  succeeds  in  bringing  sinners  to  repentaiie^SA  %a 
Vol.  n.  8 
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truly  a  propitiation  for  sin  as  Christ  himself.  On  Rom.  iii,  25,  how* 
ever,  the  authors  of  the  Improved  Version  continue  to  follow  their  roas- 
ter Socinus,  and  translate  the  passage,  *<  whom  God  bath  set  forth  a 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood."  <*  whom  God  hath  set  forth  at 
a  mercy  seat,  in  his  own  blood ;"  and  lay  great  stress  upon  this  render- 
ing, as  removing  '<  that  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by 
vicarious  sufferings,"  which  the  common  translation  affords.  The  word 
O^tfTTi^m  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  express  the  mercy  seat  or  covering  of  the,  arii.  But  so 
little  is  to  be  gained  by  taking  it  in  this  sense  in  this  passage,  that  this 
rendering  is  adopted  by  several  orthodox  commentators  as  expressing, 
by  a  figure,  or  rather  by  supplying  a  type  to  the  antitype,  in  a  veiy 
emphatic  manner,  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  atonement.  The  mercy 
seat  was  so  called,  because,  under  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  place 
where  the  high  priest,  on  the  feast  of  expiation,  sprinkled  the  blood  of 
the  sin  offerings,  in  order  to  make  an  atonement  for  himself  and  the 
whole  congregation ;  and,  since  God  accepted  the  offering  which  iraa 
then  made,  it  is,  for  this  reason,  accoimted  the  medium  through  which 
God  showed  himself  propitious  to  the  people.  With  reference  to  this, 
Jesus  Christ  may  be  called  a  mercy  secU,  as  being  the  person  in  or 
through  whom  God  shows  himself  propitious  to  mankind.  And  as, 
under  the  law,  God  was  propitious  to  those  who  came  to  hioi  by  ap- 
pearing before  his  mercy  seat  with  the  blood  of  their  mn  ofierings ;  so, 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  is  propitious  to  those  who  come  unto 
him-  by  Jesus  Christ,  through  faith  in  that  blood  which  is  elsewhere 
called  '<  the  blood  of  sprinldingy^  which  he  shed  for  the  reoiission  of 
sins.  Some  able  critics  have,  however,  argued,  from  the  fbrc«  of  the 
context,  that  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  actively,  and  not  merely  de- 
claratively;  not  as  <<a  propUiaiory,^^  but  as  a  ^*  proptUoHonj^*  which, 
says  Grotius,  "  is  shown  by  the  mention  which  is  afterward  made  of 
blood,  to  which  the  power  of  propitiation  is  ascribed."  Others  sup[^y 
^'jjULtt,  or  is^eiov,  and  render  it  expiatory  sacrifice.  (Vide  Eisner  Obt. 
SMeusner  sub  voce,)  But,  whichever  of  these  renderings  be  adopted, 
the  same  doctrine  is  held  forth  to  us.  The  covering  of  the  ark  was 
rendered  a  propitiatory  only  by  the  blood  of  the  victims  sprinkled  before 
and  upon  it ;  and  when  the  apostle  says,  that  God  hath  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  propitiatory,  he  immediately  adds,  having  the  ceremonies 
of  the  temple  in  his  view,  « through  faith  in  his  blood.'*^  The  text,  there- 
fore, contains  no  exhibition  of  any  means  of  obtaining  mercy  but  through 
the  blood  of  sacrifice^  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  <'  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission ;"  and  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  Ephesians  i,  7,  <<  We  have  redemption  thnmgK 
his  blood,  the  remission  of  sins."  It  is  only  by  his  blood  that  Christ 
himself  reconciles  us  to  God. 
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Unable,  then,  as  they  who  deny  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  sufTeringi 
of  Christ,  are  to  evade  the  testimony  of  the  above  passages  which  speak 
of  our  Lord  as  a  propitiation,  what  is  their  next  resource  ?  They  deny 
the  existence  of  wrath  in  Grod,  in  the  hope  of  proving  that  propitiation, 
in  a  proper  sensty  cannot  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  whatever  may  be 
the  force  of  the  mere  terms  which  the  sacred  writers  employ.  In  order 
to  give  plausibility  to  their  statement,  they  pervert  and  caricature  the 
opinion  of  the  orthodox,  and  argue  as  though  it  formed  a  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  propitiation  and  oblation  for  sin,  that  God  is  naturally  an 
implacable  and  vengeful  being,  only  made  placable  and  disposed  to  show 
mercy  fay  satisfaction  being  made  to  his  displeasure  through  our  Lord's 
sufierings  and  death.  This  is  as  contrary  to  Scripture  as  it  is  to  the 
ofunions  of  all  sober  persons  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment, (jod  is  love ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  support  this 
troth,  to  assume  that  he  is  nothing  else.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
other  attributes,  which  harmonize  with  this  and  with  each  other,  though 
assuredly  that  harmony  cannot  be  exhibited  by  any  who  deny  the  pro- 
pitiation for  sin  made  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Their  system,  therefore, 
obliges  them  to  deny  the  existence  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or 
to  explain  them  away. 

It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  not  only  no  implacability  in  God, 
but  a  most  tender  and  placable  affection  toward  the  sinning  human  race 
itself,  that  the  Son  of  Grod,  by  whom  the  propitiation  was  made,  was  the 
free  gifl  of  the  Father  to  us.  This  is  the  most  eminent  proof  of  bis  love, 
that  for  our  sakes,  and  that  mercy  might  be  extended  to  us,  *'  he  spared 
not  his  own  Son ;  but  delivered  him  up  freely  for  us  all."  Thus  he  is 
the  fcunUdn  and  first  moving  cause  of  that  scheme  of  recovery  and  sal- 
vation,  which  the  incarnation  and  death  of  our  Lord  brought  into  full 
and  efficient  operation.  The  question,  indeed,  is  not  whether  God  is 
love,  or  whether  he  is  of  a  placable  nature ;  in  that  we  are  agreed ; 
bat  it  is,  whether  God  is  holy  and  just ;  whether  we,  his  creatures,  are 
under  law  or  not ;  whether  this  law  has  any  penalty,  and  whether  Gob, 
in  his  rectoral  character,  is  bound  to  execute  and  uphold  that  law. 
These  arc  points  which  have  already  been  established,  and  as  the  justice 
of  God  is  punitive,  (for  if  it  is  not  punitive,  his  laws  are  a  dead  letter,) 
then  is  there  wrath  in  God ;  then  is  God  angry  with  the  wicked ;  then 
is  man,  as  a  sinner,  obnoxious  to  this  anger ;  and  so  a  propitiation 
becomes  necessary  to  turn  it  away  from  him.  Nor  are  these  terms 
unscriptural ;  they  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  emphatically  as 
in  the  Old,  though  in  a  special  sense,  a  revelation  of  the  mercy  of  God 
to  man.  John  the  Baptist  declares  that,  if  any  man  believeth  not  oo 
the  Son  of  God,  *<  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  him."  St.  Paul  de- 
clares, that  ''the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all 
ungodlinees  and  unrighteousness  of  men."    The  day  of  judgment  is, 
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with  reference  to  the  ungodly,  said  to  be  <<the  day  ofwraih;^^  God  is 
called  ^  a  conmmmg  Jire ;"  and  as  such,  is  the  object  of  ^  rererence 
and  godly  fear."  Nor  is  this  his  displeasure  light,  and  the  consequences 
of  it  a  trifling  and  temporary  inconvenience.  When  we  only  regard 
the  consequences  which  have  followed  sin  in  society,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  in  every  part  of  the  woild,  and  add  to  these  the  many  direct 
and  fearful  inflictions  of  punishment  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
^  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,"  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  **  our 
flesh  may  well  tremble  because  of  his  judgments."  But  when  we  look 
at  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,  as  it  is  represented  in  Scripture, 
though  expressed  generally,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  with  the  mystery 
of  a  world,  and  a  condition  of  being,  unknown  to  us  in  the  present  states 
all  evils  which  history  has  crowded  into  the  lot  of  man  appear  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  of  banishment  from  €rod — separation  from  the 
good — public  condemnation — ^torment  of  spirit — ^  weeping,  wailing^ 
and  gnashing  of  teeth" — **  everlasting  destruction" — ^  everiasting  fire." 
Let  men  talk  ever  so  much,  and  eloquently,  of  the  pure  beneT<Jenoe 
of  God,  they  cannot  abolish  the  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of  human 
flufiering  in  this  world  as  the  efiect  of  transgression ;  nor  can  they  dis- 
charge these  fearful  communications  from  the  pages  of  the  book  of 
God.  They  cannot  be  criticised  away ;  and  if  it  is  **  Jesus  who  saves 
us  from  this  wrath  to  come,"  that  is,  from  those  effects  of  the  wrath  of 
God  which  are  to  come,  then,  but  for  him,  we  should  have  been  liable 
to  them.  That  principle  in  God,  from  which  such  effects  follow,  die 
Scriptures  call  wrath ;  and  they  who  deny  the  existence  of  wrath  in 
God,  deny,  therefore,  the  Scriptures. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  those  who  thus  bow  to  in- 
spired authority,  must  interpret  wrath  to  be  a  pauion  in  God ;  or 
that,  though  we  conclude  the  awful  attribute  of  his  justice  to  require 
satisfaction,  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  guilty,  we  afford  reason 
to  any  to  charge  us  with  attributing  vengeful  affections  to  the  Divine 
Being.  ^  Our  adversaries,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  **  first  make  opi- 
nions for  us,  and  then  show  that  they  are  unreasonable.  They  first 
suppose  that  anger  in  God  is  to  be  considered  as  a  passion,  and  tiiat 
passion  a  desire  of  revenge,  and  then  tell  us,  that  if  we  do  not  prove 
that  this  desire  of  revenge  can  be  satisfied  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
then  we  can  never  prove  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  be  true ;  whereas 
we  do  not  mean,  by  God's  anger,  any  such  passion,  but  the  just  decbum- 
tion  of  God's  will  to  punish,  upon  our  provocation  of  him  by  our  sins ;  we 
do  not  make  the  design  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  that  €rod  may  please 
himself  in  the  revenging  the  sins  of  the  guilty  upon  the  most  innocent 
person,  because  we  make  the  design  of  punishment  not  to  be  the  satis* 
fiction  of  anger  as  a  desire  of  revenge,  but  to  be  the  vindication  of  the 

honour  and  rights  of  the  offended  person  by  such  a  way  as  he  himnlf 
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shall  judge  satisfactory  to  the  ends  of  his  government*"  {Discourm 
on  the  Stfferings  of  CJiriH.) 

This  is  a  sufficient  answer ;  and  we  now  proceed  with  those  passages 
of  Scripture,  the  phraseology  of  which  still  farther  establishes  the  doo. 
trine  of  Christ's  atonement.  To  those,  in  which  Christ  is  called  a 
propitiation,  we  add  those  which  speak  of  reconciUatum  and  the  es. 
tabUshment  of  peace  between  God  and  man  as  the  design  and  direct 
effect  of  his  death.  So  Col.  i,  19, 22, «  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell,  and  having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him 
I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven  ;  and  yon 
that  were  some  time  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked 
works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled^  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through 
death,*'  Romans  v,  10,  11,  "For  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God,  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled^ 
we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the 
atonement^*  2  Cor.  v,  18,  19,  ^  And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  himsdf  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation."  The  verbs  translated  to  reconcile  are  KaraX^aaau 
and  anoKOTaX^aaaOf  which  signify  a  change  from  one  state  to  another ; 
but,  in  these  passages,  the  connection  determines  the  nature  of  the  change 
to  be  a  change  from  enmity  to  friendship.  In  Rom.  v,  11,  the  noun 
MTaX?M/fi  IB  rendered,  in  our  translation,  atonement ;  but  it  is  contended, 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered  reconciliation^  unless  we  admit  the  pri- 
mitive meaning  of  the  English  word  atonement,  which  is  being  at  one,  to 
be  affixed  to  it.  It  was  not  in  this  sense  certainly  that  the  word  atonement 
was  used  by  the  translators,  and  it  is  now  fixed  in  its  meaning,  and,  in 
common  language,  signifies  propitiation  in  the  proper  and  sacrificial 
sense.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  necessary  to  stand  upon  the  rendering 
of  KOToJiJiayii  in  this  passage  by  the  term  atonement.  We  lose  nothing, 
as  we  shall  see,  and  the  Socinians  gain  nothing  by  rendering  it  recon^ 
ciliation,  which,  indeed,  appears  more  agreeable  to  the  context.  The 
word  atonement  would  have  been  a  proper  substitute  for  **  propitiation*' 
in  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  occurs,  as  being 
more  obvious  in  its  meaning  to  the  common  reader ;  and  because  the 
original  word  answers  to  the  Hebrew  i£)r,  which  is  used  for  the  legal 
atonements ;  ^  but  as  the  reconciliation  which  we  have  received  through 
Christ  was  the  effect  of  atonement  made  for  us  by  his  death,  words 
which  denote  the  former  simply,  as  KaToXXaytf,  and  words  from  the 
same  root,  may,  when  applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  be  not  unfitly 
expressed  by  the  latter,  as  containing  in  them  its  fiill  import."  (Magee's 
Discourses.)    We  may  observe,  also,  that  if,  as  it  is  contended,  we  must 

render  Romans  t,  lly  **  by  whom  we  have  received  the  reconciliation^** 
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the  precediflg  verse  must  not  bo  overlooked,  which  declares  ^when  we 
were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God,  by  the  death  of  his  Saiif** 
which  death  we  have  just  seen  is  in  other  passages  called  a  ^^propUiO' 
tion"  or  *<  atonement  ;^  and  so  the  apostle  conveys  no  other  idea  by  ttie 
term  reconciliation,  than  reconciliation  through  an  atonement. 

The  expressions  **  reconciliation"  and  *'  making  peace,"  necessarily 
suppose  a  previous  state  of  hostility  between  God  and  man,  which  is 
reciprocal.  This  is  sometimes  called  enmity,  a  term  as  it  respects  CSod, 
rather  unfortunate,  since  enmity  is  almost  fixed  in  our  language  to  sig- 
nify  a  malignant  and  revengeful  feeling.  Of  this,  the  oppugners  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  have  availed  themselves  to  argue,  that  as 
there  can  be  no  such  affection  in  the  Divine  nature,  therefore,  recon- 
ciliation in  Scripture  does  not  mean  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  man, 
but  of  man  to  God«  whose  enmity  the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ 
they  tell  us  are  very  effectual  to  subdue.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and 
humbling  truth,  and  one  which  the  Socinians  in  their  discussions  on  the 
natural  innocence  of  man  are  not  willing  to  admit,  that  by  the  infection 
of  sin  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God,"  that  human  nature  is  malig- 
nantly hostile  to  Grod,  and  to  the  control  of  his  law ;  but  this  is  far  from 
expressing  the  whole  of  that  relation  of  man,  in  which,  in  Scripture  he 
is  said  to  be  at  enmity  with  God,  and  so  to  need  a  reconciliation, — the 
making  of  peace  between  Grod  and  him.  That  relation  is  a  legal  one, 
as  that  of  a  sovereign  in  his  judicial  capacity  and  a  criminal  who  has 
violated  his  laws,  and  risen  up  against  his  authority,  and  who  is,  there- 
fore,  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  word  s^^pog  is  used  in  this  passive 
sense,  both  in  the  Greek  writers  and  in  the  New  Testament.  So,  in 
Romans  xi,  28,  the  Jews  rejected  and  punished  for  refusing  the  Gospel 
are  said  by  the  apostle,  *<  as  concerning  the  Gospel"  to  be  '^  enemies 
for  your  sakes ;"  treated  and  accounted  such ;  "  but,  as  touching  the 
election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes."  In  the  same  epistle, 
chap.  V,  10,  the  term  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  and  that  with 
reference  to  the  "  reconciliation"  by  Christ, — "  for  if  when  we  were 
enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son," — ^that  is, 
when  we  were  objects  of  the  Divine  judicial  displeasure,  accounted  as 
enemies,  and  liable  to  be  capitally  treated  as  such.  Enmity,  in  the 
sense  of  malignity  and  the  sentiment  of  hatred,  is  added  to  this  relation 
in  the  case  of  man  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  relation  itself;  it  is  rather  a 
cause  of  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  actings  of  a  corrupt  nature  which  render 
man  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  and  the  penalty  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  place  him  in  the  condition  of  an  enemy.  It  is  this  judicial  variance 
and  opposition  between  God  and  man,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  term 
•  reconciliation,"  and  in  the  phrase  "  making  peace,"  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  hostility  is,  therefore,  in  its  own  nature  mutual* 

But  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  notion  just  refuted,  viz.  that  recou. 
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ciliation  means  no  more  than  our  laying  aside  our  enmity  to  God,  may 
also  be  shown  from  several  express  passages.  The  first  is  the  passage 
we  have  above  cited,  Romans  v,  11,  "For  if  when  we  were  enemies 
we  were  reconciled  to  God."  Here  the  act  of  reconciling  is  ascribed 
to  God  and  not  to  us;  but  if  this  reconciliation  consisted  in  the 
laying  aside  our  own  enmity,  the  act  would  be  ours  alone;  and, 
farther,  that  it  could  not  be  the  laying  aside  of  our  enmity,  is  clear  from 
the  text,  which  speaks  of  reconciliation  while  we  were  yet  enemies. 
**  The  reconciliation  spoken  of  here,  is  not,  as  Socinus  and  his  followers 
have  said,  our  conversion.  For  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  benefit 
obtained  for  us  previous  to  our  conversion,  appears  evident  from  the 
opposite  members  of  the  two  sentences.  That  of  the  former  runs  thus : 
<  much  more  being  justified,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him,' 
and  that  of  the  latter,  *  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved 
by  his  life.'  The  apostle  ai^es  from  the  greater  to  the  less.  If  God 
were  so  benign  to  us  befbre  our  conversion,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  him  now  we  are  converted  ?  To  reconcile  here  cannot  mean  tb 
convert ;  for  the  apostle  evidently  speaks  of  something  greatly  remark- 
able in  the  act  of  Christ ;  but  to  convert  sinners  is  nothing  remarkable, 
since  none  but  sinners  can  be  ever  converted ;  whereas  it  was  a  rare 
and  singular  thing  for  Christ  to  die  for  sinners,  and  to  reconcile  sinners 
to  Grod  by  his  death,  when  there  have  been  but  very  few  good  men, 
who  have  died  for  their  friends.  In  the  next  place,  conversion  is  referred^ 
more  properly  to  his  glorious  life,  than  to  his  shameful  death ;  but  this 
reconciliation  is  attributed  to  his  death,  as  contradistinguished  from  his 
glorious  life,  as  is  evident  from  the  antithesis  contained  in  the  two 
yerses.  Beside,  it  is  from  the  latter  benefit  that  we  learn  the  nature 
of  the  former.  The  latter,  which  belongs  only  to  the  converted,  con- 
sists of  the  peace  of  God,  and  salvation  from  wrath,  verse  9,  10.  This^ 
the  apostle  afterward  calls,  receiving  the  reconciliation,  and  what  is  it 
to  receive  the  reconciliation,  but  to  receive  the  remission  of  bins  ?  Acts 
X,  43.  To  receive  conversion  is  a  mode  of  speaking  entirely  unknown. 
If,  then,  to  receive  the  reconciliation  is  to  receive  the  remission  of  sin& 
and  in  effect  to  be  delivered  from  wrath  or  punishment,  to  be  recon- 
ciled must  have  a  corresponding  signification."  (Vide  Grotius  De 
Satisfactione,) 

2  Cor.  v,  19,  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them."  Here,  the  manner  of  this 
reconciliation  is  expressly  said  to  be  not  our  laying  aside  our  enmity, 
but  the  non.imputation  of  our  trespasses  to  us  by  Gon,  in  other  words^ 
the  pardoning  our  offences  and  restoring  us  to  favour.  The  promise^ 
on  God's  part,  to  do  this  is  expressive  of  his  previous  reconciliation  to 
the  world  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  for  our  actual  reconciliation  is  distin- 
guished  from  this  by  what  follows,  and  hath  "  committed  to  us  the 
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miliiitry.  of  recoaciliatioiv,"  by  virtue  of  which  all  men  were,  by  the 
apostles,  entreated  and  besought  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  reason, 
too,  of  this  reconciliation  of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
promises  not  to  impute  sin,  is  grounded  by  the  apostle,  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  chapter,  not  upon  the  laying  aside  of  enmity  by  men,  but  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  :-^^  Fob  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (a  sin  ofier- 
ing)  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  nghteouaness 
of  God  in  liim." 

Ephesians  ii,  16,  <*  And  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  Grod  in  one 
body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby."     Here  the  act  of 
reconciling  is  attributed  to  Christ.    Man  is  not  spoken  of  as  reconciliog 
himself  to  God,  but  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  Jews  and  Gentiles  toge- 
iher^  and  both  to  God,  <*  by  his  cross."     Thus,  sa3rs  the  apostle,  **  he  is 
our  peace;"  but  in  what  manner  is  the  peace  effected?     Not,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  subduing  the  enmity  of  man's  heart,  hut  by  removing 
the  enmity  of  **  the  law."     ^  Having  abolished  in,  or  by  his  flesh,  the 
enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments."     The  ceremonial  law  only  is 
here,  probably,  meant;    for  by  its  abolition  through  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ  the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  taken  away ;  but  still 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  but  to 
**  reconcile  both  unto  God."    This  he  did  by  the  same  act ;  abolishing 
the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of  all  its  sacrifices ;  and 
thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  efiecting  the  reconciliation  of  all  to 
God,  **  slaying  the  enmity  by  his  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hindered 
the  reconciliation  of  the  guilty  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
enmity  and  hatred  to  God  in  the  human  mind  only,  but  that  judicial 
hostility  and  variance  which  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and 
criminal.     The  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus,  on  this  passage,  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is  thus  answered  by 
Grotius.     <<  In  this  passage,  the  dative  ©eu,  to  God,  can  only  be  go- 
verned by  the  verb  airoxaTaXXag?/,  that  he  might  reconcile;    for  the 
interpretation  of  Socinus,  which  makes  <to  God'  stand  by  itself,  or 
that  to  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among  themselves,  that 
they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted  and  without  example.     Nor  is  the 
aigimieiit  valid  which  is  drawn,  from  thence,  that  in  this  place  St.  Paul 
properly  treats  of  the  peace  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  for  nei- 
ther docs  it  follow,  from  this  argument,  that  it  was  beside  his  purpose  to 
mention  the  peace  made  for  each  with  God.     For  the  two  opposites 
which  are  joined,  are  so  joined  auong  themselves,  that  they  should  be 
primarily  and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are  not  united  among 
themselves,  except  by  and  for  that  bond.     Gentiles  and  Jews,  therefore, 
are  made  friends  among  themselves  by  friendship  with  God."  (Fufe 
Gndius  De  Satisfactione,) 

Hero  also  a  critical  remark  will  be  appropriate.    The  above  passages 
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will  show  how  fiUsely  it  has  been  asserted  that  God  is  nowheie^  in 
Scripture,  said  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  that  they  only  declare  thai 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  phrase  cfcwr 
being  reconciled  to  God^  imports  the  turning  away  his  wrath  from  os 
Whitby  observes,  on  the  words  KaraX^aTreiv  and  KaraXXayti,  ^  that  they 
naturaUy  import  the  reconciliation  of  one  that  is  angry  or  displeased 
with  us,  both  in  profiine  and  Jewish  writers."  {See  also  Hammondf 
RogenmuUert  and  Schleusner.)  When  the  Philistines  suspected  that 
David  would  appease  the  anger  of  Saul,  by  becoming  their  adversary, 
they  said,  **  Wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  to  his  master  1  Should 
it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  V* — ^not,  surely,  how  shall  he  re- 
move his  own  anger  against  his  master ;  but  how  shall  he  remove  his 
master's  anger  against  him ;  how  shall  he  restore  himself  to  his  mas- 
ter's favour?  ''If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember- 
est  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  againti  ihee,*^  not  that  thou  hast  aught 
against  thy  brother^  **  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother ;"  that  is,  ap- 
pease  and  conciliate  him :  so  that  the  words,  in  fact,  import  **  see  that 
iky  brother  be  reconciled  to  theCy*'  since  that  which  goes  before  is  not 
that  he  hath  done  thee  an  injury,  but  thou  him.  (7) 

Thus,  then,  for  us  to  be  reconciled  to  God  is  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  means  by  which  the  anger  of  God  toward  us  is  to  be  appeased, 
which  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares  to  be  generally  <'  the  sin 
offering"  of  him  **  who  knew  no  sin,"  and  instrumentally,  as  to  each 
individual  personally,  **  faith  in  his  blood." 

A  general  objection  of  the  Socinians  to  this  doctrine  of  reconciliation 
may  be  easily  answered.  When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
atonement,  in  order  to  man's  forgiveness,  we  are  told  that  we  represent 
the  Deity  as  implacable ;  when  we  rebut  that  by  showing  that  it  was 
his  very  placability,  his  boundless  and  ineffable  love  to  men,  which  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  they  rejoin  with 
their  leaders,  Socinus  and  Crellius,  that  then  ''God  was  reconciled  be- 
fore he  sent  his  Son,  and  that,  therefore,  Christ  did  not  die  to  reconcile 
God  to  us."  The  answer  plainly  is,  that  in  this  objection,  they  either 
mean  that  Gt)d  had,  from  the  placability  and  compassion  of  his  nature, 
determined  to  be  reconciled  to  offenders  upon  the  sending  his  Son,  or 
that  be  was  actually  reconciled  when  our  Lord  was  sent.  The  first  is 
what  we  contend  for,  and  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  submission 
of  our  Lord  to  death,  since  that  was  in  pursuance  of  the  merciful  ap- 
pointment and  decree  of  the  Father ;  and  the  necessary  medium  by 
which  this  placability  of  God  could  honourably  and  consistently  show 

(7)  The  writen  of  the  New  Testament,  eay  some,  derive  this  mode  of  ezpies. 
lion  from  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  |-|S*i  transferred  to  the  Ghreek  word ;  but 
Palairet,  Grotius,  and  Schleusner,  give  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term,  in  the 
aigBification,  in  writers  purely  Greek. 
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itself  in  actual  reconciliation,  or  the  pardon  of  sin.  'Riat  God  was  not 
actually  reconciled  to  man,  that  is,  that  he  did  not  forgive  our  ofkacGB, 
independent  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  clear,  for  then  sin  would  have 
been  forgiven  before  it  was  committed,  and  remissioa  of  sins  could  not 
have  been  preached  in  the  name  of  Christ,  nor  could  a  ministry  of 
reconciliation  have  been  committed  to  the  apostles.  The  reconciliation 
of  God  to  man  is,  throughout,  a  conditional  one,  and,  as  in  all  condi- 
ional  processes  of  this  kind,  it  has  three  stages.  The  first  is  wh^i  the 
oarty  offended  is  disposed  to  admit  of  terms  of  agreement,  which,  in 
God,  is  matter  of  pure  grace  and  favour ;  the  second  is  when  he  de- 
clares his  acceptance  of  the  mediation  of  a  third  person,  and  that  he  is 
so  satisfied  with  what  he  hath  done  in  order  to  it,  that  he  appoints  it  to 
be  announced  to  the  offender,  that  if  the  breach  continues,  the  fault  lies 
wholly  upon  himself;  the  third  is  when  the  offender  accepts  of  the 
terms  of  agreement  which  are  offered  to  him,  submits,  and  is  received 
into  favour.  <<  Thus,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  ^  upon  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  God  declares  that  he  is  so  satisfied  with  what  Christ 
bath  done  and  suffered  in  order  to  the  reconciliation  between  himself 
and  us,  that  he  now  publishes  remission  of  sins  to  the  world,  upon  those 
terms  which  the  Mediator  hath  declared  by  his  own  doctrine  and  the 
apostles  he  sent  to  preach  it.  But  because  remission  of  sins  doth  not 
immediately  follow  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  without  any  supposition  of 
any  act  on  ^ur  part,  therefore  the  state  of  favour  doth  commence  from 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  which  are  required  of  us."  (Discourse 
on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,  See  also  Grotius  De  SaJtisfacdone^  cap.  vii.) 
Whoever  considers  these  obvious  distinctions  will  have  an  ample  answer 
to  the  Socinian  objection^ 

5.  To  the  texts  which  speak  of  reconciUation  with  God  as  illustrative 
of  the  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  us,  we  add  those  which  speak 
of  ^  redemption ;"  either  by  employing  that  word  itself,  or  others  of  the 
fame  import.  Rom.  iii,  24,  <*  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Gal.  iii,  13,  <<  Christ  hath 
red/utmed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us." 
Kpl^rHians  i,  7,  <'  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
f/irgiv(;ricss  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  1  Peter  i, 
18,  Hi,  **  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  cor- 
ruptjble  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received 
by  irsjdition  from  your  futlicrs;  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
IM  of  a  Umb  without  blemiiih,  and  without  spot."  1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20, 
'*  Ar*J  ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price." 

JJy  redemption,  those  who  deny  the  atonement  made  by  Christ  ^ish 
0  understand  deliverance  merely,  regarding  only  the  effect,  and  studi- 
putting  out  of  sight  the  cause  from  which  it  flows.  But  the  very 
Uied  in  the  above  cited  passages,  *<  to  redeem^**  and  <<  to  be  bought 
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wifii  a  price,''  will  each  be  found  to  refute  this  notion  of  a  gratoitoas 
deliverance,  whether  from  sin  or  punishment,  or  both.  Our  English 
word  to  redeem,  literally  means  to  buy  back ;  and  Xvrpvoy  to  redeemf 
and  oTToXvTpwncj  redemption^  are,  both  in  Greek  writers  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  used  for  the  act  of  setting  free  a  captive,  by  paying  Xvrpop, 
a  ransom  or  redemption  price.  But,  as  Grotius  {De  Satisfeutume^  cap. 
yiii)  has  fully  shown,  by  reference  to  the  use  of  the  words  both  in 
sacred  and  profane  writers,  redemption  signifies  not  merely  the  Ubenu 
tion  of  captives,  but  deliverance  from  exile,  death,  and  every  other  evil 
from  which  we  may  be  freed ;  and  Xvrpov  signifies  every  thing  which 
satisfies  another,  so  as  to  effect  this  deliverance.  The  nature  of  this 
redemption,  or  purchased  deliverance,  (for  it  is  not  gratuitous  liberation, 
as  will  presently  appear,)  is,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  The  subjects  in  the  case 
before  us  are  sinful  men.  Th^  are  under  guUiy — under  ^  the  curse  of 
the  law,"  the  seKants  of  sin,  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
devil,  and  **  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will" — Pliable  to  the  death  of  the 
body  and  to  eternal  punishment.  To  the  whole  of  this  case^  the  redemp- 
tion, the  purcJuued  deliverance  of  man,  as  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel, 
applies  itself.  Hence,  in  the  above  cited  and  other  passages,  it  is  said 
^  we  have  redemption  through  his  'blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  in 
opposition  to  guilt ;  redemption  from  **  the  curse  of  the  law ;"  deliver- 
ance from  sin,  that  ^  we  should  be  set  free  from  sin ;"  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  Satan ;  from  death,  by  a  resurrection ;  and  from  future 
« wrath,"  by  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
glorious  doctrine  of  our  redemption  from  these  tremendous  evils  there 
is,  however,  in  the  New  Testament,  a  constant  reference  to  the  Xvrpov, 
the  redemption  price,  which  Xvrpov  is  as  constantly  declared  to  be  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  he  endured  in  our  stead.  Matt,  xx,  28,  **  The 
Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  (Xvrpov)  for  many."  1  Tim. 
ii,  6,  **  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  {optlXvtpov)  for  all."  Ephesions  i, 
7, "  In  whom  we  have  redemption  (titv  airoXvTpuaiv)  through  his  hhod.** 
1  Peter  i,  18, 19,  "Ye  were  not  redeemed  (elvrpudriTe)  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold — ^but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ." 
That  deliverance  of  man  from  sin,  misery,  and  all  other  penal  evils  of 
his  transgression  which  constitutes  our  redemption  by  Christ  is  not, 
therefore,  a  gratuitous  deliverance,  granted  without  a  consideration,  as 
an  act  of  mere  prerogative ;  the  ransom,  the  redemption  price,  was 
exacted  and  paid ;  one  thing  was  given  for  another, — the  precious  blood 
of  Christ  for  captive  and  condemned  men.  Of  the  same  import  are 
those  passages  which  represent  us  as  having  been  ^^  bought,'*  or  **|wir- 
chased^*  by  Christ.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  those  "  who  denied  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,"  {rov  ayopaaavra  avTowf,)  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage 

cited  above,  says  "  ye  are  bought  {fjyopaaBfire)  with  a  price ;"  whidi 
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price  is  expressly  said  by  St.  John,  Rev.  v,  9,  to  1iie  the  blood  of  Christ 
—  *'  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  Grod  (ij/opcuf o^,  hast  jwr- 
chased  us)  by  thy  blood." 

The  means  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  evade  the  force  of  these 
most  express  statements  of  the  inspired  writers  remain  to  be  pointed  out 
and  refuted. 

Tlie  first  is  to  allege  tliat  the  term  redemption  is  sometimes  used  for 
simple  deliverance,  where  no  price  or  consideration  is  supposed  to  be 
given ;  as  when  we  read  in  the  Old  Testameut  of  God's  redeeming  his 
people  from  trouble,  from  death,  from  danger,  where  no  price  is  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  Moses  is  called.  Acts  vii,  35,  Xurpwrn^,  a  redeeoeii 
because  he  detivered  his  people  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.     Bui  ine 
occasional  use  of  the  term  in  an  improper  and  allusive  sense  caabot  be 
urged  against  its  strict  and  proper  signification  universally ;  and  graBU 
ing  the  occiisional  use  of  it  in  an  improper  sense,  it  will  atill  remain  to 
bo  proved  that,  in  the  passages  just  adduced  out  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  used  in  this  manner.     The  propriety  of  words  is  not  to  be  -receded 
from,  but  for  weighty  reasons.     The  strict  meaning  of  the  verb  to 
redeem,-  is  to  dehver  from  captivity,  by  paying  a  ranson ;  it  is  extended 
to  signify  deUverance  from  evils  of  various  kinds  by  the  intervention  of 
a  valuable  consideration ;  it  is,  in*  some  cases,  used  for  deliverance  by 
any  means ;  the  context  of  the  passage,  in  which  the  word  ocoiurs,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  must,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
determine  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used.     Fair  criticism  requiroB 
that  we  take  words  in  their  proper  sense,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  can 
be  sliown,  from  their  connection,  to  the  contrary ,  and  not  that  we  are 
first  to  take  them  in  their  improper  sen^e  jntil  the  proper  sense  is  forced 
upon  us  by  argument.     This,  however,  is  not  a  case  of  argument,  but 
of  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  used ;  for  if  deUveranoes,  in  some 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  trouble  and  danger  are  spoken  of 
as  a  redemption,  without  reference  to  a  Xurpov,  or  ransom,  our  redemp- 
iion  by  Christ  is  not  so  spoken  of;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  XuTpov,  or 
redemption  price,  is  repeatedly,  expressly,  and  emphatically  mentioned, 
and  that  price  is  said  to  be  "  the  blood  of  ChrisU"     When  Greek  writere 
speak  of  acoiva  and  Xwpa,  with  reference  to  the  release  of  a  priscuier, 
notliiiig  could  be  more  absurd,  than  to  attempt  to  resolve  these  tenm 
into  a  figurative  meaning ;  because  their  mention  of  the  price,  and  the 
aci  of  paying  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  paid,  all 
show  thttt  thoy  use  the  terms  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense.     For  the 
Mune  reason  must  thoy  be  so  understood  in  the  New  Testament,  since 
the  price  itself,  which  constitutes  the  Xurpov,  and  the  person  who  paklk, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  transaction  took  place,  are  aU 
j^awiih  m  ininuto  an  hUtancal  precision,  and  a  figurative  interpre. 
^^■h|»Mild  iavolvo  us  m  as  great  an  absurdity  in  the  one  case  as  thft 
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Other.  We  apply  this  to  the  case  of  Moses  being  called  a  redeemeft 
with  reference  to  his  delivering  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  remark,  that  the 
improper  use  of  that  term  may  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Moses,  because 
he  is  nowhere  said  to  have  redeemed  Israel  by  his  deaths  nor  by  his 
blood,  nor  to  have  purchased  the  Jews  with  a  pnce,  nor  to  have  given 
himself  as  a  ransom ;  nor  to  have  interpowd  any  other  consideration, 
on  account  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  lead  his  people  out  of  captivity* 
He  is  said  to  be  a  deliverer,  a  redeemer,  and  that  is  all ;  but  the  idea 
of  a  proper  redemption  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  apply  to  the 
case,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  the  term  in  its  proper 
sense.  The  Jews  were  captives,  and  he  deUvered  then> ,  this  was  sufR. 
cient  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  term  redemption  in  its  miproper  sense, 
a  very  customary  thing  in  language ;  but  their  captivity  was  not  their 
fauUj  as  ours  is-;  it  was  not  penoZ,  as  ours ;  they  were  deUvered  from 
unjust  oppression ;  and  Crod  required  of  Moses  no  redemption  price,  as 
a  conaderation  for  interposing  to  free  them  from  bondage.  In  mir  case, 
the  captivity  was  penal ;  there  was  a  right  lodged  with  the  justice  of 
God  to  detain  us,  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  us ;  and  a  considera- 
tion was  therefore  required,  in  respect  of  which  that  right  wac  relaxed. 
In  one  instance  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  interpret  the  word  in  an 
improper  sense  ;  in  the  other  strictly ;  at  least  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  word  with  reference  to  Moses,  to  turn  it  out  of  its 
proper  signification  when  used  of  Christ ;  and  especially  when  all  the 
circumstances,  which  the  word  in  its  proper  sense  was  intended  to  con- 
vey,  are  found  in  the  case  to  which  the  redemption  of  man  by  Christ  is 
appUed.  Above  all,  the  word  Xurpov  is  added  by  Scripture  to  the  deli- 
verance  of  men,  efiected  by  Christ ;  but  it  is  nowhere  added  to  the  de« 
liverance  effected  for  the  Israelites  by  Moses ;  and  by  this  it  is,  in  fact, 
declared,  that  the  mode  by  which  the  redemption  of  each  was  effected, 
was  not  the  same, — the  one  was  by  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of 
the  IsraeUtes ;  the  other  by  the  death  of  the  Detiverer  hitnself.  (8) 
It  has  been  attempted  to  evade  the  literal  import  of  the  important 

(8)  **  Nam  Mosii  cum  Christo  instituta  collatio,  responsione  vix  indiget,  c  m 

omnia  Bimilitudo  certoi  habeat  terminos,  quos  extra  protendi  nequeat    Compa. 

rantur  illi,  qua  liberatores,  non  ob  liberandi  modom.     Neque  magis  ex  eo  sequi. 

tur,  Christum  satisfaciendo  nos  non  liberassoi  quia  Mofles  id  non  fecerit,  qu^m 

Christum  nos  liberasse  per  hominum  mortem,  quia  id  fecerit  Moses.     Quod  si  ad 

modum  quoque  liberandi  comparatio  pertineret,  ea  ut  rectius  procederet,  diccn* 

dam  eeset,  Christum  nos  liberasse  miraculis,  (ut  Moses,)  non  autem  sua  morte 

Booqae  sanguine,  quod  Mosi  nee  adscribitur,  nee  adscribi  potest.     Sed  prscipium 

est,  quod  vox  Xvrpoy,  de  cujus  vi  hie  agimus,  liberationi  per  Mosen  part®  nusquam 

additur.     Quid  quod  ne  est  Socini  quidem  sententia  modus  liberandi  idem  est  ? 

Nam  Moses,  Josue,  et  alii  liberarunt,  non  aliquid  faciendo  circa  liberandos,  (quod 

Christo  Socinus  tribuit)  sed  amovendo  eos  qui  libertati  obstabant,  hostes  scill 

eet."     (r/ro/iitt,  De  SatUfactUme^  cap.  viii.) 
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terms  on  which  we  have  dwelt,  by  urging^  diat  sach  an  interpretation 
would  involve  the  absurdity  of  paying  a  price  to  Satan,  the  power  said 
to  hold  men  captive  at  his  will. 

But  why  shbuld  the  idea  of  redemption  be  confined  to  the  purchaaing 
of  a  captive  ?  The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  objection  may  be 
invested  with  some  plausibility.  The  &ct,  however,  is,  that  this  is  bat 
one  species  and  instance  of  redemption ;  for  the  word,  in  its  proper  and 
general  sense,  means  deliverance  firom  evil  of  any  kind,  a  Tarrpw  or  va- 
luable consideration  intervening ;  which  valuaUe  consideration  may 
not  always  be  Uterally  a  price,  that  is,  not  money,  but  something  done^ 
or  something  suffered,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  commutation  <^  puniflb- 
ment,  the  lawgivei;  is  satisfied,  though  no  benefit  occurs  to  him ;  be- 
cause in  punishment  respect  is  not  had  to  the  benefit  of  the  lawgiver, 
bul  to  the  common  good  and  order  of  things.  So  when  Zaleucua^diB 
Locrian  lawgiver,  had  to  pass  sentence  upon*  his  son,  for  a  odme 
which,  by  his  own  laws,  condemned  the  aggressor  to  the  loss  of  bodi 
his  eyes,  rather  than  relax  his  laws  by  sparing  his  son,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  deprived  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  submitted  to  be  deprived  of  j(Mie 
himself.  Thus  the  eye  of  Zaleucus  was  the  ^vrpw  of  that  of  his  son ; 
and,  in  a  decimation  of  mutinous  soldiers,  those  who  are  punished  are 
the  Avrpov  of  the  whole  body. 

But  even  if  the  redemption,  in  Scripture,  related  wholly  to  captivity, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  price  must  be  paid  to  him  who  detains  the 
captive.  Our  captivity  to  Satan  is  not  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  cap- 
tive taken  in  war,  and  in  whom,  by^the  laws  of  war,  the  captor  has 
obtained  a  right,  and  demands  an  equivalent  for  liberation  and  tiie 
renunciation  of  that  right.  Our  captivity  to  Satan  is  judicial.  Man 
listens  to  temptation,  violates  the  laws  of  Grod,  joins  in  a  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  and  his  being  left  under  the  power  of  Satan  is  a 
part  of  his  punishment.  The  satisfaction  is,  therefore,  to  be  made  to 
the  law  under  which  this  captivity  is  made  a  part  of  the  penalty ;  not 
to  him  who  detains  the  captive,  and  who  is  but  a  permitted  instrument 
in  the  execution  of  the  law,  but  to  him  whose  law  has  been  violated. 
He  who  pays  the  price  of  redemption  has  to  do  with  the  judicial  autiio- 
rity  only,  and,  his  Xvrpov  being  accepted,  he  proceeds  to  rescue  the  ob- 
ject of  his  compassion,  and  becomes  the  actual  redeemer. 

The  XvTpov^  in  the  case  of  man,  is  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  our  redemp- 
tion is  not  a  commutation  of  a  pecuniary  price  for  a  person,  but  a  com- 
mutation of  the  sufferings  of  one  person  in  the  stead  of  another,  which 
sufferings  being  a  punishment,  in  order  to  satisfaction,  is  a  valuable 
consideration,  and,  therefore,  a  price  for  the  redemption  of  man  out  of 
the  hands  of  Satan,  and  from  all  the  consequences  of  that  captivity. 
yide  StiUingfleeCs  Discourses  on  the  Sufferings^  4^.) 

Fnder  this  head,  now  that  we  are  showing  that  the  death  of  Quist  is 
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exhibited  in  Scripture  as  the  price  of  our  redemption,  it  may  also  be 
necessary  to  meet  another  objection,  that  this  doctrine  of  purchase  and 
commutation  is  inconsistent  with  that  freeness  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  on  which  so  great  a  stress  is  laid  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Tliis  objection  has  been  urged  from  Socinus  to  Dr.  Priestleyt 
and  is  thus  stated  by  the  latter :  {History  of  the  Corruptions :)  "  The 
Scriptures  uniformly  represent  God  as  our  universal  parent,  pardoning 
BianeTs  freely f  that  is,  from  his  natural  goodness  and  mercy,  whenever 
they  repent  and  reform  their  lives.  All  the  declarations  of  Divine  mercy 
are  made,  without  reserve  and  limitation,  to  the  truly  penitent,  through 
all  the  books  of  Scripture,  without  the  most  distant  hint  of  any  regard 
being  had  to  the  sufferings  or  merit  of  any  being  whatever."  The  prooft 
which  he  gives  for  this  bold,  and,  indeed,  impudent  position,  are  chiefly 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  we  are  justified /reeZy  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  he  contends  that  the  word  freely  ^  implies  that  forgiveness 
is  the^ree  gift  of  God,  and  proceeds  from  his  essential  goodness  and 
mercy,  without  regard  to  any  foreign  consideration  whatever.^*  It  is  sin- 
gular, however,  that  the  position,  as  Dr.  Priestley  has  put  it  in  the  above 
quotations,  refutes  itself;  for  even  he  restricts  the  exercise  of  this  mercy 
of  God,  <<  to  the  truly  penitent,"  ^  to  them  who  repent  and  reform  their 
lives."  Forgiveness,  therefore,  is  not,  even  according  to  him  and  his 
followers,  free  in  the  sense  of  unconditional ;  and  at  the  very  time  he 
denies  that  pardon  is  bestowed  by  God,  ^  without  regard  to  any  consi- 
deration whatever,  foreign  to  his  essential  goodness  and  mercy,"  he 
acknowledges  that  it  is  regulated,  in  its  exercise,  by  the  consideration 
of  the  penitence  or  non-penitence  of  the  guilty,  who  are  the  subjects  of 
it,  from  which  the  contradictory  conclusion  follows,  that,  in  bestowing 
mercy,  God  has  respect  to  a  cdnsiderationybre^  to  his  goodness  and 
mercy,  even  the  penitence  of  man,  so  that  there  is,  in  the  mode  of  dis- 
pensing mercy,  a  reserve  and  limitation  on  the  part  of  God. 

Thus,  then,  unless  they  would  let  in  aU  kinds  of  license,  by  preach- 
ing an  unconditional  pardon,  the  Socinians  are  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that  a*  thing  may  be  done  freely,  which  is,  nevertheless,  not  done  un- 
conditionaUy.  For,  as  it  was  replied,  of  old,  to  Socinus,  whom  Dr. 
Priestley  follows  in  this  objection,  if  this  be  not  acknowledged,  then  the 
grossest  Antinomianism  is  the  true  doctrine.  For,  if  forgiveness  of  sin 
can  only  be  accounted  s.free  gift  by  being  dependent  upon  no  condi- 
tion, and  subject  to  no  restrictions,  it  follows,  that  the  repentance  and 
amendment  of  the  offender  himself  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  than  the 
sufferings  and  merit  of  any  other  being ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  sin- 
ners, without  reserve  or  limitation,  have  an  equal  claim  of  pardon, 
whether  they  repent  or  not.  If,  to  avoid  this  consequence,  it  be  said 
that  God  is  free  to  choose  the  objects  to  whom  he  will  show  mercy, 
and  to  impose  upon  them  such  restrictions,  and  to  require  of  them  oicli 
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qualificaiions  as  he  thinks  fit;  it  may  then,  with  equal  reason,  be 
asserted,  that  he  is  also  free  to  dispense  his  mercy  for  such  reasons  and 
by  such  methods  as  he,  in  his  wisdom,  shall  detennine  to  be  most  ooiu 
ducive  to  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his  creatures,  and  there  is  ao 
reason  whatever  to  be  given  why  a  regard  to  the  sufferings  or  merit  of 
another  person  should  more  destroy  the  freeneu  of  the  gift,  than  the 
requisition  of  certain  qualiiicatio!is  in  the  object  himself.  {Vide  Veyne^ 
BampUm  Lectures,)  Tlius  the  argument  urged  in  the  objection  proves 
as  much  against  the  objectors  as  it  does  against  us,  or  rather  it  prorei 
nothing  against  either:  for  the  showing  mercy  to  the  guilty,  by. any 
oiethod,  was  a  mutter  in  which  almiglity  Gud  wus  perfectly  Gree.  He 
might  have  exacted  the  penalty  of  liis  violated  law  upon  the  sinning 
individual ;  and  to  forgive  siu,  in  any  maiiuer,  was,  in  him,  therefore^ 
an  act  of  unspeakable  grace  and  favour.  Again,  from  the  mode  and 
limitatiou  of  dispensing  this  grace  and  fa\  our,  he  derives  no  advantage 
(for  tlie  gratificatioo  of  his  own  beaevoleaco  is  not  a  question  of  iiUertd) 
in  the  whole  transaction  ;  both  in  the  mercy  dispensed  and  in  the  noode 
the  benefit  of  the  creature  is  kept  in  view ;  nor  could  the  persons  par- 
doned themselves  furnish  any  part  of  the  consideration  on  which  they 
are  pardoned,  or,  of  themselves,  perform  the  conditions  required  of 
tbem ;  s^>  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  pardon  of  man  is  a  free  gift,  and 
its  Wffdts  of  U.'ing  dispensed  is  the  proof  that  it  is  so,  and  not  a  proof  to 
the  c^jfitrary. 

But  tlie  very  passage  of  Su  Paul,  to  which  Dr.  Priestley  refers,  when 
be  eofiic-fids  tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is,  ''that  forgive- 
nsss  is  tlie  free  gift  of  Grod,  and  proceeds  from  his  essential  goothiesi 
(yid  ttutrcy,  without  regard  to  any  foreign  consideration  whatever,"  re- 
/iUMi  bis  inference.  The  passage  is,  '*  being  justified  freely  by  hk 
gtmrJi^  thrriiigh  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  JesusJ^  Tlie  same 
i^ucinti*:  m  taught  in  other  passages ;  and  so  far  is  it  firom  being  true, 
idlil  uo  rnQ'setice  is  made  to  any  consideration  beyond  the  mere  good- 
liMM  Htu\  uififcy  of  God,  that  consideration  is  stated  in  so  many  express 
wur^^f  '*  thrfxigh  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;''  of  which 
f^-ri»|Hi/'ii  ttie  Mrxjd  of  Christ  is  the  price,  as  taught  in  the  text  above 
4iafr»WM'""d  <m.  But  though  it  was  convenient,  in  order  to  render  a 
IniIiI  ha**'''*""  "»'''•«  plausible,  to  keep  this  out  of  sight,  a  httle  reflection 
liillKtit  b»v*:  nJi/iwn,  that  the  argument  built  upon  the  word  freely^  the 
tisfin  "■'•-'^  *'y  •*"'  ^f'^'^^^^j  proceeds  upon  an  entire  mistake.  The  ex. 
pfniss/^i  !»««  rfSt.ri:itC4:  to  ourselves  and  to  our  own  exertions  in  the  work 
„f  jijsl»/i''«*«"«»#  '»"*  ^'  ^»y  t^"ng  which  has  been  done  by  another  in  our 
UbsH'f  Mf^  it  «*  iMjre  um:<\  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  the  blessing 
^^jUm^M^  i\ninmMm  by  which  it  was  procured.  " Being  jusHfied 
^^^^■*|i  f  race"— /ree/y,  in  the  original  5wpfav,  in  the  way  of  a  gift 
^^^        ^hr  II*,  •«*  not  in  tlie  way  of  a  reward  for  our  worthiness  or 
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desert,  agreeably  to  the  assertion  of  the  apostle  in  another  place,  *^  not 
by  woriui  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  saved  us."  To  be  justified,  is  to  be  pardoned,  and  treated  as 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  be  admitted  thus  into  his  favour 
and  acceptance.  But  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  had  nothing  in  himself, 
and  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  by  which  he  might  merit,  or  claim  as 
his  due  so  great  a  benefit.  Having,  therefore,  no  pretensions  to  real 
righteousness,  our  absolution  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  our  admission  to 
the  character  and  privileges  of  righteous  persons,  must  be  imputed  not 
to  our  merit,  but  to  the  grace  of  God ;  it  is  an  act  of  mercy  which  we 
must  acknowledge  and  receive  as  a  free  gifl,  and  not  demand  as  a  just 
reward.  Nor  do  the  means  by  which  our  justification  was  affected  in 
any  respect  alter  its  nature  as  a  gifl,  or  in  the  least  diminish  its  freedom* 
**  We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Jesus  Christ ;"  but  this  redemption  was  not  procured  by  us,  nor  pro- 
vided at  our  expense.  It  was  the  result  of  the  pure  love  of  God,  who, 
compassionating  our  misery,  himself  provided  the  means  of  our  deliver- 
ance, by  sending  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  who  voluntarily 
submitted  to  die  upon  the  cross,  that  he  might  become  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  and  reconcile  us  to  God.  Thus  is  the  whole  an  entire  act 
of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  and  Christ ;  begun  and  completed  for  our 
benefit,  but  without  our  intervention ;  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  uSf 
the  pardon  of  sin  must  still  be  accounted  a  gift,  though  it  comea  to  us 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  argument  built  upon  the  passages  in  which 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  represented  under  the  notion  of  the  free  remis- 
sion  of  a  debt ;  in  which  act,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  consideration  of 
atonement  and  satisfaction.  When  sin  is  spoken  of  as  a  debt,  a  meta- 
phor is  plainly  employed,  and  it  would  be  a  novel  rule  to  interpret  what 
is  plainly  literal  by  what  is  metaphorical.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  some- 
thing in  the  act  of  forgiving  sin  which  is  common  with  the  act  of  remit- 
ting a  debt  by  a  creditor,  or  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  the  meta* 
phor ;  but  it  can  by  no  means  legitimately  follow,  that  the  remission  of  sins 
is,  in  an  its  circumstances,  to  be  interpreted  by  all  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  the  free  remission  of  a  debt.  We  know  on  the  contrary, 
that  remission  of  sins  is  not  unconditional ;  repentance  and  faith  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  it,  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  Socinians  themselves. 
But  this  acknowledgment  is  fatal  to  the  argument  they  would  draw  from 
the  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  almighty  God  is  repre- 
sented as  a  merciful  creditor,  freely  forgiving  his  insolvent  debtors ;  for 
if  the  act  of  remitting  sins  be  in  all  respects  like  the  act  of  forgiving 
debts,  then  indeed  can  neither  repentance,  nor  faith,  nor  condition 
of  any  kind,  be  insisted  upon  in  order  to  forgiveness ;  since,  in  the 
instances  referred  to,  the  debtors  were  discharged  without  any  express- 
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ed  condition  at  alL  But  something,  also,  previous  to  our  repentanpe 
and  faith,  is  constantly  connected  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  very  offer  of  forgiveness.  ^  It  hehoooed  Christ  to 
suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,''  that  *^  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations." 
It  was  necessary,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  one  should  take 
place  before  the  other  could  be  announced  ;  and  some  degree  of  neces- 
sity IB  allowed  in  the  case,  even  on  the  Socinian  hjrpothesis,  althou^  a 
very  subordinate  one.  But  if  by  an  act  of  prerogative  alone,  unfettered 
by  any  considerations  of  justice  and  right,  as  is  a  creditor  when  be 
fireely  forgives  a  ^ebt,  God  forgives  sins,  then  there  could  be  no  neces- 
sity of  any  conceivable  kind  for  <<  Christ  to  suffer ;"  and  the  ofler  of 
remission  of  sins  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  wholly  independent  of 
his  sufferings,  which  is  contrary  to  the  text.  In  perfect  accordance 
^th  the  above  passage,  is  that  in  Acts  xiii,  38,  where  it  is  said,  ^  Be  it 
known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man, 
(^la  TKTx  through  the  means  of  this  man^)  is  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  Here  the  same  means  as  those  before  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke,  are  obviously  referred  to,  ^  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ."  Still  more  expressly,  Matt,  xxvi,  28,  our  Lord  declares  that 
his  blood  is  '<  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins  ;"  where  he  plainly  makes  his  blood  the  pro- 
curing cause  of  that  remission,  and  a  necessary  libation  in  order  to  iti 
being  attainable.  Our  redemption  is  said  by  St.  Paul,  Ephes.  i,  7,  to 
be,  "  through  his  blood,"  and  this  redemption  he  explains  to  be  ^  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins ;"  and  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews  he  lays  it  down,  as 
that  very  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  which  made  it 
typical  of  the  New,  that  '*  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  renus- 
sion."  This  remission,  is,  nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  given  above, 
always  represented  as  a  free  act  of  the  Divine  mercy  ;  for  the  aposdes 
saw  no  inconsistency  in  giving  to  it  this  free  and  gracious  character  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  proclaiming,  that  that  free  and  adorable 
mercy  was  called  into  exercise  by  the  "  chastisement  of  our  sins  being 
laid  upon  Christ ;"  and  thus  by  uniting  both,  they  broadly  and  infallibly 
distinguish  <'  the  act  of  a  lawgiver,  who  in  forgiving  sins  has  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  act  of  a  creditor,  who  in  remitting  a 
debt  disposes  of  his  property  at  his  pleasure." 

But  although  no  criticism  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  interpret  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  a  plain  and  literal  transaction,  by  a  meta- 
phor, or  a  parable,  which  may  have  either  too  few  or  too  many  circum- 
stances interwoven  with  it  for  just  illustration,  when  applied  beyond,  or 
contrary  to,  its  intention,  the  reason  of  the  metaphor  is  at  once  obvioos 
and  beautiful.  The  verb  oupiYjfjLi,  is  the  word  commonly  used  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  and  the  remission  of  debts.  It  signifies  to  send  away* 
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dismiss ;  and  is  accommodated  to  both  these  acts.     The  ideas  of  abso- 
lute right  in  one  party,  and  of  binding  obligation  on  the  other,  hold  good 
equally  as  to  the  lawgiver  and  the  transgressor,  the  creditor  and  the 
(UiCor.     The  lawgiver  has  a  right  to  demand  obedience,  the  creditor 
to  demand  his  property  ;  the  transgressor  of  law  is  under  the  bond  of 
its  penalty,  the  debtor  is  under  the  obligation  of  repayment  or  imprison- 
ment.    Tliis  is  the  basis  of  the  comparison  between  debts  of  money,  and 
obligati(«8  of  obedience  to  a  lawgiver  ;  and  the  same  word  is  6i|ua]ly 
well  applied  to  express  the  cancelling  of  each,  though,  except  in  the  re- 
spects just  stated,  they  are  transactions  and  relations  very  different  to 
each  other.     Every  sin  involves  an  obligation  to  punishment ;  and  when 
sin  is  dismissedj  sent  amay^  or  in  other  words  forgiven,  the  liability  to 
panidmoent  is  removed,  just  as  when  a  debt  is  dismissed^  sent  away^  or 
in  other  words  remitted,  the  obligation  of  repayment,  and,  in  default  of 
diat,  the  obligation  of  imprisonment,  or,  according  to  the  ancient  law, 
of  beiiig  sold  as  a  slave,  is  removed  with  it.     So  far  the  resemblance 
goes  ;  but  the  Scriptures  themselves,  by  connecting  pardon  of  sin  with 
a  previocn  atonement,  prevent  it  from  being  carried  farther.     And,  in- 
deed, the  reason  of  the  case  sufficiently  shows  the  difference  between 
the  remittiDg  of  a  debt,  which  is  the  act  of  a  private  man,  and  the  par- 
doQ  of  transgressions  against  a  public  law,  which  is  the  act  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  between  an  act  which  affects  the  private  interests  of  one,  and  an 
act,  which,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  authority  of  the  public  law  and  the 
pioCection  and  welfare  of  society,  affects  the  interests  of  many  ;  in  a 
word,  between  an  act  which  is  a  matter  of  mere  feeling,  and  in  which 
rectoral  justice  can  have  no  place,  and  one  which  must  be  harmonized 
with  rectoral  justice ;  for  compassion  to  the  guilty  can  never  be  the 
leading  rule  of  government. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  still  farther  explained  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  connects  our  justification 
widi  ^  faith  m  the  blood,"  the  sufferings  which  Christ  endured  in  our 
fliead  ;  and  both  our  justification,  and  the  death  of  Christ  as  its  merito- 
rious cause,  with  <<  the  righteousness  of  God."  According  to  the 
testimoDy  of  the  whole  of  the  evangelic  writers,  the  justification  of 
man  is  an  act  of  the  highest  grace,  tf  manifestation  of  the  superlative 
and  ineffable  love  of  God,  and  is,  at  the  same  time  a  strictly  righteous 
proceeding. 

These  views,  scattered  throughout  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  explicit  language  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iii, 
24-26 :  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  m  Christ  Jesus.  Whom  God  ha^  set  forth  as  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say, 
at  this  time  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  jwif  and  the  justifier  cf 
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miniitry  of  recoaciliatioiv,"  by  virtue  of  which  all  men  were,  by  the 
apostles,  entreated  and  besought  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  reason, 
too,  of  this  reconciliation  of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
promises  not  to  impute  sin,  is  grounded  by  the  apostle,  in  the  last  vene 
of  the  chapter,  not  upon  the  laying  aside  of  enmity  by  men,  but  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  i-^^  Fob  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (a  sin  offer- 
ing) for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteouaDM 
of  God  in  liim." 

Ephesians  ii,  16,  <*  And  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  Grod  in  ooo 
body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby."     Here  the  act  of 
reconciling  is  attributed  to  Christ.    Man  is  not  spoken  of  as  reconciliDg 
himself  to  God,  but  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  Jews  and  Gentiles  toge- 
ther^ and  both  to  God,  **  by  his  cross."     Thus,  says  the  apostle,  **  he  ii 
our  peace ;"  but  in  what  manner  is  the  peace  effected  ?     Not,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  subduing  the  enmity  of  man's  heart,  hut  by  removing 
the  enmity  of  '*  the  law."     ^  Having  abolished  in,  or  by  his  flesh,  the 
enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments."     The  ceremonial  law  ool^  is 
here,  probably,  meant;    for  by  its  abolition  through  its  fulfilmoat  ia 
Christ  the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  taken  away ;  but  still 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  but  to 
**  reconcile  both  unto  God."    This  he  did  by  the  same  act ;  abolishing 
the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of  all  its  sacrifices ;  and 
thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  efiectiug  the  reconciUation  of  all  to 
God,  <<  slaying  the  enmity  by  his  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hindered 
the  reconciliation  of  the  guilty  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
enmity  and  hatred  to  God  in  the  human  mind  only,  but  that  judicial 
hostility  and  variance  which  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and 
criminal.     The  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus,  on  this  passage,  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is  thus  answered  by 
Grotius.     <<  In  this  passage,  the  dative  ©ecj,  to  God,  can  only  be  go- 
verned by  the  verb  a/jroxoLTakka^j},  that  he  might  reconcile ;    for  the 
interpretation  of  Socinus,  which  makes  <to  God'  stand  by  itself,  or 
that  to  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among  themselves,  that 
they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted  and  without  example.     Nor  is  the 
aigumeut  valid  which  is  drawn  from  thence,  that  in  this  place  St.  Paul 
properly  treats  of  the  peace  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  for  nei- 
ther does  it  follow,  from  this  argument,  that  it  was  beside  his  purpose  to 
mention  the  peace  made  for  each  with  God.     For  the  two  opposites 
which  are  joined,  are  so  joined  ai;3ong  themselves,  that  they  should  be 
primarily  and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are  not  united  among 
themselves,  except  by  and  for  that  bond.     Gentiles  and  Jews,  therefore, 
are  made  friends  among  themselves  by  fiiendship  with  God."  {Vide 
Gndius  De  Saiisfadiane,) 

Hero  also  a  critical  reraaric  will  be  appropriate.    The  above  passagoi 
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win  show  how  fiilsely  it  has  been  asserted  that  God  is  nowhevii  in 
Scripture,  said  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  that  they  only  declare  thai 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  phrase  of  wr 
bang  reameiled  to  God^  imports  the  turning  away  his  wrath  from  us 
Whitby  observes,  on  the  words  KaraXXarreiv  and  KaraTikayri,  ^  that  they 
naturally  import  the  reconciliation  of  one  that  is  angry  or  displeased 
with  us,  both  in  profiine  and  Jewish  writers."  {See  also  Hammondf 
RotenmuUert  and  Schleusner.)  When  the  Philistines  suspected  that 
David  would  appease  the  anger  of  Saul,  by  becoming  their  adversary, 
fhey  said,  **  Wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  to  his  master?  Should 
it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  1" — ^not,  surely,  how  shall  he  re- 
move his  own  anger  against  his  master ;  but  how  shall  he  remove  his 
master's  anger  against  him ;  how  shall  he  restore  himself  to  his  mas- 
ter's favour?  ''If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember- 
ebt  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,**  not  that  thou  hast  aught 
against  thy  brother,  ^  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother ;"  that  is,  ap- 
pease and  conciliate  him :  so  that  the  words,  in  fact,  import  **  see  that 
thy  brother  be  reconciled  to  thee"  since  that  which  goes  before  is  not 
that  he  hath  done  thee  an  injury,  but  thou  him.  (7) 

Thus,  then,  for  us  to  be  reconciled  to  God  is  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  means  by  which  the  anger  of  God  toward  us  is  to  be  appeased, 
which  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares  to  be  generally  *<  the  sin 
offering"  of  him  ''who  knew  no  sin,"  and  instrumentally,  as  to  each 
individual  personally,  "  faith  in  his  blood." 

A  general  objection  of  the  Socinians  to  this  doctrine  of  reconciliation 
may  be  easily  answered.  When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
atonement,  in  order  to  man's  forgiveness,  we  are  told  that  we  represent 
the  Deity  as  implacable ;  when  we  rebut  that  by  showing  that  it  was 
his  very  placability,  his  boundless  and  inefiable  love  to  men,  which  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  they  rejoin  with 
tiieir  leaders,  Socinus  and  Crellius,  that  then  "God  was  reconciled  be- 
fore he  sent  his  Son,  and  that,  therefore,  Christ  did  not  die  to  reconcile 
God  to  us."  The  answer  plainly  is,  that  in  this  objection,  they  either 
mean  that  God  had,  from  the  placability  and  compassion  of  his  nature, 
determined  to  be  reconciled  to  offenders  upon  the  sending  his  Son,  or 
tiiat  he  was  actually  reconciled  when  our  Lord  was  sent.  The  first  is 
what  we  contend  for,  and  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  submission 
of  our  Lord  to  death,  since  that  was  in  pursuance  of  the  merciful  ap- 
pointment and  decree  of  the  Father ;  and  the  necessary  medium  by 
which  this  placability  of  God  could  honourably  and  consistently  show 

(7)  The  writen  of  the  New  Testament,  eay  some,  derive  this  mode  of  ezpies. 
Am  from  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  |-|S*i  transferred  to  the  Greek  word ;  but 
Palairet,  Grotius,  and  Schleusner,  give  instances  of  ihe  use  of  the  term,  in  the 
nme  aigBification,  in  writers  purely  Greek. 
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miliiitry  of  reconciliation,"  by  virtue  of  which  all  men  were,  by  tbe 
apostles,  entreated  and  besought  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  reason^ 
too,  of  this  reconciliation  of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
promises  not  to  impute  sin,  is  grounded  by  the  apostle,  in  the  last  vene 
of  the  chapter,  not  upon  the  laying  aside  of  enmity  by  men,  but  upoo 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ : — <<  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (a  sin  ofier- 
ing)  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  wo  might  be  made  the  righteouaDM 
of  God  in  him." 

Ephesians  ii,  16,  '<  And  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one 
body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby."     Here  the  act  of 
reconciling  is  attributed  to  Christ.    Man  is  not  spoken  of  as  reconciling 
himself  to  God,  but  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  Jews  and  Gentiles  toge- 
ther^ and  both  to  God,  "  by  his  cross."     '^Thus,  says  the  apostle,  **  he  ii 
our  peace ;"  but  in  what  manner  is  the  peace  effected  ?     Not,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  subduing  the  enmity  of  man's  heart,  hut  by  removing 
the  enmity  of  "  the  law."     "  Having  abolished  in,  or  by  his  flesh,  the 
enmity,  even  the  Icno  of  commandments."     The  ceremonial  law  only  is 
here,  probably,  meant ;    for  by  its  abolition  through  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ  the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  taken  away ;  but  ttill 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  but  to 
**  reconcile  both  unto  God."    This  he  did  by  the  same  act ;  abolishing 
the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of  all  its  sacrifices ;  and 
thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  efiecting  the  reconciliation  of  all  to 
God,  *<  slaying  the  enmity  by  his  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hindered 
the  reconciliation  of  the  guilty  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
enmity  and  hatred  to  God  in  the  human  mind  only,  but  that  judicial 
hostility  and  variance  which  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and 
criminal.     The  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus,  on  tliis  passage,  in  which  be 
has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is  thus  answered  by 
Grotius.     <<  In  this  passage,  the  dative  0ccj,  to  God,  can  only  be  go- 
verned by  the  verb  aflroxaraXXaf  tj,  that  he  might  reconcile ;    for  the 
interpretation  of  Socinus,  which  makes  <to  God'  stand  by  itself^  or 
that  to  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among  themselves,  that 
they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted  and  without  example.     Nor  is  the 
argument  valid  which  is  drawn  from  thence,  that  in  this  place  Sl  Ptuil 
properly  treats  of  the  peace  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  for  nei- 
ther does  it  follow,  from  this  argument,  that  it  was  beside  his  purpose  to 
mention  the  peace  made  for  each  with  God.     For  the  two  oppoates 
which  are  joined,  are  so  joined  ai^iong  themselves,  that  they  should  be 
primarily  and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are  not  united  among 
themselves,  except  by  and  for  that  bond.     Gentiles  and  Jews,  therefore, 
are  made  friends  among  themselves  by  firiendship  with  God."  (Vid» 
GroUus  De  Satisfadione,) 

Here  also  a  critical  reraaric  will  be  appn^riate.    The  above  passage! 
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win  show  how  fiJsely  it  has  been  asserted  that  Crod  is  nowhet^  in 
Scripture,  said  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  that  they  only  declare  that 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  phrase  of  wlt 
being  reconciled  to  Gody  imports  the  turning  away  his  wrath  from  us 
Whitby  observes,  on  the  words  KaraXXarreiv  and  Kara^ayiiy  ^  that  they 
naturally  import  the  reconciliation  of  one  that  is  angry  or  displeased 
with  us,  both  in  pro&ne  and  Jewish  writers."  {See  aUo  Hammondf 
SosenmuUeTf  and  Schleusner.)  When  the  Philistines  suspected  that 
David  would  appease  the  anger  of  Saul,  by  becoming  their  adversary, 
tiiey  said,  <<  Wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  to  his  master?  Should 
it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  1" — ^not,  surely,  how  shall  he  re- 
move his  own  anger  against  his  master ;  but  how  shall  he  remove  his 
master's  anger  against  him ;  how  shall  he  restore  himself  to  his  mas- 
ter's favour?  '^ If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember- 
ebt  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee^*^  not  that  thou  hast  aught 
against  thy  brother,  '<  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother ;"  that  is,  ap. 
pease  and  conciliate  him :  so  that  the  words,  in  fact,  import  *^  eee  that 
Ay  brother  be  reconciled  to  ihecy"  since  that  which  goes  before  is  not 
that  he  hath  done  thee  an  injury,  but  thou  him.  (7) 

Thus,  then,  for  us  to  be  reconciled  to  God  is  to  avail  ourselves  of 
tiie  means  by  which  the  anger  of  God  toward  us  is  to  be  appeased, 
which  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares  to  be  generally  ^  the  sin 
offering"  of  him  **  who  knew  no  sin,"  and  instrumentally,  as  to  each 
individual  personally,  **  faith  in  his  blood." 

A  general  objection  of  the  Socinians  to  this  doctrine  of  reconciliation 
may  be  easily  answered.  When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
atonement,  in  order  to  man's  forgiveness,  we  are  told  that  we  represent 
the  Deity  as  implacable ;  when  we  rebut  that  by  showing  that  it  was 
his  very  placability,  his  boundless  and  ineffable  love  to  men,  which  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  they  rejoin  with 
their  leaders,  Socinus  and  Crellius,  that  then  ^God  was  reconciled  be- 
fore he  sent  his  Son,  and  that,  therefore,  Christ  did  not  die  to  reconcile 
GoD  to  us."  The  answer  plainly  is,  that  in  this  objection,  they  either 
mean  that  God  had,  from  the  placability  and  compassion  of  his  nature, 
determined  to  be  reconciled  to  offenders  upon  the  sending  his  Son,  or 
that  he  was  actually  reconciled  when  our  Lord  was  sent.  The  first  is 
what  we  contend  for,  and  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  submission 
of  our  Lord  to  death,  since  that  was  in  pursuance  of  the  merciful  ap- 
pointment and  decree  of  the  Father ;  and  the  necessary  medium  by 
which  this  placability  of  God  could  honourably  and  consistently  show 

(7)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  say  some,  derive  this  mode  of  ezpres. 
iioii  from  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  fisn  transferred  to  the  Greek  word ;  but 
Palairet,  Grotius,  and  Schleosner,  give  instances  of  ihe  use  of  the  term,  in  tha 
tion,  in  writers  purely  GfMk. 
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miQiitry.  of  reconciliatioD,"  by  virtue  of  which  all  men  were,  by  the 
apostles,  entreated  and  besought  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  reason, 
too,  of  this  reconciliation  of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
promises  not  to  impute  sin,  is  grounded  by  the  apostle,  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  chapter,  not  upon  the  laying  aside  of  enmity  by  men,  but  upoo 
the  sacriiice  of  Christ : — ^  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (a  sin  ofl^* 
log)  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteouaDess 
of  God  in  him." 

Ephesians  ii,  16,  '<  And  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one 
body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby."     Here  the  act  of 
xeconciling  is  attributed  to  Christ.    Man  is  not  spoken  of  as  recoDciliog 
himself  to  God,  but  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  Jews  and  Gentiles  toge. 
iher^  and  both  to  God,  <<  by  his  cross."     Thus,  says  the  apostle,  ^^  he  is 
our  peace;**  but  in  what  manner  is  the  peace  effected?     Not,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  subduing  the  enmity  of  man's  heart,  hut  by  removiDg 
the  enmity  of  <*  the  law."     "  Having  abolished  in,  or  by  his  flesh,  the 
enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments."     The  ceremonial  law  only  is 
here,  probably,  meant;   for  by  its  abolition  through  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ  the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  taken  away ;  but  still 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  but  to 
**  reconcile  both  unto  God."    This  he  did  by  the  same  act ;  abolishing 
the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of  all  its  sacrifices;  and 
thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  effecting  the  reconciliation  of  all  to 
God,  *<  slaying  the  enmity  by  his  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hindered 
the  reconciliation  of  the  guilty  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
enmity  and  hatred  to  God  in  the  human  mind  only,  but  that  judicial 
hostility  and  variance  which  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and 
criminal.     The  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus,  on  this  passage,  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is  thus  answered  by 
Grotius.     **  In  this  passage,  the  dative  0eu,  to  God,  can  only  be  go- 
▼emed  by  the  verb  a^oxa^-aXXal?},  that  he  might  reconcile;    for  the 
interpretation  of  Socinus,  which  makes  'to  God'  stand  by  itsolf^  or 
that  to  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among  themselves,  that 
they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted  and  without  example.     Nor  is  the 
argument  valid  which  is  drawn  from  thence,  that  in  this  place  St.  Pkul 
properly  treats  of  the  peace  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  for  nei- 
ther does  it  follow,  from  this  argument,  that  it  was  beside  his  purpose  to 
mention  the  peace  made  for  each  with  God.     For  the  two  opposites 
which  are  joined,  are  so  joined  among  themselves,  that  they  should  be 
primarily  and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are  not  united  among 
themselves,  except  by  and  for  that  bond.     Gentiles  and  Jews,  therefore, 
are  made  friends  among  themselves  by  friendship  with  God."  (Fufe 
GroUus  De  Satisfactione.) 

Here  also  a  critical  reraaric  will  be  appropriate.    The  above  passages 
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will  show  how  fidsely  it  has  been  asserted  that  God  is  nowheve^  in 
Scripture,  said  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  that  they  only  declare  that 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  phrase  of  cmr 
being  reconciled  to  Godj  imports  the  turning  away  his  wrath  from  us 
Whitby  observes,  on  the  words  KaraXXarreiv  and  KaraXXayjj,  ^  that  they 
naturally  import  the  reconciliation  of  one  that  is  angry  or  displeased 
with  us,  both  in  pro&ne  and  Jewish  writers."  {See  aUo  Hamnumdf 
Roienmuliery  and  SchJeusfter,)  When  the  Philistines  suspected  that 
David  would  appease  the  anger  of  Saul,  by  becoming  their  adversary, 
they  said,  ^^  Wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  to  his  master?  Should 
it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  1" — ^not,  surely,  how  shall  he  re- 
move his  own  anger  against  his  master ;  but  how  shall  he  remove  his 
master's  anger  against  him ;  how  shall  he  restore  himself  to  his  mas- 
ter's favour?  <* If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember- 
ej5t  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  theCy"  not  that  thou  hast  aught 
against  thy  brother,  ^  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother ;"  that  is,  ap- 
pease  and  conciliate  him :  so  that  the  words,  in  fact,  import  **  see  that 
f^  brother  be  reconciled  to  ihee^^  since  that  which  goes  before  is  not 
that  he  hath  done  thee  an  injury,  but  thou  him.  (7) 

Thus,  then,  for  us  to  be  reconciled  to  God  is  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  means  by  which  the  anger  of  God  toward  us  is  to  be  appeased, 
which  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares  to  be  generally  ^  the  sin 
ofimng"  of  him  **  who  knew  no  sin,"  and  instrumentally,  as  to  each 
individual  personally,  ^  faith  in  his  blood." 

A  general  objection  of  the  Socinians  to  this  doctrine  of  reconciliation 
n»y  be  easily  answered.  When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
atonement,  in  order  to  man's  forgiveness,  we  are  told  that  we  represent 
the  Deity  as  implacable ;  when  we  rebut  that  by  showing  that  it  was 
his  very  placability,  his  boundless  and  ineffable  love  to  men,  which  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  they  rejoin  with 
their  leaders,  Socinus  and  Crellius,  that  then  '^God  was  reconciled  be- 
fore he  sent  his  Son,  and  that,  therefore,  Christ  did  not  die  to  reconcile 
GoD  to  us."  The  answer  plainly  is,  that  in  this  objection,  they  either 
mean  that  God  had,  from  the  placability  and  compassion  of  his  nature, 
determined  to  be  reconciled  to  offenders  wpon  the  sending  his  Son,  or 
that  he  was  actually  reconciled  when  our  Lord  was  sent.  The  first  is 
what  we  contend  for,  and  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  submission 
of  our  Lord  to  death,  since  that  was  in  pursuance  of  the  merciful  ap- 
pointment and  decree  of  the  Father ;  and  the  necessary  medium  by 
which  this  placability  of  God  could  honourably  and  consistently  show 

(7)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  say  some,  derive  this  mode  of  ezpras. 
iion  from  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  115*7  transferred  to  the  Gkeek  word ;  hot 
Palairet,  Grotius,  and  Schleusner,  give  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term,  in  the 
tion,  in  writers  purely  GfMk. 

.S 
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as  an  expedient^  than  to  wisdom  and  fitneas  in  cloae  and  inaqwraUe 
connection  with  justice;  and  is  defective  in  not  pointing  out  what 
\  *  that  connection  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  that  honouring  of  the 

law  of  God  is,  which  allows  of  the  remission  of  punishment  to  ofieoders^ 
of  which  they  speak.  Each  embodies  much  truth,  and  yet  both  are 
capable  of  originating  great  and  fat&l  errors,  unless  their  terms  be  defi- 
nitely  and  Scripturally  understood. 

To  clear  this  subject  some  farther  observations  will,  then,  be  necessary. 

The  term  satisfaction  is  taken  from  the  Roman  law,  and  signifies  to 
content  a  person  aggrieved,  by  doing  or  by  offering  something  which 
procures  liberation  from  the  obligation  of  debts  or  the  penalties  of 
offences ;  not  ipso  facto,  but  by  the  will  of  the  aggrieved  party  admit- 
ting  this  substitution.  ^  Ela  dictio  {satisfaciendi  vocabulom)  in  jwe  et 
usu  communi  significat  facti  alicujus  aut  rei  exhibitionem,  ex  quSL  non 
quidem  ipso  facta,  sed  accedente  voluntatis  actu  liberatio  sequatar ;  solet. 
que  non  tantum  in  pecuniaris  debiiis,  sed  et  in  ddicHs  hoc  sensu  usor- 
pari,  quod  linqusa  ex  Roman!  depravatse  appellant,  aliquem  conlenforv." 
{Grotius  De  Satisfadione,)  So  the  Roman  lawyer  Caius,  **  satisfiuwre 
dicimur  ei  cujus  desiderium  implemus,"  we  are  said  to  satisfy  him 
whose  desires  we  fulfil.  Ulpian  opposes  satisfaction  to  payment, 
<<  satisfactio  pro  solutione ;"  and,  in  criminal  cases,  Asconius  lays  it 
down  as  a  rule,  '*  satisfacere,  est  tantum  &cere,  quantum  satis  sit  irato 
ad  vindictam,"  to  satisfy  is  to  do  as  much  as,  to  the  party  offended,  may 
be  enough  in  the  way  of  vengeance.  (Vide  ChapnuuCs  Eusebius.)  It 
4s  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  it  has  been  adopted  into  theology,  and 
however  its  meaning  may  have  been  heightened  or  lowered  by  the 
advocates  of  different  systems,  it  is  plain  that,  by  the  term  itself,  nothing 
is  indicated,  but  the  contentment  of  the  injured  party  by  any  thing 
which  he  may  choose  to  accept  in  the  place  of  the  enforcement  of  his 
obligation  upon  the  party  indebted  or  offending.  The  sense  in  which  it 
must  be  applied  to  designate  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  in  consistency  with  the  views  we  have  already  taken,  is  obvious. 
We  call  the  death  of  Christ  a  satisfaction  offered  to  Divine  justice  for  the 
transgressions  of  men,  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
supreme  Lawgiver.  As  a  just  Governor,  he  is  sati^ied,  contented 
with  the  atonement  offered  by  the  vicarious  death  of  his  Son,  and 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  to  become  available  to  the  ofienders ;  and 
their  punishment,  those  conditions  being  accomplished,  is  no  louger 
exacted. 

This  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Lawgiver  is  not,  as  the  SociniaoB 
would  pervert  the  doctrine,  the  satisfaction  of  an  angry,  vengeful  affectioD, 
as  we  have  before  shown ;  but,  according  to  the  very  phrase  employed 
in  all  cases,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  show  that  their  perversion  of  oar 
meaning  is  wilful,  **  a  satisfaction,''  or  '<  contentment"  of  his  jmstke, 
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which  means,  and  can  only  rationally  mean,  the  satisfaction  of  the  mind 
of  a  just  or  righteous  governor,  disposed  from  the  goodness  of  his  ^^ 
nature,  to  show  mercy  to  the  guilty,  and  who  can  now  do  it  consistency  JPk 
with  the  rectitude  of  his  character,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws,  whieh 
it  is  the  office  of  punitive  justice  to  proclaim,  and  to  uphold.  The 
satisfaction  of  Divine  justice  by  the  xleath  of  Christ,  consists,  therefore, 
in  this,  that  this  wise  and  gracious  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Father 
having  been  voluntarily  carried  into  effect  by  the  Son,  the  just  GrOD 
has  determined  it  to  be  as  consistent  with  his  own  holy  and  righteous 
character,  and  the  ends  of  law  and  government,  to  forgive  all  who 
have  true  ^  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,"- the  appointed  propitiation  for 
sin,  as  though  they  had  all  been  personally  punished  for  their  trans- 
gressions. 

Tlie  death  of  Christ,  then,  is  the  satisfaction  accepted ;  and  this  bemg 
a  satisfaction  to  jtutiee^  that  is,  a  consideration  which  satisfied  God,  as 
a  being  essentially  righteous,  and  as  having  strict  and  inflexible  respect 
to  the  justice  of  his  government ;  pardon  through,  or  for  the  sake  of 
that  death,  became,  in  consequence,  **  a  declaration  of  the  righteous. 
ness  of  Grod,"  as  the  only  appointed  method  of  remitting  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty ;  aad  if  so,  satisfaction  respects  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
according  to  the  second  opinion  we  have  stated  above,  the  Jumour  of  the 
law  of  God,  but  its  authority^  and  the  upholding  of  that  righteous  and 
holy  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  of  his  administration,  of  which  that 
law  is  the  visible  and  public  expression.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as 
a  merely  toue  and  fit  expedient  of  government,  a  point  to  which  even 
€rrotius  leans  too  much,  as  well  as  many  other  divines  who  have 
adopted  the  second  opinion ;  for  this  may  imply  that  it  was  one  of  many 
other  possiUe  expedients,  though  the  best ;  whereas  we  have  seen,  that 
it  is  every  where  in  Scripture  represented  as  necessary  to  human  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  no  alternative  existed  but  that 
of  exchanging  a  righteous  government  for  one  careless  and  relaxed,  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  the  sanctioning  of  moral  dis- 
order ;  or  the  upholding  of  such  a  government  by  the  personal  and 
extreme  punishment  of  every  offender ;  or  else  the  acceptance  of  the 
vicarious  death  of  an  infinitely  dignified  and  glorious  being,  through 
whom  pardon  should  be  offered,  and  in  whose  hands  a  process  for  the 
moral  restoration  of  the  lapsed  should  be  placed.  The  humiliation, 
sufferings,  and  death  of  such  a  being,  did  most  obviously  demonstrate 
the  righteous  character  and  administration  of  God  ;  and  if  the  greatest 
means  we  can  conceive  was  employed  for  this  end,  then  we  may  safely 
conclude,  that  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  could 
Dot  have  been  demonstrated  by  inferior  means;  and  as  God  cannot 
cease  to  be  a  righteous  Governor,  man,  in  that  case,  could  have  had 
BAhope. 
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The  advocates  of  the  second  opinion  not  only  speak  of  the  honour  of 
the  Divine  law  being  concerned  in  this  transaction  ;  but  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  justice  of  God,  in  which  they  come  substantially  to  an  agree- 
ment with  those  who  hold  the  first  opinion ;  and  if  so,  there  appears  no 
reason  to  except' to  such  phrases  as  a  << full  equivalent"  and  "an  ade- 
quate compensation,"  when  soberly  interpreted.  An  equivalent  is  some- 
thing of  equal  value,  or  of  equal  force  and  power,  to  something  else ;  but 
here  the  value  spoken  of  is  ^/ui^ictaZ  value,  that  which  is  to  weigh  equaUg 
in  the  mind  of  a  wise,  benevolent,  and  yet  strictly  righteous  Governor ;  and 
if  the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners  was  determined,  in  his  in&llible  judg. 
ment,  to  be  as  equal  a  "  demonstration"  of  his  justice,  as  the  personal 
and  extreme  punishment  of  offenders  themselves,  it  was,  in  this  judicial 
consideration  of  the  matter,  of  equal  weight,  and  therefore  of  equal  vahie^ 
as  a  means  of  righteous  government ;  for  which  reason,  also,  it  was  of 
equal  force,  or  power,  or  cogency,  another  leading  sense  of  the  term 
equivalent.  So  also,  as  to  the  term  '<  compensation,"  which  signifies  the 
weighing  of  one  thing  against  another,  the  making  amends.  If  this 
be  interpreted  as  the  former,  judiciaUyy  the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners 
is  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  personal  punishment,  in  the  esti. 
mation  of  Divine  justice ;  because  it  is,  at  least,  an  equally  powerful 
demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  who  only  in  consideration  of 
that  atonement  forgives  the  sins  of  offending  men. 

Just,  however,  and  significant  as  these  phrases  are  when  thus  inter- 
preted, one  reason  why  they  have  been  objected  to  by  some  orthodox 
divines  is,  that  they  have  been  used  in  support  of  the  Antinomian  doctrine. 
On  this  account  they  have  been  by  some  wholly  rejected,  and  a  loose  and 
dangerous  phraseology  introduced,  when  the  reason  of  the  case  only 
required  that  they  should  be  explained.  The  Antinomian  perversion  of 
them  may  here  be  briefly  refuted,  though  that  doctrine  will  afterward 
come  under  our  more  direct  consideration. 

In  the  first  place  the  Antinomians  connect  the  satisfaction  of  Christ, 

with  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  his  active  righteousness  to  believers. 

With  them,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  means  his  performing  for 

us  that  obedience  which  we  were  bound  to  perform.     They  consider  our 

Lord  as  a  proxy  for  men  ;  so  that  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  should 

be  esteemed  by  God,  as  done  by  them ;  as  theirs  in  legal  construction, 

and  that  his  perfect  righteousness  being  imputed  to  them,  renders  them 

•legally  righteous  and  sinless.     The  plain  answer  to  this  is,  1.  That  we 

have  no  such  office  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  active  righteousness  of 

Christ,  which  is  only  spoken  of  there  in  connection  with  his  atonement, 

as  rendering  him  a  fit  victim  or  sacrifice  for  em — ^<  he  died,  the  juH  far 

the  unjust."     2.  That  this  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  obedi*> 

ence  makes  his  sufferings  superfluous.     For  if  he  has  done  all  that  the 

law  required  of  us,  and  if  this  is  legally  accounted  our  doing,  then  ars 
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we  under  no  penalty  of  suffering,  and  his  suffering  in  our  stead  was 
more  than  the  law  and  the  case  required.  8.  That  this  involves  a 
fiction  opposed  to  the  ends  of  moral  government,  and  shuts  out  tlie  oUi- 
gation  of  personal  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  ;  so  far,  therefore,  is  it 
from  being  a  demoQStration  of  God's  righteousness,  his  rectoral  justice, 
that  it  transfers  the  obligation  of  obedience  from  the  subjects  of  the  Divine 
government  to  Christ,  and  leaves  man  without  law,  and  God  witliout 
dominion,  which  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  favourable 
to  license  of  every  kind.  4.  This  is  not  satisfaction  in  any  good  sense ; 
it  is  merely  the  performance  of  all  that  the  law  requires  by  one  person 
■nbstituted  for  another. 

Again,  the  terms  ^vZI  satisfaction  undftdl  equivalent,  are  taken  by  the 
Antinomianw  in  the  sense  of  the  payment  of  debts  by  a  surety  for  him 
who  has  not  the  means  of  payment ;  as  though  sins  were  analogous  to 
eivil  debts.   This  proceeds  upon  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  cancel- 
.ling  of  a  debt  of  judicial  obligation,  with  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
money.     We  have  already  seen  the  difierence  between  the  relation  of  a 
Ein'ier  to  his  oflended  Judge  and  Sovereign,  and  that  of  a  pecuniary 
debtor  to  a  creditor,  and  have  pointed  out  the  basis  of  the  metaphor, 
when  it  occurs  as  a  figurative  representation  in  Scripture.     Such  pay- 
ment  would  not  be  satisfaction  in  the  proper  sense,  which  stands  opposed 
to  payment,  and  means  the  acceptance  of  something  in  the  place  of 
what  is  due,  with  which  the  Lawgiver  is  content.     Nor  can  any  such 
sense  be  forced  upon  the  term  satisfaction,  for  we  have  no  such  repre* 
sentation  in  Scripture  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  that  it  is,  in  principle, 
like  the  payment  of  so  many  talents  or  pounds  by  one  person,  for  so 
many  talents  or  poimds  owing  by  another,  and  which  thereby  cancels  all 
future  obligation.     His  atoning  act  consisted  in  suffering,  ^  the  just  for 
the  unjust ;"  neither  in  doing  just  so  many  holy  acts  as  we  were  bound 
to  do,  nor  in  suffering  the  precise  quantum  of  pain  which  we  deserved 
to  suffer,  neither  of  which  appears  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  even  pos- 
sible ;  but  doing  and  suffering  that  which  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  glory 
and  dignity  of  the  person  thus  coming  uuder  the  bond  of  the  law,  both 
as  to  obedience  and  suffering,  was  accounted  by  God  to  be  a  sufiicient 
**  demonstration  of  his  righteousness,"  in  showing  mercy  to  all  who  truly 
beUeve  in  him.     And  as  this  notion  of  ptiyment  in  full  and  kind  by  a 
surety  is  contrary  to  the  import  of  satisfaction,  so  also  is  it  inconsistent 
with  the  import  of  the  phrase,  a  full  equivalent.     He  who  pays  a  civil 
debt  ill  full  for  another,  does  not  render  an  equivalent ;  but  gives  pre. 
cisely  what  the  original  obligation  required.     So,  if  the  obedience  of 
Christ  were  equal  in  quantity  and  degree  to  all  the  acts  of  obedience 
due  by  men,  and  is  to  be  accounted  theirs,  there  is  no  equivalent  offered ; 
but  the  same  thing  is  done,  only  it  is  done  by  another ;  and  if  the  penal 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  nature,  quantity,  and  intenseness,  equal  te 
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the  punishment  of  a]l  sinners,  in  time  {md  eternity  takea  together,.aDd 
are  to  be  accounted  their  sufferings,  no  proper  equivalent  is  offered  in 
the  case.  The  only  true  sense  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  being  a  foil 
equivalent  for  the  remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty,  is,  that 
they  equally  availed  to  the  satisfying  of  Divine  justice,  and  vindicatiog 
the  authority  of  his  laws ;  that  ^ey  were  equivalent,  in  the  estimation 
of  a  just  Governor,  in  the  administration  of  his  laws,  to  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty ;  equivalent  in  effect  to  a  legal  satUfacUonf  which  would 
consist  in  the  enforcement  upon  the  persons  of  the  offenders  of  llie 
penalty  of  the  violated  commandment. 

Another  consequence  to  which  the  Antinomian  view  leads,  is,  that 
it  makes  the  justification  of  men  a  matter  o£  rights  not  o^  grate. 

We  can  easily,  when  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  properly  stated, 
answer  the  infidel  and  Socinian  objection,  that  it  destroys  the  freo  and 
gracious  nature  of  an  act  of  forgiveness.  For,  not  to  urge  again  what 
has  before  been  advanced,  that  the  Father  was  the  fountain  of  this  mercy, 
and  ^*gave^^  the  Son ;  the  satis&otion  was  qiad  recuMbUey  or  such  as 
God  might  have  refused.  For  if  the  laws,  under  which  God  had  placed 
us,  were  <'  holy,  just,  and  good,"  which  is  their  real  character,  and  if  the 
penalties  attached  to  their  violation  were  righteous,  which  must  also  be 
conceded,  then  it  would  have  been  righteous,  every  way  consistent  with 
the  glory  of  God,  and  with  every  perfection  of  his  nature,  to  have 
enforced  the  penalty.  The  satisfaction  offered  might  not  be  unjust  in 
him  to  accept,  and  yet  he  was  clearly  under  no  obligation  to  accept  it 
could  it  have  been  offered  independent  of  himself,  much  less  could  he 
be  under  any  obligation  to  provide  it,  which  he  did.  The  offender  could 
have  no  right  to  claim  such  a  provision,  and  it  depended,  therefore,  solely 
on  the  will  of  God,  and  as  such  was  an  act  of  the  highest  grace. 

Again,  the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  through  an  atonement,  is  not  dejure^ 
that  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right  It  is  made  to  consist 
with  law,  but  is  not  in  any  sense  by  the  law.  However  valuable  the 
atonement,  yet,  independent  of  the  favour  and  grace  of  the  Lawgiver,  it 
could  not  have  obtained  our  pardon.  Both  must  concur  in  order  to 
this,  the  kindness  and  compassion  of  the  being  offended  inducing  him 
to  accept  BoiisfacAonj  and  such  a  satisfaction  as  would  render  it  moraDy 
fit  and  honourable  in  him  to  offer  forgiveness.  *«  By  grace,"  therefore, 
we  ''  are  saved ;"  and  nothing  that  Christ  has  done,  renders  us  not 
deserving  of  punishment,  or  cancels  our  obligations  as  creatures  and 
subjects,  as  a  surety  cancels  the  obligations  of  a  debtor,  whose  debt  he 
pays  for  him.  Forgiveness  in  God  can,  therefore,  be  no  other  than  an 
act  of  high  and  distinguished  mercy. 

We  are  also  to  consider,  even  now  that  the  atonement  has  been 
accepted,  and  the  promise  of  forgiveness  proclaimed,  upon  the  conditions 

repentance  and  faith,  that  we  claim  foi^iveness  not  on  the  ground  of 
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justice,  but  on  that  of  the  faithfulness  of  God,  who  has  been  [leased  to 
bind  himself  by  promises ;  and  also  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  are 
&rther  illustrated  by  his  not  proceeding  to  extremities  against  us  upon 
our  first  refusals  of  his  overtures,  of  which  all  are  in  some  degree  guilty. 
He  exercises  toward  us,  in  all  cases,  ^al\  long  suffering,"  and  calls 
us  not  hastily  to  account  for  our  neglect  of  the  Gospel,  any  more  than 
for  the  infractions  of  his  law,  both  which  he  might  do,  were  his  govem- 
inejit  severe  and  his  mercy  reluctant. 

But  abundantly  as  the  objection  may  thus  be  answered,  it  is  not  to  be 
satisfactorily  refuted,  on  the  Antinomian  principle,  that  Christ  paid  our  debt| 
in  the  sense  of  yielding  to  the  law,  in  kind  and  in  quantity,  those  acts  of 
obedience,  or  that  penalty  of  suffering,  or  both,  which  the  law  requured. 
The  matter  in  that  case,  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  loses  its  character  of 
grace,  and  is  reduced  to  a  strictly  equitable  proceeding  ;  or  at  least  the 
mercy  is  of  no  higher  a  kind  than  is  the  mercy  of  a  creditor  who  accepts 
the  full  amount  of  his  debt  from  the  surety  instead  of  the  debtor,  which  10 
assuredly  much  below  that  love  of  the  Father,  to  which  allusions  so 
admiring  and  so  grateful  are  oden  made  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
consequences,  also,  become  absurd  and  wholly  contradictory  to  the 
Scriptures ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  inconsistent 
with  conditions  of  pardon  and  acceptance  ;  for  if  the  debt  is  inlhis  sense 
actually  tendered  and  accepted,  on  what  ground  can  conditions  of  release 
stand  ?  It  is,  therefore,  consistent  in  the  Antinomian  scheme,  to  deny 
an  conditions  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  and  to  make  repentance  and  faith 
merely  the  means  through  which  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
previous  and  eternal  election.  By  them,  as  fulfilled  conditions,  their 
relation  to  €rod  is  not  changed,  so  that  from  guilty  and  condemned 
criminals  they  become  sons  of  God.  Such  they  were  previous  to  faith, 
and  previous  even  to  birth,  and  thus  the  Scripture  is  contradicted,  which 
represents  believers  before  repentance  and  faith,  to  be  '<  the  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others."  That  passage  also  in  Gaktians  loses  its  mean- 
ing, **  we  have  beUeved  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
the  &ith  of  Christ" 

With  such  explanations  of  the  terms  of  the  first  of  the  two  opinions  on 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  above  given,  it  may  be  taken  as  fiiUy  accordant 
with  the  doctrme  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  important  subject. 

Another  remark  may  here  be  in  its  proper  place.  It  has  been  some, 
times  said  by  theologians,  sufficiently  sound  in  their  general  views  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  that  we  know  not  the  vincidumi  or  bond 
of  connection,  between  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  pardon  of  siiv 
and  this,  therefore,  they  place  among  the  mysteries  of  religion.  To  me 
this  appears  rather  to  arise  from  obscure  views  of  the  atonement  than  from 
the  absence  of  information  on  this  point  in  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
Mysteries  of  love  and  incomprehensible  facts  are  found,  it  is  true,  in 
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the  incarnation,  humiliation,  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  vmcutei, 
or  connection  of  those  sufferings  appears  to  be  matter  of  express  rereUu 
tion,  when  it  is  declared  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  **  a  demonstratioo 
of  the  righteousness  of  God,"  of  his  righteous  character  and  his  just 
administration,  and  therefore  allowed  the  honourable  exercise  of  mercj 
without  impeachment  of  justice,  or  any  repeal  or  relaxation  of  his  laws. 
If  it  be  meant,  in  this  allegation  of  mystery,  that  it  is  not  discoverable 
how  the  death  of  Christ  is  as  adequate  a  display  of  the  justice  of  God,  as 
though  offenders  had  been  personally  punished,  this  also  is  clearly  in 
opposition  to  what  the  apostle  has  said,  in  the  passage  which  has  been 
so  oilen  referred  to,  ''  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiatioo, 
through  faitli  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness,"  sig  sv6st^n  n^ 
6ixaio(ruvT]^  aMTXjfor  a  demanstradonj  or  haxifbstation  of  his  righteous- 
ness ;  nor  surely  can  the  particulars  before  stated  in  explanation  of  this 
point,  be  well  weighed,  without  our  perceiving  how  gloriously  the  holi- 
ness and  essential  rectitude  of  God,  as  well  as  his  rectoral  justice,  were 
illustrated  by  this  proceeding ;  this,  surely,  is  manifestation,  not 
mystery. 

For,  generally  speaking,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  cod> 
ceive  how  the  authority  of  a  law  may  be  upheld,  and  the  justice  of  its 
administration  made  manifest,  even  when  its  penalty  is  exacted  in  some 
other  way  than  the  punishment  of  the  party  offending.  When  the 
Locrian  legislator  voluntarily  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes,  to 
save  that  of  his  son  condemned  by  his  own  statutes  to  lose  both,  and 
did  this  that  the  law  might  neither  be  repealed  nor  exist  without  effi- 
cacy ;  who  does  not  see  that  the  authority  of  his  laws  was  as  much, 
nay  more,  impressively  sanctioned  than  if  his  son  had  endured  the  full 
penalty  ?  The  case,  it  is  true,  has  in  it  nothing  parallel  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  except  in  that  particular  which  it  is  here  adduced  to  illustrate ; 
but  it  shows  that  it  is  not,  in  all  cases,  necessary  for  the  upholding  of  a 
firm  government  that  the  offender  himself  should  be  punished.  This  is 
the  natural  mode  of  maintaining  authority ;  but  not,  in  all  cases,  the  only 
one ;  and,  in  that  of  the  redemption  of  man,  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  its  brightest  manifestation  securing  this  end,  and  yet  opening  to  man 
the  door  of  hope.  The  strict  justice  of  the  case  required  that  the 
righteous  character  of  the  Divine  administration  should  be  upheld  ;  bat. 
in  fact,  by  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  being  made  the  only  means  of 
pardon,  it  has  received  a  stamp  more  legible  and  impressive  than  the 
extreme  punishment  of  offenders,  however  awful,  while  it  connects  love 
with  justice,  and  presents  God  to  us  at  once  exact  in  righteousness  and 
affectingly  gracious  and  merciful.  "  The  Judge  himself  bore  the  punish- 
ment of  transgression,  while  he  published  an  amnesty  to  the  guilty,  and 
thus  assorted  the  authority,  and  importance,  and  worth  of  the  law  by 
that  very  act  which  beamed  forth  love  unspeakable,  and  displayed  a 
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compassion  which  knew  no  obstacle  but  the  unwillingness  of  the  crimi- 
nals to  accept  it.  The  eternal  Word  became  flesh,  and  exhibited,  in 
sufferings  and  in  death,  that  combination  of  holiness  and  mercy  which, 
believed,  must  excite  love,  and,  if  loved,  must  produce  resemblance." 
{Erskine  on  Revealed  Rdigion,)  <<  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other."  Thus  the  vinculum^  that 
which  connects  the  death  of  Christ  with  our  salvation,  is  simply  the 
security  which  it  gives  to  the  righteous  administration  of  the  Divine 
government. 

An  objection  is  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
to  the  justice  of  laying  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  upon  the  inqocent, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  consider.  The  objection  resolves 
itself  into  an  inquiry  how  far  such  benevolent  interpositions  of  one  per- 
son  for  another,  as  involve  sacrifice  and  suflering,  may  go  without 
violating  justice ;  and  when  the  subject  is  followed  in  this  direction, 
the  objection  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  weight. 

That  it  has  always  been  held  a  virtue  to  endure  inconveniences,  to 
encounter  danger,  and  even  to  sufier  for  the  sake  of  others,  in  certain 
circumstances,  cannot  be  denied,  and  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  con- 
trolling such  acts  by  raising  any  questions  as  to  their  justice.  Parents 
and  fiiends  not  only  endure  labour  and  make  sacrifices  for  their  chil- 
dren  and  connections,  but  of\en  submit  to  positive  pain  in  accomplishing 
that  to  which  their  afiection  prompts  them.  To  save  a  fellow  creature 
perishing  by  water  or  fire,  generous  minds  often  expose  themselves  to 
great  personal  risk  of  life,  and  even  sometimes  perish  in  the  attempt ; 
yet  the  claims  of  hiunanity  are  considered  sufiicient  to  justify  such 
deeds,  which  are  never  blamed,  but  always  applauded.  No  man's  life 
we  grant,  is  at  his  own  disposal ;  but  in  all  cases  where  it  is  agreed 
that  God,  the  only  being  who  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  life,  has  led  men 
at  liberty  to  ofier  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  others,  no  one  questions 
the  justice  of  their  doing  it.  Thus,  when  a  patriot  army  marches  to 
almost  certain  destruction  to  defend  its  coasts  from  foreign  invasion  and 
violence,  the  established  notion  that  the  life  of  every  man  is  placed  by 
God  at  the  disposal  of  his  country,  justifies  the  hazard.  It  is  still  a 
clearer  instance,  because  matter  of  revelation,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  we  ougJU  <<  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,"  that  is  for  the 
Church  and  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  world.  Christians  are  called 
to  pursue  their  duty  of  instructing,  and  reforming,  and  saving  others, 
though,  in  some  cases,  the  active  services  into  which  they  may  be  led 
will  shorten  life ;  and  in  times  of  persecution  it  is  obligatory  upon  them 
not  only  to  be  ready  to  sufier,  but  to  die,  rather  than  deny  Christ.  No 
one  questions  the  justice  of  this,  because  all  see  that  the  Author  and 
Lord  of  the  lives  of  men  has  given  to  them  the  right  of  thus  disposing 

of  life,  nor  dp  we  ever  hear  it  urged,  that  it  was  unjust  in  him  to  teici^iu^ 
Vol.  II.  10 
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tiiem  to  submit  to  the  pain  of  racks  and  fires,  and  other  modes  oi  violeiit 
death,  which  they  certainly  did  not  deserve,  and  when,  as  to  any  crime 
meriting  public  and  ignominious  death,  they  were,  doubtless,  innocent 
These  cases  are  not  adduced  as  paraUel  to  the  death  of  Christ  fi>r 
sinners ;  but  so  far  they  agree  with  it  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
providence,  and  by  express  appointment  of  God,  men  suffer  and  even 
die  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  in  some  cases  the  morally  worthy,  the 
comparatively  innocent,  die  for  the  instruction,  and,  instrumentally,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  unworthy  and  vicious.  There  is  a  similarity  in  the 
two  cases  also  in  other  particulars,  as  that  the  suffering  danger  or  death 
is  in  both  matter  of  choice,  not  of  compukion  or  necessity ;  and  that 
there  is  a  right  in  the  parties  to  choose  suffering  and  death,  thoa^ 
as  we  shall  see,  this  right  in  benevolent  men  is  of  a  different  kind  to 
that  with  which  Christ  was  invested. 

Some  writers  of  great  eminence  on  the  doctrine  of  atonement  have 
urged  also,  in  answer  to  the  objection  before  us,  the  suffering  of  persons 
in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  others,  as  children  on  account  of  the 
crimes  of  their  parents,  both  by  the  natural  constitution  of  things  and 
by  the  laws  of  many  states ;  but  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  derive 
any  real  illustration  from  these  examples ;  for,  as  a  modern  writer  weD 
observes,  **  the  principles  upon  which  the  Catholic  opinion  is  defended 
destroy  every  kind  of  similarity  between  these  cases  and  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  In  all  such  instances  of  the  extension  of  punishment,  persons 
suffer  for  sins  of  which  they  are  innocent,  but  wifiiout  their  consent, 
in  consequence  of  a  constitution  under  which  they  are  bom,  and  by  a 
disposition  of  events  which  they  probably  lament ;  and  their  suffinring 
is  not  supposed  to  have  any  effect  in  alleviating  the  evils  incurred  by 
those  whose  punishment  they  bear."  {HUVs  Lectures.) 

In  all  the  cases  mentioned  above,  as  most  in  point  in  this  argument, 
we  grant  that  there  is  no  instance  of  satisfaction  by  vicarious  punish- 
ment ;  no  legal  substitution  of  one  person  for  another.  With  respect 
to  human  governments,  they  could  not  justly  adopt  this  principle  in  any 
case.  They  could  not  oblige  an  innocent  person  to  suffer  for  the  guilty, 
because  that  would  be  unjust  to  him  ;  they  could  not  accept  his  ofier, 
were  he  ever  so  anxious  to  become  the  substitute  of  another,  for  that 
would  be  unjust  to  God,  since  they  have  no  authority  from  him  so  to 
take  away  the  life  of  one  of  his  creatures,  and  the  person  himself  has 
no  authority  to  offer  it.  With  respect  to  the  Divine  government,  a 
parallel  case  is  also  impossible,  because  no  guilty  man  could  be  the 
substitute  for  his  fellows,  his  own  life  being  forfeited ;  and  no  higher 
creature  could  be  that  substitute,  of  which  we  are  fliUy  assured  by  tfai% 
that  if  it  was  necessary  that  Christ,  who  is  infinitely  above  all  creatures, 
should  suffer  for  us,  in  order  that  God  might  be  just  in  justifying  the 
guilty,  then  his  justice  could  not  have  been  manifested  by  the  interpM^ 
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tion  of  any  creature  whatever  in  our  behalf;  and,  tlierefore,  the  legal 
obstacle  to  our  pardon  must  have  remained  in  full  force.  There  can  be 
DO  full  parallel  to  this  singular  and  only  case ;  but  yet,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  justice,  which  is  here  the  only  point  under  consideration,  it  rests 
on  the  same  pringiples  as  those  before  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  8U 
Faul  we  see  a  willing  sufferer ;  he  chooses  to  suffer  and  to  die  '<  for  the 
elect's  sake,"  and  that  he  might  publish  the  Gospel  to  the  world.  He 
knew  that  this  would  be  his  lot,  and  he  glories  in  the  prospect.  He 
gave  up  cheerfully  what  might  have  remained  to  him  of  life  by  the 
constitution  of  nature.  Was  it,  then,  unjust  in  God  to  accept  this  offer. 
ing  of  generous  devotedness  for  the  good  of  mankind,  when  the  offering 
was  in  obedience  to  his  own  will  ?  Certainly  not.  Was  it  an  unjust 
act  toward  God,  that  is,  did  it  violate  the  right  of  God  over  his  life,  for 
St*  Paul  to  choose  to  die  for  the  Gospel  ?  Certainly  not.  For  God  had 
given  to.  him  the  right  of  thus  disposing  of  his  life,  by  making  it  his  duty 
to  die  for  the  truth.  The  same  considerations  of  choice  and  right  unite 
in  the  sufierings  of  our  Lord,  though  the  case  itself  was  one  of  an  infi. 
nitely  higher  naturo,  a  circumstance  which  strengthens  but  does  nof. 
change  the  principle.  He  was  a  willing  substitute,  and  choice  was  in 
him  abundantly  more  free  and  unbiassed  than  it  could  be  in  a  creature, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  he  was  not  a  creature.  His  incarnation  was 
voluntary ;  and,  when  incarnate,  his  sufferings  were  still  a  matter  of 
choice ;  nor  was  he,  in  the  same  sense  as  his  disciples,  under  the  power 
of  men.  *<  No  man  taketh  my  life  firom  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  my. 
self."  He  had  the  right  of  doing  so  in  a  sense  that  no  creature  could 
have.  He  died  not  only  because  the  Father  willed  it ;  not  because  the 
right  of  living  or  dying  had  been  conceded  to  him  as  a  moral  trust,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  apostles ;  but  because,  having  himself  the  supreme 
power  of  life  and  death,  from  his  boundless  benevolence  to  man,  he 
willed  to  die ;  and  thus  was  there,  in  this  substitution,  a  concurrence  of 
the  Lawgiver,  and  the  consent  of  the  substitute.  To  say  that  any  thing 
is  unjusty  is  to  say  that  the  rights  of  some  one  are  invaded ;  but  if,  in 
this  case,  no  right  was  invaded,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  clear, 
then  was  there  in  the  case  nothing  of  injustice  as  assumed  in  the  objec 
tion.  The  whole  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  a  question  not  o£  justice, 
but  of  the  wisdom  of  admitting  a  substitute  to  take  the  place  of  the 
guilty.  In  the  circumstances,  first  of  the  willingness  of  the  substitute 
to  submit  to  the  penalty,  and  secondly  of  his  right  thus  to  dispose  of 
himself;  the  justice  of  the  proceeding  is  fully  cleared ;  and  the  question 
of  wisdom  is  to  be  determined  by  this  consideration,  whether  the  end 
of  punishment  could  be  as  well  answered  by  this  translation  of  the 
penalty  to  a  substitute  as  if  the  principals  themselves  had  personally 
been  held  to  undergo  it.  This,  when  the  whole  evangelical  scheme  is 
taken  into  account,  embracing  the  means  and  conditions  by  'whVcVi  \.Vv%X 
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substitution  is  made  available,  and  the  concomitants  by  which  it  is 
attended,  as  before  explained,  is  also  obvious — ^the  law  of  God  is  not 
repealed  nor  relaxed,  but  established ;  those  who  continue  disobedieDt 
fall  into  aggravated  condemnation,  and  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  mercy  of  God  thus  conceded,  are  restored  to  the  capacity  and  dis- 
position of  obedience,  and  that  perfectly  and  eternally  in  a  future  state 
of  existence ;  so  that,  as  the  end  of  punishment  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  law  and  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  this  end  b  even 
more  abundantly  accomplished  by  this  glorious  interposition  of  the  com- 
passion  and  adorable  wisdom  of  God  our  Saviour. 

So  unfounded  is  this  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  suffer- 
ings of  Christ ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  th6  difficulty  of  reconciliiig 
those  sufierings  to  the  Divine  justice  does  not,  in  truth,  lie  with  us,  bat 
with  the  Socinians.  Difierent  opinions,  as  to  the  nature  and  end  of 
those  sufferings,  neither  lessen  nor  heighten  them.  The  extreme  and 
emphatic  sufferings  of  our  Lord  is  a  fact  which  stands  unalterably  upon 
the  record  of  the  inspired  history.  We  who  regard  Christ  as  suffering 
by  virtue  of  a  voluntary  substitution  of  himself  in  our  room  and  stead, 
can  account  for  such  agonies,  and,  by  the  foregoing  argoments,  can 
reconcile  them  to  justice ;  but,  as  our  Lord  was  perfectly  and  absolute^ 
innocent,  as  *<he  did  no  sin,"  and  was,  in  this  respect,  distinguished  from 
all  men  who  ever  lived,  and  who  have  all  sinned,  by  being  entirel} 
'^holy  and  harmless,"  ^separated  from  sinners,"  how  will  they  reconcOe 
it  tOx  Divine  justice  that  he  should  be  thus  as  pre-eminent  in  suffering 
as  he  was  in  virtue,  and  when,  according  to  them,  he  sustained  a  per- 
sonal character  only,  and  not  a  vicarious  one?  For  this  difficolty 
they  have,  and  can  have  no  rational  solution. 

As  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  xviii,  20,  which  Socinians  sometimes 
urge  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  passion,  it  is  briefly  but 
satisfactorily  answered  by  Grotius.  **  Socinus  objects  from  Ezekiel, 
*  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die ;  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son.'  But 
in  these  words  God  does  not  teach  us  what  he  must  necessarily  do ;  but 
what  [in  a  particular  case]  he  had  freely  decreed  to  do.  It  no  more, 
therefore,  follows  from  hence,  that  it  is  unjust  altogether  for  a  son  to 
bear  any  part  of  the  punishment  of  his  father's  crime,  than  that  it  is 
unjust  for  a  sinner  not  to  die.  The  place  itself  evinces  that  Grod  does 
not  here  treat  of  perpetual  and  immutable  right ;  but  of  that  ordinary 
course  of  his  providence  which  he  was  determined  hereafter  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  that  he  might  cut  off*  all  occasion  of  com- 
plaint." {De  toHsfactume,) 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
RsDBXPTioif — Sacrifiobs  of  the  Law. 

It  haSy  then,  been  established,  upon  the  testimony  of  various  texts,  m 
which  the  doctrine  is  laid  down,  not  in  the  language  of  metaphor  and 
allusion,  but  clearly  and  expressly,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  vicarious 
and  propitiatory ;  and  that  by  it  a  satisfaction  was  offered  to  the  Divine 
ju^ce  for  the  transgressions  of  men ;  in  consideration  of  which  pardon 
and  salvation  are  ofiered  to  them  in  the  Gospel  through  faith ;  and  I 
have  preferred  to  adduce  these  clear  and  cogent  proofs  of  this  great 
principle  of  our  religion,  in  the  first  place,  from  those  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  there  are  no  sacrificial  terms,  no  direct  allu- 
sions  to  the  atonements  of  the  law,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levitical 
piacular  system,  to  show  that,  independent  of  the  latter  class  of  texts, 
the  doctrine  may  be  established  against  the  Socinians ;  and,  also,  that 
by  having  first  settled  the  meaning  of  the  leading  passages,  we  may 
more  satisfactorily  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  use  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  reference 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  a  subject  in  which,  from  its  nature,  the  opponents 
of  the  atonement,  find  a  freedom  of  remark  and  license  of  criticism,  by 
which  they  are  apt  to  mislead  and  perplex  the  unwary.  This  second 
class  of  texts,  however,  when  approached  by  the  light  of  the  argument 
already  made  good,  and  exhibited  also  in  that  of  their  own  evidence, 
wiU  afiford  the  most  triumphant  refutation  of  the  notions  of  those  who, 
(o  their  denial  of  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord,  add  a  proud  and  Pharisaic 
rejection  of  the  sacrificial  efficacy  of  his  death. 

We  shall  not,  in  the  first  instance,  advert  to  the  sacrifices  under  the 
patriarchal  dispensation,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists,  a  subject  on  which  some  remarks  will  be  ofiTered  in  the  sequel* 
Among  the  Jews,  sacrifices  were  unquestionably  of  Divine  original ;  and 
as  tenns  taken  from  them  are  found  applied  so  frequently  to  Christ  and 
to  his  sufferings  in  the  New  Testament,  they  serve  farther  to  explain 
that  peculiarity  under  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  apostles  regarded 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  afibrd  additional  proof  that  it  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  as  the  grand  universal  sin  offering 
for  the  whole  world. 

He  is  announced  by  John,  his  forerunner,  as  <<  the  Lamb  of  God  ;" 
and  that  not  with  reference  to  meekness  or  any  other  moral  virtue ; 
bat  with  an  accompanying  phrase,  which  would  communicate  to  a  Jew 
the  full  sacrificial  sense  of  the  term  employed — **  the  Lamb  of  God 
^rhich  TAKETH  AWAY  the  sin  of  the  world."  He  is  called  our  pass. 
QVEB,  sacrificed  for  us."     He  is  said  to  have  given  <'  himself  for  us,  an 
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OFFERING  and  A  8ACBIFICE  to  GoD,  foF  E  sweet-smelUiig  savour."  As 
a  Priest,  it  was  necessary  he  should  have  somewhat  to  offer ;  and  he 
offered  himself,  <<his  own  blood,"  to  which  is  ascrihed  the  washing 
away  of  sin,  and  our  eternal  redemption.  He  is  declared  to  have  "  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himsblf,"  to  have  "  by  himself  purged 
our  sins,"  to  have  "  sanctified  the  people  by  his  own  blood,"  to  have 
**  offered  to  God  one  sacrifice  for  sins."  Add  to  these,  and  innume- 
rable other  similar  expressions  and  allusions,  the  argument  of  the  apostle 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which,  by  proving  at  length,,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law, 
he  most  unequivocally  assumes,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  sacrifice 
and  sin  offering,  for  without  that  it  would  no  more  have  been  capalile 
of  comparison  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  than  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Stephen,  or  St.  James,  all  martyrs  and  sufferers  for  the  truth, 
who  had  recently  sealed  their  testimony  with,  their  blood.  This  very 
comparison,  we  may  boldly  affirm,  is  utterly  imaccountable  and  absurd 
on  any  hypothesis  which  denies  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  for  what  rdation 
could  his  death  have  to  the  Levitical  immolations  and  offerings,  if  it  had 
no  sacrificial  character?  Nothing  could,  in  fact,  be  more  imsleadiDg, 
and  even  absurd,  than  to  apply  those  terms,  which,  both  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  were  in  use  to  express  the  various  processes  and  means 
of  atonement  and  piacular  propitiation,  if  the  apostles  and  Christ  himself 
did  not  intend  to  represent  his  death  strictly  as  an  expiation  for  sin : — 
mideadingy  because  such  would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  inference 
from  the  terms  themselves,  which  had  acquired  this  as  their  established 
meaning;  and  absurd^  because  if,  as  Socinians  say,  they  used  them 
metaphorically,  there  was  not  even  an  ideal  resemblance  between  the 
figure,  and  that  which  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.  So  totally  irrele- 
vant, indeed,  will  those  terms  appear  to  any  notion  entertained  of  the 
death  of  Christ  which  excludes  its  expiatory  character,  that  to  assume 
that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  used  them  as  metaphors,  is  profanely  to^ 
r.ssume  them  to  be  such  writers  as  would  not  in  any  other  case  be  tole- 
rated; writers  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  commonest  rules  of  elocu- 
tion, and  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  be  teachers  of  others,  not  only  itw 
religion  but  in  things  of  inferior  importance. 

The  use  of  such  terms,  we  have  said,  would  not  only  be  wholly  ab— 
surd,  but  criminally  misleading  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews, 
who  were  first  converted  to  Christianity.  To  them  the  notion  of  pro- 
pitiatory offerings,  offerings  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  arwf 
which  expiated  the  crimes  of  offenders,  was  most  familiar,  and  the 
'•orresponding  terms  in  constant  use.  The  bold  denial  of  this  by  Dr. 
I'riestley  might  well  bring  upon  him  the  reproof  of  Archbishop  Magee 
v.'ho,  af\er  establishing  this  point  from  the  Greek  and  J^atin  writers,  ob 

serves,  "  So  clearly  does  their  language  announce  the  notion  of  a  iiro. 
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piiiatory  atonement^  that  if  we  would  avoid  an  imputation  on  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's fairnessy  we  are  driven,  of  necessity,  to  question  the  extent  of  his 
acquaintance  with  those  writers."  The  reader  may  consult  the  instances 
given  by  this  writer,  in  No.  5  of  his  Illustrations  appended  to  his  Dis- 
cpurses on  the  Atonement;  and  particularly  the  tenth  chapter,  of 
Grotius's  De  Satisfactione,  whose  learning  has  most  amply  illustrated 
and  firmly  settled  this  view  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  The  use  to  be 
made  of  this  in  the  argument  is,  that  as  the  apostles  found  the  very 
terms  they  used  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  efiicacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  fixed  in  an  expiatory  signification  among  the  Greeks,  they 
could  not,  in  honesty,  use  them  in  a  distant  figurative  sense,  much  less 
in  a  contrary  one,  without  due  notice  of  their  having  invested  them  with 
a  new  import  being  given  to  their  readers.  From  a/o^,  a  pollution,  an 
impurity,  which  was  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  are  derived  a/vi^u  and 
m^io^u,  which  denote  the  act  of  expiation ;  xa^aifw  too,  to  purify,  cleanse, 
is  applied  to  the  efiect  of  expiation ;  and  iXo^u  denotes  the  method  of 
propitiating  the  gods  by  sacrifice.  Tliese,  and  other  words  of  similar 
import,  are  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the  evangelists 
and  apostles ;  but  they  give  no  notice  of  using  them  in  any  strange  and 
altered  sense ;  and  when  they  apply  them  to  the  death  of  Christ,  they 
must,  therefore,  be  understood  to  use  them  in  their  received  meaning. 

In  like  manner  the  Jews  had  their  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  the  terms 
and  phrases  used  in  them  are,  in  like  manner,  employed  by  the  apostles 
to  characterize  the  death  of  their  Lord ;  and  they  would  have  been  as 
guilty  of  misleading  their  Jewish  as  their  Gentile  readers,  had  they  em- 
ployed  them  in  a  new  sense,  and  without  warning,  which,  unquestionably, 
ihey  never  gave. 

The  force  of  this  has  been  felt,  and  as,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  the  two 
points,  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  their  typical 
signature  have  been  questioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  each. 

As  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show  that  all  the  Levitical  oflferings  were  of  this  character. 
Hiere  were  also  ofierings  for  persons  and  for  things  prescribed  for  puri- 
fication, which  were  incidental ;  but  even  they  grew  out  of  the  leading 
notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  legal  purification  which  resulted 
from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  the  grand  and 
eminent  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  strictly  expiator}',  and  that  by  them 
the  offerers  were  released  from  punishment  and  death,  for  which  ends 
they  were  appointed  by  the  Lawgiver. 

When  we  speak,  too,  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  we  do  not  mean,  eithei 
on  the  one  hand,  such  a  substitution  as  that  the  victim  should  bear  the 
name  quantum  of  pain  and  suffering  as  the  offender  himself;  or,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  offender  as  a  mere  symbolical 
act,  by  which  he  confessed  his  desert  of  punishment ;  but  a  substitut'On 
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foade  by  Divine  appointment,  by  which  the  victim  was  exposed  to  sufier- 
uigs  and  death  instead  of  the  offender,  in  virtue  of  which  the  ofiender 
himself  should  be  released.  In  this  view  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
why  so  able  a  writer  as  Archbishop  Magee  should  prefer  to  use  the 
tehn  '<  vicarious  tmporf,"  rather  than  the  simple  and  established  teim 
**  vicarious ;"  since  the  Antinomian  notion  of  substitution  may  be  other- 
wise sufficiently  guarded  against,  and  the  phrase  **  vicarious  imforf*  is 
certainly  capable  of  being  resolved  into  that  figurative  notion  of  mere 
symbolical  action,  which,  however  plausible,  does,  in  fact,  deprive  the 
ancient  sacrifices  of  their  typical^  and  the  oblation  of  Christ  of  its  real 
efficacy.  Vicarious  acting,  is  acting  jR)r  another ;  vicarious  sufiering^ 
is.  suffering  for  another ;  but  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  sufler- 
ing  (n  the  case  of  Christ,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
at  large,  and  not  wholly  by  the  term  itself,  which  is,  however,  useful  for 
this  purpose,  (and  therefore  to  be  preserved,)  that  it  indicates  the  sense 
in  which  those  who  use  it  understand  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that 
Christ  *<  died  for  us,"  to  be  that  he  died  not  merely  ybr  our  hen^^  but 
in  our  stead ;  in  other  words,  that  but  for  his  having  died,  those  who 
believe  in  him  would  personally  have  suffisred  that  death  which  \b  the 
penalty  of  every  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 

That  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  expiatory  and  vicarious,  admitB 
of  abundant  proof. 

The  chief  objections  made  to  this  doctrine,  are,  first,  that  under  the 
law,  in  all  capital  cases,  the  ofi^ender,  upon  legal  proof  or  conviction, 
was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  no  sacrifice  could  exempt  him  from  the 
penalty.  Secondly,  that  in  all  lower  cases  to  which  the  law  had  not 
attached  capital  punishment,  but  pecuniary  mulcts,  or  personal  labour 
or  servitude,  upon  their  non-payment,  this  penalty  was  to  be  strictly 
executed,  and  none  could  plead  any  privilege  or  exemption  on  account 
of  sacrifice ;  and  that  when  sacrifices  were  ordained  with  a  pecuniary 
mulct,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  o^  fine,  one  part  of  which 
was  paid  to  the  state,  the  other  to  the  Church.  This  was  the  mode  of 
argument  adopted  by  the  author  of  «*the  Moral  Philosopher,"  and 
nothing  of  weight  has  been  added  to  these  objections  since. 

Now  much  of  this  may  be  granted,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  argu- 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  is  no  more  than  the  most  orthodox  writers  on  this 
subject  have  often  adverted  to.  The  law,  under  which  the  Jews  were 
placed,  was  at  once,  as  to  them,  both  a  moral  and  a  political  law  ;  and 
the  Lawgiver  excepted  certain  ofiences  from  the  benefit  of  a  paf^n, 
which  implied  exemption  from  temporal  death,  which  was  the  state 
penalty,  and  therefore  would  accept  no  atonement  for  such  transgres- 
sions. Blasphemy,  idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery,  were  those  *'  pre- 
sumptuous sins"  which  were  thus  exempted,  and  the  reason  will  be 

iieen  in  the  political  relation  of  the  people  to  God.    In  refiising  this 
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exemption  from  punishment  in  this  world,  in  certain  cases,  respect  was 
had  to  the  order  and  benefit  of  society.  Running  parallel,  however, 
with  this  political  application  of  the  law  to  the  Jews  as  subjects  of  the 
theocracy,  we  see  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  kept  over  them  as  men 
and  creatures ;  and  if  these  '<  presumptuous  sins,''  of  blasphemy  and 
idolatry,  of  murder  and  adultery,  and  a  few  others,  were  the  only  copt- 
lal  crimes,  considered  politically^  they  were  not  the  only  capital  crimei^ 
considered  morally,  that  is,  there  were  other  crimes  which  would  have 
subjected  the  offender  to  death,  but  for  this  provision  of  expiatory  obla- 
tions. The  true  question  then  is,  whether  such  sacrifices  were  appointed 
by  God,  and  accepted  instead  of  the  personal  punishment  or  life  of  the 
oflTender,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  forfeited,  as  in  the  other  - 
cases ;  and  if  so,  if  the  Ufe  of  animal  sacrifices  was  accepted  instead  of 
the  life  of  man,  then  the  notion  that  they  were  mere  mulcts  and  pecu. 
niary  penalties  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  most  of  the 
Levitical  oblations  is  established. 

That  other  offences,  beside  those  above  mentioned,  were  capital,  that 
is,  exposed  the  offender  to  death,  is  clear  from  this,  that  all  offences 
against  the  law  had  this  capital  character.  As  death  was  the  sanction 
of  the  commandment  given  to  Adam,  so  every  one  who  transgressed 
any  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  became  guilty  of  death  ;  every  man  was 
accursed^  that  is,  devoted  to  die,  who  **  continued  not  in  all  things  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  law ;"  "  the  man  only  that  doeth  these  things 
shall  live  by  them,"  was  the  rule ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  redeem  the 
ofienders  from  this  penalty  that  sacrifices  were  appointed.  So,  "with 
reference  to  the  great  day  of  expiation,  we  read,  '<  For  on  that  day  shall 
the  priest  make  an  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  you  may  be 
clean  from  all  your  sins ;  and  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto 
you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sins^ 
once  a  year,"  Lev.  xvi,  30-34. 

To  prove  that  this  was  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  annual  sacrifices 
of  the  Jews,  we  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  Leviticus  xvii,  10,  11, 
"  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and 
I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
soiTLs :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul." 
Here  the  blood  which  is  said  to  n^ke  atonement  for  the  soul,  is  the  blood 
of  the  victims,  and  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  soul,  is  the  same  as  to 
be  a  ransom  for  the  soul,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  Exodns  xxx, 
12-16,  and  to  be  a  ransom  for  the  soul,  is  to  avert  death.  "  They  shall 
give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  he  no 
plague  among  them,"  by  which  their  lives  might  be  suddenly  taken 
away.  The  "  soul"  is  also  here  used  obviously  for  the  life ;  the  blood, 
or  the  life,  of  the  victims  in  all  the  sacrifices,  was  substituted  for  the  {t^e 
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of  man,  to  preserve  him  from  death,  and  the  victims  were  therefiire 
vicarious.  (Vide  Outram  de  Sacrif,  lib.  1,  c.  xxii.) 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  atonement,  ni)3,  signifying  primarily  to 
caveff  overspread^  has  been  the  subject  of  some  evasive  criticisms.  It 
comes,  however,  in  the  secondary  sense  to  signify  atonement,  or  pro- 
pitiation, because  the  effect  of  that  is  to  covery  or,  in  Scripture  meamn^ 
to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  offences.  The  Septuagint,  also,  renders  it 
by  s^ikoufxoiuuy  to  appease,  to  make  propitious.  It  is  used,  indeed,  where 
the  means  of  atonement  are  not  of  the  sacrificial  kind,  but  these  **  in- 
stances equally  serve  to  evince  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  in  cases 
of  transgression,  to  be  that  of  reconciling  the  offended  Deity,  by  aveit^ 
iDg  his  displeasure ;  so  that  when  the  atonement  for  sin  is  said  to  be 
made  by  sacrifice,  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  the  sacrifice  was  strictly 
a  sacrifice  of  propitiation.  Agreeably  to  this  conclusion  we  find  it  ex- 
pressly declared,  in  the  several  cases  of  piacular  oblations  for  trans- 
gression of  the  Divine  commands,  that  the  sin  for  which  atonement  was 
made  by  those  obleUions,  should  he  forgiven"  (Magee^s  Discourtesy  vol 
i,  page  332.) 

As  the  notion  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  not  vicarious,  but 
mere  mulcts  and  fines,  is  overturned  by  the  general  appointment  of  <ie 
hlood  to  he  an  atonement  for  the  souls f  the  forfeited  lives  of  men,  so  also 
is  it  contradicted  by  particular  instances.  Let  us  refer  to  Lev.  ▼,  15, 16, 
^  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass,  and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy 
things  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath 
done  in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereto,  and  shall  give 
it  to  the  priest"  Here,  indeed,  is  the  proper  <'  fine"  for  the  trespass ; 
but  it  is  added,  <<  he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord,  a  ram 
without  blemish,  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him,  with 
the  ram  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him."  Thus, 
then,  so  far  from  the  sacrifice  being  the  Jme,  the  fine  is  distinguished 
from  it,  and  i^ith  the  ram  only  was  the  atonement  made  to  the  Lord  fi>r 
his  trespass.  Nor  can  the  ceremonies,  with  which  the  trespass  and  sin 
offerings  were  accompanied,  agree  with  any  notion  but  that  of  thdr 
vicarious  character.  The  worshipper,  conscious  of  his  trespass,  brought 
an  animal,  his  own  property,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was 
not  an  eucharistical  act,  not  a  memorial  of  mercies  received,  but  of  sins 
committed.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  the  sym- 
bolical act  of  transfer  of  punishment,  then  slew  it  with  his  own  hand, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  priest,  who  burnt  the  fat  and  part  of  the  animal 
upon  the  altar,  and  having  sprinkled  part  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar, 
and,  in  some  cases,  upon  the  offerer  himself,  poured  the  rest  at  the  hot 
tom  of  the  altar.  And  thus,  we  are  told,  "  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  him,  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.** 

I  clearly  is  it  made  manifest  by  these  actions,  and  by  the  description 
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of  their  nature  and  end,  that  the  animal  bore  the  punishment  of  the 
ofiender,  and  that  by  this  appointment  he  was  reconciled  to  God,  and 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  offences. 

An  equally  strong  proof,  that  the  life  of  the  animal  sacrifice  was 
accepted  in  place  of  the  life  of  man,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  atone« 
ment  was  required  by  the  law  to  be  made,  by  sin  offerings  and  burnt 
ofierings,  for  even  bodily  distempers  and  disorders.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  the  argument  to  explain  the  distinctions  between  these  various  obla- 
tions,  (2)  nor  yet  to  inquire  into  the  reason  which  required  propitiation 
to  be  made  for  corporal  infirmities,  which,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be 
avoided.  They  were,  however,  thus  connected  with  m  as  the  cause 
of  all  these  disorders,  and  God,  who  had  placed  his  residence  among 
the  Israelites,  insisted  upon  a  perfect  ceremonial  purity,  to  impress  upon 
them  a  sense  of  his  moral  purity,  and  the  necessity  of  purification  of 
mind.  Whether  these  were  the  reasons,  or  whatever  other  reason  there 
might  be  in  the  case,  and  whether  it  is  at  all  discoverable  by  us,  all  such 
undean  persons  were  liable  to  death,  and  were  exempted  from  it  only 
by  animal  sacrifices.  This  appear^  fixun  the  conclusion  to  all  the  Le- 
Titical  directions  concerning  the  ceremonial  to  be  followed  in  all  such 
cases.  Lev.  xv,  31,  <'  Thus  shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel 
firom  their  uncleanness ;  that  thst  dib  not  in  (or  by)  their  unclean- 
nesB,  when  they  d^Ue  my  tabernacle  which  U  among  them"  So  that  by 
virtue  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  children  of  Israel  were  saved  from  a 
deathj  which  otherwise  they  would  have  suffered  for  their  uncleanness, 
and  that  by  substituting  the  life  of  the  animal  for  the  life  of  the  offerer. 
Nor  can  it  be  urged,  that  death  is,  in  these  instances,  threatened  only 
as  a  punishment  of  not  observing  these  laws  of  purification,  for  the 
reason  given  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  for  the  threatening  of  death  is 
not  hypothetical  upon  their  not  bringing  the  prescribed  atonement,  but 
is  grounded  upon  the  &ct  of '<  defiling  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which 
was  among  them,''  which  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  all  uncleanness  as 
such,  in  the  first  instance. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  vicarious  character  of  the  principal  sacri- 
fices  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  we  may  instance  those  statedly  offered  for 
the  whole  congregation.  Every  day  were  offered  two  lambs,  one  in 
the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening,  "  for  a  continual  burnt  offer- 
ing." To  these  daily  victims  were  to  be  added,  weekly,  two  other  lambs  for 
the  burnt  offering  of  every  Sabbath.  None  of  these  could  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  fines  for  offences,  since  they  were  offered  for  no  particu- 
lar persons,  and  must  be  considered,  therefore,  unless  resolved  into  an 
unmeaning  ceremony,  piacular  and  vicarious.  To  pass  over,  however, 
the  monthly  sacrifices,  and  those  offered  at  the  great  feasts,  it  is  suffi- 

(2)  On  this  8ul)ject,  seo  Outram  De  Sacrifieiis. 
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cient  to  fix  upon  those  which  are  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebpews,  oflbred  on  the  solemn  anniversary  of  expiation.  On  that 
day,  to  other  prescribed  sacrifices,  were  to  be  added  another  ram  for  a 
burnt  ofiering,  and  another  goat,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  sacrifices, 
for  a  sin  ofiering,  whose  blood  was  to  be  carried  by  the  high  priest  into 
the  inner  sanctuary,  which  was  not  done  by  the  blood  of  any  other  vic- 
tim, except  the  bullock,  which  was  ofiered  the  same  day  as  a  sin  ofiering 
for  the  family  of  Aaron.  *^  The  circumstances  of  this  ceremony,  wher^ 
atonement  was  to  be  made  *for  aU  the  sins*  of  the  whole  Jewish  people, 
are  so  strikingly  significant  that  they  deserve  a  particular  detail.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  commanded  to 
offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat,  as  sin  ofierings,  the  one  for  himself,  and  the 
'other  for  the  people,  and  having  sprinkled  the  Mood  of  these,  in  doe 
form,  before  the  meircy  seat,  to  lead  forth  a  second  goat,  denominated 
the  scape  goat ;  and  afler  laying  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
scape  V  goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  to 
put  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal,  thus  bear- 
ing the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilderness ;  in  this  manner 
expressing,  by  an  action  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  the  aUme^ 
mentf  which  it  is  affirmed  was  to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin 
ofiering,  consisted  in  removing  from  the  people  their  iniquities  by  this 
translation  of  them  to  the  animal.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
ceremony  of  the  scape  goat  is  not  a  distinct  one ;  it  is  a  continuation 
of  the  process,  and  is  evidently  the  concluding  part,  md  symbolical 
consummation  of  the  sin  ofiering.  So  that  the  transfer  of  the  iniquities 
of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scape  goat,  and  the  bearing  them 
away  into  the  wilderness,  manifestly  imply,  that  the  atonement  efiTected 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  ofiering  consisted  in  the  transfer,  and  conse- 
quent removal  of  those  iniquities."  (Magee^s  Discourses.) 

How,  then,  is  this  impressive  and  singular  ceremonial  to  be  explained  ? 
Shall  we  resort  to  the  notion  of  mulcts  and  fines  ?  but  if  so,  then  this 
and  other  stated  sacrifices  must  be  considered  in  the  light  o( penal  enact- 
ments. But  this  cannot  agree  with  the  appointment  of  such  sacrifices 
annually  in  succeeding  generations — "  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  you."  The  law  appoints  a  certain  day  in  the  year  for  expiating 
the  sins  both  of  the  high  priest  himself  and  of  the  whole  congregation, 
and  that  for  all  high  priests,  and  all  generations  of  the  congregatioo. 
Now,  could  a  law  bo  enacted,  inflicting  a  cert€un  penalty,  at  a  certam 
time,  upon  a  whole  people,  as  well  as  upon  their  high  priest,  thus  pre- 
suming  upon  their  actual  transgression  of  it  ?  The  sacrifice  was  also  for 
sins  in  general^  and  yet  the  penalty^  if  it  were  one,  is  not  greater  than 
individual  p»w>ns  were  often  obliged  to  undergo  for  single  trespassesL 
Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  hypothesis.  {Vide 
I's  EusebiuSm) 
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Shall  we  account  for  it  by  saying,  that  sacrifices  were  offered /or  the 
heae/U  of  the  worshipper,  but  exclude  the  notion  of  expiation  ?  But  here 
we  are  obliged  to  confine  the  benefit  to  reconciliation  and  the  taking 
away  a/sins^  and  that  by  the  appointed  means  of  t^  shedding  of  bloody 
and  the  presentation  of  blood  in  the  holy  place,  accompanied  by  the 
expressive  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  vic- 
tim, the  import  of  which  act  is  fixed  beyond  all  controversy,  by  the 
priest's  confessing,  at  the  same  time,  over  that  victim,  the  sins  of  all  the 
people^  and  imprecating  upon  its  head  the  vengeance  due  to  them.  Lev. 
zvi,  21. 

Shall  we  content  ourselves  with  merely  saying  that  this  was  a  sym- 
bol ;  but  the  question  remains  of  what  was  it  the  symbol  ?  To  determine 
that,  let  the  several  parts  of  the  symbolic  action  be  enumerated.  Here 
is  confession  of  sin-— confession  before  God,  at  the  door  of  his  taberna- 
cle—the substitution  of  a  victim — the  figurative  transfer  of  sins  to  that 
victim — the  bedding  of  blood,  which  God  appointed  to  make  atonement 
for  the  soul — the  carrying  the  blood  into  the  hpliest  place,  the  very  per- 
mission  of  which  clearly  marked  the  Divine  acceptance — the  bearing 
away  of  iniquity— and  the  actual  reconciliation  of  the  people  to  God. 
IC  then,  this  is  symbolical,  it  has  nothing  correspondent  with  it ;  it  never 
had  or  can  have  any  thing  corresp<»ident  to  it  but  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  communication  of  the  benefits  of  his  passion  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  those  that  believe  in  him,  and  their  reconcilia- 
tion with  God. 

Shall  we,  finally,  say,  that  those  sacrifices  had  respect  not  to  God  to 
obtain  pardon  by  expiation ;  but  to  the  offerer,  teaching  him  moral  les- 
sons,  and  calling  forth  moral  dispositions  ?  We  anidwer,  that  this  hypo- 
thesis leaves  many  of  the  essential  circumstances  of  the  ceremonial 
wholly  unaccounted  for.  The  tabernacle  and  temple  were  erected  for 
the  residence  of  God,  by  his  own  command.  There  it  was  his  will  to 
be  approached,  and  to  these  sacred  p^ces  the  victims  were  required  to 
be  brought.  Any  where  else  they  might  as  well  have  been  offered,  if 
they  had  had  re^ct  only  to  the  offerer ;  but  they  were  required  to  be 
brought  to  Gody  to  be  offered  according  to  a  prescribed  ritual,  and  by  an 
order  of  men  appointed  for  that  purpose.  "  But  there  is  no  other  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  offered  in  the  sanctuary,  than  this,  that  they 
were  offered  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary ;  nor  could  they  be 
ofiered  to  him  without  having  respect  to  him,  or  without  his  being  the 
object  of  their  efficacy,  as  in  the  case  of  solemn  prayers  addressed  to 
him.  There  were  some  victims  whose  blood,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
was  to  be  carried  into  the  inner  sanctuary ;  but  for  what  purpose  can 
we  suppose  the  blood  to  have  been  carried  into  the  most  sacred  part  of 
Jie  Divine  residence,  and  that  on  the  day  of  atonement,  except  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  him  in  whose  presence  it  was  sprinkled  ?"  {(hUram  De 
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Sacrificiis.)  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  reason  given  for  these  sacred 
services  is  not  in  any  case  a  mere  moral  effect  to  be  produced  apoa  the 
miuds  of  the  worshippers ;  they  were  to  make  atonement,  that  is,  to 
avert  God*s  displeasure,  that  the  people  might  not  **  die." 

We  may  find  also  another  most  explicit  illustration  in  the  sacrifice  of 
tlie  passover.  The  sacrificial  character  of  this  ofiering  is  strongly 
marked ;  for  it  was,  Cobban,  an  offering  brought  to  the  tabernacle ;  it 
was  slain  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  ahar  by  the 
priests.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  passing  ovetj  and  ^Muring  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites,  on  the  door  posts  of  which  the  blood  of  the  im- 
molated lamb  was  sprinkled,  when  the  first  bom  in  the  houses  of  ihe 
Egyptians  were  slain ;  and  thus  we  have  another  instance  of  lifi»  being 
spared  by  the  instituted  means  of  animal  sacrifice.  Nor  need  we  coti- 
fine  ourselves  to  particular  instances — ^almost  all  thmgs,'*  says  an 
authority,  who  surely  knew  his  subject,  ^  are  by  the  law  purged  with 
blood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 

By  their  very  law  and  by  constant  usage,  then,  were  the  Jews  fiuni- 
liarized  to  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the  history 
contained  in  their  sacred  books,  especially  in  Genesis,  which  speaks  of 
the  vicarious  sacrifices  offered  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the  book  of  Job^ 
in  which  that  patriarch  is  recorded  to  have  offered  sacrifices  ibr  die 
supposed  sins  of  his  sons,  and  Ehphaz  ia  commanded  by  a  Divine  ora- 
cle, to  offer  a  burnt  offering  for  himself  and  his  friends,  **  legl  God  shoM 
deal  with  them  after  their  foUy.^^ 

On  the  sentiments  of  the  uninspired  Jewish  writers  on  this  point,  the 
substitution  of  the  life  of  the  animal  for  that  of  the  ofilerer,  and,  conse- 
quently,  the  expiatory  nature  of  their  sacrifices,  (hAram  has  given  many 
quotations  from  their  writings,  which  the  reader  may  consult  in  his  woik 
on  Sacrifices.  Two  or  three  only  need  be  adduced  by  way  of  speci- 
men. R.  Levi  Ben  Gerson  says,  <<  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
offerers  was  designed  to  indicate,  that  their  sins  were  removed  from 
themselves,  and  transferred  to  the  animal."  Isaac  Ben  Arama — ^  he 
transfers  his  sins  from  himself,  and  lays  them  upon  the  head  of  his  vic- 
tim.'' R.  Moses  Ben  Nachman  says,  with  respect  to  a  sinner  offering 
a  victim,  **  It  was  just  that  his  blood  should  be  shed,  and  that  his  body 
should  be  burned ;  but  the  Creator,  of  his  mercy,  accepted  this  victim 
from  him,  as  his  substitute  and  ransom ;  that  the  blood  of  the  anima 
might  be  shed  instead  of  his  blood ;  that  is,  that  the  blood  of  the  animal 
might  be  given  for  his  life." 

Full  of  these  ideas  of  vicarious  expiation,  then,  the  apostles  wrote 
and  spoke,  and  the  Jews  of  their  time  and  in  subsequent  ages  heard  and 
read  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Socinian  pretence  is,  that 
the  inspired  penmen  used  the  sacrificial  terms  which  occur  in  their 
figoratfvely ,  but  we  not  only  reply,  as  before,  that  they  couM 
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not  do  this  honestly,  unless  they  had  given  notice  of  this  new  applica* 
tion  of  the  established  terms  of  the  Jewish  theology ;  but  that  if  this  be 
assumed,  their  writings  leave  us  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  it 
really  was  which  they  intended  to  teach  by  these  sacrificial  terms  and 
allusions.  They  are,  themselves,  utterly  silent  as  to  this,  and  the  vary- 
ing theories  of  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  fact,  con- 
fess that  their  writings  afford  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  blasphemous  to  suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  inspired  men 
should  write  on  purpose  to  mislead ;  so,  on  the  other,  is  it  utterly  incon. 
ceivable  that,  had  they  only  been  ordinary  writers,  they  should  construct 
a  figurative  language  out  of  tenns  which  had  a  definite  and  established 
sense,  without  giving  any  intimation  at  all  that  they  employed  them 
otherwise  than  in  their  received  meaning,  or  telling  us  why  they  adopted 
them  at  all,  and  more  especially  when  they  knew  that  they  must  be  in- 
terpreted, both  by  Jews  and  Greeks,  in  a  sense  which,  if  the  Socinians 
are  right,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  they  intended  to  convey* 

This  will,  however,  appear  with  additional  evidence,  when  the  typi. 
cal,  as  well  as  the  expiatory  character  of  the  legal  sacrifices  are  consi- 
dered. In  strict  argument,  the  latter  does  not  depend  upon  the  former^ 
and  if  the  oblations  of  the  Mosaic  institute  had  not  been  intentionally 
adumbrative  of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ,  the  argument,  from  their  vica- 
rious and  expiatory  character,  would  still  have  been  valid.  For  if  the 
legal  sacrifices  were  offered  in  place  of  the  offender.  Mood  for  blood,  life 
for  life,  and  if  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  to  be,  in  as  true  a  sense, 
a  sacrifice  and  expiation,  then  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
writers,  as  to  the  expiatory  character  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  expli- 
citly established- 

That  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  also  ttpes,  is  another  argument, 
and  accumulates  the  already  preponderating  evidence. 

A  type,  in  the  theological  sense,  19  defined  by  s>*stematic  writers  to 
be  a  sign  or  example,  prepared  and  designed  by  Gon  to  prefigure  some 
future  thing.  It  is  required  that  it  should  represent  (though  the  degree 
of  clearness  may  be  very  different  in  different  instances)  this  fiiture  ob- 
ject, either  by  something  which  it  has  in  common  with  it,  or  in  being  the 
symbol  of  some  property  which  it  possesses ; — that  it  should  be  prepared 
and  designed  by  God  thus  to  represent  its  antitype,  which  circumstance 
distinguishes  it  from  a  simile,  and  from  hieroglyphic ; — that  it  should 
give  place  to  the  antitype  so  soon  as  the  latter  appears ;  and  that  the 
efiicacy  of  the  antitype  should  exist  in  the  type  in  appearance  only,  or 
in  a  lower  degree.  (Vide  Outram  De  SiKryiciis.)  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  general  properties  of  a  type. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  views  given  us,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the 

New  Testament,  of  the  Levitical  dispensation,  and  of  many  events  and 

examples  of  the  Mosaic  history.     Thus  St.  Paul  calls  the  meets  and 
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drinks,  tlie  holy  days,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths  of  the  Jews^  including 
in  them  the  services  performed  in  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  *^a 
shadow  of  things  to  come ;"  *'  the  body"  of  which  shadow,  whose  form 
the  shadow  generally  and  faintly  exhibited,  '*  is  Christ."  Again,  when 
speaking  of  the  things  which  happened  to  the  Israelites,  in  the  wilder- 
ness,  he  calls  them  <'  ensamples"  (hmtoi)  types,  **  written  for  our  admo- 
nition, upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  In  Hebrews  x,  I, 
the  same  apostle,  when  he  discourses  expressly  on  the  "  sacrifices"  of 
the  tabernacle,  calls  them  "  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,^  and 
places  tliem  in  contrast  with  '^  the  very  image  of  the  things,"  that  ia,  the 
^  good  things"  just  before  mentioned ;  and,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he 
tells  us  that  the  services  performed  in  the  tabernacle  prefigured  what 
was  aAerward  to  be  transacted  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary*  These  in- 
stances are  sufficient  for  the  argument,  and,  in  examining  them,  we  may 
observe,  that  if  the  things  here  alluded  to  are  not  allowed  to  be  types, 
then  thoy  are  used  as  mere  illustrative  rhetorical  illustrations,  and  in 
their  original  institution  had  no  more  reference  to  the  facts  and  doc 
trinos  of  the  Christian  system  than  the  sacrificial  services  of  pagan  tem- 
ples, which  might,  in  some  particulars,  upon  this  hypothesis,  just  as  well 
have  served  the  apostle's  purpose.  .  But  if,  upon  examination,  this  notion 
of  their  being  used  merely  as  rhetorical  illustrations  be  contradicted  by 
tlio  puMsag(!8  themselves,  then  the  true  typical  character  of  those  events 
and  ceremonies  may  be  considered  as  fairly  established. 

With  respect  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  punishments  in- 
flictcd  upon  the  disobedient  and  unfaithful  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
were  **  types  written  for  our  admonition,"  it  is  only  to  be  explained  by 
corimdering  the  history  of  that  people  as  designedly,  and,  by  appointmjent, 
typicnl.  These  things  happened  for  types;  and  that,  by  types,  the 
np(i«tlo  iriefiriH  much  more  than  a  general  admonitory  correspondence 
\miwtmi  disobedience  and  punishment,  which  many  other  circumstances 
ffii|{ht  ju»t  OS  well  have  afforded ;  he  adds,  that  « they  were  written  for 
uur  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,"  that  is, 
fur  iUti  lulrnonition  of  Christians  who  had  entered  into  the  obligations  of 
(ho  fM>w  dlMpensution.  For  this  purpose  they  were  recorded ;  by  this 
iMt(  of'fiod  they  wore  made  types  in  the  highest  sense;  and  could  not 
limtfiNKi  \y\mn  in  the  sense  of  mere  figurative  illustration,  which  would. 
hnvM  Ihuhi  r^yfitingent  upon  this  rhetorical  use  being  made  of  them  by 
iNitnii  nu\itnu\miii  writer.  This  is  farther  confirmed  also  by  the  pre. 
|i«<fliMK  vftfMiN,  ill  which  the  apostle  calls  the  manna  <<  spiritual  meat," 
wliH*h  f'fttt  <'t*ly  Imi  understood  of  it  as  being  a  type  of  the  bread  which 
liNMM*  down  from  h<mven,  even  Christ,  who,  in  allusion  to  the  same  fact, 
^^■^|faMl«f  himself.  The  '*  rock,"  too,  is  called  the  spiritual  rock, 
jj^^^^^^LfOOkf  ftdds  the  apostle,  "  was  Christ ;"  but  in  what  conceiv 
^F^  ^BIM*  ^^^V^  ttf  it  was  an  appointed  type  of  him  ? 
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This  is  St.  Paul's  genoral  description  of  the  typical  character  of  <^  the 
Church  in  the  wilderness.'*  In  the  other  passages  quoted,  he  adduces, 
in  particular,  the  Levitical  services.  He  calls  the  ceremonial  of  the 
kw  **  a  shadow"  {ciua ;)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  he  opposes  this 
Aadow  to  **  the  body ;"  in  that  to  the  Hebrews,  to  ^  the  very  image  ;*' 
by  which  he  obviously  means  the  reality  of  <<  the  good  things"  adum- 
hrated,  or  their  essential  form  or  substance.  Now  whether  we  take 
the  word  oKia  for  the  shadow  of  the  body  of  man  ;  or  for  a  faint  deli. 
neation,  or  sketch,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  finished  picture,  it  is  clear,  that 
whatever  the  law  was,  it  was  by  Divine  appointment ;  and  as  there  is 
a  rdation  between  the  shadow  and  the  body  which  produces  it,  and  the 
Aetch  or  outline  and  the  finished  picture,  so  if,  by  Divine  appointment, 
the  law  was  this  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  which  is  what  the  apos. 
de  asserts,  then  there  was  an  intended  relation  of  one  to  the  other,  quite 
independent  of  the  figurative  and  rhetorical  use  which  might  be  made 
of  a  mere  accidental  comparison.  If  the  apostle  speaks  figuratively 
only,  then  the  law  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  no  appointed  relation  to 
the  Gospel,  as  a  shadow  or  sketch  of  good  things  to  come,  and  this  re- 
lation  is  one  of  imagination  only ;  if  the  relation  was  a  designed  and 
an  appointed  one,  then  the  resolution  of  the  apostle's  words  into  figura- 
tire  allusion  cannot  be  maintained.  But,  farther,  the  apostle  grounds 
an  argument  upon  these  types ;  an  argument,  too,  of  the  most  serious 
kind ;  an  argument  for  renouncing  the  law  and  embracing  the  Gospel, 
upon  the  penalty  of  eternal  danger  to  the  soul :  no  absurdity  can,  there- 
fore, be  greater  than  to  suppose  him  to  argue  so  weighty  and  important 
a  question  upon  a  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  existing  only  in  the 
imagination,  and  not  appointed  by  God ;  and  if  the  relation  was  so  ap- 
pointed, it  is  of  that  instituted  and  adumbrative  kind  which  constiiutes 
a  type  in  its  special  and  theological  sense. 

Of  this  appointment  and  designation  of  the  tabernacle  service  to  be  a 
diadow  of  good  things  to  come,  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  affords  several  direct  and  unequivocal  declarations.  So  verse 
leven  and  eight,  ^<  But  into  the  second  went  the  high  priest  alone,  once 
every  year,  not  without  blood,  which  he  ofiered  for  himself,  and  for  the 
errors  of  the  people ;  the  Holy  Ghost  sionifyino  this  {showingy  de^ 
daring  by  this  type)  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet 
made  manifest."  Here  we  have  the  declaration  of  a  doctrine  by  type, 
which  is  surely  very  different  to  the  figurative  use  of  a  fact,  employed 
to  embellish  and  enforce  an  argument  by  a  subsequent  writer,  and  this  is 
also  referred  to  the  design  and  intention  of  the  '<  Holy  Ghost"  himself, 
at  the  time  when  the  Levitical  ritual  was  prescribed,  and  this  typical 
declaration  was  to  continue  until  the  new  dispensation  shoujd  be  intro- 
duced. In  verse  nine,  the  tabernacle  itself  is  called  a  figure  or  para- 
ble :  ^  Which  was  a  figure  (napapoXif)  for  the  time  then  present."    It 

Vol.  n.  11  ^ 
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wms  a  parable  by  which  the  evangeKcal  and  spiritual  doctrines  were 
taught ;  it  was  an  appointed  parable,  because  limited  to  a  certain  time, 
**for  the  time  then  present^^*  that  is,  until  the  bringing  in  of  the  things 
signified,  to  which  it  had  this  designed  relation.  Again,  verse  23,  ^  die 
things  under  the  law"  are  called  *^  patterns  (representations)  of  things 
in  the  heavens ;"  and  in  verse  24,  the  holy  places  made  with  hands  are 
denominated  •*  the  figures,"  (antitypes)  **  of  the  true."  Were  they  then 
representations  and  antitypes  only  in  St.  Paul's  imagination,  or  in  reatity 
and  by  appointment  ?  Read  his  argument :  "  It  was  necessary,  that  die 
patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with  these  ;  but  the 
heavenly  things  themselves,  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."  On  die 
hypothesis  that  sacrificial  terms  and  allusions  are  employed  figurativdj 
only  by  the  apostle,  what  kind  of  argument,  we  may  ask,  is  this  ?  On 
what  does  the  common  necessity  of  the  purification,  both  of  the  earthly 
and  the  heavenly  tabernacle,  by  sacrifices,  though  different  in  their  de- 
gree of  value  and  efficacy,  rest  ?  Could  the  apostle  say  that  this  was 
necessary,  to  afibrd  him  a  figurative  embellishment  in  writing  his  epistle? 
The  necessity  is  clearly  grounded  upon  the  relation  instituted  by  the 
Author  of  the  Levitical  economy  himself;  the  heavenly  places  were  not 
to  be  enter^  by  sinners,  but  through  the  blood  of  "  better  sacrifices  f 
and  to  teach  this  doctrine  early  to  mankind,  it  was  *^necessary^^  to  purify 
the  earthly  tabernacle,  and  thus  give  the  people  access  to  it  only  by  the 
blood  of  the  inferior  sacrifices,  that  both  they  and  the  tabernacle  might 
be  the  types  of  evangelical  and  heavenly  things,  and  that  they  might  be 
taught  the  only  means  of  obtaining  access  to  the  tabernacle  in  heaven. 
There  was,  therefore,  in  setting  up  these  "  patterns ^^^  an  intentioned 
adumbration  of  these  future  things,  and  hence  the  word  used  is  xj^oSuyfUi, 
the  import  of  which  is  shown  in  chapter  viii,  5,  where  it  is  associated 
with  the  term,  the  shadow  of  heavenly  things, — **  who  serve  unto  the 
example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,"  or  "  these"  priests  «  perform 
the  service  with  a  repre^sentaiion  and  shadow  of  the  heavenly  things.'' 

Tlic  sacrificial  ceremonies,  then,  of  the  Levitical  institute,  are  cleariy 
cfltabliHhcd  to  be  typical,  and  have  all  the  characters  which  constitute 
a  typo  in  the  received  theological  sense.  They  are  represented  by  St. 
Paul,  in  the  passages  which  have  been  under  consideration,  as  adum- 
brative ;  as  designed  and  appointed  to  be  so  by  God ;  as  having  respect 
to  things  future,  to  Christ  and  to  his  sacerdotal  ministry ;  as  being  infe- 
rior in  efficacy  to  the  antitypes  which  correspond  to  them,  the  **  better 
snrriftccs,"  of  which  he  speaks ;  and  they  were  all  displaced  by  die 
untityfm,  the  liCvitical  ceremony  being  repealed  by  the  death  and  asoeo- 
irfon  dfour  Lord. 

BinoOf  then,  both  the  expiatory  and  the  typical  characters  of  the  Jew- 
ifices  were  so  clearly  held  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
be  no  rational  doubt  aa  lo  the  sense  in  which  they  apply  sac- 
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rificial  tenns  and  allusions,  to  describe  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  As  the  ofiering  of  the  animal  sacrifice  took  away  sin,  that 
ia^  obtained  remission  for  offences  against  the  law,  we  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  know  what  the  Baptist  means,  when,  pointing  to  Christ,  he  exclaims, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.** 
As  there  was  a  transfer  of  suffering  and  death,  from  the  offender  to  the 
legally  clean  and  sound  victim,  so  Christ  died,  "  the  jusi  for  the  unjust ;" 
as  the  animal  sacrifice  was  expiating,  so  Christ  is  our  iXcuffAof,  propitia- 
don,  or  expiation ;  as  by  the  Levitical  oblations  men  were  reconciled 
to  God,  so  "  we,  when  enemies,  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son  ;*'  as  under  the  law,  **  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no 
remission,"  so,  as  to  Christ,  we  are  <<  justified  by  his  blood,**  and  have 
'^  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  remission  of  sins  ;'*  as  by  the  blood 
of  the  appointed  sacrifices,  the  holy  places,  made  with  handsj  were  made 
acceasible  to  the  Jewish  worshippers,  that  blood,  being  carried  into 
theniy  and  sprinkled  by  the  high  priest,  so  <<  Christ  entered  once,  with 
hi  own  Hood  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
QS,"  and  has  thus  opened  for  us  a  *<  new  and  living  way"  into  the  celes- 
tial  sanctuary ;  as  the  blood  of  the  Mosaic  oblations  was  the  blood  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so,  he  himself  says,  <<  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;*'  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  sac- 
lificial  solemnity,  in  some  instances,  to  feast  upon  the  nctim ;  so,  with 
direct  reference  to  this,  our  Lord  also  declares  that  he  would  give  his 
own  *^fieih  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;"  and  that  "  whoso  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  Uood  is  drink  indeed  ;''  that  is,  it  is  in  truth  and  reality  what 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Jewish  victims  were  in  type. 

The  instances  of  this  use  of  sacriflcial  terms  are,  indeed,  almost  in- 
oumerabley  and  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  show  that  they  could 
not  be  employed  in  a  merely  figurative  sense  ;  nevertheless  there  are 
two  or  three  passages  in  which  they  occur  as  the  basis  of  an  argument 
which  depends  upon  taking  them  in  the  received  sense,  with  a  brief  con. 
flideration  of  which  we  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject. 

When  St  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  says,  "  for  he  hath  made 

him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,"  or  "  him  who  knew  no  sin,  he 

hath  made  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 

of  God  in  him,**  he  concludes  a  discourse  upon  our  reconciliation  to 

God,  and  lays  this  down  as  the  general  principle  upon  which  that  re. 

conciliation,  of  which  he  has  been  speaking,  is  to  be  explained  and  en. 

forced.     Here,  then,  the  question  is,  in  what  sense  Christ  was  hade 

nif  for  us.     Not,  certainly,  as  to  the  guilt  of  it ;  for  it  is  expressly  said, 

that  **  he  knew  no  sin  ;**  but  as  to  the  expiation  of  it,  by  his  personal 

lufierings,  by  which  he  delivers  the  guilty  from  punishment     For  the 

phraiie  is  manifestly  taken  from  the  sin  offerings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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which  are  there  sometimes  called  '<  singf*  as  being  offerings  for  sin,  asd 
because  the  animals  sacrificed  represented  the  sinners  themselves. 
Thus,  Lev.  iv,  21,  the  heifer  to  be  offered,  is  called,  in  our  translation, 
more  agreeably  to  our  idiom,  **  a  sin  offering  for  the  congregation ;" 
but,  in  the  LXX,  it  is  denominated  "  the  sin  of  the  congregation." 
So,  also,  in  verse  20,  as  to  the  red  heifer  which  was  to  be  offered  for 
the  sin  of  private  persons,  the  person  offending  was  <<  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  sin  offering"  as  we  rightly  interpret  it ;  but,  in 
the  LXX,  ^  upon  the  head  of  his  sin,"  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  signifies  indifferently  either  sin  or  the  offering  for  it.  Thus^ 
again,  in  Lev.  vi,  25,  *^  This  is  the  law  of  the  dn  offering"  in  the  Greek, 
**  This  is  the  law  of  tin ;"  which  also  has,  "  they  shall  slay  the  sun 
before  the  Lord,"  for  the  sin  offerings.  The  Greek  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  is  thus  easily  explained  by  that  of  the  LXX,  and  affords  a  natural 
exposition  of  the  passage — ^  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  God  hatii  made 
sin  for  us,"  as  the  sin  offerings  of  the  law  were  made  sins  for  offenders, 
the  death  of  innocent  creatures  exempting  from  death  those  who  were 
really  criminal.  (Fu2eCHAFHAN's£ti«e5tW,chap.  iv.)  This  allusion  to 
the  Levitical  sin  offerings  is  also  established  by  the  connection  of 
Christ's  sin  offering  with  our  reconciliation.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
the  sin  offerings  among  the  Jews,  and  such,  St.  Paul  teUs  us,  is  the 
effect  of  Christ  being  made  a  sin  offering  for  us  ;  a  sufiicient  proof  that 
he  does  not  use  the  term  figuratively,  nor  speak  of  the  indirect  but  of 
the  direct  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  reconciling  us  to  God.   * 

Again,  in  Ephes.  v,  2,  "  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us,  an 
qffering  and  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour."  Here,  also, 
he  uses  the  very  terms  applied  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  How,  then, 
could  a  Jew,  or  even  a  Gentile,  understand  him  ?  Would  an  inspired  man 
use  sacrificial  language  without  a  sacrificial  sense,  and  merely  amuse  his 
readers  with  the  sound  of  words  without  meaning,  or  employ  them  with- 
out notice  being  given,  in  a  meaning  which  the  readers  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  afiix  to  them?  The  argument  forbids  this,  as  well  as  the  reason 
and  honesty  of  the  case.  His  object  was  to  impress  the  Ephesians  with 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  love  of  Christ ;  and  he  says,  **  Christ  loved 
us ;  and  gave  up  himself  for  us ;"  and  then  explains  the  mode  in  which 
be  thus  gave  himself  up  for  us,  that  is,  in  our  room  and  stead,  **  an 
OF7EBINO  and  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-sroeUing  savour;"  by 
which  his  readers  could  only  understand,  that  Christ  gave  himself  up 
a  sacrifice  for  them,  as  other  sacrifices  had  been  given  up  for  then, 
*<  in  the  way  of  expiation,  to  obtain  for  them  the  mercy  and  favour  of 
God."  The  cavil  of  Crellius  and  his  followers  on  this  passage  is  easily 
answered.  He  says,  that  the  phrase  <<  a  sweet-smelling  savour,"  is 
scarcely  ever  used  of  sin  offerings  or  expiatory  sacrifices ;  but  of  burnt 
offerings,  and  peace  offerings,  by  which  expiation  was  not  made*  But 
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here  are  two  mistakes.  The  first  lies  in  assuming  that  humt  ofierings 
were  not  expiatory,  whereas  they  are  said  **  to  make  atonement,"  and 
were  so  considered  by  the  Jews,  though  sometimes  also  they  were 
eucharistic.  The  second  mistake  is,  that  the  phrase,  ^  a  sweet-smelU 
ing  savour,"  is  by  some  pecuUar  fitness  applied  to  one  class  of  ofierings 
alone.  It  is  a  gross  conception,  that  it  relates  principally  to  the  odour 
of  sacrifices  burned  with  fire ;  whereas  it  signifies  the  acceptaUeness  of 
sacrifices  to  God  ;  and  is  so  explained  in  Phil,  iv,  18,  where  the  apostle 
calls  the  bounty  of  the  Philippians,  **  an  odour  of  sweet  smell"  and  adds, 
exegeticaUy,  ^  a  sacrifice  acceptable  and  weU  pleasing  to  God."  The 
phrase  is,  probably,  token  from  the  incensing  which  accompanied  the 
sacrificial  services. 

To  these  instances  must  be  added  the  whole  argument  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  To  what  purpose  does  he  prove  that 
Christ  had  a  superior  priesthood  to  Aaron,  if  Christ  were  only  metapho- 
rically a  priest  7  What  end  is  answered  by  proving  that  his  ofiering  of 
himself  had  greater  efficacy  than  the  oblations  of  the  tabernacle,  in  tak- 
ing away  sin,  if  sin  was  not  taken  away  in  the  same  sense,  that  is,  by 
expiation  ?  Why  does  he  lay  so  mighty  a  stress  upon  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  as  being  **  a  better  sacrifice,"  if,  according  to  the  received  sense, 
it  was  no  sacrifice  at  all  ?  His  argument,  it  is  manifest,  would  go  for 
nothing,  and  be  no  better  than  an  unworthy  trifling  with  his  readers,  and 
especially  with  the  Hebrews  to  whom  he  writes  the  epistle,  beneath  not 
only  an  inspired  but  an  ordinary  writer.  Fully  to  unfold  the  argument, 
we  might  travel  through  the  greater  part  of  the  epistle ;  but  one  or  two 
passages  may  suffice.  In  chap,  vii,  27,  speakipg  of  Christ  as  our  high 
priest,  he  says,  **  Who  needeth  not  daily  as  those  high  priests,  to  ofier  up 
sacrifices,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's,  for  this  (latter) 
he  did  once  when  he  offered  up  himself."  The  circumstance  of  his  ofiering 
sacrifice  not  liotZy,  but  **  once  for  all,"  marks  the  superior  value  and 
efficacy  of  his  sacrifice ;  his  ofiering  up  this  sacrifice  **  of  himself"  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  as  the  Jewish  high  priest  offered  his  animal  sa- 
crifices for  the  sins  of  the  people,  marks  the  similarity  of  the  act ;  in 
both  cases  atonement  was  made,  but  with  different  degrees  of  efficacy ; 
but  unless  atonement  for  sin  was  in  reality  made  by  his  thus  offering  up 
**  himself,"  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  would  be  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  contrary  to  the  declared  design  and 
argument  of  the  epistle.  Let  us,  also,  refer  to  chap,  ix,  13, 14,  <<  For  if 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the 
nnclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,"  so  as  to  fit  the  offender 
for  joining  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  <<  how  much  more  shall  the 
Mood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  Uving 
God.''    The  comparison  here  lies  in  this,  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
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expiated  legal  punishments;  but  did  not  in  themselves  acquit  the  people 
absolutely  in  respect  to  €rod,  ha  the  Governor  and  Judge  of  mankind  ; 
but  that  the  blood  of  Christ  extends  its  virtue  to  the  conscience,  and 
eases  it  of  all  guilty  terror  of  the  wrath  to  come  on  account  of  *<  dead 
works,"  or  works  which  deserve  death  under  the  universal,  moral  law. 
Tlie  ground  of  this  comparison,  however,  lies  in  the  real  efficacy  of  each 
of  these  expiations.  Each  <*  purifies,*'  each  delivers  from  guilt,  but  the 
latter  only  as  «  pertaining  to  the  conscience,"  and  the  mode  in  each 
case  is  by  expiation.  But  to  interpret  the  purging  of  the  conscience,  as 
t}ie  Socinians,  of  mere  dissuasion  from  dead  works  to  come,  or  as 
descriptive  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  acquit  men,  upon  their  repent- 
ance, declaratively  destroys  all  just  similitude  between  the  blood  of 
Christ  and  that  of  the  animal  sacrifices,  and  the  argimient  amounts  to 
nothing. 

We  conclude  with  a  passage,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted, 
which  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  Levitical  purification  of  the 
holy  places  made  with  hands,  and  the  purification  of  the  heavenly  places 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  <*  And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with 
blood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with 
fhese ;  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than 
these.  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
^hich  are  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in 
ihe  presence  of  God  for  us.'*  To  enter  into  the  meaning  of  this  passage, 
we  are  to  consider  that  God  dwelt  personally  among  the  Israelites ;  that 
the  sanctuary  und  tabernacle  are  represented  as  polluted  by  their  sins, 
and  even  corporal  impurities,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death,  unless 
atoned  for,  or  expiated  according  to  law,  and  that  all  unclean  persons 
were  debarred  access  to  the  tabernacle  and  the  service  of  God,  until 
oxpiation  was  made,  and  purification  thereby  eficcted.  It  was  under 
ihese  views  that  the  sin  ofl^crings  were  made  on  the  day  of  expiation,  to 
\vhich  the  apostle  alludes  in  the  above  passage.  Then  the  high  priest 
entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  with  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  to  make 
atonement  both  for  himself  and  the  whole  people.  He  first  offered  for 
himself  and  for  his  house  a  bullock,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  of  it  upon  and 
before  the  mercy  seat  within  the  veil.  Afterward  he  killed  a  goat  for  a 
sin  offering  for  the  people  and  sprinkled  the  blood  in  like  manner. 
Phis  was  called  atoning  for,  or  hallowing  and  reconciling  the  holy  place, 
and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  **  because  of  the  uncleanness 
'T  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all 
their  sins.'*  The  effect  of  all  this  was  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is 
rcpresentod  by  the  scape  goat,  who  carried  away  the  sins  which  had 
i)een  confessed  over  him,  with  imposition  of  hands ;  and  the  purification 
'jf  the  priests  and  people,  so  that  their  holy  places  were  made  aec«* 
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siblo  to  them,  and  they  were  allowed,  without  fear  of  the  ileoA  which  had 
been  threatened,  to  **  draw  near"  to  God. 

We  have  already  shown  that  here  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
and  the  "  true  holy  places,"  of  which  they  were  the  figures,  were 
purified  and  opened,  each  in  the  same  way,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
Uood  of  the  victims — ^the  patterns  or  emblems  of  things  in  the  heavens, 
by  the  blood  of  animals,  the  heavenly  places  themselves  by  ^'  better 
sacrifices,"  and  that  the  argumeiit  of  the  apostle  forbids  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  ia  speaking  figuratively.  Let  us,  then,  merely  murk  the 
correspondence  of  the  type  and  antitype  in  this  case,  as  exhibited  by 
the  apostle.  He  compares  the  legal  sacrifices  and  that  of  Christ  in  the 
similar  purification  of  the  respective  Ayia  or  sanctuaries  to  which  each 
had  relation.  The  Jewish  sanctuary  on  earth  was  purified,  that  is, 
opened  and  made  accessible  by  the  one ;  the  celestial  sanctuary,  the 
true  and  everlasting  seat  of  God's  presence,  by  the  other.  Accordingly, 
in  other  passages,  he  pursues  the  parallel  still  farther,  representing 
Christ  as  procuring  for  men,  by  his  death,  a  happy  admission  into  boa- 
yen,  as  the  sin  ofierings  of  the  law  obtained  for  the  Jews  a  safe  entrance 
into  the  tabernacle  on  earth.  <*  Having,  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to 
enter  into  the  hoUest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way, 
which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh ; 
and  having  a  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  draw  near  with 
a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from 
an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  wa^ed  with  pure  water."  Thus,  also, 
he  tells  us  that  **  we  are  sanctified  by  the  ofifering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  that  as  the  bodies  of  those  animals  whose  blood  was  carried 
into  the  holy  of  holies  by  the  high  priest,  to  make  an  atonement  for  sin, 
were  burned  <<  without  the  camp,"  so  also  Jesus  sufiered  without  the 
gate,  <*  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood." 

The  notion  that  sacrificial  terms  are  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ 
by  rhetorical  figure  is,  then,  sufliciently  refuted  by  the  foregoing  con* 
aderations.  But  it  has  been  argued,  that  as  there  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  want  of  literal  conformity  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  sacra- 
iices  of  the  law,  a  considerable  license  of  figurative  interpretation  must 
be  allowed.  Great  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject  has  resulted  from 
not  observing  a  very  obvious  distinction  which  exists  between  figurative 
and  analogical  language.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  when  language 
cannot  be  interpreted  literally  it  must  be  taken  figuratively,  or  by  way  of 
rhetorical  allusion.  This  distinction  is  well  made  by  a  late  writer. 
{Veysies^  Bampion  Lectures,) 

"  Figurative  language,"  he  observes,  **  does  not  arise  from  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  transferred,  but  only  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  him  who  transfers  it.   So,  a  man  of  courage  is  figuratively  called 

a  lion,  not  because  the  real  nature  of  a  lion  belongs  to  him,  but  because 
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one  quality  which  characterizes  this  animal  belongs  to  hnn  in  an  emi- 
nent  degree,  and  the  imagination  conceives  of  them  as  partakers  of  a 
common  nature,  and  applies  to  them  one  common  name.     But  there  it 
a  species  of  language,  usually  called  analogical,  which,  though  not 
strictly  proper,  is  far  from  being  merely  figurative,  the  terms  being 
transferred  from  one  thing  to  another,  not  because  the  things  are  simSar^ 
but  because  they  are  in  similar  rtHations,    The  term  thus  transferred, 
is  as  truly  significant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing,  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands,  as  it  could  be,  were  it  the  primitive  and  proper  woid 
Thus  the  term  foot  properly  signifies  the  lower  extremity  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  that  on  which  it  stands ;  but,  because  the  lower  extremity  or 
base  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  mountain  what  the  foot  is  to  the  animal,  it 
is  therefore  called  the  same  name,  and  the  term  thus  applied  is  signifi* 
cant  of  something  real^  something  which,  if  not  a  foot  in  strict  propriety 
of  speech,' is,  nevertheless  truly  so,  considered  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stance upon  which  the  analogy  is  founded.   But  this  mode  of  expressioo 
is  more  common  with  respect  to  our  mental  and  intellectual  Acuities  and 
operations,  which  we  are  wont  to  denominate  by  words  borrowed  from 
similar  functions  of  the  bodily  organs  and  corresponding  attributes  of 
material  things.    Thus  to  see,  is  properly  to  acquire  impressions  of  sensi- 
ble objects  by  the  organs  of  sight ;  but  to  the  mind  is  also  attributed  an 
eye^  with  which  we  are  analogically  said  to  see  objects  inUHlectual.     Id 
like  manner,  great  and  little,  equal  and  unequal,  smooth  and  rough, 
sweet  and  sour,  are  properly  attributes  of  material  substances;  butthejf 
are  analogically  ascribed  to  such  as  are  immaterial ;  for  without  intend- 
ing a  figure,  we  speak  of  a  great  mind,  and  a  little  mind ;  and  the  natural 
temper  of  one  man  is  said  to  be  equal,  smooth,  and  stceet,  while  that  of 
another  is  called  tmeqttal,  rough,  and  sour.     And  if  we  thus  express  such 
intellectual  things  as  fall  more  immediately  under  our  observation,  vre 
cannot  wonder  that  things  spiritual  and  Divine,  which  are  more  removed 
firom  our  direct  inspection,  should  be  exhibited  to  our  apprehension  in  the 
same  manner.     The  conceptions  which  we  thus  form,  may  be  imperfect 
and  inadequate ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  just  and  true,  consequent^f 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  although  borrowed,  is  not 
merely  figurative,  but  is  significant  of  something  real  in  the  things 
concerned." 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us,  the  blood  or  life  of  Christ  is 
callod  our  ransom  and  the  price  of  our  redemption.  Now,  admitting 
that  these  expressions  are  not  to  be  understood  Uterally,  does  it  follow 
that  they  contain  mere  figure  and  allusion  ?  By  no  means.  They  con- 
tain truth  and  reality,  Christ  came  to  redeem  us  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  Satan,  by  paying  for  our  deliverance  no  less  a  price  than  his 
own  blood.  •*  In  him  wo  have  redemption  through  his  blood.**  •*  The 
Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many ;"  and  we  ars 
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taught,  by  this  representation,  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  deliv  erance 
of  sinful  man,  corresponds  to  a  price  or  ransom  in  the  deliverance  of  a 
captive,  and  consequently  is  a  price  or  ransom,  if  not  literally,  at  least 
reaUy  and  truly. 

When  Christ  is  called  "  our  passover,"  the  same  analogical  use  of 
tenns  is  manifest,  and  in  several  other  passages  which  will  be  familiar 
to  the  reader ;'  but  we  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  rule  of  interpretation 
throughout,  and  to  say  with  the  author  just  quoted,  and  Archbishop 
Magee,  who  refers  to  him  on  this  point  with  approbation,  that  Christ  is 
called  a  "  sin  offering*'  and  a  "  sacrifice"  analogically.  These  terms, 
oo  the  contrary,  are  used  properly,  and  must  be  understood  literally, — 
For  what  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  under  the  law,  but  the  offering  of 
the  life  of  an  innocent  creature  in  the  place  of  the  guilty,  and  that,  in 
Older  to  obtain  his  exemption  from  death  ?  The  death  of  Christ  is  as 
literally  an  offering  of  himself  "  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  to  exempt  the 
latter  from  death.  The  legal  sin  offerings  cleansed  the  body  and  quali- 
fied ibr  the  ceremonial  worship  prescribed  by  the  law ;  and  the  blood 
of  Christ  as  truly  purifies  the  cqnscience  and  consecrates  to  the  spirit- 
ual service  required  by  the  Gospel.  The  circumstances  differ,  but  the 
things  themselves  are  not  so  much  analogical  as  identical  in  their 
nature,  though  differing  in  circumstances,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  legal 
tacnfices  had  any  efficacy,  per  se ;  but,  in  another  and  a  higher  view,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  only  true  sacrifice,  and  the  Levitical  ones 
were  but  the  appointed  types  of  that.  If,  therefore,  in  this  argument,  we 
may  refer  to  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  to  fix  the  sense  in  which  the  New 
Testament  uses  the  sacrificial  terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  death  bf 
Christ,  against  an  objector ;  yet^  in  fact,  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  ai^d  not  the  latter  by  them. — 
Diey  are  rather  analogical  with  it,  than  it  with  them.  There  was  a 
previous  ordination  of  pardon  through  the  appointed  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb 
of  God,  '*  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  to  which  they  all,  in 
dEfierent  degrees,  referred,  and  of  which  they  were  but  the  visible  and 
•eosible  monitors  "  for  the  time  present." 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  no  reference  to  the 
expiation  of  moral  transgression,  we  observe, 

1.  That  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  sacrifice  as  a  part  of 

the  theo-political  law  of  the  Jews,  and  sacrifice  as  a  consuetudinary  rite, 

practised  by  their  fathers,  and  by  them  also  previous  to  the  giving  of 

the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  taken  up  into  the  Mosaic  institute.     This 

was  continued  partly  on  its  original  ground,  and  partly,  and  with  addi. 

tions,  as  a  branch  of  the  polity  under  which  the  Jews  were  placed. 

With  this  rite  they  were  familiar  before  the  law,  and  even  before  the 

exodus  from  Egypt.     "  Let  us  go,"  says  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  "  we  pray 

thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
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God,  lest  he  fall  upon  us  with  pestilence  or  with  the  8w<Nrd«"  Here 
sacrifice  is  spoken  of,  and  that  with  reference  to  expiatioD,  or  the  avert* 
ing  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  There  is  in  this,  too,  an  acknowledg. 
ment  of  offences,  as  the  reason  of  sacrificing ;  but  these  ofiences  could 
not  be  against  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  an  institute  which  did  not 
then  exist,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  moral  ofiences.  We  may 
add  to  this,  tliat  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Exodus,  Moses  speab 
of  sacrifices  as  a  previous  practice,  and,  in  some  cases,  so  far  firom  fne- 
scribing  the  acty  does  no  more  than  regulate  the  mode.  "  If  his  ofier- 
ing  be  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  male.''  Had  their 
sacrifices,  therefore,  reference  only  to  cases  of  ceremonial  ofieoce,  tim 
it  would  follow  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  worship  of  thdr 
ancestors,  which  respected  the  obtaining  of  the  Divine  &vour  in  the- 
forgiveness  of  moral  offences,  and  that  they  obtained,  as  a  substitute,  a 
kind  of  worship  which  respected  only  ceremonial  cleansiDgSt  and  a 
ceremonial  reconciliation.  They  had  this,  manifestly,  as  the  type  of 
somethiug  higher ;  and  they  had  also  the  patriarchal  rites  with  renewed 
sanctions  and  under  new  regulations ;  and  thus  there  was  a  real  advanee 
in  the  spirituality  of  their  worship,  while  it  became,  at  the  same  time, 
0K>re  ceremonial  and  exact. 

2.  That  the  offerings  which  were  formerly  prescribed  under  the  bw 
bad  reference  to  moral  transgressions,  as  well  as  to  external  aberratiooB 
firom  the  purity  and  exactness  of  the  Levitical  ritual. 

"  Atonement"  is  said  to  be  made  <<  for  sins  committed  against  an§ 
of  the  commaudinents  of  the  Lord."  It  appears  also,  that  mnn  of 
<<  ignorance"  included  all  sins  which  were  not  ranked  in  the  dam 
of  ''  presumptuous  sins,"  or  those  to  which  death  was  inevitably  an- 
nexed by  the  civil  law,  and,  therefore,  must  have  included  many  cases 
of  moral  transgression.  For  some  specific  instances  of  this  ^'"^ 
sin  ofierings  were  enjoined,  such  as  lying,  theft,  firaud,  extortion,  and 
perjury.  (3) 

3.  Tiiut  if  all  the  sin  offerings  of  the  Levitical  institute  had  raspeded 
legal  atonement  and  ceremonial  purification,  nothing  could  have  beeo 
collected  from  that  circumstance  to  invalklate  the  true  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  type  to  be  inferior  in  efilicacy  to  the 
antitype ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  argues,  from  the  invalidity  of 
Levitical  sacrifices  to  lake  away  guilt  from  the  conscience,  the  superior 
efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  follows,  then,  that  as  truly  as 
they  wore  legal  atonements,  so  truly  was  Christ's  death  a  moral  atooe- 
ment ;  as  truly  as  they  purified  the  fiesh,  so  truly  did  his  sacrifice 
purify  the  conscience. 

(3)  VHe  Outram  De  Sac. ;  Hallefs  Notes  and  DisooorMt;  Hammond  and  So^ 
■enmatler  in  Heb.  vr ;  Richie*s  Poo.  Doctrine. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Redemption — ^PRmiTivB  Sacbificbs. 

To  the  rite  of  sacrifice  before  the  law,  practised  in  the  patriarchal 
ages,  ap  to  the  first  family,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  considera- 
tioD.  both  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  some  of  the  topics  above  stated, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  harmony  of  those  dispensations  of 
religion  which  were  made  to  fallen  man  in  different  ages  of  the  world. 
That  die  ante-Mosaic  sacrifices  were  expiatory ^  is  the  first  point  which 
it  is  necessary  to  establish.  It  is  not,  indeed,  at  all  essential  to  the 
aigument,  to  ascend  higher  than  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  which  we  have 
already  proved  to  be  of  that  character,  and  by  which  the  expiatory  cfii. 
cacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament. — 
TUs,  however,  was  also  the  character  of  the  more  ancient  rites  of  the 
patriarchal  Church;  and  thus  we  see  the  same  principles  of  moral 
govemoieDt,  which  distinguish  the  Christian  and  Mosaic  dispensations, 
carried  stiU  higher  as  to  antiquity,  even  to  the  family  of  the  first 
ma&y  the  first  transgressor ;  <<  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no 
remissioii.'' 

The  proofs  that  sacrifices  of  atonement  made  a  part  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  patriarchs  who  lived  before  the  law,  are  first  the  distribu- 
tioD  of  beasts  into  dean  and  tmclean,  which  we  find  prior  to  the  flood  of 
Noah.  This  is  a  singular  distinction,  and  one  which  could  not  then  have 
reference  to  food,  since  animal  food  was  not  allowed  to  man  prior  to  the 
deluge  ;  and  as  we  ktiow  of  no  other  ground  for  the  distinction,  except 
that  of  sacrifice,  it  must,  therefore,  have  had  reference  to  the  selection 
of  Tictims  to  be  solemnly  offered  to  God,  as  a  part  of  worship,  and  as 
the  means  of  drawing  near  to  him  by  expiatory  rites  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  regarded  this  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  beasts  as  used  by  Moses  by  way  of  proleptis,  or  anticipation,  a 
notion  which,  if  it  could  not  be  refuted  by  the  context,  would  be  per- 
fectly arbitrary.  But  not  only  are  the  beasts,  which  Noah  was  to 
receive  into  the  ark,  spoken  of  as  clean  and  unclean  ;  but  in  the  com- 
mand to  take  them  into  the  ark,  a  difierence  is  made  in  the  number  to 
be  preserved,  the  former  being  to  be  received  by  sevens,  and  the  latter 
by  two  of  a  kind.  This  shows  that  this  distinction  among  beasts  had 
been  established  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  thus  the  assumption  of  a  pro- 
lepsis  is  refuted.  In  the  law  of  Moses  a  similar  distinction  is  made ; 
but  the  only  reasons  given  for  it  are  two :  in  this  manner,  those  victims 
which  God  would  allow  to  be  used  for  piacular  purposes,  were  marked 
out ;  and  by  this  distinction  those  animals  were  designated  wliich  were 
permitted  for  food.     The  former  only  can,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
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the  ground  of  this  distinction  among  the  antediluvians ;  for  the  criticil 
atteinptji  which  have  been  made  to  cdiow  that  animals  wcftre  allowed  to 
man  for  food,  previous  to  the  flood,  have  wholly  failed. 

A  second  argument  is  furnished  by  the  prohibitioD  of  blood  for  food, 
aflcr  animals  had  been  granted  to  man  for  his  sustenance  along  with  tbe 
*'  herb  of  the  field."    This  prohibition  is  repeated  by  Moses  to  the 
Israelites,  with  this  explanation,  ^  I  have  given  it  upon  die  altar,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  your  soub.**     From  this  **  additional  reason,* 
as  it  has  been  called,  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  aton- 
ing power  of  blood  was  new,  and  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  annouoced 
by  Moses,  or  the  same  reason  for  the  prohibition  would  have  beeo 
given  to  Noah.     To  this  we  may  reply,  1.  That  unless  the  same  reano 
be  supposed  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  of  blood  to  Noah,  as  that 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  no  reason  at  all  can  be  conceived  for  thii 
restraint  being  put  upon  the  appetite  of  mankind  from  Noah  to  Mosei; 
and  yet  we  have  a  prohibition  of  a  most  solenm  kind,  which  in  itself 
could  liave  no  reason  enjoined,  without  any  external  reason  being  either 
given  or  conceivable.     2.  That  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the 
declaration  of  Moses  to  the  Jews,  that  God  had  **  given  them  the  blood 
for  an  atonement,"  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  interdict,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  original  prohibition  to  Noah.     The  whole  passage  in  Lev. 
xvii,  is,  <<  And  thou  shalt  say  to  them.  Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth 
any  manner  of  blood,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul,  that  eat- 
eth blood,  and  I  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people,  for  the  ufe 
of  tlic  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  upon  the  altar,  to  make 
atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  tJie  blood  (or  life)  that  maketh 
atonement  for  the  soul."     The  great  reason,  then,  of  the  prohibition  of 
blood  is,  that  it  is  the  life  ;  and  what  follows  respecting  atonement,  is 
exegetical  of  this  reason ;  the  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  or  life  is 
given  as  an  atonement.     Now,  by  turning  to  the  original  prohilHtion  in 
Genesis,  we  And  that  precisely  the  same '  reason  is  given.     **  But  the 
flesh  with  the  blood,  which  is  the  life  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."    The 
reason,  then,  being  the  same,  the  question  is,  whether  the  exegesis 
added  by  Moses,  must  not  necessarily  be  understood  in  the  general  rea- 
soa  given  for  the  restraint  to  Noah.     Blood  is  prohibited  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  the  life ;  and  Moses  adds,  that  it  is  <'  the  blood,"  or  Ufe  ^  which 
makes  atonement."     Let  any  one  attempt  to  discover  any  reason  (bi 
the  prohibition  of  blood  to  Noah,  in  the  mere  circumstance  that  it  is 
<<  the  life,"  and  he  will  And  it  impossible.     It  is  no  reason  at  all,  moral 
or  instituted,  except  that  as  it  was  life  substituted  for  life,  the  life  of  the 
animal  in  sacriflce  for  the  life  of  man,  and  that  it  had  a  sacred  appro- 
priation.    The  manner,  too,  in  which  Moses  introduces  the  subject,  is 

mdicativo  that,  though  he  was  renewing  a  prohibitioD,  he  was  not  pub- 
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liahing  a.  **  new  doctrine  ;**  he  does  not  teach  his  people  that  God  had 

then  given,  or  appointed,  blood  to  make  atonement ;  but  he  prohibits  them 

from  eating  it,  because  he  had  made  ihiB  appointment,  without  reference 

to  time,  and  as  a  subject  with  which  they  were  familiar.     Because  the 

blood  was  the  life,  it  was  sprinkled  upon,  and  poured  out  at  the  altar : 

and  we  have  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  sprinkling  of 

its  blood,  a  sufficient  proof,  that  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  not  only 

was  blood  not  eaten,  hut  was  appropriated  to  a  sacred,  sacrificial  pur. 

pose.     Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  Jews ;  it  was  customary  with  the 

Romans  and  Greeks,  who,  in  Uke  manner,  poured  out  and  sprinkled 

the  blood  of  victims  at  their  altars,  a  rite  derived,  probably,  from  the 

Egyptians,  as  they  derived  it,  not  from   Moses,  but  from  the  sons 

of  Noah.      The  notion,  indeed,  that  the  blood  of  the  victims  was 

peculiarly  sacred  to  the  gods,  is  impressed  upon  aU   ancient  pagan 

mythology. 

Thirdly,  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs  were  those  of  animal  victims, 
and  their  use  was  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  Crod  from  sinning  men. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Job,  who,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  did  not  live 
before  the  law,  was,  at  least,  not  under  the  law,  and  in  whose  country 
the  true  patriarchal  theology  was  in  force,  the  prescribed  burnt  offering 
was  for  the  averting  the  "  wrath"  of  God,  which  was  kindled  against 
Eliphaz  and  his  two  friends,  **  lest,"  it  is  added,  **  I  deal  with  you  aflcr 
your  folly/'  The  doctrine  of  expiation  could  not,  therefore,  be  more 
explicitly  declared.  The  burnt  ofierings  of  Noah,  also,  afler  he  lefl  the 
ark,  served  to  avert  the  <<  cursing  of  the  ground  any  more  for  man's 
sake,"  that  is,  for  man's  sin,  and  the  <<  smiting  any  more  every  thing 
living."  In  like  manner,  the  end  of  Abel's  offering  was  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  and  by  it  these  were  attained,  for  "  he  obtained 
witness  that  he  was  righteous,^*  But  as  this  is  the  first  sacrifice  which 
we  have  on  record,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy,  it  ma^'  be 
considered  more  largely :  at  present,  however,  the  only  question  is  its 
expititory  character. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice,  it  was  an  animal  offering.     "  Cain 

brought  of  the  .fruit  of  the  ground,  and  Abel  he  also  brought  of  the 

firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof;"  or,  more  literally,  "  the 

&t  of  them,"  that  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  fattest  or  best 

of  his  flock.     Le  Clerc  and  Grotius  would  understand  Abel  to  have 

offered  the  wool  and  milk  of  his  flock,  which  interpretation,  if  no  critical 

difficulty  opposed  it,  would  be  rendered  violently  improbable  by  the  cir- 

cumstance  that  neither  wool  nor  milk  is  ever  mentioned  in  Scnpture  ns 

fit  oblations  to  God.     But  to  translate  the  word  rendered  firstlings^  by 

best  and  finest,  and  then  to  suppose  an  ellipsis,  and  supply  it  with  wool, 

is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  contradicted  by  the  import  of  the  word  itself. 

But,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  the  matter  is  set  at  rest  by  the  context ; ' 
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« iur,  if  it  be  allowed  by  all,  that  Caan'a  bn^ing  or  tiie  fimi  of  die 
gpoaodf  meaiki  his  briogiog  dte  frok  (iladf]  of  the  ground,  then  Abd's 
bringiag  or  the  finthiigs  oChu  flock  molt  ttewke,  mean  his  bringn^ 
the  firsdings  of  his  flock"  (themadtea,)  (7Vo  DinerUHomg.  See  dm 
Magee^M  Diteomrets.) 

This  is  &nher  supported  by  dte  impofft  of  die  phrase  cXnova  du^iof^ 
used  by  the  apostle  in  dte  Epistle  to  die  Hcbiewa»  when  speaking  of 
the  sacrifice  of  AbeL     Our  tran4ators  hare  reodlired  it  **  a  more  excel, 
lent  sacridce."     Wickfiflfe  translates  it,  as  ArcUbishop  Magee  obsenre^ 
uncouthly ,  but  in  the  foil  sense  of  the  original^  ^  a  moch  more  sacri- 
fice ;'*  and  the  cootzorersy  which  has  been  had  on  this  point  is^  whether 
diis  epithet  of  *-  moch  more,"  or  *■  fidfer,"  refen  to  qoantity  or  qnafity, 
whether  it  k  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  more  ahundeaij  cfrcd 
heUer^  a  atore  ezctUewi  sacrifice.     Dr.  Kennicott  takes  it  in  die  sense 
of  measure  and  quantitr,  as  w^  as  quality,  and  supposes  that  Abd 
brought  a  double  ofiering  of  the  findings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ground  o/io.     His  criticism  has  been  very  satisfadorily  relbted  bj 
Archbishop  Magee ;  (ZKaroarar^  oa  Aiomemad  ;)  and  Mr.  Davison,  wbo 
has  written  an  acute  work  in  reply  to  those  parts  of  that  learned  prelate^ 
work  on  the  atonemei^  which  rriate  to  the  DiTrine  origin  of  the  prini- 
tive  sacrifices,  has  attempted  no  answer  to  this  cridcism,  and  ooly 
observes  that  ^  the  mart  etmmdtad  waarifiee  is  the  more  probable  signifi- 
cation of  the  passage,  because  it  is  the  more  natural  force  of  the  tenn 
c>>^is>a  when  applied  to  a  subject,  as  ^jtfkccv,  capable  of  measure  and 
quantity.''    This  is  but  assiunption;  and  we  read  the  term  in  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  (as  in  Matt,  ti,  25,  **  Is  not  the  life  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?^  where  the  idea  of  quantity  is  neces- 
sarily excluded,  and  that  of  superiority  and  excellence  of  quality,  is  as 
necessarily  intended.     But  why  is  this  stress  laid  on  quantity  ?    Are  we 
to  admit  the  strange  principle  that  an  ofiering  is  acceptable  to  God, 
because  of  its  quantity  alone,  and  that  the  quantity  of  sacrifice,  when 
even  oo  measure  has  been  prescribed  by  any  law  of  God,  has  an  abso- 
lute connectioQ  with  the  state  of  the  heart  of  an  offerer  ?    Frequency  or 
non-fi^uency  of  ofiering  might  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  as 
this  indication ;  but,  certainly,  the  quantity  of  gifb.  where,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  those  generally  who  adopt  this  view,  sacrifices  had  not 
yet  been  subjected  to  express  regulation,  would  be  a  very  imperfect 
indication.     If  the  quantity  of  a  sacrifice  could  at  all  indicate,  under 
such  circumstances,  any  moral  quality,  that  quality  would  be  gratitude; 
but  then  we  must  suppose  Abel's  ofiering  to  have  been  eucharistk. 
Here,  however,  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  that  of  animal  victims,  and  it 
was  indicative  offcnih,  a  quality  not  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  quaH' 
tUy  of  an  ofiering  made,  for  the  one  has  no  relation  to  the  other ;  and 
the  sacrifice  itself  was,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  strictly  expiatory  charaol8r« 
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Tills  will  more  fuUy  appear,  if  we  look  at  the  import  of  the  words  of 
the  apostle  in  some  views,  which  have  not  always  been  brought  fully  out 
in  what  has  been  more  recently  written  on  the  subject  "By  faith 
Abel  ofiered  unto  Grod  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which 
he  obtained  witness,  that  he  was  bighteovs,  God  testifying  of  his 
gifts ;  and  by  it,  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  when  he  says  that  it  was  wit- 
nessed or  testified  to  Abel  that  he  was  righteous  7  His  doctrine  is,  that 
men  are  sinners ;  that  all,  consequently,  need  pardon ;  and  to  be  de- 
clared, witnessed,  or  accounted  righteous,  are,  according  to  his  style  of 
writing,  the  same  as  to  be  justified,  pardoned,  and  dealt  with  as  right- 
eous. Thus,  he  argues  that  ^Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
accounted  to  him  for  righteousness" — "  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abra- 
ham for  righteousHfiess" — ^  that  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a 
9eal^  a  visible,  confirmatory,  declaratory,  and  witnessing  mark  ^  of  the 
righteousness  which  he  had  by  faith."  In  these  cases  we  have  a 
similarity  so  striking,  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  explain  each  other. 
[n  both,  sinful  men  are  placed  in  the  condition  of  righteous  men — the 
instrument,  in  both  cases,  is  faith ;  and  the  transaction  is,  in  both  cases 
abo,  publicly  and  sensibly  tnlnessed ;  as  to  Abraham,  by  the  sign  of 
circumcision  ;  as  to  Abel,  by  a  visible  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice,  and 
the  rejection  of  that  of  Cain. 

But  it  is  said,  '<  St.  Paul  affirms  that  Abel,  by  the  acceptance  of  his 
Musrifice,  gained  the  testimony  of  God,  that  he  was  a  righteous  man. 
He  affirms,  therefore,  that  it  was  his  personal  habit  of  righteousness  to 
vhich  God  vouchsafed  the  testimony  of  his  approbation,  by  that  accept. 
Mice  of  his  offering.  The  antecedent  faith  in  God,  which  produced 
that  habit  of  a  religious  life,  commended  his  sacrifice,  and  the  Divine 
testimony  was  not  to  the  specific  form  of  his  oblations ;  but  to  his  actual 
righteousness,'*^  {Davison's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Intent  of  Primu 
Etoe  Sacrifice.) 

The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  matter  are  many. 

1.  It  leaves  out  entirely  all  consideration  of  the  difference  between 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  that  of  Cain,  and  places  the  reason  of  the 
acceptance  of  one  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  wholly  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  offerers ;  whereas  St.  Paul  most  unequivocally  places 
the  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering  upon  its  nature  and  the  principle  of 
fiuth  which  originated  it.  For,  whether  we  translate  the  phrase  above 
referred  to,  "  a  more  excellent  sacrifice,'*  or  **  a  more  abundant  sacri- 
fice,"  it  is  put  in  contrast  with  the  offering  of  Cain,  and  its  peculiar 
nature  cannot  be  lefl  out  of  the  account.  By  Mr.  Davison's  interpre- 
tation,  the  designation'  given  to  Abel's  ofiering  by  the  apostle  is  entnrel} 
overlooked. 

2.  The  *'  faith"  of  Abel,  in  this  transaction,  is  also  passed  over  as  a 
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consideration  in  the  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice.  It  is,  indeed,  brought 
in  as  '<  an  antecedent  faith,  which  produced  the  habit  of  a  rehgious  life,** 
and  thus  mediately  "commended  the  sacrifice;"  but,  in  fact,  on  this 
ground  any  other  influential  grace  or  principle  might  be  said  to  haTC 
commended  his  sacrifice,  as  well  as  faith ;  any  thing  which  tended  to 
produce  <<  the  habit  of  a  religious  hfe,"  bis  fear  of  God,  his  love  of  God, 
as  efiectually  as  his  faith  in  God.  There  is,  then,  this  manifest  differ- 
ence  between  this  representation  of  the  case  and  that  which  is  given  by 
St.  Paul,  that  the  oue  makes  "  the  habit  of  a  religious  life,"  the  tmme- 
diate,  and  faith  but  the  remote  reason  of  the  acceptableness  of  Abel's 
gifls ;  while  the  other  assigns  a  direct  efficacy  to  the  fait^  of  Abel,  and 
the  kind  of  sacrifice  by  which  that  faith  was  expressed,  and  of  which  it 
was  the  immediate  result. 

3.  In  this  chapter  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  faith  under  the  view 
of  its  tendency  to  induce  a  holy  life ;  but  of  faith  as  producing  certain 
acts  of  very  various  kinds,  which  being  followed  by  manifest  tokens  of 
the  Divine  favour,  showed  how  acceptable  faith  is  to. God,  or  how  it 
"pleases  him,"  according  to  his  own  position  laid  down  in  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  chapter — "  Without  faSth  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God."  Abel  had  faith,  and  he  expressed  that  faith  by  the  kind  of  sacri- 
fice  he  offered ;  it  was  in  this  way  that  his  faith  "  pleased  God ;"  it 
pleased  him  as  a  principle,  and  by  the  act  to  which  it  led,  and  that  act 
was  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  to  God  different  from  that  of  Cain.  Cain 
had  not  this  faith,  whatever  might  be  its  object ;  and  Cain  accordingly 
did  not  bring  an  ofibring  to  which  God  had  "  respect."  That  which 
vitiated  the  ofiering  of  Cain  was  the  want  of  this  faith,  for  his  ofiering 
was  not  significant  of  faith  ;  that  which  **  pleased  God,"  in  the  case  of 
Abel,  was  his  faith,  and  he  had  "  respect"  to  his  offering,  because  it  was 
the  expression  of  that  faith,  and  upon  his  faith  so  expressing  itself,  God 
witnessed  to  him  ^*  that  he  was  righteous." 

So,  certainly,  do  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  when  commenting  upon  this 
transaction,  establish  it  against  the  author  above  quoted,  that  Abel's 
sacrifice  was  accepted,  because  of  its  immediate  connection  with  his 
faithf  for,  by  faith  he  is  said  to  have  offered  it ;  and  all  that,  whatever 
it  might  be,  which  made  AbeFs  ofiering  differ  from  that  of  Cain,  whe- 
ther  ahundancej  or  kindj  or  both,  was  the  result  of  this  faith.  So  clearly, 
also,  is  it  laid  down  by  the  apostle  that  Abel  was  witnessed  to  be  '<  right- 
eous," not  with  reference  to  any  previous  "  habit  of  a  religious  life,"  but 
with  reference  to  his  faith ;  and  not  to  his  faith  as  leading  to  persona] 
righteousness,  but  to  his  faith  as  expressing  itself  by  his  offering  "  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice." 

Mr.  Davison,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  adopts  the  argument  of  many 

before  him,  that  •*  the  rest  of  Scripture  speaks  to  Abel's  personal  right* 

eousness.     Thus,  in   St.  John's  distinction  between  Cain  and  Al»el| 
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'wherefore  dew  he  him?  because  his  own  works  were  evil, and  his 
brother's  righteous.'  Thus  in  the  remonstrance  of  God  with  Cain,  that 
remonstrance  with  Cain's  envy  for  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering  is 
directed,  not  to  the  mode  of  their  sacrifice,  but  to  the  good  and  evil 
doings  of  their  respective  lives— ^  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  ac- 
cepted, and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.' "  {Inquiry^  4*^.) 
With  respect  to  the  words  in  St.  John,  they  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  Abel's  ^  personal  righteousness,"  without  affecting  the  statement  of 
St.  P^  in  the  least.  It  would  be  a  bad  rule  of  criticism  yWy  to  ex- 
plain  the  comments  of  one  sacred  writer  upon  a  transaction,  the  principle 
and  nature  of  which  he  explains  professedly,  by  the  remark  of  another, 
when  the  subject  is  introduced  only  allusively  and  incidentally.  ,  St. 
John's  words  must  not  here  be  brought  in  to  qualify  St.  Paul's  expoei- 
ftioii ;  but  St.  Paul's  exposition  to  complete  the  incidental  allusion  of  St. 
John.  Both  apostles  agreed  that  no  man  was  righteous  personally,  till 
he  was  made  righteous  by  forgiveness ;  accounted  and  witnessed  right- 
eous by  faith ;  and  both  agree  that  from  that  follows  a  personal  right- 
eousness. If  St.  John,  then,  refers  to  Abel's  personal  righteousness,  he 
refiiTB  to  it  as  flowing  from  his  justification  and  acceptance  with  God, 
■nd  by  that  personal  righteousness  the  **  wrath"  of  Cain,  which  was  first 
Bscited  by  the  rejection  of  his  sacrifice,  was,  probaUy  ripened  into  the 
>* hatred"  which  led  on  his  fratricide;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
sonmitted  that  act  immediately  upon  the  place  of  sacrifice,  but  at  some 
nhsequent  period ;  and,  certainly,  it  was  not  the  antecedent  holy  life 
)f  Abel  which  first  produced  Cain's  displeasure  against  his  brother,  for 
this  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  transactions  of  the  day  in  which  each 
ivought  his  offering  to  the  Lord.  St.  John's  reference  to  Abel's  per- 
KHial  righteousness  does  not,  therefore,  exclude  a  reference  also,  and 
sven  primarily  to  his  faith  as  its  instrumental  cause,  and  the  source  of 
Its  support  and  nourishment ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  St.  John's 
nile^  and  must  be  the  rule  of  every  New  Testament  writer,  to  regard 
I  man's  submission  to,  or  rejection  of,  God's  method  of  saving  men 
ay  faith,  as  the  best  evidence  of  personal  righteousness,  or  the  contrary. 
(Lb  to  Genesis  iv,  7,  <<  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted ; 
lad  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door,"  in  order  to  show  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  from  this  passage,  that  Abel's  offering  was  accepted 
[because  of  his  personal  righteousness,  it  is  not  necessary  to  avail  our- 
lelves  of  Lightfoot's  view  of  it,  who  takes  **  ntC^  to  be  the  ellipsis  of  sin 
feting,  as  in  many  places  of  Scripture.  For  and  against  this  render- 
ing  much  ingenious  criticism  has  been  employed,  for  which  the  critics 
DOst  be  consulted.  (4)   The  interpretation  which  supposes  Cain  to  be 

(4)  Nearly  all  that  can  be  said  on  thia  interpretation  will  be  found  in  Mageti*! 
DIaeoarses  on  the  Atonement,  and  Da^iaon*!  Reply  to  hit  criticiam,  in  hb  In- 
tfoxj  into  the  Origin  of  Primitive  Sacrifice. 
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referred  to  a  sin  ofiering,  an  aoirnal  victim  **  lying  at  the  door,"  is,  at 
best,  doubtful ;  but  if  this  be  conceded,  the  argument  firamcM)  upon  tiM 
declaration  to  Cain,  "  if  thou  doest  well,  shalt  not  thou  be  acceptedt" 
aa  though  the  reason  of  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  was  in  **weil 
doing"  in  the  fiioraZ  sense  only,  is  wholly  groundleas,  since  the  apotde 
so  explicitly  refers  the  reason  of  the  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice  to  hii 
faiihi  as  before  established.     It  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  noCUng 
in  these  words  to  contradict  this,  even  if  we  take  them  in  the  most  ob- 
vious sense,  and  omit  the  consideration  that  the  Hebrew  text  has,  in  tfaif 
place,  been  disturbed,  of  which  there  are  strong  indications.     The  [n» 
sage  may  be  taken  in  two  views.     Either  to**  do  weU^*  may  mean  to  A) 
as  Abel  had  done,  viz.  to  repent  and  bring  those  sacrifices  which  shonU 
express  his  faith  in  God's  appointed  method  of  pardoning  and  accepCiDg 
men,  thus  submitting  himself  wholly  to  God  ;  and  then  it  is  a  mercifii 
intimation  that  Cain's  rejection  was  not  final ;  but  that  it  depended  upoa 
himself,  whether  he  would  seek  God  in  sincerity  and  truth.     Or  the 
words  may  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  God^i 
righteous  government  over  men.     **If  thou  doest  well,''  if  thoa  irt 
righteous  and  unsinning,  thou  shall  be  accepted  as  such,  without  sacii- 
fice ;  *<  but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door,"  and  is  chargea- 
ble upon  thee  with  its  consequence ;  thus,  afler  declaring  his  mora) 
condition,  leaving  it  to  himself  to  seek  for  pardon  in  the  method  eala- 
blished  in  the  first  family,  and  which  Cain  must  be  supposed  to  htfe 
known  as  well  as  Abel,  or,  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  that  they  bad 
received  no  religious  instruction  at  all  from  Adam  their  fiuher.     To  the 
fi>rmer  view  of  the  sense  of  the  passage  it  cannot  be  objected  that  to 
offer  proper  sacrifices  from  a  right  principle  cannot  be  called,  in  the 
common  and  large  sense  "  to  do  itell,^'  for  even  **  to  beUeve"  is  called 
<<  a  work"  by  our  Saviour ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was,  moreover,  an 
act,  or  a  series  of  actSf  which  were  the  expressions  of  his  fiiith,  and, 
therefore,  might  be  called  a  doing  wdJ^  without  any  violence.   Agreeably 
to  this,  the  whole  course  of  the  submission  of  the  Jews  to  the  laws  OOD- 
ceming  their  sacrifices,  is  oflen,  in  Scripture,  designated  by  the  tenni 
obedience^  and  ways^  and  doings.     The  second  interpretation  corree- 
ponds  to  the  great  axiom  of  moral  government  alluded  to  by  St.  Fud, 
^  This  do  and  thou  shall  live,"  which  is  so  fiur  from  excluding  the  doe* 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  that  it  is  the  ground  on  which  he  argues  il| 
inasmuch  as  it  shuts  out  the  justification  of  men  by  law  when  it  has  onoe 
been  violated. 

If,  then,  it  has  been  established  that  the  faith  of  Abel  had  an  imme- 
diate connection  with  his  sacrifice ;  and  both  with  his  being  accepted  as 
righteous,  that  is,  just^ied,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term,  to  what  had  hie 
faitii  respect?  The  particular  object  of  the  faith  of  the  elders,  celebrated 

in  Hebrews  xi,  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  circumstances  addured  ar 
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iluitntiTe  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  this  great  principle,  and 
by  which  it  manifested  itself.  Let  us  illustrate  this,  and  then  ascer- 
liin  the  objects  of  Abel's  ^h  also  from  the  manner  of  its  mani. 
fefltatioD,  from  the  -acts  in  which  it  embodied  and  rendered  itself  con. 
ipiojoiis. 

Faith  i%  in  this  chapter,  taken  in  the  sense  of  ajfiance  in  God,  and,  as 
nch,  it  can  only  be  exercised  toward  €rod  as  to  all  particular  acts,  in 
those  respects,  in  which  we  have  some  authority  to  coiifide  in  him. 
This  supposes  revelation,  and,  in  particular,  some  promise  or  declaration 
OQ  his  party  as  the  warrant  for  every  act  of  affiance.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  said  that  ^  by  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death,"  it  tdust  be  supposed  that  he  had  some  promise  or  intimation  to 
dufl  eflfect,  on  which,  improbable  as  the  event  was,  he  nobly  relied,  and 
in  the  resolt  God  honoured  his  faith  before  all  men.  The  faith  of  Noah 
had  inunediate  respect  to  the  threatened  flood,  and  the  promise  of  God 
to  preserve  him  in  the  Bik  which  he  was  commanded  to  prepare.  The 
&idi  of  Abraham  had  different  objects.  In  one  of  the  instances  which 
tbis  ch^yter  records,  it  respected  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
bii  posterity,  and  also  the  promise  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  of  which 
that  was  the  type ;  which  faith  he  publicly  manifested  by  **  sojourning 
in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  country,"  and  <*  dwelling  in  taber- 
aides,''  rather  than  taking  up  a  permanent  residence  in  any  of  its  cities, 
because  ^  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations.''  In  the  case  of 
the  offering  of  Isaac,  he  believed  that  God  would  raise  his  immolated 
loa  from  the  dead,  and  the  ground  of  his  faith  is  stated,  in  verse  18,  to 
be  the  promise,  "  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  The  faith  of  Sarah 
tespected  the  promise  of  issue, — ^  she  judged  him  faithful  who  had  pro. 
me^"  M  3y  fsiith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning  things  to 
come,**  which  faith  had  for  its  object  the  revelation  made  to  him  by 
God  as  to  the  future  lot  of  the  posterity  of  his  two  sons.  The  chapter 
ii  filled  with  other  instances  expressed  or  implied ;  and  from  the  whole, 
as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  will  appear  that  when  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  faith  of  the  elders  in  its  particular  acts,  he 
represents  it  as  having  respect  to  some  promise,  declaration,  or  revela. 
tioD  of  GoD. 

Tliis  revelation  was  necessarily  antecedent  to  the  faith  ;  but  it  is  also 
lo  be  observed,  that  the  acts  by  which  the  faith  was  represented,  when- 
ever  it  was  represented  by  particular  acts,  and  when  the  case  admitted 
it,  had  a  natural  and  striking  conformity  and  correspondence  to  the 
previous  revelation.  So  Noah  built  the  ark,  which  indicated  that  he 
had  heard  Uie  threat  of  the  world's  destruction  by  water,  and  had  re- 
eeived  the  promise  of  his  own  and  family's  preservation,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  selection  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth ;  to  all  which  the  means  of  pre- 

•ervatbDy  by  which  his  faith  was  represented,*  and  which  it  led  him  to 
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adopt,  correnponded.  When  Abraham  went  into  Canaan,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  upon  the  promise  that  that  country  ahould  become 
the  inheritance  of  his  descendants,  he  showed  his  faith  by  taking  pos- 
session of  it  for  them  in  anticipation,  and  his  residence  there  indicated 
the  kind  of  promise  which  he  had  received.  When  he  lived  in  that 
promised  land  in  tents,  though  opulent  enough  to  hare  established  hinh 
self  in  a  more  settled  state,  the  very  manner  in  which  his  fiuth  expressed 
itself,  showed  that  he  had  receive  the  promise  of  a  '^  better  country," 
which  made  him  willing  to  be  a  << stranger  and  wanderer  on  earth;" 
for  **  they  that  say  such  things,"  says  the  apostle,  namdy,  that  they  are 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  <<  confessing"  it  by  these  significant  acts,  **  declare 
plainly  that  they  seek  a  country,"  ^  that  is,  a  heavenly."  Thns,  alio^ 
when  Moses's  faith  expressed  itself,  in  his  refusing  to  be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  this  also  clearly  indicated  that  he  had  receif ed 
the  promise  of  something  higher  and  more  excellent  than  ^  the  richei 
of  Egypt,"  which  he  renounced,  even  ^  the  recompense  of  the  reward," 
to  which,  we  are  told,  «<he  had  respect."  When  his  faith  manifested 
itself  by  his  forsaking  Egypt  at  the  head  of  his  people,  *^  not  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  king,"  this  indicated  that  he  had  received  a  promise  ef 
protection  and  success,  and  he,  therefore,  **  endured  as  seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible." 

If,  then,  all  these  instances  show,  that  when  the  faith  which  the  apos: 
tie  commends  exhibits  itself  in  some  particular  act,  that  act  has  a  oor* 
respondency  to  the  previous  promise  of  revelation,  which  faith  must  have 
for  its  ground  and  reason,  then  are  we  connt rained  to  interpret  the  acts 
of  Abel's  faith,  so  as  to  make  them  also  correspond  with  some  antece- 
dent revelation,  or  rather,  we  must  suppose  that  the  antecedent  revela* 
tion,  though  not  expressly  stated,  (which  is  also  the  case  in  several  other 
of  the  instances  which  are  given  in  the  chapter,)  must  have  corresponded 
with  them.  His  faith  had  respect  to  some  previous  revelation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  revelation  is  to  be  coUected  from  the  significant  manner 
iu  which  he  declared  his  faith  in  it. 

Now  that  which  Abel  did,  <<  by  faith,"  was,  if  considered  generalfyt  ^ 
perform  an  act  of  solemn  worship,  in  the  confidence  that  it  wodd  be 
acceptable  to  God.  This  supposes  a  revelation,  immediate  or  by  tradi- 
tion, that  such  acts  of  worship  were  acceptable  to  God,  or  his  fiuth 
could  have  had  no  warrant,  and  would  not  have  been  faith,  hot  fiuicy. 
But  the  case  must  be  considered  more  particularly.  His  faith  led  him 
to  ofier  '^  a  more  excellent  sacrifice"  than  that  of  Cain ;  but  this  as  ne- 
cessarily implies,  that  there  was  some  antecedent  revelation,  to  which  hii 
faith,  as  thus  expressed,  had  respect,  and  on  which  that  peculiarity  of 
his  offering,  which  distinguished  it  from  the  ofiering  of  Cain,  was  fbond- 
ed ;  a  revelation  which  indicated,  that  the  way  in  which  God  would  be 

approached  acceptably,  in  solemn  worship,  was  by  animal  saciificaai 
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Without  this,  too,  the  fiiith  to  which  his  offering,  which  was  an  offering 
of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  had  a  special  fitness  and  adaptation,  could 
have  had  no  warrant  iu  Divine  authority.  But  this  revelation  must 
liave  included,  in  order  to  its  being  the  ground  of  faith,  as  ^  the  sub- 
stance  of  things  hoped  for,''  a  promise  of  a  benefit  to  be  conferred,  in 
which  promise  Abel  might  confide.  But  if  so,  then  this  promise  must 
have  been  connected,  not  with  the  worship  of  God  in  general,  or  per- 
formed in  any  way  whatever  indifferently,  but  with  his  worship  by 
animal  oblations ;  for  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  faith  of  Abel  indi- 
cated  itself,  specially  and  distinctively.  The  antecedent  revelation 
WIS,  therefore,  a  promise  of  a  benefit  to  be  conferred,  by  means  of 
inimal  sacrifice ;  and  we  are  taught  what  this  benefit  was,  by  that 
which  was  actually  received  by  the  offerer — ''he  obtained  witness  that 
he  was  righieoiu ;"  which,  if  the  notion  of  his  antecedent  righteous. 
MSB  has  been  refuted,  must  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  a  declara- 
tion of  his  personal  justification,  and  acceptance  as  righteous,  upon 
fcrgiveness  of  his  sins.  The  reason  of  Abel's  acceptance  and  of  Cain's 
rgection  is  hereby  made  manifest ;  the  one,  in  seeking  the  Divine 
ikvour,  conformed  to  his  established  and  appointed  method  of  being 
approached  by  guilty  men,  and  the  other  not  only  neglected  this,  but 
pro&nely  and  presumptuously  substituted  his  own  inventions. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  allow  the  act  of  Abel,  in  this  instance,  to  have 
been  an  act  offaitkt  without  allowing  that  it  had  respect  to  a  previous 
and  appnfjpriaU  revelation  ;  a  revelation  which  agreed  to  all  the  parts 
of  that  sacrificial  action,  by  which  he  expressed  his  faith  in  it.  Had 
Abel's  sacrifice  been  eucJtaristic  merely,  it  would  have  expressed  grati- 
tnde,  but  not  faith;  or  if  faith  in  the  general  sense  of  confidence  in  God 
that  he  would  receive  an  act  of  grateful  worship,  and  reward  the  wor- 
riiipper,  it  did  not  more  express  faith  than  the  offering  of  Cain,  who 
Krdy  believed  these  two  points,  or  he  would  not  have  brought  an  offer- 
ing of  any  kind.  The  offering  of  Abel  expressed  a  faith  which  Cain 
had  not,  and  the  doctrinal  principles  which  Abel's  faith  respected,  were 
SQch  as  his  sacrifice  visibly  embodied.  If  it  was  not,  then,  an  eucha- 
ristic  sacrifice,  it  was  an  expiatory  one ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  in  a 
nerificel>f  this  kind,  that  it  is  possible  to  see  that  faith  exhibited,  which 
Abel  had,  and  Cain  had  not.  By  subsequent  sacrifices  of  expiation, 
then,  is  this  early  expiatory  offering  to  be  explained,  and  from  these  it 
win  be  obvious  to  what  doctrines  and  principles  of  an  antecedent  reve- 
lation the  faith  of  Abel  had  respect,  and  which  his  sacrifice,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  faith,  proclaimed.  Confession  of  the  fact  of  being  a  sinner — 
acknowledgment  of  the  demerit  and  penalty  of  sin  and  death — submis. 
■on  to  an  appointed  mode  of  expiation ;  animal  sacrifice  offered  nteart- 
«ii«Zy,  hut,  in  itself,  a  mere  type  of  a  better  sacrifice,  **  the  seed  of  the 
womaDy'*  appointed  to  be  offered  at  some  future  period — the  efficacy  of 
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this  appointed  method  of  e3q>iation  to  obtain  forgi^Bneas  and  to  admit 
the  guilty  into  the  Divine  favour. 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  that  the  conclusion  of  many  of  oar  au- 
cient  divines,  so  adniiraUy  embodied  in  the  following  words  of  Archbisfaop 
Magee,  is  not  too  strong,  but  is  fully  supported  by  the  argument  of  the 
case,  as  foupded  upon  the  brief  but  very  explicit  declaratioiia  of  the 
history  of  the  transaction  in  Crenesis,  and  by  the  comment  upoo  it  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

<<  Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promise  of  Grod,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  command,  offered  that  sacrifice,  which  had  been  enjoined  as  tke 
religious  expression  of  his  faith ;  while  Cain,  disregarding  the  gradooB 
assurances  that  had  been  vouchsafed,  or  at  least  disdaining  to  adopt  die 
prescribed  mode  of  manifesting  his  belief,  possibly  as  not  appearing  to 
his  reason  to  possess  any  efficacy  or  natural  fitness,  thought  he  had  sdB* 
cicntly  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  in  acknowledging  the  general  super, 
intendence  of  God,  and  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Bene- 
factor, by  presenting  some  of  those  good  things,  which  he  thereby  gou* 
fessed  to  have  been  derived  from  his  bounty.  In  diort,  Cain,  the  first 
bom  of  the  fall,  exhibits  the  first  fruits  of  his  parents'  disobedience,  in 
the  arrogance  and  self  sufficiency  of  reason  rejecting  the  aids  of  reve- 
lation, because  they  fell  not  within  its  apprehension  of  right.  He  takes 
the  first  placd  in  the  annals  of  Deism,  and  displays,  in  his  proud  rejec- 
:ion  of  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice,  the  same  spirit,  which,  in  later  days, 
lias  actuated  his  erdighiened  followers,  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ." 

If  it  should  be  asked,  what  evidence  we  have  from  Scripturel,  that 

such  an  antecedent  revelation  as  that  to  which  we  have  said  Abel's  fiiith 

must  have  had  respect,  was  made,  the  reply  is,  that  if  this  rested  only 

upon  the  necessary  inferences  which,  in  all  fairness  and  consistency  of 

interpretation,  wc  must  draw  from  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction, 

when  combined  with  the  apostle's  interpretation  of  it,  the  ground  would 

l>o  strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  defend  it  against  both  the  attacks  of 

iJocinians,  and  of  those  orthodox  divines  who,  like  Mr.  Davison,  would 

wrest  it  from  us,  as  an  unnecessary  post  to  be  taken  in  the  combat  with 

ilie  impugners  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  one  which  is 

rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  the  efficiency  of  the  more  direct  argu- 

ment.     <<  Such  expositions,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  <<  do  evil  and  disservice 

to  truth ;  they  bring  in  a  wrong  principle ;  they  enforce  a  comment 

» ithout  a  text.     Such  a  principle  is,  undoubtedly,  >vrong,  and  has  been 

liie  source  of  much  religious  speculation."     This  we  grant,  and  fed 

iiow  important  the  caution  is.     But  it  does  not  here  apply.     It  is  not 

enough  to  say  that  *<  the  text"  is  not  in  the  "  Mosaic  history ;"  we  most 

I  rove  that  it  is  not  in  the  New  Testament,  or  necessarily  implied  in  ili 

comments  upon  and  inferences  horn  Old  Testament  fhcta  and 
•2 
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tioDs.  The  ^  text"  itself^  supposed  to  be  wanting,  may  be  there,  and 
even  "  the  comment"  of  an  inspired  writer  often  supplies  the  text,  and 
his  reasoning  the  premises  wanting,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  brief  and 
▼eiled  narrative  of  Moses.  An  uninspired  comment,  we  grant,  has  not 
this  prerogative ;  but  an  inspired  one  has,  which  is  an  important  conai- 
deration,  not  to  be  overlooked.  When  we  say  that  the  haivna,  which 
Mk  in  the  wilderness,  represented  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  Israel  with 
the  true  bread  which  comes  down  from  heaven,  Mr.  Davison  might  reply 
this  is  '*  the  conunent ;"  but  where  is  <<  the  text  ?"  We  acknowledge 
that  the  text  upon  which  this  comment  is  hung,  is  not  in  the  history  of 
Moses ;  but  the  authority  of  this  comment,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak*  an 
inq>lied  *^  text"  itself^  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  who  calls 
himself  ^  that  bread ;"  and  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  who  terms  the  manna 
the  **  spiritual"  or  ty^Hcal  bread.  If  we  allege  that  the  <*  rock,"  which 
when  smitten  poured  forth  its  stream  to  refresh  the  fainting  Israelites, 
was  a  figure  of  Christ,  it  might,  in  like  manner,  be  urged  that  <*  the  text" 
is  wanting,  and,  certainly,  we  should  not  gather  that  view  from  the  his- 
tory of  Moses ;  yet  *^  the  comment"  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  the  apostle, 
who  says  *^  that  Rock  was  Christ,"  which  can  only  be  understood  as 
asserting  that  it  was  an  instituted  and  appointed  type  of  Christ.  Where 
we  have  no  intimations  of  such  adumbrations  in  the  persons  and  trans- 
actions  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  not  at  Uberty  to  invent  them,  nor 
can  we  justly  carry  them  beyond  what  is  expressed  by  our  inspired 
authority,  or  naturally  and  fairly  inferred  to  be  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  bound  not  to  interpret  the  Old  Testament  with- 
out reference  to  the  New ;  and  not  to  disregard  that  light  which  the 
perfect  revelation  affords  not  only  by  its  direct  effulgence,  but  by 
its  reflections  upon  the  history  of  our  redemption,  up  to  the  earliest 


If  it  be  argued,  firom  the  silence  of  the  Mosaic  history,  that  such  types 
and  allusions  were  not  understood  as  such  by  the  persons  among  whom 
they  were  first  instituted,  the  answer  is,  1.  That  though  they  should 
not  be  supposed  capable  of  understanding  them  as  clearly  as  we  do,  yet 
it  must  be  supposed,  that  the  spiritual  among  them  had  their  knowledge 
and  faith  greatly  assisted  by  them,  and  that  they  were  among  those 
"  wondrous  things  of  the  law,"  which  were,  in  some  measure,  revealed 
to  those  who  prayed  with  David,  that  their  eyes  might  he  opened  <'  to 
behold  them,"  or  otherwise  they  were  totally  without  religious  use 
during  all  the  ages  previous  to  Christianity,  and  we  must  come  to  the 
ooDclusion  that  the  whole  system  of  types  was  without  edification  to  the 
Jews,  and  are  histructive  only  to  us.  If  we  conclude  thus  as  to  types, 
we  may  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  prophecies  of  Messiah, 
to  the  spiritual  meaning  and  real  application  of  many  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  as  little  indication  of  a  key  as  to  the  types.     But  this  can- 

At 
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not  be  affirmed,  for  St  Peter  tells  us,  that  of  this  **  salvation  the  pro- 
phets  searched  diligently  who  prbphesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come 
unto  you ;  searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  which  was 
in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suflhrings  of  Cbrkt 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  The  prophecies  could,  probably,  be 
but  dimly  interpreted ;  but  something  was  known  of  their  general  mean- 
ing, something  important  was  obtained  by  **  searching"  to  reward  tiie 
search  into  their  import.  The  same  discovery  of  the  general  impoit 
and  bearing  of  the  types,  must  also  have  rewarded  a  search  equally  eager 
and  pious.  If  this  is  not  allowed,  then  they  were  not  types  to  the  so- 
cient  Church,  a  position  which  is  contradicted  by  St.  Paul,  who  declare^ 
as  to  one  instance,  which  may  serve  for  the  rest,  namely,  the  entering 
of  "  the  priest  alone  once  every  year  into  the  inner  tabernacle,''  that  by 
this  **  the  Holy  Ghost  signified  that  the  way  to  the  hoUest  was  not  tr 
made  manifest,"  and  that  the  tabernacle  itself,  including  of  course,  ill 
services,  <<  was  a  Jigure  for  the  time  then  present,  tit  or  duni% 
which  gifls  and  sacrifices  were  offered." 

But,  2.  We  have,  in  one  of  the  instances  before  adverted  to  in  He- 
brows  xi,  a  direct  proof  of  a  distinct  revelation,  which  is  nowhere  recorded 
in  the  Mosaic  history  separate  from  the  temporal  promise  in  whidi  it 
appears  to  have  been  involved.  By  faith  Abraham,  having  received  ^ 
promise  of  Canaan  as  ^  a  place  which  he  should  aflerward  receive  tax 
an  inheritance,"  went  to  sojourn  there ;  but  by  faith  also  he  sojouined 
in  this  land  of  promise  as  a  stranger,  dwelling  in  tents,  <'  for  he  looked 
for  a  city  which  had  foundations,"  for  the  '*  heavenly  state,"  and  by  that 
act  he,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  <*  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  proxisi,'' 
declared  plainly  that  they  ^  desired  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly." 
Of  this  bettor  country  they  then  received  a  promise,  which  promise  is 
not  distinctly  recorded  in  the  histor>'  of  Moses ;  and  it  must,  therefoie 
have  iNJon  either  included  in  the  promise  of  Canaan,  which  was  made  to 
tliem  and  their  descendants,  as  a  type,  an  understood  type,  of  the  eternal 
and  heavenly  rest,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  allusions  of  St.  Paul  in  other 
parts  of  the  epistle ;  or  else  it  was  matter  of  separate  and  unrecorded 
revelation.  In  cither  view  the  history  of  Moses  is  silent,  and  yet  we  are 
compelled,  by  the  comment  of  the  apostle,  and  in  opposition  to  the  aigo- 
ment  which  Mr.  Davison  and  others  found  upon  that  silence,  to  albw 
either  a  collateral  revelation,  separate  from  the  promise  of  Canaan,  or 
that  that  promise  itself  had  a  mystic  sense  which  became  the  object  of 
their  faith ;  and  thus  the  inspired  comment  of  the  apostle  supplies  a  text 
wanting  in  the  history,  or  an  enlarged  interpretation  of  that  which  ■ 
found  in  it. 

With  this  case  of  Abraham,  Mr.  Davison  is  evidently  perplexed,  and 
feels  how  forcibly  it  bears  against  his  own  rules  of  interprefing  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  religion  of  those  early  agos.     He  justly  contends. 
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against  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc,  that  the  object  of  the  faith  recorded  in 
Hebrews  xi,  was  not  always  a  temporal  one.  But,  then,  he  proposes 
to  show  *^  how  God,  without  having  granted  to  those  patriarchs  the  er- 
fUdt  revelation  of  an  eternal  heavenly  state,  a  revelation  which  is  no- 
where exhibited  in  the  Pentateuch,  trained  them  to  the  aim  and  implicit 
persuasion  of  that  eternal  state  by  large  and  indefinite  promises  of  being 
*^eir  Gtod'  and  '  their  great  reward,'  promises  to  which  the  present  life, 
ai  to  them,  furnished  no  adequate  completion."  Thus,  then,  we  are  to 
oooclude,  that  the  heavenly  state  to  which  these  patriarchs  looked,  was 
a  matter  of  entire  inference  from  the  promise  that  God  would  be  "  their 
God  and  their  reward,"  and  from  the  consideration  that  nothing  had 
occurred  to  them,  in  this  present  life,  to  be  adequate  to  these  promises. 
To  the  latter  we  may  reply  that,  if  this  were  the  only  ground  of  their 
fiuth,  they  could  not  have  made  the  inference  till  the  close  of  Ufe ;  for 
how  could  they  know  that  something  adequate  to  these  promises,  if  not 
previously  explained  to  refer  chiefly  to  the  future  state,  might  not  yet, 
though  after  much  delay,  occur  to  them  ?  But  they  had  this  faith  from 
the  very  giving  of  the  promises,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  left  to  future 
iofereoce  from  circumstances.  With  respect  to  the  former,  that  they 
inferred  that  there  was  a  heavenly  state,  from  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
**  I  will  be  thy  God,"  when  no  prefvious  "  explicit  revelation"  of  a  future 
•late  was  made ;  it  not  only  supposes  that  the  patriarchs  had  no  revela- 
tioQ  at  all  of  a  ftiture  life,  no  knowledge  of  the  soul's  immortality,  or  of 
a  general  judgment,  of  which,  indeed,  *^  Enoch  prophesied  ;"  but  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  public  and  expressive  action^  (an  action,  probably, 
bteoded  to  be  instructive  as  a  symbolical  one  to  all  with  whom  Abra- 
ham was  connected  in  Canaan,)  that  he  <«  dwelt  in  tents,"  in  order  <^  to 
declare  plainly  that  he  sought  a  better  country."  This,  surely,  was  not 
an  action  to  be  founded  upon  a  probable,  but  still  uncertain,  inference 
fiom  the  unexplained  general  promise,  ^  I  will  be  thy  God  ;"  but  one 
which  was  suited  only  to  express  a  firm  faith  in  an  explicit  revelation 
and  a  particular  promise. 

But  the  whole  of  this  theory  is  swept  away  entirely  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle,  ''  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
PKOXisES,"  that  is,  the  things  promised ;  ^  but  having  seen  them  afar  off, 
and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that 
they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth ;"  strangers,  not  at  home, 
pilgrims,  journeying  to  it.  Now  this  home,  this  bettor  country  which 
they  sought,  the  apostle  here  expressly  says  was  not  to  them  matter  of 
inference,  but  the  subject  of  '<  promisbs,"  in  the  faith  of  which  they  both 
lived  and  died. 

In  the  case  of  Abel's  offering,  as  in  those  just  given,  the  inspired  com. 

ment  of  the  apostle  supplies  *'  the  text"  to  the  history ;  or,  in  other 

words,  it  AO  illustrates  and  enlarges  our  knowle4ge  of  the  transaction, 
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in  its  principles  and  antecedent  circumstances,  that  we  are  bound  to 
understand  it  not  as  persons  who  have  not  this  additional  infonnatioB, 
or  those  who  choose  to  disregard  it,  but  as  it  is  explained  upon  authori- 
ty not  to  be  questioned.  Abel,  sa3rs  the  apostle,  offered  his  iiKMre  excel- 
lent sacrifice  <* by  faUh^^  and  faith  must  have  respect  to  a  prececBng 
revelation. 

We  have  just  seen  what  doctrinal  principles  were  inipUed  in  Ae 
practice  of  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  if  Abel's  sacrifice  was  of  this  kind, 
which  is  the  only  satisfactory  account  which  can  be  given  of  it,  we  haie 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  included  any  thing  less  or  lower  than  tboK 
appointed  under  the  law,  and  which  are  expressly  stated  to  be  types 
and  figures,  and  shadows  of  the  evangelical  expiation  of  sin.  An  ante- 
cedent  revelation  to  this  effect  must  be  supposed  as  the  ground  of  hn 
faith  ;  but  we  are  not  lefl  wholly  to  this :  we  have  an  account,  though 
brief,  of  such  a  revelation. 

That  the  account  is  brief  is  no  objection.     What  is  written  ii  not, 
for  that  reason,  to  be  disregarded.     Tliere  were,  doubtless,  reatooe 
sufficiently  wise  why  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  ages  was  not  moie 
largely  given.     If  it  were  only  to  exercise  our  diligence,  and  to  lead  oi 
to  resort  to  what  has  been  called  '^  the  analogy  of  faith,"  and  to  ioter. 
pret  Scripture  by  Scripture,  the  reasdki  would  be  important.     In  aiKimg 
from  this  brevity  or  silence,  however,  both  against  the  Divine  institntioo 
of  primitive  sacrifice,  and  the  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel,  some  writers  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  but  a  sketch  of  this  period  of  ancient  history  ;  that  it  is  A 
throughout,  and  that  it  nowhere  professes  to  he   more.      Arguments 
of  this  kind,  as  that  of  Bishop  Warburton,  who  thinks  it  strange  that  if 
sacrifice  were  of  Divine  institution,  not  more  is  said  on  so  important  a 
subject,  seem,   insensibly,  to  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  the  ritual  and  directory  of  the  patriarchal  Church, 
as  tlmt  of  Leviticus  was  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish.     The  absence  of  any 
account  of  the  institution  and  prescribed  mode  of  sacrifice  might,  in  that 
case,  have  been  thought  strange ;  but  it  is  a  brief  hisAory,  evidently  in- 
tended only  to  be  introductory  to  that  of  God's  chosen  people,  the  Jews, 
whose  proper  historiographer  Moses,  by  Divine  suggestion,   became. 
Moses  grounds  no  argument  upon  any  part  of  it  in  favour  of  his  own 
institutions,  except  it  may  be  an  implied  one  in  favour  of  the  peculiar 
relation  of  the  Jews  to  God,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  bind 
of  Canaan  was  promised,  and  with  whom  a  special  covenant  was  made. 
The  history  of  Abraham  he  was,  therefore,  bound  to  relate  more  at 
length,  and  he  has  done  so ;  but  where  no  immediate  application  of 
former  events  was  to  be  made  in  this  way,  and  the  object  was  merely 
that  of  brief  general  instruction,  we  can  see  no  particular  rulee  binding 
upon  him  to  omit  or  to  insert  any  thing,  to  dilate,  or  to  eootFact  his  vuS'^ 
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ratiye.     If  we  are  to  argue  from  the  brevity  or  the  oinissioiis  of  the  nar* 
ratiTe  of  the  boc^  of  Grenesis,  we  may  often  fall  into  great  absurdities, 
as  many  have  done ;  and  it  might,  indeed,  be  almost  as  fairly  argued 
from  the  silence  of  this  rapid  history  of  the  antediluvian  world,  that  no 
code  of  morals  was  Divinely  enjoined  before  the  giving  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, as  that  sacrifices  were  not  Divinely  instituted  before  the 
mandates  issued  from  Sinai ;  for  the  silence  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
equally  respects  both.     We  rather  choose  to  argue,  that  as  moral  obe- 
Aenco  must  respect  a  law,  and  authoritative  law  must  be  a  revelation 
from  God ;  so  as  faith  respects  doctrine  and  promise,  that  doctrine  and 
tkose  promises,  if  faith  be  obligatory,  must  also  bo  a  revelation  from 
God ;   and  again,  as  we  collect  from  God's  displeasure  against,  or 
frrour  to  certain  kinds  and  courses  of  moral  conduct,  that  man  was  un- 
der a  law  which  respected  morals ;  so  also,  from  his  acceptance  of  one 
kind  of  sacrifice,  and  his  rejection  of  another,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  it  will,  for  the  same  reason  follow,  that  man  was  under  a  law  of 
sacrifice,  and  more  especially  since  the  sacrifices  to  which  Grod,  in  after 
ages,  had  uniform  and  special  respect,  were  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  Abel, — animal,  vicarious,  and  expiatory.     In  morals,  we  must  sup- 
pose either  traditional  or  personal  revelation,  or  else  give  to  them  a 
human  origin  or  invention,  and  in  worship  we  have  only  the  same  alter, 
native ;  but  to  give  to  primitive  morahty  one  origin,  and  to  primitive 
worship  another ;  to  ascribe  one  to  God  and  another  to  man,  is  to  fonn 
a  very  incongruous  system,  and  to  involve  ourselves  in  great  difficulties. 
•We  must  suppose  Adam  to  have  been  an  inspired  teacher  of  morals,  but 
to  have  lefl  worship  indifierent ;  or,  if  we  exclude  traditional  revelation, 
and  assume  that  every  man  was  taught  personally  by  God  in  those 
tunes,  that  God  made  revelations  of  his  law,  but  none  of  his  grace ;  that 
he  revealed  the  standard  by  which  every  man  might  discover  his  sin  and 
danger,  but  that  he  made  no  discovery  of  the  means  by  which  a  man, 
painfully  sensible  of  his  guilt  and  liableness  to  the  punishment,  might 
approach  him  so  as  to  obtain  his  forgiveness  and  blessing. 

But  beside  this,  it  is  easy  to  collect,  from  the  sacred  record  in  the 
early  part  of  Genesis,  brief  as  it  is,  no  unimportant  information  of  the 
theology  which  existed  in  the  first  family  even  prior  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel.  That  man  was  under  law  is  certain ;  that  death  was  the  penalty 
of  sin  is  equally  certain.  That  the  first  pair  sinned,  and  that  they  did 
not  die,  notwithstanding  the  law,  were  obvious  facts.  That  the  terms 
of  their  probation  were  changed,  and  that  they  were  not  shut  out  for 
ever  from  the  Divine  regard  were  circumstances  equally  clear ;  and  also 
that  they  had  means  of  approach  to  God,  means  of  obtaining  his  favour, 
means  of  sanctification,  moans  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  must  also  be 
necessarily  inferred.     Claims  of  justice  and  yearnings  of  mercy  in  0(M> 

were  seen  at  natural  and  legal  variance  and  oppontion ;  and  if  thflM 
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were  harmonized,  and  harmonized  they  were,  or  ^  the  Lamh"  ooidd 
not  be  said  to  have  been  slain  *<  from  the  foundatioD  of  the  world,"  then 
must  we  suppose  that  there  was  some  indication  of  this  '^  wisdom  of 
God"  revealed  for  a  pructical  end,  the  necessity  of  which  must  always 
have  existed,  to  prevent  despair  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  presumptuous  dis- 
regard of  the  Divine  laws  on  tlie  other.  Though  in  figurative  languige^ 
or  symbolical  action,  the  manifestation  of  this  truth  might  be  made,  yet 
it  must  have  been  substantially  made,  or  it  could  not  have  been  pnc* 
tical  and  influential.  A  veiled  truth,  is  yet  a  truth,  though  veiled.  A 
shadow  indicates  the  outline  of  the  substance,  though  a  shadow ;  and 
the  sun,  though  shrouded  with  clouds,  Alls  the  hemisphere  with  figh^ 
though  not  with  brightness,  for  day,  however  clouded,  is  far  diflereol 
from  night.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  theology  at  all  suited,  in  aoj 
practical  degree,  to  man's  fallen  state,  unless  it  comprehend  the  partico* 
lars  we  have  given,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  per- 
fections of  God ;  and  if  we  find  an  express  indication  of  the  evangelical 
method  of  saving  man  by  the  interposition  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
we  may  be  sure  that,  at  least  all  that  this  indication,  when  fairly  iotow 
preted,  contains  was  known  to  Abel  before  he  offered  his  sacrifice ;  and, 
both  from  the  brevity  of  the  narrative  and  the  office  of  Adam  as  the 
teacher  of  religion  to  his  children,  we  might  also  infer  that  this  indicatkMi 
was  matter  of  converse  and  explanation,  though  this  latter  conaideratioQ 
we  shall  not  insist  upon. 

It  is  in  the  first  promise  that  this  indication  is  to  be  found,  and  here 
we  shall  join  issue  with  Mr.  Davison  as  to  its  import,  and  the  extent  in 
which  its  meaning  must  have  been  understood  in  the  first  family. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  established,  that  this  pro- 
phetic promise  must  be  understood  symbolically,  and  that  it  contained 
the  first  manifestation  of  Messiah.  This,  indeed,  Mr.  Davison  acknow- 
ledges, but  denies  that  his  Divine  nature,  incarnation,  the  vicarious 
nature 'of  his  sufferings,  and  their  atoning  eflicacy,  could  be  inferred 
from  it.  As  his  remarks  contain  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  that  it  contained  an  uUimaUon  of  all  these,  we 
may  quote  them.  They  contain  some  truth  and  much  error.  **  One 
object  of  faith  has  been  always  the  same ;  that  object  the  Redeemer. 
The  original  promise  in  paradise  created  this  prospect  of  faith  to  be  the 
light  and  hope  of  the  world  for  ever.  But  that  original  promise  could 
not  be  interpreted  by  itself  into  the  several  parts  of  its  appointed  com- 
pletion. The  general  prediction  of  the  redeeming  seed, '  It  shall  bruise 
thy  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,'  though  adequate  in  the  mind 
of  God,  to  the  determinate  form  of  the  Christian  redemption,  could  not 
be  so  deduced  into  its  final  sense  by  the  mind  of  man.  And  since  there 
is  no  other  promise  or  prediction  extant,  applicable  to  the  faith  of  the 

first  ages,  and  explanatory  of  the  mode  of  the  Christian  redeaiptioD, 
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can  justly  ascribe  no  other  knowledge  of  that  redemption  to  those  ages 
than  such  as  is  comprehended  in  the  proper  and  apparent  sense  of  the 
fint  evangelical  promise,  in  which  the  particular  notion  of  a  sacrifice  of 
expiation  or  atonement,  or,  indeed,  of  any  sacrifice  was  then  impossible 
to  be  discovered.  It  was  the  office  of  later  revelation  to  fill  up  the 
design  of  this  promise,  and  revelation,  alone,  could  do  it.  For  the  de- 
ductions of  supernatural  truth  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  human 
iDtellect.  They  are  not  to  be  inferred  as  discoverable  conclusions  from 
one  primar}'  principle.  A  Redeemer  being  foretold,  his  Divine  nature, 
his  incarnation,  the  vicarious  nature  of  his  sufferings,  his  death,  and  the 
atoning  efficacy  of  it,  all  these,  though  real  connections  of  truth,  com- 
piehended  with  the  original  promise,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine 
eeooomy,  came  down  to  man,  like  new  streams  of  light,  by  these  sepa- 
late  channels,  and  when  they  are  communicated  in  their  proper  form, 
dien  we  know  them ;  not  before."  (Inquiry^  4^.) 

One  very  misleading  notion,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  what 
has  been  already  said,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  remarks.    It  is  assumed 
eontrary  to  evidence,  that  the  book  of  Grenesis  is  a  complete  history  of 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  patriarchs,  and  that  they  knew  nothing  on 
the  subject  of  theology  but  what  appears  on  the  fi^ce  of  the  account 
given  by  Moses,  who  touches  their  theological  system  but  incidentally. 
We  say  that  this  notion  is  unfounded,  not  only  because  we  must  neces- 
aaiily  infer,  that  in  order  to  be  religious,  nay  even  moral  men,  they 
knew  much  more  than  the  rapid  Mosaic  sketch  includes ;  but  we  con- 
elude  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.   Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  seen  that  Abraham  had  a  revela- 
tioQ  of  a  future  state,  and  that  Enoch  prophesied  of  the  '^coming  of  the 
Lord  to  judgment,  with  thousands  of  his  saints,"  though  neither  of  those 
levelations  are  recorded  by  Moses.     But  though  this  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  view  taken  of  the  primitive  theology,  by  Mr.  Davison, 
and  those  whose  opinions  he  has  undertaken  to  advocate,  is  far  too 
narrow,  and  that  his  conclusions,  from  such  premises,  must  be  unsatis* 
bctory ;  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  his  notion  of  the  general  and 
indefinite  nature  of  the  first  promise  shall  be  refuted.     Let  it  be  forgot, 
ten,  for  a  moment,  that  Adam  was  naturally  the  religious  head  and 
religious  teacher  of  his  family ;  that  there  was  always  an  inspiration  in 
the  Church  of  God ;  that  the  general  promises  and  prophecies  were 
adapted  to  excite  inquiry ;  and  that  spiritual  men  would  always,  more 
or  less,  as  now,  be  led  into  the  mystery  veiled  under  the  letter  and 
S3rmbol;  yet,  taking  the  prophecy  simply  by  itself,  it  will  be  obvious 
6com  a  careful  consideration  of  it,  that  the  view  just  given  does  not  do 
it  justice,  and  that  it  must  have  been  moie  amply  and  more  particularly 
anderatood  than  Mr.  Davison,  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  would  repre. 

He  would  have  it  tiif  en  so  generallv  as  to  be  incapable  of  inter* 
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pretation  **  into  the  several  parts  of  its  appointed  completioii,''  and  to  bt 
only  able  to  convey  some  one  general  notion  of  a  deliverer.  But  wbj 
are  we  to  confine  it  to  one  general, indistinct  impressioa  ?  Why,  thoa^ 
the  several  parts  of  this  prophetic  promise  should  be  allowed  to  be  com- 
paratively obscure,  and  their  impression  to  be  gener^,  should  it  not  be 
considered  in  the  parts  of  which  it  is  actually  composed?  and  wirf 
should  not  each  part  have  been  apprehepded  separately  and  distinctive, 
though  yet  obscurely  ?  Of  several  parts  the  prophecy  is,  in  fact,  con- 
posed,  and  to  these  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  general  impression  made  fay 
the  whole,  must  the  attention  of  the  patriarchs  have  been  necessaiflf 
directed.  The  Divine  nature,  the  incarnation,  the  vicarious  natore  of 
Messiah's  sufferings,  and  their  atoning  efficacy,  we  are  told,  came  to 
mn  ''by  separate  channels,"  and  were  not  in  any  way  to  be  appro* 
bended  in  this  promise.  In  their  farther  and  full  development  we  gnat 
this ;  but  let  us  see  whether  this  promise,  ^  interpreted  even  by  itse^" 
must  not  have  led  the  patriarchs  many  steps,  at  least,  toward  all  these 
doctrines. 

The  Divine  nature  of  the  promised  Redeemer,  we  are  told,  was  a 
separate  revelation ;  but,  surely,  this  promise  clearly  indicated  that  be 
was  to  be  of  a  superior  nature,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  that  fell  spiiit 
whom  he  was  to  subdue,  and  whose  subtlety,  power,  and  malice,  our 
first  parents  had  so  lamentably  experienced;  that  he  was  to  derive 
him  of  that  dominion  which  he  had  acquired  over  man,  and  restore  the 
world  from  the  evil  effects  which  it  had  sustained  from  the  success  of 
his  temptations.  This  was  seen  in  the  promise  by  an  easy  and  natural 
interpretation,  and  the  step  from  this  to  the  absolute  Divinity  of  dni 
Restorer,  or,  at  least,  to  an  apprehension  of  the  probability  of  it,  was 
certainly  not  a  large  and  difficult  one.  The  blessings,  too,  which  he 
was  to  procure  for  sinful  man  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the  most 
exalted  ideas  of  the  being  who  could  bring  them  back  to  man  when  for- 
feited by  a  most  righteous  sentence.  They  were  spiritual  blessings. 
For,  if  our  first  parents  were  to  derive  any  consolation  or  benefit  from 
the  promise  in  this  life;  if  it  was  to  turn  their  repentance  to  any 
account ;  or  to  give  them  any  hope  and  confidence  toward  God,  whom 
they  had  offended,  to  be  assured  that  the  head  of  the  serpent  should  be 
bruised,  then  their  attention  must  have  been  turned  to  spiritual  blees- 
ings  as  the  result  of  this,  since  in  this  life  they  neither  obtained  exemp- 
tion  from  labour,  suffering,  or  death.  Now  those  who  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple  of  Mr.  Davison,  and  will  allow  of  no  revelations  in  those  ages 
being  assumed  but  those  which  are  recorded  by  Moses,  are  bound  to 
allow  that  there  was  in  the  promise  something  which  was  intended  to 
give  religious  hope  and  comfort  to  the  first  pair,  and  to  their  immediatB 
posterity,  or  they  cannot  account  for  the  existence  of  religious  worship 
and  the  hope  which  it  implies,  since  there  is  no  other  recorded  promise 
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of  the  same  antiquity^  and  they  will  allow  nothing  to  be  assumed  be- 
flde  what  is  written.  If,  then,  this  first  promise  ministered  to  the 
religious  hope,  faith,  and  comfort  of  our  first  parents,  it  turned  that 
hope  to  the  spiritual  blessings  which  they  had  lost,  namely,  the  favour 
of  God  and  eternal  life,  and  to  these  as  coming  to  them  through  the 
hnti$ing  of  the  head  of  the  setjftnt^  (he  seed  of  the  woman.  The  same 
ooQclusion  we  must  come  to,  if  we  adopt  what  we  appear  compelled  to 
do^  on  apostolic  authority,  the  doctrine  of  collateral  expository  revela- 
tioosy  for  these  would  throw  light  upon  the  figurative  and  s}'mbolic 
terms  of  the  promise,  and  show  much  of  its  real  and  spiritual  import. 
In  either  case  we  must  resort  to  this  promise  as  the  source  of  that  hope 
of  pardon  and  spiritual  victory,  which,  firom  the  time  it  was  given,  be- 
eame  an  inmate  in  the  bosoms  of  faithful  men,  and  animated  them  in 
their  moral  conflicts.  Whoever,  then,  the  seed  of  the  woman  might 
be,  he  was,  in  this  very  promise,  exhibited  as  the  Restorer  of  the  alU 
important  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Divine  favour,  power  over  Satan, 
and  eternal  life.  Thus  their  notions  of  his  character,  and,  indeed,  of  his 
superior  nature,  would  be  still  further  advanced. 

But  the  bruising  of  the  head  of  Satan,  which  could  only  be  under- 
stood of  a  fatal  blow  to  be  inflicted  on  the  power  which  he  had  acquired 
over  man,  and  which  had  displayed  itself  in  the  introduction  of  suffer- 
ing and  death,  in  th6  evil  dispositions  of  men  toward  each  other,  and  all 
die  miseries  which  so  soon  sprung  up  in  society,  directed  their  hope 
also  to  future  Uesaings  as  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  which  bless- 
inip  could  be  no  less  than  deliverance  from  the  evils  which  the  subtlety 
of  the  serpent  had  introduced,  namely,  as  to  them,  deliverance  from 
affliction  and  death ;  and,  as  to  society,  a  return  to  primeval  purity. 
Whether  they  looked  for  this  deliverance  by  a  renovation  of  the  present 
world,  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  pious  into  another,  we  cannot  say. 
If  our  first  parents  were,  for  some  time,  uncertain  as  to  this  point,  the 
antediluvian  &mily  could  not  long  remain  so,  since  the  doctrine  of  a 
fotore  life  was  known  to  Enoch,  and,  if  not  before,  was  revealed  to 
others  by  the  fact  of  his  translation,  and  he  was  but  ^  the  seventh  from 
Adam."     But  whether  by  the  renovation  of  the  earth,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  body  of  man  to  immortality  in  this  world,  or  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  and  the  glorification  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state, 
still  was  such  a  restoration  implied  in  the  promise,  and  the  person  by 
whom  death  was  to  be  conquered  and  sin  expelled  from  man's  heart, 
and  inunortality  and  bliss  restored,  was  still  *'  the  seed  of  the  woman." 
That  the  Divinity  of  a  being  capable  of  bestowing  such  fiivours,  was, 
at  least,  indicated  in  the  first  promise,  is  not,  therefore,  too  strong  a 
oonclusion;    and  though  new  communications  of  this  truth,  coming 
through  **  separate  channels,"  illustrated  the  text  of  thb  revelation,  yet 

in  die  channel  of  the  original  promise,  through  which  came  the  first 
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hope  of  *<  a  Redeemer,"  we  see  those  concomitant  circumstances  torn 
which  it  could  not  hut  he  inferred,  that  he  was,  at  least,  super'huma 
and  sttper-angelic.  He  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  yet  superior  to 
<'  the  archangel  fallen" — and  he  was  seen  in  that  promise,  as  he  is  seen 
now,  though  with  greater  detail  of  circumstance,  as  the  great  medium 
of  pardon,  moral  renovation,  immortality,  and  eternal  life. 

It  is  equally  untenahle  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  iacamatkn 
was  not  to  he  deduced  from  the  promise  before  us,  but  that  this  also 
came  by  <<  a  separate  channel."  The  farther  revelation  of  this  tnith 
opened  for  itself  various  courses,  but  it  is  there  also.  The  being  there 
spoken  of  as  superior  to  the  serpent,  and  as  so  superior  to  man,  even  in 
his  innocence  and  perfection,  that  he  should  subdue  the  power  which 
had  subdued  Adam,  and  recover  what  Adam  lost,  was,  neverthdesi^ 
to  be  <*  the  seed  of  the  woman :"  to  be  her  ofispring  even  in  her  faUon 
state ;  so  that  in  truth  so  much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  was  to 
be  deduced  from  the  promise,  that  this  ^  seed  of  the  woman"  was  it 
once  to  be  matij  and  more  than  man.  And  then  for  the  do<^rine  of  his 
*<  vicarious  sufierings,"  and  their  efficacy,  why  should  we  be  compelled 
wholly  to  look  for  the  first  indication  of  this  to  revelations  coming  to 
man  through  separate  and  later  channels  ?  These,  we  again  thankfully 
acknowledge,  have  been  abundantly  opened ;  but,  if  we  allow  Adam  and 
the  patriarchs  to  have  been  men  of  but  conmion  powers  of  reflectioii, 
(though  to  them  a  very  vigorous  and  even  cultivated  intellect  might  in 
justice  be  conceded,)  then  the  first  indication  of  this  truth  also  muft 
have  been  seen  in  the  first  promise.  It  was  comparatively  dim  and 
obscure  we  grant ;  but  there  was  a  substantive  manifestation  of  it ;  and, 
to  say  nothing  of  collateral  instruction  from  God  himself,  it  was  appre- 
hended in  the  first  promise,  hot  by  difficult  and  distant,  but  by  near  and 
natural  inference,  that  the  restoration  of  man  should  be  effected  by  the 
sutlerings  of  the  Restorer.  For  what  could  be  understood  by  the  bruis- 
ing of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  in  the  conffict  which  was  to 
spring  from  the  enmity  put  between  that  seed,  some  one  distinguished 
{K-rson  so  called,  and  the  serpent,  bat  a  temporary  injury  and  suffering! 
and  wiiy  should  he  sustain  the  injury  rather  than  any  other  descendant 
of  the  woman,  except  that  the  conflict,  in  which  he  engaged,  was  in  his 
character  of  Redeemer,  coming  forth  to  the  struggle  for  man's  sake, 
and  for  man's  rescue  ?  As  he  was  a  being  superior  to  man,  and  yet 
xnoit,  then  is  there  an  indication  of  his  incarnation ;  if  of  his  incarna- 
tion, then  it  was  indicated  also  that  his  suffi^rings  were  voluntary,  for  to 
suffer  could  not  spring  from  his  weakness  who  was  able  to  subdue,  but 
from  the  will  of  him  who  chose,  in  this  way,  to  subdue  tlie  grand 
enemy.  His  suffering,  then,  was  for  man,  and  it  was  voluntary  sufifer* 
ing  for  man  ;  and  if  voluntary,  then  was  there  a  connection  between 

this  his  temporary  voluntary  suffering  and  the  bruising  of  the  serpeol's 
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heady  that  is,  his  conquest  over  Satan,  and  the  rescue  of  roan  from  his 
dominion ;  in  other  words,  there  was  an  efficacy  in  his  sufferings  which 
Donnected  themselves,  not  by  accident^  but  by  appointment  and  iiMfttti- 
bioii,  with  man's  salvation  from  those  evils,  spiritual  and  corporal*  which 
bad  been  induced  by  the  power  and  malice  of  the  devil. 

Interpreted  then  by  itself,  there  is  much  more  in  this  promise  than 
Mr.  Davison  has  discovered  in  it.  It  exhibited  to  man  the  means  of  his 
■hration ;  this  was  to  be  effected  by  the  interposition  of  a  being  of  a 
luperior  nature,  made  ^  the  seed  of  the  woman ;"  his  office  was  to  de- 
iboy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  he  exposed  himself  to  voluntary  sufferings 
far  this  end ;  these  sufferings  had  a  direct  efficacy  and  connection  with 
man's  deUverance  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and,  therefore,  we  may  add, 
with  the  justice  of  God,  since  Satan  could  have  no  power  over  man  but 
by  God's  permission,  which  permission  was  a  part  of  man's  righteous 
panishment.  This  last  consideration  is  of  great  importance.  For  as 
the  patriarchs,  with  their  lofly  and  clear  notions  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Diyine  being,  could  not  suppose  that  Satan  had  obtained  any  victory 
vrer  him,  or  that  the  conflict  between  the  Redeemer  and  him  was  to  be 
aaeof  power  merely,  since  they  must  have  known  that  he  might  at  any 
time  have  been  expelled  firom  his  usurped  dominion  by  the  fiat  of  the 
Almighty ;  so  the  dominion  of  Satan  must  have  been  regarded  by  them 
in  the  light  of  a  judicial  permission  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  ex- 
bibiting  the  awful  justice  and  sanctity  of  the  law  of  God.  It  would, 
dierefore,  necessarily  follow,  in  their  reasonings  on  this  subject,  that  the 
nfierings  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  expressed  by  the  bruising  of  his 
lieel,  as  they  were  demonstrated  to  be  voluntary  on  his  part  by  the 
Riperior  greatness  of  his  nature,  and  were  expressly  appointed  on  the 
put  of  Grod,  as  appears  from  the  very  terms  of  the  first  promise,  were 
coonected  with  this  exercise  of  punitive  justice,  and  were  designed  to 
remove  it.  Here,  then,  the  notion  of  satisfaction  and  atonement  breaks 
in,  and  a  basis  was  laid  for  the  rite  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  con- 
formity of  that  rite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  first  promise  is  at  once  seen ; 
it  thus  became  a  visible  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers  in  this 
appointed  method  of  man's  deliverance. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  exposition  of  the  import  of  the  first  promise 
which  is  so  suggested  by  what  we  now  know  on  these  important  sub- 
jects, as  to  be  supposed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  spiritually  minded  and 
reflecting  part  of  the  first  family ;  and  if  so,  then  this  promise  may  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  Abel's  faith,  and  its  doctrine  as  visibly  em- 
bodied in  what  was  peculiar  in  Abel's  offering.  Even  if  we  were  not 
able  to  refer  to  a  promise  sufficiently  definite  to  support  such  an  ex- 
preflsion  of  faith,  the  former  view  we  have  taken  would  still  hold  good, 
that  all  faith  necessarily  supposes  a  previous  revelation ;  and  if  faith 
does,  by  its  acts,  refer  to  a  particular  revelation,  then  an  actual  previous 
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revelation  of  some  particular  doctrine,  object,  or  view,  imiflt  necesBaiily 
be  supposed,  or  it  is  not  faith,  but  fiincy  and  presumpUoa. 

It  is  vainly  urged  against  this,  by  Mr.  Davison,  thftt  the  fidth  spokoi 
of  by  St.  Paul  in  Hebrews  xi,  had  for  its  simple  and  general  object,  tint 
**  God  is  the  re  warder  of  such  as  diligently  seek  him."  For,  though  thb 
is  supposed  as  the  ground  of  every  act  of  faith,  yet  the  special  acts  re- 
corded have  each  their  special  object.  Even,  if  it  were  not  so,  thii 
general  principle  itself  is  not  to  be  so  generally  and  indefinitely  inter- 
preted, as  Mr.  Davison  would  have  it,  who  tells  us  that  the  first  creed 
was  ^  that  Grod  is  a  rewarder,"  and  that  the  other  articles  were  gifen 
by  successive  and  distant  revelations.  This  is  a  partial  and  delusive 
statement ;  for,  from  this  very  text,  which  surely  Mr.  Davison  had  no 
right  to  curtail,  another  article  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  first  creed, 
namely,  that  God  is  not  merely  a  rewarder,  but  a  rewaider  of  those 
**  that  diligently  seek  him,^*  Even  with  respect  to  the  first,  as  Mr.  Liw 
justly  observes,  "  God  cannot  be  considered  as  a  rewarder  of  mankiiid 
in  any  other  sense  than  as  he  is  Sifulfiller  of  his  promises  made  to  man- 
kind in  the  covenant  of  Messiah.  For  God  could  not  give,  nor  man 
receive,  any  rewards  or  blessings,  but  in  and  through  one  Mediator, 
Christ  Jesus."  {Confvtatian  of  Warburton,)  But  we  may  add,  that  the 
rewarding  mentioned  by  the  apostle  is  connected  with  "  seekht^  him. 
Only  to  such  he  was  or  is  a  reward  *<  who  diligently  seek  him,"  and  this 
seeking  or  worshipping  God  supposes  some  appointed  instituted  method 
of  approaching  him,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  by  an  ac- 
ceptable faith,  and  recognized  by  its  external  acts.  This  is  not  mere 
inference,  for  both  Cain  and  Abel  believed  that  **  God  is,  and  that  he  is 
a  rewarder,"  and  they  both  sought  him  ;  but  they  sought  him  difierendy, 
and  to  Abel  only  and  to  his  offering,  that  is,  to  his  mode  of  **  seeking^ 
God,  his  Maker  had  respect.  But  fiirther,  the  whole  chapter  shonn 
that,  beside  this  general  principle,  the  acts  of  faith  there  recorded  reposed 
on  antecedent  revelations,  cither  general  or  specific,  which  accorded 
with  them.  Noah's  faith  respected  the  promise  of  his  preservation  in 
the  ark ;  Abraham's,  that  he  should  have  a  son,  that  his  seed  should 
possess  the  earthly  Canaan,  and  he  himself  the  heavenly  Canaan; 
Moses's  faith,  in  the  first  instance  recorded  of  it,  respected  the  promises 
of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  to  those  who  should  renounce  the 
"pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  and  in  the  second,  the  promise  of  God 
to  deliver  Israel,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  Abraham ;  'and  so 
also  in  the  other  instances  given,  the  faith  constantly  respected  some 
particular  revelation  from  (iod.  From  all  this,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
apostle,  in  this  chapter,  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  object  of  faith,  in 
any  age  whatever,  was  exclusively,  that  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
who  seek  him,  but  that  the  elders  who  obtained  the  "  good  report"  bad 

faith  in  the  word  and  promises  of  God,  and  for  that  had  been  boaoored 
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and  rewarded.  He  lays  down  two  principles,  it  is  true,  which  must  be 
BBSuined  before  any  special  act  of  faith  can  be  exercised — <<  That  God 
is,"  or  there  could  be  no  object  of  trust ;  and  that  he  rewards  them  that 
**  diligently  seek  him,"  or  there  could  be  no  motive  to  prayer,  or  to  ask 
his  interposition  in  any  case ;  but  these  principles  being  admitted,  then 
every  word  and  promise  of  Grod  becomes  an  object  of  faith  to  good  men, 
who  derive  from  this  habit  of  trusting  in  God,  on  the  authority  of  his 
own  engagements,  that  courage  and  constancy  by  which  they  are  dis. 
tioguished,  and  are  crowned  with  those  rewards  which  he  has  always 
attached  to  &ith. 

And  here,  also,  we  may  observe,  that  the  notion  stated  above,  that  the 
mere  belief  by  these  ancient  patriarchs  that  God  is,  and  *<  that  he  is  a 
rewarder,"  could  not  be  at  all  apposite  to  the  purpose  for  which  this 
recital  of  the  faith  of  the  elders  was  addressed  to  die  Hebrews.  The 
object  of  it  was  clearly  to  induce  the  Jews  who  believed,  not  **  to  cast 
away  their  confidences^*  their  iaith  in  Christ.  But  what  adaptation  to 
this  end  can  we  discern  in  the  dry  statement  that  Abel  and  Enoch  be. 
lieved  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  « a  rewarder  ?"  Had  the  Hebrews 
renounced  Christ,  and  turned  Jews  again,  they  would  still  have  beUeved 
these  two  points  of  doctrine.  There  are  but  two  views  of  this  recital 
of  the  instances  of  ancient  faith  which  can  harmonize  it  with  the  apostle's 
argument  and  design.  The  first  is  to  consider  him  as  adducing  this  list 
of  worthies  as  examples  of  a  steady  faith  in  all  that  God  had  then  revealed 
to  man,  and  of  the  happy  efiects  which  followed.  The  connection  of 
this  with  his  argument  will  then  be  obvious ;  for,  by  these  examples,  he 
m^gea  the  Hebrews  to  persevere  in  believing  all  that  God  had,  '*  in  these 
last  days,"  revealed  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  in  disregard  of  the  dangers 
and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  that  account ;  because 
thus  they  would  share  in  the  <<  good  report"  and  in  the  rewards  of  the 
^ddera"  of  their  own  Church,  and  imitate  the  honoureble  piety  of  their 
ancestry.  This  is  enough  for  our  argument.  But  there  is  a  second 
view,  not  to  be  slightly  passed  over,  which  is,  that  these  instances  of 
ancient  faith  are  adduced  by  the  apostle  to  prove  that  all  the  <<  elders" 
of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  Churches  had  faith  in  the  Christ  to 
OOXE,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Hebrews  would  be  the  imitators  of  their 
fiuth  and  the  partakers  of  its  rewards  in  <<  holding  fast  their  confidence," 
their  faith  in  the  same  Christ  who  had  already  come,  and  whom  they 
had  received  as  such.  Nor  is  even  this  stronger  view  difficult  to  be 
made  out ;  for,  though  the  different  acts  and  exercises  of  faith  ascribed 
to  them  have  respect  to  different  promises  and  revelations,  some  spiritual, 
some  temporal,  and  some  mixed,  yet  may  we  trace  in  all  of  them  a  re. 
spect,  more  or  less  immediate,  to  the  leading  object  of  all  faith,  the  Mes. 
iiah  himself.  We  have  seen  that  Abel's  faith  had  respect  to  the  method 
of  man's  justification,  through  the  sufferings  of  the  seed  of  the  woman. 
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As  that  seed  was  appointed  to  remedy  the  evils  brought  into  the  woiU 
hy  the  serpent,  it  is  clear  that  eternal  life  could  only  be  expected  witk 
reference  to  him,  and  Enoch's  lofty  faith  in  a  future  heavenly  state 
consequently  looked  to  him  then,  like  ours  now,  as  **  the  author  of  eter- 
nal salvation  to  them  that  obey  him," — a  conclusion,  as  to  this  patriardi, 
which  is  rendered  stronger  by  his  prophecy  of  Christ's  coming  to  jndg. 
ment  **  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints."  Noah's  faith  had  immeditte 
respect  to  the  promise  of  God  to  preserve  him  in  the  ark  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  disconnected  from  his  faith  in  the  first  promise  and  other  revdatioDS 
of  the  bruising  of  the  head  of  the  serpent  by  Messiah,  a  promise  wliidi 
had  not  been  accomplished,  and  which,  if  he  believed  God  to  be  faithib], 
he  must  have  concluded  could  not  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  his  pre* 
servation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  human  race  from  extinction,  and  to 
bring  in  the  seed  of  the  woman,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  connected 
with  it.  His  faith  in  God,  as  liis  deliverer,  was  bound  up,  therefore,  we 
may  almost  say  necessarily,  with  his  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  one 
was  the  evidence  of  the  other ;  for  which  reason,  principaDy,  it  probtbh 
was,  that  the  apostle  says  **  that  he  became  heir  of  the*  righteooaDeei 
which  is  by  faith."  All  the  acts  of  Abraham's  faith  had  respect,  imme. 
diately  or  ultimately,  to  the  promised  seed.  The  possession  of  Canaan 
by  his  posterity,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  springs — the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  life  for  himself,  which  was  the  final  effect  of  his  justification 
by  faith  in  the  seed  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed^— the  tram- 
action  as  to  Isaac,  when  he  believed  that  God  would  raise  him  from  tbi 
dead,  because  he  believed  that  the  promise  could  not  fail  which  bad 
declared  that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from  Isaac, — ^  In  Isaac  riiaU 
thy  seed  be  called."  The  faith  of  Isaac,  in  blessing,  or  prophesying  of 
the  condition  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  had  stiU  reference  to  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  descend  from  Jacob,  not  Esau,  and  the  lot  of  whose  posterity 
was  regulated  accordingly.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  as  to 
Jacob  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  Joseph's  making  mention  of  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  giving  commandment  concmi- 
ing  his  bones :  both  related  to  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  Canaan, 
and  both  were  complicated  with  the  relation  of  that  event  to,  and  the 
peculiarity  stfimpcd  upon  Israel,  by  the  expected  coming  of  Messias. 
When  Moses,  by  faith,  full  of  the  hopes  of  immortality,  renounced  the 
temptations  of  the  Egyptian  court,  the  reproach  he  endured  is  called 
"  the  reproach  of  Christ,"  the  apostle  thus  plainly  intimating,  that  it  wa« 
through  the  expected  Messiah  that  be  looked  for  the  hope  of  eteraal 
life, « the  recompense  of  the  reward."  His  faith,  as  leader  of  the  hosti 
of  Israel,  was  connected  with  the  promises  of  God  to  give  them  posns- 
sion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  patrimony,  as  that  was  with  the  ad- 
vent  of  the  Messiah  among  them  *<  in  the  fulness  of  time."  The  Mfh 
of  Rahab  may  appear  more  remotely  connected  with  the  pmnwrn  <f 
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Messiah ;  but  the  connection  mav  still  be  traced.  She  believed  m  the 
God  of  Israel  as  the  true  God ;  but  by  entertaining  and  pi  otjerving  the 
spies,  she  also  intimated  her  faith  in  the  promise  of  God  to  give  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan  for  their  inheritance,  which 
design  she  could  only  know  from  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  either 
traditionally  from  him,  who  had  himself  long  resided  in  Canaan,  or  by 
infbnnation  from  the  spies ;  and  if  she  had  this  knowledge  in  either  way, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  her  informed,  also,  ns  to  the  seed  promised 
to  Abraham,  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 
I  incline  to  think,  that  the  faith  of  Rahab  had  respect  not  so  much  to 
any  information  she  received  from  the  spies,  as  to  traditions  derived  from 
Abraham.  Whether  she  stood,  by  her  descent,  in  any  near  relation  to 
those  with  whom  Abraham  had  more  immediately  conversed,  or  whether 
Abraham  had  very  publicly  testified  in  Canaan  God's  design  to  establish 
his  posterity  there,  and  to  raise  up  from  among  them  the  holy  seed,  the 
Messiah,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  there  are  two  reasons 
which,  at  least,  make  it  probable  that  Abraham  gave  a  public  testimony 
to  religious  truth  during  his  residence  in  Canaan.  The  first  is,  his  resi- 
dence in  tents;  thereby  "declaring  phwdy"  says  the  Apostle  Paul, 
**  that  he  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly ;"  that  is,  declaring 
it  to  the  Canaanites,  or  the  action  would  have  had  no  meaning,  declaring 
this  doctrine  to  the  people  of  his  own  age.  The  second  is,  that  the 
same  apostle  gives  it  as  a  reason  for  the  preservation  of  Rahab,  that 
she  believed,  while  those  "  that  believed  not"  perished,  meaning  plainly 
the  rest  of  the  Canaanites.  Now,  what  were  they  to  believe,  and  why 
were  they  guilty  for  not  believing  ?  The  only  rational  answer  to  be  given 
is,  that  they  had  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  designs  of  God,  as  to 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  from  whom  the  promised  Messiah  was  to 
spring ;  and  that,  not  crediting  the  testimony  given  first  by  Abraham, 
and  which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  wonders  of  Eg}'pt,  but  setting 
themselves  against  the  designs  of  God,  they  <*  perished"  judicially,  while 
Rahab,  on  account  of  her  faith  in  these  revelations,  was  preserved. 

With  respect  to  "  Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  Samson,  and  Jephthah, 
and  Daniel,  and  Samuel,"  they  were  judges,  kings,  and  conquerors. 
They  had  a  lofly  faith  in  the  special  promises  of  success,  which  God 
was  pleased  to  make  to  them ;  but  that  faith,  also,  sprung  from,  and 
was  supported  by,  the  special  relation  in  which  their  nation  stood  to 
Jehovah ;  they  were  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  they  held  their  land  by  the 
grant  of  the  Most  High ;  they  were  all  taught  to  look  for  the  rising  of 
the  mighty  prince  Messiah  among  them ;  and  their  faith  in  special  pro- 
mises of  success,  could  not  but  have  respect  to  all  these  covenant  en- 
gagements of  God  with  their  people,  and  may  be  considered  as  in  no 
small  degree  grounded  upon  them,  and,  in  its  special  acts,  as  an  evi- 
dence that  they  had  this  faith  m  the  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
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promises.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them  mentioped  in  diia  list  of  war. 
riors,  David,  does,  in  the  very  songs  in  which  he  celebrates  his  victoriei^ 
ahnost  constantly  blend  them  with  the  conquests  of  Messiah ;  which  ii 
itself  a  marked  and  eminent  proof  of  the  connection  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  pious  governors  of  Israel  between 
the  political  fortunes  of  their  nation  and  the  promises  which  respected 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  As  to  the  prophets,  also  mentioned  fay  the  apoMle, 
they  were  constantly  made  the  channels  of  new  revelations  as  to  the 
Messiah,  and  their  faith,  therefore,  had  an  immediate  reference  to  him; 
and  for  the  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth,  so  honoorafaiy 
recorded,  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament  who  had  <<  trial  of  chmI 
mockings  and  scourgings,  were  stoned,  sawn  asunder,**  &c,  they  are  all 
represented  as  supported  by  their  hope  of  immortality  and  a  resufrec 
tion ;  blessings  which,  from  the  first,  were  acknowledged  to  come  to 
man  only  through  the  appointed  Redeemer.  Thus  the  faith  ofaUhai 
rttpect  to  Christj  either  more  directly  or  remotely ;  and,  if  farther  proof 
were  necessary,  all  that  has  been  said  is  crowned  by  the  conchiAng 
sentence  of  the  apostle — *^  and  these  all  having  obtained  a  good  report, 
through  faith,  received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided  some  bet- 
ter thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect;** 
which  '<  better  thing,"  whether  it  mean  the  personal  appearance  of 
Messiah,  or  their  reception  into  hea\'en  by  a  resurrection,  which  God 
determined  should  not  take  place  as  to  the  Church  separat^y,  bat  in  a 
body,  proves  that  not  only  did  their  faith  look  back  to  special  promiset 
of  succour,  deliverance,  and  other  blessings ;  but  was  constantly  looking 
forward  to  Christ,  and  to  the  blessings  of  a  resurrection  and  eternal  life, 
which  he  was  to  bestow.  This,  he  affirms,  too,  was  the  case  with  Ail 
whom  he  had  mentioned — «<  these  all  died  in  the  faith  ;*'  but  in  what 
fidth  did  they  die  ?  not  the  faith  they  had  in  the  promises  of  the  various 
deli^-erances  mentioned  in  the  chapter ;  those  special  acts  of  faith  were 
past,  and  the  special  promises  to  which  they  were  directed  were  ob- 
tained long  before  death :  they  died  in  the  faith  of  unaccomplished 
promises — tlie  appearance  of  Messiah,  and  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life 
through  him. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  expia 
tor\-,  and  that  it  conformed,  as  an  act  of  faith,  to  some  anterior  revela. 
tion.  If  that  revelation  were  only  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  first 
promise,  on  which  some  remarks  have  been  offered,  Abel's  faith  ac- 
corded with  its  general  indication  of  tlie  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering; 
but  his  visibly  representing  his  faith  in  these  doctrines,  by  an  animi 
sacrifice,  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  the  invention  and  device  of  Abel, 
though  he  himself  should  he  assumed  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt 
thin  rite,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  under  special  direction. 
It  is  very  true,  and  a  point  not  to  be  at  any  time  lost  si^  of;  thai  the 
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open  and  mari[ecl  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  was  a  Divine  confirma- 
tion of  the  mode  of  approaching  bim  by  animal  sacriiice ;  and  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  bstructive  and  admonitory  to  the  world,  and  to 
have  invested  this  mode  of  worship  with  a  renewed  and  more  signal 
stamp  of  Divine  appomtment  than  heretofore.  That  in  this  light  it  was 
considered  by  the  apostle,  appears  plainly  deduciUe  from  his  words, 
"  and  by  it,  (his  sacrifice,)  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.^  By  words 
more  emphatic  he  could  not  have  marked  the  importance  of  that  act,  as 
an  act  of  public  and  sanctioned  instruction.  Abel  "  spoke"  to  all  sue- 
oeeding  ages,  and  continues  to  speak,  not  by  his  personal  nghtecusness, 
not  by  any  other  circumstance  whatever,  but  by  his  sacrifice,  (for  with 
iu^mg  understood,  must  oAtrnc  agree ;)  and  in  no  way  could  he,  except 
by  his  sacrifice  as  distinct  firom  that  of  Cain,  speak  to  fiiture  ages,  and 
as  that  sacrifice  taught  how  sinful  guilty  men  were  to  approach  Crod, 
and  was  a  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  atonement  for  their  sins.  We 
should  think  this  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  who  complain  of  the  want  of 
an  express  indication  of  the  Divine  appointment  of  animal  expiatory 
aacrifice  in  the  first  family.  The  indication  called  for  is  here  express, 
ance  this  kind  of  sacrifice  w^as  accepted,  and  an  ofiering,  not  animal 
and  not  expiatory,  was  as  publicly  rejected ;  and  since,  also,  Abel,  as 
we  may  conclude  from  the  apostle's  emphatic  words,  did  not  act  in  this 
afiair  merely  as  a  private  man ;  but  as  one  who  was,  by  his  acts,  to 
instruct  and  influence  others — *<  by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet,"  even  to  this 
day,  ^  speaketh." 

Decidedly,  however,  as  this  circumstance  marked  out  a  sanctioned 
m^od  of  approaching  God,  we  think  that  Abel  rather  conformed  to  a 
previously  appointed  sacrificial  institution  than  then,  for  the  first  time, 
ofiered  an  aninml  and  expiatory  sacrifice,  though  it  should  be  supposed 
to  be  under  a  Divine  direction.  For  Cain  could  not  have  been  so 
blamable  had  he  not  violated  some  nile^  some  instituted  practice,  as  to 
the  mode  of  worship ;  and,  af\er  all  that  has  been  said,  the  clothing  of 
our  first  parents  with  the  skins  of  beasts^  cannot  so  wcU  be  accounted 
for  as  by  supposing  those  skins  to  have  been  taken  from  animals  ofiered 
in  sacrifice. 

But  whether  this  typical  method  of  representing  the  future  atonement 
first  took  place  with  Abel,  or  previously  with  Adam,  a  Divine  origin 
roust  be  assigned  to  it.  The  proof  of  this  has  been  greatly  anticipated 
in  the  above  observations,  which  have  been  designed  to  establish  the 
expiatory  character  of  Abel's  offering ;  but  a  few  additional  remarks  on 
this  subject  may  not  be  useless. 

The  human  invention  of  primitive  animal  sacrifice  is  a  point  given  up 

by  Mr.  Davison,  and  other  writers  on  the  same  side,  if  such  sacrifices 

can  be  proved  expiatory.    The  human  invention  of  eucharistic  offerings 

they  can  conceive ;  and  Mr.  Davison  thinks  he  can  find  a  natural  ex 
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plaoation  of  the  practice  of  ofiering  anmal  sacrifice,  if  considered  as  a 
confession  of  guilt ;  but  for  **  tliat  condition  of  animal  sacrifice,  its  ex- 
piatory atoning  power,"  be  observes,  *<  I  confess  myself  unable  to  coropre- 
hend  how  it  can  ever  be  grounded  on  the  principles  of  reason,  or  dednced 
from  the  light  of  nature.  There  exists  no  discernible  connection  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  nature  has  nothing  to  say  for 
ajch  an  expiatory  power,  and  reason  every  thing  against  it.  For  that 
the  life  of  a  brute  creature  should  ransom  the  life  of  a  man ;  that  its 
Uood  should  have  any  virtue  to  wash  away  his  sin,  or  purify  his  con- 
science, or  redeem  his  penalty  ;  or  that  the  involuntary  sufferings  of  a 
being,  itself  unconscious  and  irrational,  should  have  a  moral  efficacy  to 
his  benefit  or  pardon,  or  be  able  to  restore  him  with  God,  these  are 
things  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  reason,  incapable  of  being  brought  into 
the  scale  of  the  first  ideas  of  nature,  and  contradictory  to  all  genuioe 
religion,  natural  and  revealed.  For  as  to  the  remission  of  sin,  it  is 
plainly  altogether  within  the  prerogative  of  God,  an  act  of  his  mere 
mercy ;  and  since  it  is  so,  every  thing  relating  to  the  convejfonce  and 
the  sanction,  the  profession,  and  the  security  of  it,  can  spring  only  from 
his  appointment.'* 

But  this  being  allowed,  and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  then  it  fel- 
lows, that  the  patriarchal  sacrifices,  if  proved  to  be  expiatory,  as  the 
means  of  removing  wrath  from  ofiTenders,  and  of  conveying  and  sanc- 
tioning pardon,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  Divine  institution,  and  toe 
notion  of  their  being  of  human  device,  must,  in  consequence,  be  given 
up.  In  pn)of  of  this,  we  have  seen  that  Abel's  justification  was  the 
roHuIt  of  his  faith,  and  that  this  faith  was  connected  with  that  in  his 
sacrifice  which  distinguished  it  from  the  ofiering  of  Cain  ;  and  thus  its 
expiatory  character  is  established  by  its  having  been  the  means  to  him 
of  the  remission  of  sin  ;  and  the  appointed  medium  of  the  *<  conveyance" 
and  "  security'*^  of  the  benefit.  We  have  also  seen,  that  Noah's  burnt 
offering  was  connected  with  the  averting  of  the  wrath  of  God  from  the 
future  world,  so  that  not  even  its  wickedness  should  lead  him  again  ''to 
destroy  all  fiesh"  by  a  universal  flood  ;  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  friends 
of  Job  (5)  were  of  the  same  expiatory  character;  and  that  the  reason 
for  the  prohibition  of  blood  was,  under  both  dispensations,  the  patriarchal 

(5)  Mr.  Davison,  in  pursuance  of  his  theory,  that  the  patriarchal  sacrificei 
were  not  expiatory,  has  strangely  averred,  that  this  transaction  is  **a  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  Job's  prayer,  not  of  the  expiatory  power  of  the  sacrifice  of  his 
friends."  Why,  then,  was  not  the  prayer  efficacious,  without  the  aaerificol 
And  how  could  the  "  burnt  offiiring**  of  his  friends  give  efficacy  to  his  pnyer. 
unless  by  way  of  expiation  7  What  is  the  office  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  but  to 
avert  the  anger  of  God  from  the  offerer  ?  This  was  precisely  the  efiect  of 
the  burnt  offisring  of  Eliphaz  and  his  friends :  that  it  was  connected  with  Sis 
prayer  of  Job,  no  more  altcrfl  the  expiatory  character  of  thst  offering,  than 
prayers  which  accompanied  such  offi^rings  under  the  lav^« 
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and  the  Mosaic,  the  same.  To  these  may  be  added  two  passages  in 
Exodus,  which  show  that  animal  sacrifices,  among  the  patriarchs,  were 
offered  for  averting  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  that  tliis  notion  of  sacri- 
fico  was  entertained  by  the  Israelites,  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law. 
*^  Let  us  go,  I  pray  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice 
imto  the  Lord  our  God,  lest  lie  fail  upon  us  with  pestilence^  or  with  the 
sword"  Exodus  v,  3.  '< Thou  must  give  us  also  sacrifices  and  burnt 
ofTerings,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God,"  Exodus  x, 
25,  26.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Richie  {Pec.  Doc.)  is  here  pertinent.  *<  In 
these  two  passages  Moses  and  Aaron  speak  of  sacrificing  not  as  a  new 
and  uncommon  thing,  but  as  a  usual  mode  of  worship,  with  which  Pha- 
raoh was  as  well  acquainted  as  themselves,  consequently  a  thmg  that 
was  not  a  late  or  new  invention."  And  in  pursuance  of  the  same  argu- 
ment it  may  be  noted,  that  Moses,  even  in  the  law,  nowhere  speaks  of 
expiatory  sacrifice  as  a  new  institution,  a  rite  which  was  henceforward 
to  be  considered  as  bearing  a  higher  character  than  formerly ;  but  as  a 
thing  fiuniliar  to  the  people.  Now  such  an  intimation  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  necessary  on  the  very  ground  just  stated,  the  repugnancy  of 
animal  sacrifices,  considered  as  expiatory j  to  nature  and  reason ;  but  to 
prepare  them  for  such  a  change,  for  an  institution  so  repugnant  to  the 
former  class  and  order  of  their  notions  on  this  subject,  there  is  nothing 
said  by  Moses,  no  intimation  of  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  sacrifice 
18  given ;  but  a  practice  manifestly  familiar  is  brought  under  new  and 
special  rules,  assigned  to  certain  persons  as  the  sacrificers,  and  to  cer- 
tain places,  and  appropriated  to  the  national  religion,  and  the  system  of 
a  theocratical  government.  Whence,  then,  did  this  familiarity  with  the 
notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice  arise  among  the  Israelites  ?  If  the  book 
of  Genesis  were  written  previously  to  the  law,  and  they  collected  the 
notion  from  that,  then  this  is  proof  that  they  understood  the  patriarchal 
sacrifices  to  be  expiatory ;  and  if,  as  others  think,  that  book  was  not 
written  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  last,  they  had  the 
notion  from  tradition  and  custom. 

Though  we  think  that  the  evidence  of  Scripture  is  of  sufficient  clear. 
ness  to  establish  the  Divine  origin  of  the  antediluvian  sacrifices  ;  and 
with  Hallet,  (in  Hebrews  xi,  4,)  regard  the  public  Divine  acceptance  of 
Abel's  sacrifice  as  amounting  to  a  demonstration  of  their  institution  by 
the  authority  of  God,  tlie  argument  drawn  from  the  natural  incongruity 
of  sacrificial  rites,  on  which  so  many  writers  have  forcibly  dwelt,  ought 
not  to  be  overiooked.  It  comes  in  to  confirm  the  above  deductions 
firom  Scripture,  and  though  it  has  been  sometimes  attacked  with  great 
ingenuity,  it  has  never  been  solidly  refuted.  ^It  is  evident,"  says 
Oelany,  {Revelaiion  Exeunined,)  *'  that  unprejudiced  reason  never  could 
antecedently  dictate,  that  destroying  the  best  of  our  fruits  and  creatures 

oould  be  an  office  acceptable  to  God,  but  quite  the  contrary.     Also,  that  it 
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did  not  prevail  from  any  demand  of  nature  is  imdeniable,  for  I  bdiefe 
that  no  man  wiU  say  that  we  have  any  natural  ingtinct  or  appetite  to 
gratify  in  spilling  the  blood  of  an  innocent,  inofienmve  creature  upon 
the  earth,  or  burning  his  body  upon  an  altar.  Nor  could  there  be  aoy 
temptation  from  appetite  to  do  this  in  those  ages,  when  the  wbde  sacri- 
fice was  consumed  by  fire,  or  when,  if  it  were  not,  yet  men  wboDy 
abstained  from  flesh." 

The  practice  cannot  be  resolved  into  priestcrqfly  for  no  order  of  priesti 
was  then  instituted ;  and  if  men  resolve  it  into  «tfper«<t<um,  they  miHt 
not  only  suppose  that  the  first  family  were  superstitious,  but,  also,  that 
God,  by  his  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  gave  his  sanction  to  a  super 
stitious  and  irrational  practice ;  and  if  none  will  be  so  bold  as  this,  there 
remains  no  other  resource,  than  to  contend  for  its  reasonablenesSf  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  argument  just  quoted  from  Delany ;  and  to  aid  the  case  by 
assuming,  also,  that  it  was  the  dictate  of  a  delicate  and  enlightened  seo- 
timcntalism.  This  is  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Davison,  who  has  placed 
what  others  have  urged  with  the  same  intent,  in  the  most  forcible  light, 
so  that,  in  refuting  him,  we  refute  all.  To  begin  With  <*  the  more  sim- 
ple forms  of  oblation ;"  those  oflTerings  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  whidi 
have  been  termed  euchanstical,  <<  reason,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  ^  seems  to 
recognize  them  at  once ;  they  are  the  tokens  of  a  commerooratiTe  piety, 
rendering  to  the  Creator  and  supreme  Giver  a  portion  of  his  gifls^  in 
confession  of  his  original  dominion  in  them,  and  of  his  continued  &yoar 
and  beneficence."  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  a  rational  account 
of  even  simple  thank  offerings  of  fruits ;  supposing  such  offerings  to 
have  been  really  made  in  those  primitive  times.  Of  this,  in  fiict,  we 
have  no  evidence,  for  we  read  only  of  one  oblation  of  this  kind,  that  of 
Cain,  and  it  was  not  accepted  by  God.  But  waiving  that  objectioii, 
and  supposing  such  offerings  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  primitive 
worship,  from  whence,  we  may  ask,  did  men  obtain  the  notion,  that  in 
such  acts  they  gave  back  to  the  supreme  Giver  some  portion  of  his  gifts? 
It  is  not,  surely,  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  that  the  first 
men  were  like  those  stupid  idolaters  of  following  ages,  who  thought  that 
the  deities  themselves  feasted  upon  the  oblations  brought  to  their  tem- 
ples. On  the  contrary,  their  views  of  God  were  elevated  and  spiritual; 
and  whenever  such  a  Being  is  acknowledged,  it  is  clear,  that  the  notioQ 
of  giving  hack  any  thing  to  him,  can  only  be  a  rational  one,  when  he 
has  appointed  something  \o  be  done  in  return  for  his  gifts,  or  to  be 
appropriated  to  his  service  ;  which  leads  us  at  once  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  Divine  institution.  The  only  rational  notion  of  a  return  to  God  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  his  favours,  when  notions  of  his  spirituality  and 
independence  are  entertained,  is  that  of  gratitude,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
obedience.  These  form  ^a.  reasonable  service;"  but  when' we  go 
beyond  these,  we  may  well  be  at  a  loss  to  know  **  what  we  can  give  unto 
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hiin.''  If  he  requires  more  than  these,  as  acknowledgmeiits  of  our 
dependence  and  his  goodness,  how  should  we  know  that  he  requires 
more,  unless  we  had  some  revelation  on  the  suhject  ?  And  if  we  had  a 
general  revelation,  importing  that  something  more  would  be  acceptable, 
how  should  we  be  able  to  fix  upon  one  particular  thing,  as  the  subject 
of  such  an  oblation,  more  than  another?  A  Divine  institution  would 
invest  such  offerings  with  a  symbohcal,  or  a  typical  character,  or  both  ; 
and  then  they  would  have  a  manifest  reason  ;  but,  assuredly,  independ- 
ent of  that,  they  would  rest  upon  no  rational  ground  whatever ;  there 
could  be  no  discernible  connection  between  the  act  and  the  end,  in  any 
case  where  the  majesty  and  spirituaUty  of  God  were  recognized.  Mr. 
Davison  assumes  that,  though  *<the  prayer  or  the  oblation  cannot 
purcluue  the  favour  of  God,  it  may  make  us  fitter  objects  of  his 
fevour."  But,  we  ask,  even  if  we  should  allow  that  prayer  makes  us 
fitter  objects  of  his  favour,  how  we  Could  know  even  this  without  reve- 
lation ;  or,  if  we  could  place  this  effect  to  the  account  of  prayer  by 
something  like  a  rational  deduction,  how  we  could  get  the  idea,  that  to 
^proach  a  spiritual  Being,  with  a  few  handfuls  of  fruit  gathered  from 
the  earth,  and  to  present  them  in  addition  to  our  prayers,  should 
render  us  the  <<  fitter  objects"  of  the  Divine  beneficence  ?  There  is  no 
rational  connection  between  the  act  and  the  end,  on  which  to  establish 
the  conclusion. 

Reason  failing  here,  recourse  is  had  to  sentiment. 

'^  In  the  first  dawn  of  the  world,  and  the  beginnings  of  religion,  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  direction  of  feeling  and  duty  was  more 
exclusively  toward  God.  The  recent  creation  of  the  world,  the  revela- 
tions in  paradise,  and  the  great  transactions  of  his  providence,  may 
well  be  thought  to  have  wrought  a  powerful  impression  on  the  first  race, 
and  to  have  given  them,  though  not  a  purer  knowledge,  yet  a  more 
intimate  and  a  more  intense  perception,  of  his  being  and  presence. — 
The  continued  miracle  of  the  actual  manifestations  of  God  would  enforce 
the  same  impressions  upon  them.  These  having  less  scope  of  action 
in  communion  with  their  fellow  creatures,  in  the  solitude  of  life  around 
them,  in  the  great  simplicity  of  the  sociol  state,  and  the  consequent  des- 
titution of  the  objects  of  the  social  duties ;  their  religion  would  make  the 
acts  of  devotion  its  chief  monuments  of  moral  obligation.  Works  of 
justice  and  charity  could  have  little  place.  Works  of  adoration  must 
fill  the  void.  And  it  is  real  action,^  not  unembodied  sentiment,  which 
the  Creator  has  made  to  be  the  master  principle  of  our  moral  constitu- 
tk>n.  From  these  causes  some  boldness  in  the  form  of  a  representative 
character,  some  ritual  clothed  with  the  imagery  of  a  symbolical  cxprcs- 
tion,  would  more  readily  pass  into  the  first  liturgy  of  nature.  Not  sim- 
pie  adoration,  not  the  naked  and  unadorned  oblations  of  the  tongue ;  but 
adoration  invested  in  some  striking  and  significative  form,  and  conveyed 
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by  the  instrumentality  of  material  tokens,  would  be  mott  in  accordance 
with  the  strong  energies  of  feeling,  and  the  insulated  condition  of  the 
primitive  race."  {Primitive  Sac) 

Two  or  three  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  these 
&ncy  pictures.  1.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  "  recent  creation  of  the 
world,  the  revelations  in  paradise,"  d^,  made  that  great  moral  impres- 
sion upon  the  first  men  which  is  here  described.  That  impression  did 
not  keep  our  first  parents  from  sin  ;  much  less  did  it  produce  this  effect 
upon  Cain  and  his  descendants  ;  nor  upon  **  the  sons  of  God,^  the  race 
of  Seth,  who  soon  became  corrupt ;  and  so  wickedness  rapidly  in- 
creased, until  the  measure  of  the  sin  of  the  world  was  filled  up.  2.  It 
is  equally  unfounded,  that  in  that  state  of  society  **  works  of  justice  and 
charity  could  have  little  place,  and  that  works  of  adoration  must  fill  the 
void  ;"  for  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  antediluvians  are  wick^ 
edness,  and  especially  violence^  which  is  opposed  both  to  justice  and  to 
charity ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  state  of  society  existing, 
since  the  fall,  in  which  both  justice  and  charity  were  not  virtues  of  daily 
requirement,  and  that  in  their  constant  and  vigorous  exercise.  Cain, 
for  instance,  needed  both,  for  he  grossly  violated  both  in  hating  and 
murdering  his  brotlier.  3.  That  strongly  active  devotional  sentimeot 
which  Mr.  Davison  supposes  to  exist  in  those  ages,  which  required 
something  more  to  embody  and  represent  it  than  prayer  and  praise,  and 
which  with  so  much  plastic  energy  is  assumed  to  have  clothed  ttM^ 
"  with  the  imagery  of  a  symbolical  expression,"  is  equally  contra^ 
dieted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Tliere  was  no  such  excess  of  the  devo. 
tional  principle.  On  Mr.  Davison's  own  interpretation  of  the  **  more 
abundant  sacrifice,"  more  in  quantity,  one  of  the  two  brothers,  first 
descended  from  the  first  pair,  was  deficient  in  it ;  the  rapidly  spreading 
wickedness  of  man  sliows  that  the  religious  sentiment  was  weak  and 
not  powerful ;  it  is  not  seen  even  in  the  perverted  forms  of  idolatry 
and  superstition,  for  neither  is  charged  upon  the  antediluvians,  but  moral 
wickedness  only  ;  and  instead  of  their  having  ^*  a  more  intense  percep« 
tion  of  the  being*  and  presence  of  God,"  as  Mr.  Davison  imagines  fxff 
them,  Moses  declares  "  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of 
man  to  be  gnly  evil  continually,"  and  that  even  long  before  the  flood, 
and  while  men  were  alive  who  had  conversed  with  Adam.  Thus  pass 
away  tlie  fancies  on  which  this  theory  is  built ;  nor  is  that  of  Bishop 
Warburton  better  supported,  who  resolves  these  early  oblations  into  a 
representation  by  action^  arising  out  of  the  '<  defects  and  imperfections 
of  the  primitive  language;"  for  of  these  defects  and  imperfections 
there  is  not  only  not  the  least  evidence,  but  the  irresistible  inference 
firom  the  narrative  of  Moses  is,  that  a  language  was  in  use  in  the  first 
fiunily  sufficiently  copious  for  all  subjects  of  religion,  as  well  as  for  the 

cooomon  intercourse  of  life.     This  notion  also  farther  involves  the 
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absurdity  and  contradiction,  that  when  man  was  created  in  perfection, 
he  should  not  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  embodying  his  thoughts  in 
language. 

If,  then,  the  presentation  of  the  mere  fruits  of  the  earth  to  God  as 
thank  offerings  and  acknowledgments  of  dependence,  cannot  be  reason- 
ably  accounted  for  without  supposing  a  Divine  institution,  the  difficulty 
18  increased  when  animal  oblations  are  added  to  these  offerings,  and 
considered  also  as  merely  eucharistical.  All  the  difficulties  just  men- 
turned  lie  with  equal  force  against  such  a  designation  of  them,  with  these 
additional  considerations,  1.  That  the  putting  beasts  to  death  is  an  act  far- 
tiier  removed  from  the  idea  of  a  mere  oblation,  since  nothing  would,  with- 
out  a  revelation,  appear  less  acceptable  to  a  merciful  and  benevolent  being. 
3.  A  moral  objection  would  also  interpose.  Man's  dominion  of  the 
creatures  was  from  Grod ;  but  it  was  to  be  exercised,  like  his  power  of 
every  other  kind,  upon  his  responsibility.  Wanton  cruelty  to  animuL 
most,  of  necessity,  have  been  considered  a  moral  evil.  To  inflict  pain 
and  death  upon  even  the  noxious  animals,  without  so  clear  a  necessity 
as  should  warrant  it,  and  without  its  being  necessary  to  the  "  subduing" 
of  the  earth,  could  not  be  thought  blameless,  much  less  upon  those  in- 
noxious animals  which,  from  the  beginning,  were  the  only  subjects  of 
ncrifice.  This  would  be  felt  the  more  strongly  before  flesh  had  been  per- 
mitted  to'  man  for  food,  and  when,  so  to  speak,  a  greater  sacredness  was 
thrown  around  the  life  of  the  domestic  animals  than  afterward  ;  nor  can 
it  appear  reasonable,  Qven  if  we  were  to  allow  that  a  sort  of  sentiment- 
ality might  lead  man  to  fix  upon  the  oblation  of  slain  beasts  as  an  ex- 
pressive ritual  to  be  added  to  the  <<  Liturgy  of  Nature ;"  that,  without 
any  authority,  any  intimation  from  Heaven  that  such  sacrifices  would  be 
well  pleasing  to  God,  men  could  conclude  that  a  mere  sentimental 
notion  of  ceremonial  fitness,  and  giving  "  boldness  to  the  representative 
character"  of  worship,  would  be  a  sufficient  moral  reason  to  take  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  shed  their  blood  and  bum  their  flesh  upon  altars. 
Mr.  Davison  endeavours  to  meet  the  objection  to  the  natural  incongruity 
of  animal  sacrifices  as  acts  of  worship,  by  distinguishing  between  the  two 
conditions  of  animal  sacrifice, "  the  guilt  of  the  worshipper  and  the  expia- 
tion of  his  sin."  Expiatory  sacrifice,  we  have  seen,  he  gives  up,  as  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  referred  to  human  invention,  but  thinks  that  there  was  no 
natural  incongruity  in  the  offering  of  animals  as  a  mere  acknowledgment 
of  guiltf  and  as  a  confession  of  sin  and  the  desert  of  deatk.  But  still,  if  we 
could  trace  any  connection  between  this  symbolical  confession  and  the 
real  case  of  man,  which  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  what  could  lead 
him  to  the  idea  that  more  than  simple  confession  of  sin  by  the  lips,  and 
the  penitent  feelings  of  the  heart,  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  if  he  had 
received  no  revelation  on  the  subject  ?  and  if  this,  like  the  former,  were 

a  device  of  mere  ceremonial  sentimentalisin,  it  was  still  too  frail  a  ground 
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!o  justify  his  putting  the  inferior  creatures  to  death,  widMat  warrant  finom 
their  Creator  and  Preserver.  It  is  also  equally  unfoftunate  for  thii 
theor}%  and,  indeed,  whoUy  fatal  to  it,  that  the  distinction  of  detm  and 
unclean  beasts  existed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  before  the  flood.  Upon 
what,  then,  was  this  distinction  founded !  Not  upoQ  their  qualities  ai 
good  for  food  or  otherwise,  for  animals  were  not  yet  granted  for  food ; 
and  the  death  of  one  animal  would  therefore  have  been  joat  as  appropii- 
ate  as  a  symbol  of  gratitude,  or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  desert  of 
death,  as  another, — a  horse  as  a  heifer,  a  dog  as  a  lamb.  Nay,  if  ammab 
were  intended  to  represent  the  sinner  himself^  unclean  and  lerocioas  ani- 
mals would  have  been  fitter  types  of  his  faDen  and  sinful  state  ;  and  that 
they  were  to  be  clean,  harmless,  and  without  spot,  shows  that  they  rqm- 
spnted  some  other.  Tlie  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  however,  did 
exist  in  that  early  period,  and  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  refening 
it  to  a  sacrificial  selection,  and  that  upon  Divine  audiority. 

To  the  human  invention  of  sacrifice,  the  objection  of  ^w3l  worshif/* 
has  also  been  forcibly  and  triumphantly  urged.  **  Who  hath  required  thii 
at  your  hands  ?''  <<  In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.''  This  has  the  force  of  an  axiom,  wfaicli,  if 
it  ought  not  to  be  apphed  too  rigidly  to  the  minutis  of  forma  of  wor- 
ship  when  they  connect  themselves  with  authorized  leading  acts,  yet 
must  have  a  direct  application  to  a  woisfaip  which,  in  its  substance  and 
leading  circumstance,  was  eminently  sacrificial,  if  it  be  regarded  as 
wholly  of  human  device.  **  Thus,"  says  Hallet,  "  Abel  must  have 
worshipped  Grod  in  vain,  if  his  sacrificing  had  been  merely  a  command* 
ment  of  his  father  Adam,  or  an  invention  of  his  own ;"  and  he  justly 
asks,  *'  why  we  do  not  now  offer  up  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a  pigeon,  as 
a  thank  ofiering  afler  any  remarkable  deliverance,  or  as  an  evidence  of 
our  apprehensions  of  the  demerit  of  sin  ?"  The  sure  reason  is,  because 
we  cannot  know  that  God  will  accept  such  "  will  worship,"  and  so  con- 
clude that  we  should  herein  worship  God  '*  in  vain." 

The  Divine  institution  of  expiatory  sacrifice  being  thus  carried  up  to 
the  first  ages,  and  to  the  family  of  the  first  sinning  man,  we  perceive 
ihe  unity  of  the  three  great  dispensations  of  religion  to  man,  the  Patri- 
ABCHAL,  the  Levitical,  and  the  Christfan,  in  the  great  principle, 
"  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,^^  But  one 
religion  has  been  given  to  man  since  his  fall,  though  gradually  commu- 
nicated.  "  This  may  be  best  denominated  the  ministry  of  rbconci- 
UATioN,  for  its  exclusive  object,  however  modified  externally,  is  to 
satisfy  God's  justice,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  woman's  pre- 
dicted seed  ;  to  restore  fallen  man  to  the  Divine  image  of  holiness,  by 
the  agency  of  the  gracious  Spirit ;  and  thus,  without  compromising  any 
one  of  God's  attributes,  to  reconcile  an  apostate  race  to  didr  ofiMM 

Creator."  {Faber's  Mora  Mm.) 
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We  have  now  adduced  the  Scriptural  evidence  of  the  atonement 
made  by  the  death  of  Chriflt  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  a  doctrine  not 
speculative  and  iodificrent,  but  vital  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Chris, 
tianity  ;  a  doctrine  which  tends  to  produce  the  most  awful  sense  of  an, 
and  to  afibrd  the  most  solemn  motive  to  repentance ;  wliich  at  once 
excites  the  most  sublime  views  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and 
gives  the  most  afiecting  eidiibition  of  the  compassion  and  love  of 
Christ ;  which  is  the  only  ground  of  faith  in  the  pardoning  love  of  God, 
and  the  surest  guard  against  presumption;   and  which,   by  opening 
access  to  God  in  prayer,  keeps  before  man  a  safe  and  secure  refuge 
amidst  the  troubles  of  life,  and  in  the  prospect  of  eternity.     It  is  the 
only  view,  too,  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  interprets  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tores  into  a  consistent  and  unequivocal  meaning.     Their  language  is 
wfaoUy  constructed  upon  it,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  interpreted  by  it ; 
it  is  the  key  to  their  style,  their  allusions,  their  doctrines,  their  prophe- 
cies,  their  types.     All  is  confused  and  delusive  without  it ;  all  clear, 
composed,  and  ordered,  when  placed  under  its  illumination.     To  Christ 
•mder  his  sacrificial  character,  as  well  as  in  his  regal  claims,  <<  give  all 
the  prophets  witness ;"  and  in  this  testimony  all  the  services  of  the  taber- 
lacle,  and  the  rights  of  the  patriarchal  age  concur.     Christ,  as  "  the  y 
tismb  of  God,  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  and  when  \ 
the  world  shall  be  no  more,  he  will  appear' before  his  glorified  saints,  as    ' 
**  the  Lamb  newly  slain,'*  shedding  upon  them  the  unabated  efficacy  of 
his  death  for  ever.    Nor  is  it  a  doctrine  to  be  rejected  without  immt- 
neot  peril. — <<  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  you  eat  the  flesh  of 
tiie  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  have  no  life  in  you ;"  words 
which,  as  Whitby  justly  observes,  *^  cleariy  declare  the  necessity  of  &ith 
in  his  body  given,  and  his  blood  shed  for  the  remissioD  of  sins,  in  order 
to  justification  and  salvation." 


CHAPTER  XXra. 

BsinSFITS  DEBIVED  TO  MaN  FROK  THE  AtONBHENT— JUSTIFICATION. 

When  we  speak  of  benefits  received  by  the  human  race,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  truth  is,  that  man,  having  forfeited 
good  of  every  kind,  and  even  life  itself^  by  his  transgression,  all  that 
remains  to  him  more  than  evil  in  the  natural  world,  and  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  general  and  particular  providence,  as  well  as  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings  put  within  his  reach  by  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
fruits  of  the  death  and  intercession  of  Christ,  and  ought  to  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged  as  such.  We  enjoy  nothing  in  our  own  right,  and 
receive  all  from  the  hands  of  the  Divine  mercy.      We  now,  however. 
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speak  in  paiticular  of  those  benefits  which  imminediately  relate  to,  or 
which  constitute  what  in  Scripture  is  called  our  salvation  ;  by  which 
term  is  meant  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  penalty,  dominion,  and 
|)ollution  of  his  sins ;  his  introduction  into  the  Divine  favour  in  this  life ; 
and  his  future  and  eternal  felicity  in  another. . 

The  grand  object  of  our  redemption  was  to  accomplish  this  salva. 
tion;  and  the  first  effect  of  Christ's  atonement,  whether  anticipated 
before  his  coming,  as  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,"  or  when  effected  by  his  passion,  was  to  place  God  and 
man  in  that  new  relation,  from  which  salvation  might  be  derived  to  the 
offender. 

The  only  relation  in  which  an  ofiended  sovereign  and  a  guilty  subject 
could  stand,  in  mere  justice,  was  the  relation  of  a  judge  and  a  crinmud 
capitally  convicted.  The  new  relation  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
is,  as  to  God,  that  of  an  offended  sovereign  having  devised  honourable 
means  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  to  o&ist 
terms  of  pardon  to  the  condemned  ;  and,  as  to  man,  that  as  tlie  object 
of  this  compassion,  he  receives  assurance  of  the  placableness  of  God, 
and  his  readiness  to  forgive  all  his  ofieuces,  and  may,  by  the  use  of  the 
prescribed  means,  actually  obtain  this  favour. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  another  consideration.  God  is  not  merely 
disposed  to  forgive  the  offences  of  men  upon  their  suit  and  application; 
but  an  affecting  activity  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  compassion  of 
God.  The  otonement  of  Christ  having  made  it  morally  practicable  to 
exercise  mercy,  and  having  removed  all  legal  obstructions  out  of  the 
way  of  reconciliation,  that  mercy  pours  itself  forth  in  ardent  and  cease- 
less efforts  to  accompHsh  its  own  purposes,  and  not  content  with  wait- 
ing the  return  of  man  in  penitence  and  prayer,  "God  is  in  Chriit 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself;"  that  is  to  say,  he  employs  various 
means  to  awaken  men  to  a  due  sense  of  their  fallen  and  endangered 
condition,  and  to  prompt  and  influence  them  (sometimes  with  mighty 
efRcacy)  to  seek  his  favour  and  grace,  in  the  way  which  he  has  himself 
ordained  in  his  revealed  word. 

The  mixed  and  chequered  external  circumstances  of  men  in  this  pre- 
sent life  b  a  providential  arrangement  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  this 
design ;  and,  viewed  under  this  aspect,  it  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  condition  of  mankind,  unknown  to  the  wisest  among  those 
nations  which  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  revealed  religion,  except  that 
some  glimpses,  in  a  few  cases,  may  have  been  afforded  of  this  doctrine 
l;y  the  scattered  and  broken  rays  of  early  tradition.  Nor  has  this  been 
always  adverted  to  by  those  writers  who  have  enjoyed  the  full  nianr- 
fcslations  of  Divine  truth  in  the  Scriptures.  By  many,  the  infliction  of 
labour,  and  sorrow,  and  disappointment  upon  fallen  man,  and  the  short* 
wing  of  the  term  of  human  life,  are  considered  chiefly,  if  no*  oxchi- 
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siveiy,  as  meamires  adopted  to  prevent  evil,  or  of  restraining  its  overflow 
in  society.  Such  ends  rare,  doubtless,  y  the  wisdom  of  God,  thus 
effected  to  a  great  and  beneficial  exteht ;  but  there  is  a  still  higher  de- 
sign. These  dispensations  are  not  only  instruments  of  prevention,  but 
designed  means  of  salvation,  preparatory  to,  and  co-operative  with 
those  agencies,  by  which  that  result  can  only  be  directly  produced. 
The  state  of  man  shows,  that  he  is  under  a  chequered  dispensation,  in 
which  justice  and  forbearance,  mercy  and  correction,  have  all  their 
place,  and  in  which  there  is  a  marked  adaptation  to  his  state  as  a  re- 
prieved  criminal ;  a  being  still  guilty,  but  within  the  reach  of  hope. 
The  earth  is  cursed ;  but  it  yields  its  produce  to  man's  toil ;  life  is  pro- 
kmged  in  some  instances  and  curtailed  in  others,  and  is  uncertain  to  all ; 
we  have  health  and  sickness ;  pleasures  and  pains ;  gratifications  and 
disappointment ;  but  as  to  all,  in  circumstances  however  favoured,  dis- 
satisfaction and  restlessness  of  spirit  are  still  felt ;  a  thirst  which  nothing 
earthly  can  allay,  a  vacuity  which  nothing  in  our  outward  condition  can 
supply.  There  is  a  manifestation  of  mercy  to  save,  as  well  as  of  wis- 
dom to  prevent,  and  the  great  end  of  the  whole  is  explained  by  the 
inspired  record.  *<Lo  all  these  things  worketh  God  oftentimes  with 
man,  to  keep  back  his  soul  from  the  pit"  His  **  goodness"  is  designed 
to  lead  us  *<  to  repentance,"  his  rod  to  teach  us  wisdom.  « In  the  day 
of  adversity  consider." 

Another  benefit  granted  for  the  same  end,  is  the  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  declaration  of  his  purposes  of  grace  as  to  man's  actual 
redemption.  These  purposes  have  been  declared  to  man,  with  great 
inequality  we  grant,  a  mystery  which  we  are  not  able  to  explain ;  but 
we  have  the  testimony  of  God  in  his  own  word,  though  we  cannot  in 
many  cases  trace  the  process  of  the  revelation,  that  in  no  case,  that  in 
no  nation,  ^  has  he  lefi  himself  without  witness."  Oral  revelations  were 
made  to  the  first  men ;  these  became  the  subject  of  tradition,  and  were 
carried  into  all  nations,  though  the  mercy  of  God,  in  this  respect,  was 
abused  by  that  wilful  corruption  of  his  truth  of  which  all  have  been 
guilty.  To  the  Jews  he  was  pleased  to  give  a  written  record  of  his 
frill ;  and  the  possession  of  this,  in  its  perfect  evangelical  form,  lias  be- 
9ome  the  distinguished  privilege  of  all  Christian  nations,  who  arc  now 
exerting  themselves  to  make  the  blessing  universal,  a  result  which  pro- 
f>ably  is  not  far  distant.  By  this  direct  benefit  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
the  law  under  which  we  are  all  placed  is  exhibited  in  its  full,  though 
reproving,  perfection ;  the  character  of  '<  Him  with  whom  wc  Iiave  to 
do"  is  unveiled ;  the  history  of  the  redeeming  acts  of  our  Saviour  is  re- 
corded ;  his  example,  his  sufferings,  his  resurrection,  ind  intercession, 
the  terms  of  our  pardon,  the  process  of  our  regeneration,  the  bright  and 
attractive  path  of  obedience,  are  all  presented  to  our  meditations,  and, 

mrmounting  the  whole,  is  that  **  immortality  which  has  been  brought 
Vol.  n.  14 
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to  light  by  the  Gospel."  Having  the  revelation,  ako,  id  this  written 
form,  it  is  guarded  against  corruption,  and,  by  the  moitiplicatioo  of 
copies  in  the  present  day,  it  has  become  a  boc^  for  family  reading,  ind 
private  perusal  and  study ;  so  that  neither  can  we,  except  wilfully,  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  important  truths  it  contains,  nor  can  they  be  long 
absent  from  the  attention  of  the  most  careless ;  from  so  many  quaiten 
arc  they  obtruded  upon  them. 

To  this  great  religious  advantage  we  are  to  add  the  institatioQ  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  or  the  appointment  of  men,  who  have  been  them- 
selves reconciled  to  Grod,  to  preach  the  word  of  reconciliation  to  othen; 
to  do  this  publicly,  in  opposition  to  all  contempt  and  persecutiooy  in 
every  place  where  they  may  be  placed,  and  to  which  they  can  have 
access :  to  study  the  word  of  God  themselves ;  faithfully  and  affectioii- 
ately  to  administer  it  to  persons  of  all  conditions ;  and  thus,  by  a  eon- 
stant  activity,  to  keep  the  light  of  truth  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  to 
impress  it  upon  their  consciences. 

These  means '  are  all  accompanied  with  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  for  it  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  men  are 
not  lefl  to  the  mere  influence  of  a  revelation  of  truth,  and  the  means  of 
salvation  ;  but  are  graciously  excited  and  eflectually  aided  in  all  their 
endeavours  to  avail  themselves  of  both.  Before  the  flood,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  as  '<  striving"  with  men,  to  restrain  them  fiom  their 
wickedness,  and  to  lead  them  to  repentance.  This  especially  was  hie 
benevolent  employ,  as  we  learn  from  St  Peter,  during  the  whole  time 
that  **  the  ark  was  preparing,"  the  period  in  which  Noah  fulfilled  hk 
ministry  as  '<  preacher  of  righteousness"  to  the  disobedient  world.  Ud- 
der  the  law,  the  wicked  are  said  to  <<  grieve"  and  *<  resist"  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  good  men  are  seen  earnestly  supplicating  his  help,  not  onl^ 
in  extraordinary  cases,  and  for  some  miraculous  purpose,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  religious  experience  and  conflict.  The  final  establish- 
ment and  the  moral  eflects  flowing  from  Messiah's  dominion,  are  ascribed, 
by  the  prophets,  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  as  rain  upon  the 
parched  ground,  and  as  the  opening  of  rivers  in  the  desert ;  and  that 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  not  confined,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  gifli 
and  miraculous  powers,  and  their  eflects  in  producing  mere  inteUectua. 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  is  directed  to  the  renovatioD 
of  our  nature,  and  the  carrying  into  fiill  practical  efiect  the  redeemini; 
designs  of  the  Grospel,  is  manifest  from  numerous  passages  and  aigo- 
ments  to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of  his 
apostles.  In  our  Lord's  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  he  declares  tfait 
the  regenerate  man  is  «<  bom  of  the  Spirit."  He  promises  to  send  the 
Spirit  <*  to  convince  (or  reprove)  the  world  of  sin."  It  is  by  the  Spirit 
that  our  Lord  represents  himself  as  carrying  on  the  work  of  humeo 
salvation,  afler  his  return  to  heaven^  and  in  this  aenae  promiflefl  to  wUfk 
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with  his  disciples  for  ever,  and  to  be  with  them  <<  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  In  accordance  with  this,  the  apostles  ascribe  the  success  of 
heir  preaching,  in  producing  moral  changes  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  So  far  from  attributing  this  to  the  extraor- 
dinary  gifts  with  which  the  Spirit  had  furnished  them,  St.  Paul  denies 
that  this  efficacy  was  to  be  ascribed  either  to  himself  or  ApoUos,  though 
both  were  thus  richly  endowed ;  and  he  expressly  attributes  the  "  in. 
crease,"  which  followed  their  planting  and  watering,  to  God.  The  Spi 
fit  isy  therefore,  represented  as  giving  life  to  the  dead  souls  of  men ; 
the  moral  virtues  are  called  <<  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;"  and  to  be  *<  led  by 
the  Spirit,"  is  made  the  proof  of  our  being  the  sons  of  God. 

Such  is  the  wondrous  and  deeply  affecting  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The 
fruit  of  the  death  and  intercession  of  Christ,  is  not  only  to  render  it  con- 
sistent with  a  righteous  government  to  forgive  sin,  but  to  call  forth  the 
active  exercise  of  the  love  of  God  to  man.  His  ^  good  Spirit,"  the  ex- 
pressive  appellation  of  the  third  person  of  the  blessed  trinity  in  the  Old 
Testament,  visits  every  heart,  and  connects  his  secret  influences  with 
outward  means,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  man  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
things,  and  win  his  heart  to  God.  (6) 

To  this  operation,  this  '<  working  of  God  in  man,"  in  conjunction  with 
the  written  and  preached  word,  and  other  means  of  religious  instructioQ 
and  excitement,  is  to  be  attributed  that  view  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
die  law  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  the  extent  of  its  demands, 
which  produces  conviction  of  the  fact  of  sin,  and  at  once  annihilates  all 
sdf  righteousness,  and  all  palliations  of  oflTence;  which  withers  the 
goodly  show  of  supposititious  virtues,  and  brings  the  convicted  transgres- 
sor, whatever  his  character  may  be  before  men,  and  though,  in  compa- 
rison of  many  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  may  have  been  much  less  sin- 
ful, to  say  before  God,  <<  Behold,  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee." 
ITie  penalty  of  the  law,  death,  eternal  death,  being  at  the  same  time 
apprehended,  and  meditated  upon,  the  bondage  of  fear,  and  the  painful 
anticipations  of  the  consequences  of  sin  follow,  and  thus  he  is  moved  by 
a  sense  of  danger,  to  look  out  for  a  remedy  ;  and  this  being  disclosed 
in  the  same  revelation,  and  unfolded  by  the  same  Spirit,  from  whose 
secret  influence  he  has  received  this  unwonted  tenderness  of  heart,  this 
^  broken  and  contrite  spirit,"  he  confesses  his  sins  before  God,  and  ap- 
pears  like  the  publican  in  the  temple,  smiting  upon  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, <*  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner :" — thus  at  once  acknowledging 
his  own  offence  and  unworthiness,  and  flying  for  refuge  to  the  mercy  of 
his  offended  God  proclaimed  to  him  in  Christ.     That  which  every  such 

(6)  **  niias  esse  daritiom  humani  cordis  emollire,  e&m  ant  per  aalutiferam  prs. 
dtoationem  Evangelii,  aat  alia  quacunque  ratione  in  pectora  hominuni  recipitor : 
iUom  eos  iUaminare,  et  in  agnitionem  Dei  atqne  in  omnem  viam  veritatia  et  in 
tottns  vitn  novitatem,  et  perpetuam  salutis  spem  perduoere.**  {Bishop  Jewel.) 
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convinced  and  awakened  man  needs  is  mercyy  the  Temission  of  hb  ma^ 
and  consequent  exemption  from  their  penalty.  It  is  only  this  which  can 
take  him  from  under  the  malediction  of  the  general  law  which  he  hai 
violated  ;  only  this  wliich  can  bring  him  into  a  state  of  reconciliatioo 
and  friendship  with  the  Lawgiver,  whose  righteous  displeasure  he  has 
provoked.  This  act  of  mercy  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  called  jsifi- 
fication^  and  to  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine  we  must  now  direct 
our  attention. 

On  the  nature  of  justification,  its  extent,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  ii 
attained,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  that  various  opinions  have  been  as. 
serted  and  defended  by  theologians ;  but  before  we  advert  to  any  of 
them,  our  care  shall  be  to  adduce  the  natural  and  unperverted  doctrine 
of  Scripture  on  a  subject  which  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  appre- 
hend clearly,  in  that  light  in  which  it  is  there  presented. 

The  first  point  which  we  find  established  by  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  that  justification,  the  pardon  and  remission  of  sins,  the 
non-imputation  of  sin,  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness^  are  tenu 
and  phrases  of  the  same  import.  The  following  passages  may  be  given 
in  proof: — 

Luke  xviii,  13,  14,  <<  I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  his  house /hi- 
Afied^  rather  than  the  other."  Here  the  term  <<  justified''  must  mean 
pardoned,  since  the  publican  confessed  himself  ^  a  sinner,''  and  aAed 
"  mercy"  in  that  relation. 

Acts  xiii,  38,  30,  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  men  and  brethren,  diat 
through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  (he  forgivenesM  of  smt ;  and  hy 
him,  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  cool^ 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  Here,  also,  it  is  plain  that  fer> 
giveness  of  sins  and  justification  mean  the  same  thing,  one  term  being 
used  as  explanatory  of  the  other. 

Romans  iii,  25,  26,  «  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiatMO 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God  ;  to  declare^  I  say 
at  this  time  his  righteousness y  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  just^er  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  To  remit  sins  and  to  justify  are  hen 
also  represented  as  the  same  act ;  consequent  upon  a  declaration  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  and  upon  our  faith. 

Rom.  iv,  4-8,  <<  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  bin 
tliat  justifeth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ;  even 
as  David  describcth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  God  tnipif- 
tcth  righteousness  without  works,  saying.  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  tm- 
quities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered ;  blessed  is  the  maa  to 
whom  the  Lord  wiU  not  impute  sin."  The  quotation  firom  David,  iotr^ 
duccd  by  the  apostle,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  doctrine  of  the  juaCifics- 
tion  of  the  ungodly,  by  ^  counting  his  faith  for  righteousness,"  shor^ 
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Tightly  argued  that  the  world  was  created  from  eternity,  and  that  the 
work  of  creation  in  the  beginning  of  time,  was  only  a  manifestation  of 
that  which  was  from  everlasting.  It  is  the  guilty  who  are  pardoned— 
"  he  justifieth  the  ungodly ;"  guilt,  therefore,  precedes  pardon  :  while 
that  remains,  so  far  are  any  from  being  justified,  that  they  are  **  under 
wrath,"  in  a  state  of  <'  condemnation,"  with  which  a  state  of  justifica- 
tion cannot  consist,  for  the  contradiction  is  palpable ;  so  that  the  advo- 
eales  of  this  wild  notion  must  either  give  up  justification  in  eternity,  or 
a  state  of  condemnation  in  time.  If  they  hold  the  former,  they  contra- 
dict comnoon  sense ;  if  they  deny  the  latter,  they  deny  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Justification,  being  the  pardon  of  sin,  this  view  of  the  doctrine 
.  guards  us  against  the  notion,  that  it  is  an  act  of  God  by  which  we  are 
made  actually  just  and  righteous.  ^  This  is  sanctification,  which  is, 
indeed,  the  immediate  fruit  of  justification ;  but,  nevertheless,  is  a  dis- 
tinct gift  of  God,  and  of  a  totally  different  nature.  The  one  implies 
what  God  does  for  us  through  his  Son ;  the  other,  what  God  works  in 
Iff  by  his  Spirit.  So  that,  although  some  rare  instances  may  be  found, 
wherein  the  terms  justified  and  justification  are  used  in  so  wide  a  sense 
ai  to  include  sanctification  also,  yet  in  general  use  they  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  each  other  both  by  St  Paul  and  the  other  inspired 
"Wiken,*^  (Weslei/*8  Sermons.) 

6.  Justification,  being  the  pardon  of  sin  by  judicial  sentence  of  the 
offended  Majesty  of  heaven,  under  a  gracious  constitution,  the  term 
afibrds  no  ground  for  the  notion,  that  it  imports  the  imputation  or  ac- 
counting to  us  the  active  and  passive  righteousness  of  Christ,  so  as  to 
make  us  both  relatively  and  positively  righteous. 

On  this  mibject,  which  has  been  fruitfiil  of  controversy,  our  remarics 
most  be  somewhat  more  extended. 

The  notion,  that  justification  includes  not  only  the  pardon  of  sin,  but 
the  imputation  to  us  of  Christ's  active  personal  righteousness,  though 
usually  held  only  by  Calvinists,  has  not  been  received  by  all  divines  of 
this  class ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  some  of  them,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  it  has  been  very  strenuously  opposed,  as  well  as  by  the 
advocates  of  that  more  moderate  scheme  of  election  defended  by  Camero 
in  France,  and  by  Baxter  in  England.  Even  Calvin  himself  has  said 
nothing  on  this  subject,  but  which  Arminius,  in  his  Declaration  before 
the  States  of  Holland,  declares  his  readiness  to  subscribe  to ;  and  Mr. 
Wesley,  in  much  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  Arminius,  admits  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  us  upon  our 
believing,  provided  it  be  soberly  interpreted. 

There  are,  in  fact,  three  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  it  is  neces. 
sary  to  distinguish  in  order  to  obtain  clear  views  of  the.  controversy. 

The  first  is  a  part  of  the  high  Calvinistic  scheme,  and  lays  at  the 

foundation  of  Antinomianism,  and  is,  in  consequence,  violently  advocated 
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by  those  who  adopt  that  gross  corruption  of  Christian  &ith.  It  isy  duU 
Christ  so  represented  the  elect  that  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  as 
ours ;  as  if  we  ourselves  had  been  what  he  was,  that  is,  perfectly  obe- 
dient to  the  law  of  God,  and  had  done  what  he  did  as  perfectly  righteous. 
The  first  objection  to  this  opinion  is,  that  it  is  nowhere  stated  in  Scrip- 
ture that  Christ's  personal  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us.  Not  a  text 
can  be  found  which  contains  any  enunciation  of  this  doctrine ;  and  those 
which  are  adduced,  such  as  '<  the  Lord  our  righteousness/'  and  "  Christ, 
who  is  made  unto  us  righteousness,"  are  obviously  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  this  scheme  by  a  paraphrastic  interpretation,  for  which  there  is 
no  authority  in  any  other  passages  which  speak  of  our  redemption.  But 
to  these  texts  we  shall  return  in  the  sequel. 

2.  The  notion  here  attached  to  Christ's  representing  us  is  whoUy  gn- 
tuitous.  In  a  limited  sense  it  is  true,  that  Christ  represented  us ;  that 
is,  suffered  in  our  stead,  that  we  might  not  suffer ;  **  but  not  absolutdy 
as  our  delegate,"  says  Baxter,  justly  ;  ''  our  persons  did  not,  in  a  law 
sense,  do  in  and  by  Christ  what  he  did,  or  possess  the  habits  which 
he  possessed,  or  suffer  what  he  suflcred."  {Gospd  Defended.)  Hie 
Scripture  doctrine  is,  indeed,  just  the  contrary.  It  is  never  said,  that 
we  suffered  in  Christ,  but  that  he  suflTered  for  us ;  so  also  it  is  nefsr 
taught  that  we  obeyed  in  Christ,  but  that,  through  his  entire  obedience 
to  a  course  of  subjection  and  suffering,  ending  in  his  death,  our  disobe* 
dience  is  forgiven. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  argument,  that  as  our  sins  were 
accounted  his,  so  his  righteousness  is  accounted  ours.  Our  sins  were 
never  §o  accounted  Christ's  as  that  he  did  them,  and  so  justly  suffered 
for  them.  This  is  a  monstrous  notion,  which  has  been  sometimes  pudied 
to  the  verge  of  blasphemy.  Our  transgressions  are  never  said  to  have 
been  imputed  to  him  in  the  facU  but  only  that  they  were  laid  upon  him 
in  the  penalty.  To  be  God's  "  beloved  Son  in  whom  he  was  always 
well  pleased,"  and  to  be  reckoned,  imputed,  accounted  a  sinner,  defaek^ 
are  manifest  contradictions. 

4.  This  whole  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  personal  moral 
obedience  to  behevers,  as  their  own  personal  moral  obedience,  involves 
a  fiction  and  impossibility  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes.  "  Hie 
judgment  of  the  all-wise  God  is  always  according  to  truth  ;  neither  can 
it  ever  consist  with  his  unerring  wisdom  to  think  that  I  am  innocent,  to 
judge  that  I  am  righteous  or  holy,  because  another  is  so.  He  can  no 
more  confound  me  with  Christ  than  with  David  or  Abraham."  {Wet^ 
ley.)  But  a  contradiction  is  involved  in  another  view.  If  what  oar 
Lord  was  and  did  is  to  be  accounted  to  us  in  the  sense  just  given,  then 
we  must  be  accounted  never  to  have  sinned,  because  Christ  never  sin- 
ned, and  yet  we  must  ask  for  pardon,  though  we  are  accounted  from 
birth  to  death,  to  have  fulfilled  God's  law  in  Christ ;  or  if  they  should 
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aij,  thai  when  we  ask  (or  pardon  we  ask  only  for  a  refVelation  to  us  of 
our  eternal  justification  or  pardon,  the  matter  is  not  altered,  for  what 
need  18  there  of  pardon,  in  time  or  eternity,  if  we  are  accounted  to  have 
perfectly  obeyed  God's  holy  law ;  and  why  should  we  be  accounted 
ilso  to  have  sufiered,  in  Christ,  the  penalty  of  sins  which  we  are  ac« 
cooDted  never  to  have  committed  ? 

5.  Another  objection  to  the  accounting  of  Christ's  personal  acts  as 
dooe  by  lis  18,  that  they  were  of  a  loflier  character  than  can  be  sup. 
posed  capable  of  being  accounted  the  acts  of  mere  creatures ;  that,  in 
Qoe  enunent  instance,  neither  the  act  could  be  required  of  us,  nor  the 
imputatioii  of  the  act  to  us ;  and,  in  other  respects,  and  as  to  particular 
duties,  Christ's  personal  obedience  is  deficient,  and  cannot  be  therefore 
leckooed  to  our  account.  For  the  first,  Christ  was  God  and  man  united 
n  one  person,  a  circumstance  which  gave  a  peculiar  character  of  ful- 
neas  and  perfection  to  his  obedience,  which  not  even  man,  in  his  state 
of  inoooaiee,  can  be  supposed  capable  of  rendering.  ''  He,  then,  that 
aflHimetfa  this  righteousness  to  himself,"  says  Goodwin,  **  and  apparel- 
kth  himself  with  it,  represents  himself  before  God,  not  in  the  habit  of  a 
jut  or  righteous  man,  but  in  the  glorious  attire  of  the  great  Mediator 
of  the  worid,  whose  righteousness  hath  heights  and  depths  in  it,  a  length 
and  broadth  which  infinitely  exceed  the  proportions  of  all  men  whatever. 
Now,  then,  for  a  silly  worm  to  take  this  robe  of  immeasurable  majesty 
upon  him,  and  to  conceit  himself  as  gre^it  in  holiness  and  righteousness 
as  Jesus  Christ,  (for  that  is  the  spirit  that  rules  in  this  opinion,  to  teach 
men  to  assume  all  that  Christ  did  unto  themselves,  and  that  in  no  other 
way,  nor  upon  any  lower  terms,  than  as  if  themselves  had  personally 
done  it,)  whether  this  be  right,  I  leave  to  sober  men  to  consider." 
(Dreaiue  on  Just^cation.)  For  the  second,  I  refer  to  our  Lord's  bap- 
tism  by  John.  His  submission  to  this  ordinance  was  a  part  of  his  per- 
sonal righteousness,  and  it  is  strongly  marked  as  such  in  his  own  words 
addressed  to  John,  <<  SufiTer  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fiilfil  all  righieousness.^*  But  no  man  how  is  bound  to  submit  to  the 
baptism  of  John,  and  the  righteousness  of  doing  so,  whether  personally 
or  by  imputation,  is  superfluous.  Tliis  may  also  be  applied  to  many 
other  of  the  acts  of  Christ ;  they  were  never  obligatory  upon  us,  and 
their  imputation  to  us  is  impossible  or  unnecessary.  For  the  third  case, 
the  personal  obedience  of  Christ  is,  as  to  particular  acts,  deficient,  and 
our  condition  could  not,  therefore,  be  provided  for  by  this  imputation. 
Suppose  us  guilty  of  violating  the  paternal  or  the  conjugal  duties,  the 
duties  of  servants,  or  of  magistrates,  with  many  others,  this  theory  is, 
that  we  are  justified  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  personal  acts  of  right- 
eousness to  us,  and  that  they  are  reckoned  to  us,  as  though  we  had 
ourselves  performed  them.  But  our  Lord,  never  having  stood  in  any 
of  these  lelatioDS,  never  acquired  a  personal  righteousness  of  this  kind 
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to  be  reckoned  as  done  by  us.  That  which  never  was  done  by  Christ 
canDot  be  imputed,  and  so  it  would  follow  that  we  can  never  be  forgiveo 
such  delinquencies.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  imputation  of  particular  acts 
is  not  necessary,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  if  men  have  a  righteomnea 
imputed  to  them,  which  is  equivalent  to  them,  it  is  answered,  the  strict 
and  peremptory  nature  of  law  knows  nothing  of  this  doctrine  of  the 
equivalency  of  one  act  to  another.  The  sufiering  of  an  unobliged  sub- 
stitute, where  such  a  provision  is  admitted,  may  be  an  equivalent  to  the 
suffering  of  the  offender ;  but  one  course  of  duties  cannot  be  accepted 
in  the  place  of  another  when  justification  is  placed  on  the  groond  of  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  a  delegate  in  the  place  of  the  delinqueot, 
which  is  the  ground  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
active  righteousness  for  justification  places  it.  The  law  muat  exact 
conformity  to  all  its  precepts  in  their  place  and  order,  and  he  that 
'<  offends  in  one  is  guilty  of  all." 

6.  A  crowning  and  most  fatal  objection  is,  that  this  doctrine  flhifb 
the  meritorious  cause  of  man's  justification  from  Christ's  '^obedieooe 
unto  death,"  where  the  Scriptures  place  it,  to  Christ's  active  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  and  leaves  no  rational  account  of  the  reason 
of  Christ^s  vicarious  sufferings.  To  his  ^  blood"  the  New  Testament 
writers  ascribe  our  redemption,  and  ^  faith  in  his  blood"  is  as  rieaily 
lield  out  as  the  instrumental  cause  of  our  justification ;  but  by  this  doc* 
trino  the  attention  and  hope  of  men  are  perversely  turned  away  from  his 
sacrificial  death  to  his  holy  life,  which,  though  necessary,  both  as  an 
example  to  us,  and  also  so  to  qualify  his  sacrifice,  that  his  blood  should 
be  that  of  <<  a  lamb  without  spot,"  is  nowhere  represented  as  that  on 
account  of  which  men  are  pardoned. 

Piscutor,  though  a  Calvinist,  thus  treats  the  subject  in  scholastic  form* 

« If  oiir  sins  have  been  expiated  by  the  obedience  of  the  life  of  Christy 

either  u  iterfcct  expiation  has  been  thus  made  for  all  of  them,  or  an. 

imperfect  one  for  some  of  them.     The  first  cannot  be  asserted,  for  tbeim 

it  would  follow  that  Christ  had  died  in  vain ;  for  as  he  died  to  expiate 

our  siriH,  ho  would  not  have  accounted  it  necessary  to  offer  such  aiE 

expiation  for  them,  if  they  had  been  already  expiated  by  the  obedience 

of  hJH  life.     And  the  latter  cannot  be  maintained,  because  Christ  ha9 

yielded  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  wherefore,  if  he  have  per^ 

form<Kl  that  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  he  must  necessarily,  througla 

that  olKjilieiicc,  have  expiated  all  of  them  perfectly.^*    Again,  **  If  Christy 

by  the  oUidienco  of  his  life,  had  rendered  satisfaction  to  Grod  for  ooT 

sitiM,  it  would  follow,  as  a  consequence,  that  God  is  unjust,  who  ha0 

ninde  an  additional  demand  to  receive  satisfaction  through  the  obedience 

ofde^ithy  and  thus  required  to  have  the  same  debt  paid  twice."     Again* 

<*  If  Christ,  by  his  obedience  to  the  law,  has  merited  fbr  us  the  forgive- 

DOSs  of  sins,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  remission  of  sins  W90 
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efiected  without  the  shedding  of  hlood  ;  hut  without  shedding  of  hlood 
no  remission  is  effected,  as  appears  from  Heh.  ix,  22 ;  therefore  Christ 
has  not  merited  for  us  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  obedience  which  he 
performed  to  the  law.^  (7)  To  the  same  effect,  also,  is  a  passage  in 
Goodwin's  Treatise  on  Justification,  written  while  he  was  yet  a  Cal- 
vinist.  <<  If  men  be  as  righteous  as  Christ  was  in  his  life,  there  was  no 
more  necessity  of  his  death  for  them,  than  there  was  either  of  his  own 
death,  or  the  death  of  any  other,  for  himself.  If  we  were  perfectly  just 
or  righteous  in  him,  or  with  him,  in  his  life,  then  the  just  would  not  have 
died  for  the  unjust,  but  he  would  have  died  for  the  just,  for  whom  there 
was  no  necessity  he  should  die.  This  reason  the  apostle  expressly  de- 
livers, Gal.  ii,  21,  <  If  righteousness  be  by  the  law,  then  Christ  died  in 
vain.'  I  desire  the  impartial  reader  to  observe  narrowly  the  force  of 
this  inference  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  If  righteousness,  or  justifica- 
tion, be  by  the  law,  then  Christ  died  in  vain.  Men  cannot  here  betake 
themselves  to  their  wonted  refuge,  to  say,  that  by  the  law,  is  to  be 
understood  the  works  of  the  law  as  performed  by  a  man's  self  in  person. 
For  if  by  the  word  law  in  this  place,  we  understand  the  works  of  the 
law  as  performed  by  Christ,  the  consequence  will  rise  up  with  the 
greater  strength  against  them.  If  righteousness  were  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  as  performed  by  Christ,  that  is,  if  the  imputation  of  them  were 
our  complete  righteousness,  the  death  of  Christ  for  us  had  been  in  vain, 
because  the  righteousness  of  his  life  imputed,  had  been  a  sufficient  and 
complete  righteousness  for  us." 

The  same  writer,  also,  powerfully  argues  against  the  same  doctrine 
from  its  confounding  the  two  covenants  of  works  and  grace.  **  It  is 
true,  many  that  hold  the  way  of  imputation  are  nothing  ashamed  of  this 
consequent,  the  confounding  the  two  covenants  of  God  with  men,  that 
of  works  with  that  of  grace.  These  conceive  that  God  never  made 
more  covenants  than  one  with  man ;  and  that  the  Gospel  is  nothing  else 
but  a  gracious  aid  from  God  to  help  man  to  perform  the  covenant  of 
works :  so  that  the  life  and  salvation  which  are  said  to  come  by  Christ, 
in  no  other  sense  come  by  him,  but  as  he  fulfilled  that  law  of  works  for 
man  which  men  themselves  were  not  able  to  fulfil :  and  by  imputationj 
as  by  a  deed  of  gifl,  he  m&kes  over  his  perfect  obedience  and  fulfilling 
of  the  law  to  those  that  believe ;  so  that  they,  in  right  of  this  perfect 
obedience,  made  theirs  by  imputation,  come  to  inherit  life  and  salvation, 
according  to  the  strict  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  works — *  Do  this  and 
live.' 

"  But  men  may  as  well  say,  there  was  no  second  Adam,  really  dif- 
fering from  the  first ;  or  that  the  spirit  of  bondage  is  the  same  with  the 
Spirit  of  adoption.  If  the  second  covenant  of  grace  were  implicitly 
contained  in  the  first,  then  the  meaning  of  the  first  covenant,  conceived 

(7)  See  note  in  NichoPs  translation  of  the  works  of  Anninius,  vol.  i,  p.  634. 
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tuuOB  the  same,)  if  justification  be  maintained  by  the  righteousoess  of 
Christ  imputed." 

To  the  work  last  quoted  the  reader  may  be  referred  as  a  complete 
jreatise  on  the  subject,  and  a  most  masterly  refutation  of  a  notion, 
which  he  and  other  Calvinistic  divines,  in  different  ages,  could  not  fail 
o  perceive  was  most  delusive  to  the  souls  of  men,  directly  destructive 
Df  moral  obedience,  and  not  less  so  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
\tonement  of  Christ,  and  justification  by  <'  faith  in  his  blood."  It  is  on 
his  ground  that  men  who  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness, 
contend,  that  being  invested  with  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ, 
God  cannot  see  any  sin  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  upon  their  own  principles, 
they  reason  conclusively.  Justice  has  not  to  do  with  them,  but  with 
Christ ;  it  demands  perfect  obedience,  and  Christ  has  rendered  that  per- 
fect obedience  for  them,  and  what  he  did  is  always  accounted  as  done 
by  them.  They  are,  therefore,  under  no  real  obligation  of  obedience ; 
they  can  fear  no  penal  consequences  from  disobedience ;  and  a  course 
of  the  most  flagrant  vice,  may  consist  with  an  entire  confidence  in  the 
indefeisible  fiivour  of  God,  with  the  profession  of  sonship  and  disci- 
pleship,  and  the  hope  of  heaven.  These  notions  many  shamelessly 
avow ;  and  they  have  been  too  much  encouraged  in  their  fatal  creed* 
by  those  who  have  held  the  same  system  substantially,  though  they  abhor 
the  bold  conclusions  which  the  open  Antinomian  would  draw  from  it. 

The  doctrine  on  which  the  above  remarks  have  been  made,  is  the 
first  of  the  three  o[Nnions  which  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of  the 
imputation  of  righteousness  in  our  justification.  The  second  is  the  opi- 
nioQ  of  Calvin  himself,  and  those  of  his  followers,  who  have  not  refined 
so  much  upon  the  scheme  of  their  master  as  others,  and  with  them 
many  Arminians  have  also,  in  some  respects,  agreed ;  not  that  they 
have  approved  the  terms  in  which  this  opinion  is  usually  expressed ; 
but  because  they  have  thought  it,  under  a  certain  interpretation,  right, 
and  one  which  would  allow  them,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  use 
either  the  phrase,  "  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,"  or 
**  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness,"  which  latter  they  consider 
more  Scriptural,  and  therefore  interpret  the  former  so  as  to  be  consist* 
ent  with  it. 

The  sentiments  of  Calvin  on  this  subject  may  be  collected  from  the 
following  passages  in  the  third  book  of  his  Institutes : — 

**  We  simply  explain  justification  to  be  an  acceptance,  by  which  God 
receives  us  into  his  favour  and  esteems  us  as  righteous  persons,  and 
we  say  it  consists  in  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ."  ''  He  must  certainly  be  destitute  of  a  right- 
eousness of  his  own,  who  is  taught  to  seek  it  out  of  himself.  This  is 
most  clearly  asserted  by  the  apostle  when  he  says,  <  He  hath  made  him 
to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
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ne&B  of  God  in  him.'  We  see  that  our  righteousness  is  not  in  oursehei 
but  in  Christ.  '  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  bid- 
ners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.'  What 
is  placing  our  righteousness  in  the  obedience  of  Christ,  but  assertiiig 
that  we  are  accounted  righteous  only  because  his  obedience  is  acceplsd 
for  us  as  if  it  were  our  own  ?" 

In  these  passages,  the  wording  of  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  faTonr 
the  opinion  above  refuted,  there  is,  however,  this  marked  differenoe, 
that  there  is  no  separation  made  between  the  active  and  passive  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  his  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  and 
his  obedience  to  its  penalty  ;  so  that  one  is  imputed  in  our  jngtificarion 
for  one  purpose,  and  the  other  for  another  ;  one  to  take  the  place  of 
our  obligation  to  obey,  the  other  of  our  obligation  to  suffer  $   but  the 
obedience  of  Christ  is  considered  as  onSy  as  his  holy  life  and  sacrificial 
death  considered  together,  and  forming  that  righteousness  of  Chriflt 
which,  being  imputed  to  us,  we  are  ^reputed  righteous  before  God,  and 
not  of  ourselves."    This  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  strenuous  mamier 
in  which  Calvin  proves,  that  justification  is  simply  the  remissioD,  or 
non-imputation  of  sin,  <'  Whom,  therefore,  the  Lord  receives  into  foUov* 
ship  with  him,  him  he  is  said  to  justify,  because  he  cannot  receive  aoy 
one  into  fellowship  with  himself  without  making  him  firom  a  sinner  to 
be  a  righteous  person.     This  is  accomplished  by  the  remissioQ  of  sins. 
For  if  they  whom  the  Lord  hath  reconciled  to  himself  be  judged  acooid. 
ing  to  their  works,  they  will  still  be  found  actually  sinners,  who,  not* 
withstanding,  must  be  absolved  and  free  from  sin.     It  appears,  then, 
that  those  whom  God  receives,  are  made  righteous  no  otherwise  than  as 
they  are  purified  by  being  cleansed  from  all  their  defilements  by  the 
remission  of  sins ;  so  that  such  a  righteousness  may,  in  one  word,  be 
denominated  a  remission  of  sins.      Both  these  points  are  fully  esta* 
blished  by  the  language  of  Paul,  which  I  have  already  cited.     '  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath  committed  to  us  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion.'   Then  he  adds,  *  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  Grod  in  him.'    The 
terms  righteousness  and  reconciliation  arc  here  used  by  St.  Paul  indi^ 
criminately,  to  teach  us  that  they  are  mutually  comprehended  in  each 
other.     And  he  states  the  manner  of  obtaining  this  righteousness  to 
consist  in  our  transgressions  not  being  imputed  to  us ;  wherefore  we  can 
no  longer  doubt  how  God  justifies,  when  we  hear  that  he  reconciles  us 
to  himself  by  not  imputing  our  sins  to  us."     <'  So  Paul,  in  preaching  at 
Antioch,  says,  <  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveoesi 
of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified.'    The  apostle  thus  oqd- 
nects  <  forgiveness  of  sins'  with  <  justification,'  to  show  that  they  aro 
identically  the  same."  {InstiUUeSf  lib.  3,  cap.  xi.) 
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This  simple  notioa  of  justification  as  the  remisnoa  of  sins,  could  not 
have  been  maintained  by  Calvin  had  he  held  the  notion  of  a  distinct 
imputation  of  Christ's  active  righteousness ;  for  it  has  always  followed 
firom  that  notion,  that  they  who  have  held  it  represent  justification  as 
ooDsisting  of  two  parts,  first,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  then  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  moral  obedience,  so  that  he  who  is  forgiven  may 
be  considered  personally  righteous,  and  thus,  when  both  meet,  he  is 
justified.  (8) 

The  view  taken  by  Calvin  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
in  justification,  is  obviously,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  is,  his 
entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  both  in  doing  and  suffering,  is, 
ui  he  says,  <'  accepted  for  us,  as  though  it  were  t>ur  own ;"  so  that,  in 
virtue  of  it  upon  our  believing,  we  are  accounted  righteous,  not  per- 
loiially,  but  by  the  remission,  or  non-imputation  of  our  sins.  Thus,  he 
observes  on  Acts  xiii,  38, 30,  ^  The  justification  which  we  have  by  Christ 
in  the  Gospel,  is  not  a  justification  toith  righteousness^  prof»erly  so  called, 
but  a  justification  from  sin,  and  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  condemnation 
doe  to  it.  So  when  Christ  said  to  men  and  women  in  the  (Gospel,  *  Thy 
are  forgiven  thee,'  then  he  justified  them — the  forgiveness  of  their 
was  their  justification." 

Calvin,  however,  like  many  of  his  followers,  who  adopt  no  views 
OQ  this  subject  substantially  different  from  their  master,  uses  figurative 
torms  and  phrases,  which  somewhat  obscure  his  real  meaning,  and 
give  much  countenance  to  the  Antinomian  doctrine;  but  then,  so 
little,  it  has  been  thought,  can  be  objected  to  the  opinion  of  Calvin, 
in  the  article  of  imputed  righteousness,  in  the  main,  that  many  divines, 
opposed  to  the  Calvinian  theory  generally,  have  not  hesitated,  in  sub- 
stance,  to  assent  to  it,  reserving  to  themselves  some  liberty  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  oflen  enveloped,  either  to  modify,  explain,  or 
reject  them. 

Thus  Arminius: — ^I  believe  that  sinners  are  accounted  righteous 
solely  by  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
the  only  meritorious  cause  on  account  of  which  Grod  pardons  the  sins  of 
believers,  and  reckons  them  as  righteous  as  if  they  had  perfectly  fill, 
filled  the  law.  But  since  God  imputes  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
none  except  believers,  I  conclude,  that,  in  this  sense,  it  may  be  well  and 
prc^rly  said,  to  a  man  who  believes,  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness, 
through  grace,  because  God  hath  set  forth  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood.  Whatever  interpretation  may 
be  put  upon  these  expressions,  none  of  our  divines  blame  Calvin,  or  con- 
■der  him  to  be  heterodox  on  this  point ;  yet  my  opinion  is  not  so  widely 
different  from  his,  as  to  prevent  me  employing  the  signature  of  my  own 

r8)  **  To  be  released  from  the  damnatory  sentence  is  one  thing,  to  be  treated 
•f  a  righleoos  ptfirwn,  is  evidently  another.**  {Hme^s  Tkawn  and  Aspasio.) 
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hand  in  subscribing  to  those  things  which  he  has  defivered  oq  this  suk 
ject,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Institutes.''  {NicholTs  Armmms.) 

So  also  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  sermon,  entitled,  **  The  Lord  our  Rig^ 
eousness,"  almost  repeats  Arminius's  words ;  but  though  these  enunent 
divines  seem  to  agree  substantially  with  Calvin,  it  is  clear  that,  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  phrase,  the  ^  imputed  righteouaoess  of  Christ,"  he 
would  not  entirely  follow  them.  ''  As  the  active  and  passive  righteous* 
ncss  of  Christ  were  never  in  fact  separated  from  each  other,  so  we 
never  need  separate  them  at  all.  It  is  with  regard  to  both  these  con- 
jointly, that  Jesus  is  called  <  the  Lord  our  righteousness.'  But  wfaeo 
is  tl^is  righteousness  imputed  ?  When  they  believe.  In  that  very  hour 
the  righteousness  of  t^hrist  is  theirs.  It  is  imputed  to  every  one  that 
believes,  as  soon  as  he  believes.  But  in  what  sense  is  this  righteousneiB 
imputed  to  believers?  In  this  ;  all  beUevers  are. forgiven  and  accepted^ 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  in  them,  or  of  any  thing  that  ever  was, 
that  is,  or  ev(Ar  can  be  done  by  them,  but  wholly  for  the  sake  of  what 
Christ  hath  done  and  suflTercd  for  them.  But  perhaps  some  will  affinn, 
that  faith  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.  St.  Paul  affirms  thb) 
therefore  I  affirm  it  too.  Faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness  to  eveiy 
believer,  namely,  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  which  has  been  said  before ;  for  by  that  expressidi  I 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  we  are  justified  by  fiuth,  not  by 
works,  or  that  every  believer  is  forgiven  and  accepted,  merely  lor  the 
sake  of  what  Christ  had  done  and  suffered."  {Sermons.) 

In  this  sermon,  which  is  one  of  peace,  one  in  which  he  shows  how 
near  he  was  willing  to  approach  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
on  this  subject,  the  author  justly  observes,  that  the  terms  themselves,  in 
which  it  is  oflen  expressed,  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  intimates,  that  they 
had  better  be  dispensed  with.  This  every  one  must  feel ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  such  figurative  expressions,  as  being  clothed  with  the  righteousneas 
of  Christ,  and  appearing  before  God  as  invested  in  it,  so  that  no  fault 
can  be  laid  to  our  charge,  are  modes  of  speech,  which,  though  used  by 
Calvin  and  his  followers  of  the  moderate  school,  and  by  some  evangeli- 
cal Arminians,  who  mainly  agree  with  them  on  the  subject  of  man'a 
justification,  are  much  more  appropriate  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  active  righteousness,  as  held  by  the  higher  Colvinists, 
and  by  Antinomians,  than  to  any  other.  The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  held  by  such  Colvinists  in  a 
proper  sense,  by  evangelical  Arminians  in  an  improper  or  accommo- 
dated sense  ;  and  that  Calvin  and  his  real  followers,  though  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  the  former,  do  not  fully  agree  with  either.  If  the  same 
phrases,  therefore,  be  used,  they  are  certainly  understood  in  dififereot 
senses,  or,  by  one  party  at  least,  with  limitations ;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown,  that  neither  is  the  ^  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,"  in  any 
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good  sense  expressed  or  implied  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  phrases, 
being  clothed  and  invested  with  his  righteousness,  are  not  used  with  any 
reference  to  justification,  it  seems  preferable,  at  least  when  we  are  inves- 
tigating truth,  to  discard  them  at  once,  and  fully  to  bring  out  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  on  the  doctrine  of  imputation. 

The  question  then  will  be,  not  whether  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  Antinomians,  which  has 
been  sufficiently  refuted ;  but  whether  there  is  any  Scripture  authority 
for  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  as  it  is  understood  by  Calvin, 
and  admitted,  though  with  some  hesitancy,  and  with  explanations,  by 
Arminius  and  some  others. 

With  Calvin  the  notion  of  imputation  seems  to  be.  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  that  is,  his  entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father,  both 
in  doing  and  suffering,  is,  upon  our  believing,  imputed,  or  accounted  to 
0%  or  accepted  for  us,  '^  as  though  it  were  ouk  own."  From  which  we 
may  conclude,  that  he  admitted  some  kind  of  transfer  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  to  our  account,  and  that  believers  are  considered  so  to  be 
in  Christ,  as  that  he  should  answer  for  them  in  law,  and  plead  his  right- 
eousness in  de&ult  of  theirs.  All  this,  we  grant,  is  capable  of  being 
interpreted  to  a  good  and  Scriptural  sense ;  but  it  is  also  capable  of  a 
MHitrary  one.  The  opinion  of  some  professedly  Calvinistic  divines ;  of 
Baxter  and  his  followers ;  and  of  the  majority  of  evangelical  Arminians, 
is,  as  Baxter  well  expresses  it,  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
us  in  the  sense  ^  of  its  being  accounted  of  God  the  valuable  considera- 
tion, satisfaction,  and  merit,  (attaining  God's  ends,)  for  which  we  are 
(when  we  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace)  forgiven  and  justified, 
against  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law  of  innocency,  and  accounted 
and  accepted  of  God  to  grace  and  glory."  (Breviate  of  Contraoernes,) 
So  also  Groodwin :  ''  If  we  take  the  phrase  of  imputing  Christ's  right- 
eousness improperly,  viz.  for  the  bestowing,  as  it  were,  of  the  righteous- 
ness  of  Christ,  including  his  obedience,  as  well  passive  as  active,  in  the 
return  of  U^u  e,  in  the  privileges,  blessings,  and  benefits  purchased  by 
it,  so  a  believer  may  be  said  to  be  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed.  But  then  the  meaning  can  be  no  more  than  this :  God  justifies 
a  believer  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  not  for  any  right- 
eousness of  his  own.  Such  an  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
as  this,  is  no  way  denied  or  questioned."     {On  Justyication.) 

Between  these  opinions,  as  to  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 

Christ  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  manifest  difiference,  which  difier- 

ence  arises  from  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  imputation  is 

taken.     The  latter  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  accounting  or  allowing  to  the 

believer  the  benefit  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  other  in  the  sense 

of  reckoning  or  accounting  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  ours ;  that  is^ 

what  he  did  and  sufiTered  is  regarded  as  done  and  sufifered  by  us.     ^  It 
Vol.  IL  15 
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is  accepted,"  Bays  Calvin,  "  as  though  it  were  our  own ;"  so  that  thougb 
Calvin  does  not  divide  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  nor 
make  justification  any  thing  more  than  the  remission  of  sin,  yet  Ik 
opinion  easily  slides  into  the  Antinomian  notion,  and  lays  itself  open  to 
several  of  the  same  objections,  and  especially  to  this,  that  it  invoh'es  the 
same  kind  of  fiction,  that  what  Christ  did  or  sufiered,  is,  in  any  sense 
whatever,  considered  by  him  who  knows  all  things  as  they  are,  as  being 
done  or  suffered  by  any  other  person,  than  by  him  who  did  or  sufliered  k 
in  fact. 

For  this  notion,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  so  imputed  as  to 
bo  accounted  our  own,  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  t 
slight  examination  of  those  passages,  which  are  indifferently  adduced  to 
•up|>ort  cither  the  Antinomian  or  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  sutjeet,will 
suffice  to  demonstrate  this. 

Psalm  xxxii,  1 :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is  fbigiveD, 
whoso  sin  is  covered."  The  covering  of  sin  here  spoken  of^  is  by  sone 
considered  to  be  the  investment  of  the  sinner  with  the  rigfateousnea  or 
obedience  of  Christ.  But  this  is  entirely  gratuitous,  for -the  fbrgiveoesB 
of  sin,  even  by  the  legal  atonements,  is  called,  according  to  the  Hebrev 
idiom,  (though  another  verb  is  used,)  to  cover  sin ;  and  the  latter  put 
of  the  sentence  is  clearly  a  parallelism  to  the  former.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  Luther  and  of  Calvin  himself.  To  forgive  sin,  to  cover  oDi 
and  not  to  impute  sin,  are  in  this  psalm  all  phrases  obviously  of  the  nme 
import,  and  no  other  kind  of  imputation  but  the  non-imputation  of  sin  is 
mentioned  in  it.  And,  indeed,  the  passage  will  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active  ri^ 
eousncss,  on  their  own  principles ;  for  sin  cannot  be  covered  by  the  im* 
putation  of  Christ^s  active  righteousness,  since;  they  hold  that  it  is  takao 
away  by  the  imputation  of  his  death,  and  that  the  office  of  Christ's  active 
righteousness  is  not  to  take  away  sin  ;  but  to  render  us  personally  and 
positively  holy  by  imputation  and  the  fiction  of  a  transfer. 

Jer.  xxiii,  6,  and  xxxiii,  16 :  '<  And  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shoB 
be  called,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness."  This  passage  also  proives 
nothing  to  the  point,  for  it  is  neither  said  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  our  righteousness,  nor  that  it  shall  be  imputed  to  us  for 
righteousness,  but  simply,  that  the  name  by  which  he  shall  be  called,  or 
acknowledged,  shall  be  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  that  is,  the  Aotbor 
and  Procurer  of  our  righteousness  or  justification  before  God.  So  he 
is  said  to  be  "the  Resurrection,"  "  our  Life,"  «  our  Peace,"  dec,  as  the 
author  of  these  blessings ;  for  who  ever  dreamt  that  Christ  is  the  life, 
the  resurrection,  the  peace  of  his  people  by  imputation  ?  or  that  we  fife 
by  lieing  accounted  to  Uve  in  him,  or  are  raised  from  the  dead  by  being 
accounted  to  have  risen  in  him  ? 

^  Some,"  says  Goodwin,  "  have  digged  for  the  tresMire  of  imputatioo 
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IB  baiah  zlv,  24,  *  Surely  shall  one  say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteous. 
neiB  and  strength.'  But,  first,  neither  is  there  here  the  least  breathing 
of  that  imputation  so  much  wandered  after,  nor  do  I  find  any  intimation 
ghren  of  any  such  business  by  any  sound  expositor.  Secondly,  the  plain 
and  direct  meaning  of  the  place  is,  that  when  God  should  conmiunicate 
the  knowledge  of  himself,  in  his  Son,  to  the  world,  his  people  should 
hafe  this  sense  of  the  means  of  their  salvation  and  peace,  that  they 
receive  them  of  me  free  grace  of  God,  and  not  of  themselves,  or  by 
tbe  merit  of  their  own  righteousness.  And  Calvin's  exposition  is  to  this 
eflkct : — *  Because  righteousness  and  strength  are  the  two  main  points  of 
our  ashration,  the  faithful  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  author  of  both.' " 

With  respect  to  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  Jewish  or 
Christian  Churches,  or  their  individual  members  being  "  clothed  with 
ganneotB  of  salvation,"  ^  robes  of  righteousness,"  **  white  linen,  the  right- 
eoaflDeas  of  the  saints,"  or  of  <'  putting  on  Christ ;"  a  class  of  texts  on 
whidi,  fiom  their  mere  sound,  the  advocates  of  imputed  righteousness 
ring  00  many  changes,  the  use  which  is  thus  made  of  them  shows 
sidier  great  inattention  to  the  context,  or  great  ignorance  of  the  pnnci- 
pies  of  criticism : — the  former,  because  the  context  will  show  that  either 
those  passages  relate  to  temporal  dehverances,  and  external  blessings ; 
or  else,  not  to  justification,  but  to  habitual  and  practical  sanctification, 
and  to  die  honours  and  rewards  of  the  saints  in  glory : — the  latter,  be- 
cause nothing  is  more  common  in  language  than  to  represent  good  or 
evil  hdnis  by  clean  or  filthy,  by  soiled  or  resplendent  vestments,  by 
mkedness  or  by  clothing ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Hebrew 
langoage,  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  by  changing  their 
garments  to  express  the  changes  in  their  condition.  They  put  on  sack- 
ckth,  or  laid  aside  their  upper  robe,  (which  is,  in  Scripture  style,  called 
making  themselves  naked,)  or  rent  their  garments,  when  personal  or 
iwtional  afflictions  came  upon  them ;  and  they  arrayed  themselves  in 
white  and  adorned  apparel,  in  seasons  of  festivity,  and  af\er  great  de- 
liverances.  In  all  these  figurative  expressions  there  is,  however,  nothing 
which  countenances  the  notion  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  a  robe 
thrown  upon  sinful  men,  to  hide  from  the  eye  of  justice  their  natural 
stpialidness  and  pollution,  and  to  give  them  confidence  in  the  presence 
of  GrOD.     No  interpretation  can  be  more  fanciful  and  unfounded. 

Romans  iii,  21,  22,  «  But  now  the  rigliteousness  of  God,  without  the 

law,  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  even 

the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ."     The 

righteousness  of  God  here  is,  by  some,  taken  to  signify  the  righteous. 

ness  of  Christ  imputed  to  them  that  believe.     But  the  very  text  makes 

it  evident,  that  by  ''  the  righteousness  of  God,"  the  righteousness  of  the 

Father  is  meant,  for  he  is  distinguished  from  ''  Jesus  Christ,"  mentioned 

immediately  afterward ;   and  by  the  righteousness  of  God,  it  is  also 
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plain,  that  his  rectoral  justice  ia  the  administration  of  pardon,  is  meant, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  thought  capaUe  of  imputation.     This  is  made 
idubitable  by  the  verse  which  follows,  ^  to  declare  at  this  time  his  righU 
eousness^  that  he  might  he  just  and  thejusUfier  of  him  that  believeth  ^V 
Jesus." 

The  phrase,  the  righteousness  of  Grod/  in  this  and  several  other  pas. 
sages  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  obviously  means  God's  righteous  method 
of  justifying  sinners  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  instrumentaOy, 
by  faith.  This  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  the  fill* 
ness  at  once  of  its  love  and  its  wisdom,  that  '<  the  righteousness  of  God 
is  manifested  without  law ;"  and  that  without  either  an  enforcement  of 
the  penalty  of  the  violated  law  upon  the  personal  offender ;  which  would 
have  cut  him  off  from  hope ;  -  or  without  making  his  justification  to  de- 
pend upon  works  of  obedience  to  the  law,  (which  was  the  only  method 
of  justification  admitted  by  the  Jews  of  St.  Paul's  day,)  and  which  ob6> 
dience  was  impossiUe,  and  therefore  hopeless ;  he  can  yet,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  his  justice  and  righteous  administration,  offer  pardoo 
to  the  guilty.  No  wondei',  therefore,  that  the  aposile,  who  discourses 
professedly  on  this  subject^  should  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  it,  and  tiiat 
his  mind,  always  full  of  a  subject  so  great  and  glorious,  should  so  ofien 
advert  to  it  incidentally,  as  well  as  in  his  regular  discourses  on  the  justi- 
fication of  man  in  the  sight  of  God.  Thus  he  gives  it  as  a  reason  why 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  '*  therein  is  the  njg^ 
eousness  of  God  revealed  firom  faith  to  faith ;  as  it  is  written,  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith,"  Rom.  i,  17.  Thds,  again,  in  contrasting  God's 
method  of  justifying  the  ungodly  with  the  error  of  the  Jews,  by  whom 
justification  was  held  to  be  the  acquittal  of  the  righteous  or  obediaUj  be 
says,  '<  for  they  being  ignorant  of  Crod's  righteousness,  and  going  about 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  to 
the  righteousness  of  God,"  Rom.  x,  3.  The  same  contrast  we  have  in 
Phil,  iii,  9,  '<  Not  having  mine  own  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith.**  In  all  these  passages  the  righteousness  of 
God  manifestly  signifies,  his  righteous  method  of  justifying  them  that 
believe  in  Christ.  No  reference  at  all  is  made  to  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  such  persons,  and  much  less  is  any  distinctioo 
set  up  between  his  active  and  passive  righteousness. 

1  Cor.  i,  30,  ^  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made 

unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and  redemptioD.'' 

Here,  also,  to  say  that  Christ  is  ^  made  unto  us  righteousness,"  by 

imputation,  is  to  invent  and  not  to  interpret.     This  is  clear,  that  be  is 

mode  unto  us  righteousness  only  as  he  is  made  unto  us  ^  redemptioo," 

so  that  if  we  are  not  redeemed  by  imputation,  we  are  not  justified  by 

imputation.    The  moaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that  Christ  is  ande  to  itfk 
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hy  :\i,'  iippointment  of  Grod,  the  sole  means  of  instruction,  justification, 
sanc!tificatiou,  and  eternal  life. 

2  Cor.  V,  21,  **  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  To  be 
made  sin,  we  have  already  shown,  signifies  to  be  made  an  ofiering  for 
sin  ;  consequently,  as  no  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ  is  here  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  foundation  for  the  notion,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us.  The  text  is  wholly  silent 
on  this  subject,  for  it  is  wholly  gratuitous  to  say,  that  we  are  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  or  through  Christ,  by  imputation  or  reckoning 
to  us  what  he  did  or  suffered  as  our  acts  or  sufferings.  The  passages 
we  have  already  adduced  will  explain  the  phrase,  "  the  righteousness 
of  God"  in  this  place.  This  righteousness,  with  respect  to  our  pardon, 
is  God's  righteous  method  of  justifying,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  our  being  made  or  becoming  this  righteousness  of  God  in  or  by 
Christ,  is  our  becoming  righteous  persons  through  the  pardon  of  our  sins 
in  this  peculiar  method,  by  renouncing  our  own  righteousness,  and  by 
"  submitting  to  this  righteousness  of  Goo." 

Rom.  V,  16,  19,  ^  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift 
came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's  dis- 
obedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous."  That  this  passage,  though  generally  de- 
pended  upon  in  this  controversy,  as  the  most  decisive  in  its  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  proves  nothing  to  the  purpose  may 
be  thus  demonstrated.  It  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  active  righteousness.    For, 

1.  Here  is  nothing  said  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  obedient  suffering,  and  which  might  lead  us  to  attribute 
the  free  gift  of  justification  to  the  former,  rather  than  to  the  latter. 

2.  If  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  speak  here  of  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ,  as  distinguished  from  his  sufferings,  his  death  is  of  course 
excluded  from  the  work  of  justification.  But  this  cannot  be  allowed, 
because  the  apostle  has  intimated,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  we  are 
**  justified  by  his  blood,"  Rom.  v,  9,  and,  therefore.,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  as  distinguished 
from  his  passive. 

3.  As  the  apostle  has  unequivocally  decided,  that  we  are  justified  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  "  that  we  are  justified  through 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  a 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,"  (a  thing  which  the  doctrine 
under  examination  supposes  to  be  impossible,)  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude that  he  speaks  here  of  his  passive,  rather  than  of  his  active  obe- 
dience.    "  If,  indeed,  his  wilUngness  to  suffer  for  our  sins  were  never 
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spokeQ  of  as  an  act  of  obedience,  such  an  observation  might  have  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  expedient  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  should  prove  to  be  the  very  spirit  and  letter  of 
Scripture,  the  justness  of  it  will  be  obvious.  Hear,  then,  our  Lord  him- 
self  on  this  subject.  « Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I 
lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  agam.  No  man  taketh  it  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself :  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  comtiumdment  have  I  received  of  my 
Father,'  John  x,  17,  16.  This,  then,  was  the  commandment  to  which 
he  rendered  wilUng  obedience,  when  he  said,  <  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup 
may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done,'  Matt 
xxvi,  42.  <  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink 
it?'  John  xviii,  11.  In  conformity  with  this,  the  apostle  implies  lo 
him  the  following  words  :  *  Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into  the  worid, 
he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou 
prepared  me.  Then  said  I,  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  wiU,  O  Grod.  By . 
(his  performance  of)  which  will  we  are  sanctified ;  through  the  offering 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all,'  Heb.  x,  5, 10.  <  Being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  (says  St.  Paul,)  he  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,'  Phil,  ii,  8.  Such  was  his  obedience,  an 
obedience  unto  the  death  of  the  cross.  And  by  this  his  obedience  unto 
the  death  of  the  cross,  shall  many  be.  constituted  righteous,  or  be  justi. 
fied.  Where,  then,  is  the  imputation  of  his  active  obedience  for  justifi- 
cation ?"  (Hare  on  Justification.) 

It  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness  considered  as  one,  and  including  what  he  did  and  suffered,  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  reputed  our  righteousness,  by  transfer  or  by  fiction  of 
law.  For  though  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  taught  in  this  chapter,  and  the  imputation  of  Christ's  obe. 
dience  in  one  or  other  of  the  senses  above  given,  is  argued  from  this 
particular  text,  the  examination  of  the  subject  will  show  that  the  right 
understanding  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  wholly  overthrows  both 
the  Antinomian  and  Calvinistic  view  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness.  This  argument  is  very  ably  developed  by  Goodwin.  {Trea* 
Hse  on  Jusfijicatian,) 

"  Because  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  is  frequently 

produced  to  prove  the  imputation  of  Christ^ s  righteousness ;  I  shall  lay 

down,  with  as  much  plainness  as  I  can,  in  what  sense  the  Scriptures 

countenance  that  imputation.     The  Scriptures  own  no  other  imputation 

of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  than  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  those 

that  believe.     The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputedy  or  given  to  those 

that  believe,  not  in  the  letter  or  formality  of  it,  but  in  blessings,  privi- 

leges,  and  benefits  purchased  of  God  by  the  merit  of  it.     So  the  sin  of 

Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  not  in  the  letter  and  formality  of  it, 
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(which  18  the  imputation  commoaly  urged,)  but  in  the  demerit  of  it,  that 
isy  in  the  curse  or  punishment  due  to  it  Therefore,  as  concerning  this 
imputaticm  of  Adam's  sin,  I  answer, 

^  First,  the  Scripture  nowhere  affirms,  either  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  posterity,  or  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  those  that  be- 
tieve  ;  neither  is  such  a  manner  of  speaking  any  ways  agreeable  to  the 
language  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  in  the  Scriptures,  wheresoever  the  / 
tenn  imputing  is  used,  it  is  only  applied  to,  or  spoken  of  something  of 
the  same  persons,  to  whom  the  imputation  is  said  to  be  made,  and  nevery 
to  my  remembrance,  to,  or  of  any  thing  of  another's.  So,  Rom.  iv,  8, 
'  Abraham  beUeved  God,  and  it  w^  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness^' 
thai  is,  his  own  believing  was  imputed  to  him,  not  another  man's.  So, 
verse  5,  but  '  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth,  his  faith  is  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness.'  So,  Psalm  cvi,  30,  31,  <  Phineas  stood  up 
and  executed  judgment,  and  that'  (act  of  his)  <  was  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness,'  that  is,  received  a  testoiony  from  God  of  being  a  right- 
eous act.  So  again,  2  Cor.  v,  19,  <  not  imputino  their  trespasses,'  {their 
own  trespasses,)  '  unto  them.' 

**  Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  said  silhply  to  be  imputed^  as  sin,  folly, 
and  so  righteousness^  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  taken  concerning  the  bare 
acts  of  the  things,  as  if  (for  example)  to  impute  sin  to  a  man,  signified 
this,  to  repute  the  man,  (to  whom  sin  is  imptded,)  to  have  committed  a 
sinful  act,  or,  as  if  to  impute  folly,  were  simply  to  charge  a  man  to  have 
done  foolishly  :  but  when  it  is  applied  to  things  that  are  evil,  and  attri- 
buted to  persons  that  have  power  over  those,  to  whom  the  imputation  is 
made,  it  signifieth,  the  charging  the  guilt  of  what  is  imputed  upon  the 
head  of  the  person  to  whom  the  imputation  is  made,  with  an  intent  of 
inflicting  some  condign  punishment  upon  him.  So  that  to  impute  sin  (in 
Scripture  phrase)  is  to  charge  the  guilt  of  sin  upon  a  man  with  a  pur- 
pose to  punish  him  for  it.  Thus  Rom.  v,  13,  sin  is  said,  'not  to  be 
OKPUTSD  where  there  is  no  law.'  The  meaning  cannot  be,  that  the  act 
which  a  man  doth,  whether  there  be  a  law  or  no  law,  should  not  be 
imputed  to  him.  The  law  doth  not  make  any  act  to  be  imputed,  or 
ascribed  to  a  man,  which  mighbnot  as  well  have  been  imputed  without 
it.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  there  is  no  guilt  charged  by  God  upon 
men,  nor  any  punishment  inflicted  for  any  thing  done  by  them,  but  only 
by  virtue  of  the  law  prohibiting.  In  which  respect  the  law  is  said  to 
be  the  strength  ofsiuy  because  it  gives  a  condemning  power  against  the 
doer,  to  that  which  oiherwise  would  have  had  none,  1  Cor.  xv,  56. 
So  again.  Job  xxiv,  12,  when  it  is  said,  <God  doth  not  lay  folly  to  the 
charge  of  them,  (t.  e.  impute  folly  to  them,)  that  make  the  souls  of  the 
slain  to  cry  out,'  the  meaning  is,  not  that  God  doth  not  repute  them  to 
have  committed  the  acts  of  oppression,  or  murder.  For  supposing  they 
did  such  things,  it  is  impossible  but  God  should  repute  them  to  have  done 
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them :  but  that  God  doth  not  visibly  charge  the  guilt  of  t&eie  sins  upon 
them,  or  inflict  punishment  for  them.  So,  2  Sam.  xix,  10,  when  Shimei 
prayeth  David  not  to  impute  wickednest  unto  him^  his  meaning  i%  not 
to  desire  David  not  to  think  he  had  done  wickedly  in  railing  upon  him, 
(for  himself  confesseth  this  in  the  very  next  words,)  but  not  to  inflict  lfaf» 
punishment  which  that  wickedness  deserved.  So  when  David  himself 
pronounceth  the  man  blessed  to  whom  the  Lord  imputbth  nU  nn^  Ym 
meaning  is,  not  that  there  is  any  man,  whom  the  Lord  would  not  repute 
to  have  committed  those  acts  of  sin,  which  he  has  conmntted ;  but  tbat 
such  are  blessed  on  whom  God  will  not  charge  the  demerit  of  their  sin 
in  the  punishment  due  to  them.  So  yet  again,  (to  forbear  farther  cita- 
tions,) 3  Cor.  V,  19,  when  Grod  is  said,  <  not  to  depute  their  sins  unto 
men,'  the  meaning  is,  not  that  Grod  should  not  repute  men  to  have  com- 
mitted such  and  such  sins  against  him ;  but  that  he  freely  discbaigei 
them  from  the  punishment  due  to  them.  By  all  which  testimonies  from 
Scripture,  concerning  the  constant  use  of  the  term  imputing^  or  tmpato- 
Iwn^  it  is  evident  that  proposition,  ^that  the  transgression  of  the  law  is 
imputable  from  one  person  to  another,'  hath  no  foundation  in  Scriptuie. 

<<  And,  therefore,  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  oome  home  to  the  tmpulafuM 
of  AdanCs  sin  to  his  posterity,  I  answer, 

"  First,  that  either  to  say  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  impaled 
to  his  posterity  (of  believers)  or  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his,  are  both  ex- 
pressions, at  least,  unknown  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Scriptures.  Hiere 
is  neither  word,  nor  syllable,  nor  letter,  nor  tittle  of  any  such  thing  to  be 
found  there.  But  that  the  faith  of  him  that  bdietyethj  is  imputed  for 
righteousness,  are  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  useth. 

"  But,  secondly,  because  I  would  make  no  exceptions  against  words, 
farther  than  necessity  enforceth,  I  grant,  there  are  expressions  in  Scrip- 
ture concerning  both  the  communication  of  Adam's  sin  with  his  pos- 
terity, and  the  righteousness  of  Christ  with  those  that  believe,  that  will 
fiurly  enough  bear  the  term  of  imputation,  if  it  be  rightly  understood, 
and  according  to  the  use  of  it  in  Scripture  upon  other  occasions.  But 
as  it  is  commonly  taken  and  understood  by  many,  it  occasions  much 
error  and  mistake. 

"  Concerning  Adam's  sin  or  disobedience,  many  are  said  to  be  *  madt 
sinners  by  it,*  Rom.  v,  19.  And  so  <by  the  obedience  of 'Christ,'  it  is 
said  (in  the  same  place)  *  that  many  shall  be  made  righteous.'  But  it 
men  will  exchange  language  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  must  see  thai 
they  make  him  no  loser.  If,  when  they  say,  <  Adam's  sin  is  imputed 
to  all  unto  condemnation,'  their  mecming  be  the  same  with  the  Holy 
Ghost's,  when  he  saith,  <  that  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  many  were 
made  sinners,'  there  is  no  harm  done  :  but  it  is  evident  by  what  many 
speak,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  and  they  are  not  of  one  mind,  touching  the 
Lion  or  communication  of  Adam's  sin  with  his  posterity,  but  thtt 
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they  dtQ*er  as  much  in  meamag,  as  in  words.  If  when  they  say, 
<  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  all  unto  condemnation,'  their  meaning  be  this» 
that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  charged  upon  his  whole  posterity,  or  that 
the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin  redounded  from  his  person  to  his  whole 
posterity,  a  main  part  of  which  punishment  lieth  in  that  original  defile- 
ment wherein  they  are  all  conceived  and  bom,  and  whereby  they  ore 
made  truly  sinners  before  God ;  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  im- 
putation, when  applied  to  Adam's  sin,  let  it  pass.  But  if  the  meaning 
be,  that  that  sinful  act,  wherein  Adam  transgressed  when  he  ate  tlie  for- 
bidden fruit,  is,  in  the  letter  and  formality  of  it,  imputed  to  his  posterity, 
so  that  by  this  imputation  all  his  posterity  are  made  formally  siimers : 
this  is  an  imputation  which  the  Scripture  will  never  justify." 

The  last  text  necessary  to  mention  is  Rom.  iv,  6,  <<  Even  as  David 
declareth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  Crod  imjnUeth  righieouS' 
ness  without  works."  Here  again  the  expositors  of  this  class  assume, 
even  against  the  letter  of  the  text  and  context,  that  the  righteousness 
which  God  is  said  to  impute  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  But  Calvin 
himself  may  here  be  sufficient  to  answer  them.  ''  In  the  fourth  chapter 
of.the  Romans  the  apostle  first  mentions  an  imputation  of  righteousness, 
and  immediately  represents  it  as  consisting  in  remission  of  sins.  David, 
says  he,  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  unto  whom  God  imputelh 
righteousness  without  works,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities 
are  forjgiven,'  6ic.  He  there  argues,  not  concerning  a  branch,  but  the 
whole  of  justification ;  he  also  adduces  the  definition  of  it  given  by  Da- 
vid, when  he  pronounces  those  to  be  blessed  who  receive  the  free  for- 
giveness of  their  sins,  whence  it  appears  that  this  righteousness  is  simply 
oppose^  to  guilt."  {InstUtd,  lib.  iii,  cap.  1 1.)  The  imputation  of  righteous- 
ness in  this  passage  is,  in  Calvin's  view,  therefore,  the  simple,  non-impu- 
tation of  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  the  remission  of  sins. 

In  none  of  these  passages,  is  there,  then,  any  thing  found  to  counte- 
aance  even  that  second  view  of  imputation,  which  consists  in  the  account- 
ing the  righteousness  of  Christ  in  justincation  to  be  our  righteousness. 
It  is  only  imputed  in  the  benefit  and  effect  of  it,  that  is,  in  the  blessings 
and  privileges  purchased  by  it ;  and  though  we  may  use  the  phrase,  tlie 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  in  this  latter  sense,  quahfying  our  mean- 
ing like  Parceus,  who  says,  '<  In  this  sense  imputed  righteousness  is  called 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  way  of  merit  or  effect,  because  it  is  pro- 
cured  for  us  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  not  because  it  is  subjectively  or  inhe- 
rently in  Christ ;"  yet  since  this  manner  of  speaking  has  no  foundation 
in  Scripture,  and  must  generally  lead  to  misapprehensions,  it  will  be 
-  found  more  conducive  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  them,  there  is  no  fictitious 
accounting  either  of  what  Christ  did  or  sufiered,  or  of  both  united,  to  us, 
^  being  done  and  sufiered  by  us,  throu^  our  union  with  him,  or  through 
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his  becoming  our  legal  representative ;  but  his  active  and  paasiTe  ri^t- 
eousnessy  advanced  in  dignity  by  the  union  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
perfection,  is  the  true  meritorious  cause  of  our  justificaticm.     It  is  that 
great  whole  which  constitutes  his  "  merits ;"  that  is  the  consideratiaii, 
in  view  of  which  the  offended  but  merciful  Governor  of  the  world,  has 
determined  it  to  be  a  just  and  righteous,  as  well  as  a  merciful  act,  to 
justify  the  ungodly ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  perfect  obedience  of  our 
Lord  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  an  obedience  extending  unto  ^  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  to  every  penitent  sinner  who  believes  in 
him,  but  considered  still  in  his  own  person  as  **  ungodly,"  and  meriting 
nothing  but  punishment,  *^  his  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness ;"  it  is 
followed  by  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  all  the  benefits  of  the  evan. 
gelical  covenant 

This  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness  is  the  third  opinion  which 
we  proposed  to  examine. 

That  this  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  express  letter  of  Scripture  no 
one  can  deny,  and,  as  one  well  observes,  ^  what  that  is  which  is  imputed 
for  righteousness  in  justification,  all  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  men  is 
not  so  fit  or  able  to  determine,  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  in  Scrip- 
ture, he  being  the  great  secretary  of  heaven,  and  privy  to  all  the  coon* 
sels  of  Gon."  "  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him 
for  righteousness,"  Rom.  iv,  3.  ^  To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  belier- 
eth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness,"  verse  5.  '<  We  say  that  faith  was  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness,"  verse  9.  <<  Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone, 
that  it  was  imputed  to  him,  but  for  us  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we 

believe  in  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead,"  verses 
22-24. 

The  testimony  of  the  apostle,  then,  being  so  express  on  this  point,  the 

imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness  must  be  taken  to  be  the  doctrine  of 

the  New  Testament,  unless,  indeed,  we  admit,  with  the  advocates  of  the 

imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  faith  is  here  used  meto- 

nymically  for  the  object  of  faith,  that  is,  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

The  context  of  the  above  passages,  however,  is  sufficient  to  refute  this, 

and  makes  it  indubitable  that  the  apostle  uses  the  term  faith  in  its  propel 

and  literal  sense.     In  verse  5,  he  calls  the  faith  of  him  that  believetbf 

and  which  is  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  <^  his  fiuth ;"  but  in  what 

sense  could  this  be  taken  if  St.  Paul  meant  by  ^<  his  faith,"  the  object 

of  his  faith,  namely,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ?  And  how  could  that  be 

his  before  the  imputation  was  made  to  him  ?  Again,  in  verse  5,  theftdii 

spoken  of  is  opposed  to  works :  <*  To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  bdiecdh 

on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faiih  is  counted  to  him  for  right* 

eousness."    Finally,  in  verse  22,  the  faith  imputed  to  us  is  described  to 

be  our  "  believing  in  Him  who  raised  up  our  Lord  Jesus  firom  the  dead:" 
2 
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80  that  die  apostle  has,  by  these  explanations,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
OS  to  understand  him  as  meaning  any  thing  else  by  faith,  but  the  act  of 
believing.  To  those  who  will,  notwithstanding  this  evidence  from  the 
context,  still  insist  upon  understanding  faith,  in  these  passages,  to  mean 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  Baxter  bluntly  observes,  <'  If  it  be  not  faith 
indeed  that  the  apostle  meaneth,  the  context  is  so  far  from  relieving  our 
understandings,  that  it  contributeth  to  our  unavoidable  deceit  or  igno- 
rance. Read  over  the  texts,  and  put  but  *  Christ's  righteousness'  every 
where  instead  of  Uie  word  '  faith,'  and  see  what  a  scandalous  paraphrase 
you  will  make.  The  Scripture  is  not  so  audaciously  to  be  corrected." 
Some  farther  observations  will,  however,  be  necessary  for  the  clear  ap. 
pr^ension  of  this  doctrine. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  establishing  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  that  the  law  of  God  inflicts  the  penalty  of  death  upon  every 
act  of  disobedience,  and  that  all  men  have  come  under  that  penalty. 
That  men,  having  become  totally  corrupt,  are  not  capable  of  obedience 
in  future.  That  if  they  were,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  that  fu- 
ture  obedience  to  be  a  consideration  for  the  forgiveness  of  past  ofiences, 
under  a  righteous  government.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  by  moral 
obedience,  or  attempted  and  professed  moral  obedience,  there  can  be  no 
remission  of  sins,  that  is,  no  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  offences 
actually  committed.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  great  argument  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  proves  both  Jews  and 
Grentiles  under  sin ;  that  the  whole  world  is  guilty  before  Grod ;  and  by 
consequence  under  his  wrath,  under  condemnation,  from  which  they 
could  only  be  relieved  by  the  Gospel. 

In  his  argument  with  the  Jews  the  subject  is  farther  opened.  Tliey 
sought  justification  by  '<  works  of  law."  If  we  take  "  works"  to  mean 
obedience  both  to  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law  it  makes  no  difference ; 
for,  as  they  had  given  up  the  typical  character  of  their  sacrifices,  and 
their  symbolical  reference  to  the  death  of  Messiah,  the  performance  of 
their  religious  rites  was  no  longer  an  expression  of  faith ;  it  was  brought 
down  to  the  same  principle  as  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  a  simple  com- 
pliance with  the  commands  of  God.  Their  case,  then,  was  this,  they 
were  sinners  on  conviction  of  their  law,  and  by  obedience  to  it  they 
sought  justification,  ignorant  both  of  its  spiritual  meaning  and  large  ex- 
tent, and  unmindful,  too,  of  this  obvious  principle,  that  no  acts  of  obedi- 
ence, even  if  perfect,  could  take  away  past  transgression.  The  apostle's 
great  axiom  on  this  subject  is,  that  '*  by  toorks  of  law,  no  man  can  he 
justykdj^  and  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which  he  teaches,  is  the  oppo- 
site of  theirs.  It  is,  that  men  are  sinners ;  that  they  must  confess  them- 
selves  such,  and  join  to  this  confession  a  true  repentance.  That  justi. 
fication  is  a  gratuitous  act  of  God's  mercy,  a  procedure  of  pure  "  grace," 
not  of  "  debt."    That  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  this  grace,  owVVv^  ^^\3\ 
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of  God,  Christ  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiatioo  for  sin ;  that  his  6eatb, 
under  this  character,  is  a  *'  demonstratioa  of  the  righteousneaB  of  Grod" 
.  in  the  free  and  gratuitous  remission  of  sins;  and  that  this  actual  remis- 
sion or  justification,  follows  upon  believing  in  Christ,  because  hitk 
under  this  gracious  constitution  and  method  of  justification,  is  accounted 
to  men  for  righteousness ;  in  oilier  words,  that  righteousness  is  imputed 
to  them  upon  their  believing,  which  imputation  of  righteousness  is,  as  he 
teaches  us,  in  the  passages  before  quoted,  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  fi>r 
to  have  faith  counted  or  imputed  for  righteousness  is  explained  by  Dt- 
vid,  in  the  psalm  which  the  apostle  quotes^  (Rom.  iv,)  to  have  sin  for- 
given, covered,  and  not  imputed,  lliat  this  was  no  new  doctrine,  he 
shows  also  from  the  justification  of  Abraham.  '^-Abraham  believed  God^ 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,"  Rom.  iy,  8.  ^  Know  ye, 
therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  the  faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of 
Abrahdm.  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham,  say- 
ing. In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.  So  these  which  are  of  faidi 
are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham,"  Gal.  iii,  7-9. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scripture  that 
man  is  not,  and  never  was  in  any  age,  justified  by  works  of  any  kind, 
whether  moral  or  ceremonial ;  on  the  other,  that  he  is  justified  by  the 
imputation  and  accounting  of  *'  faith  for  righteousness."  On  this  point, 
until  the  Antinomian  corruption  began  to  infest  the  reformed  Churchee, 
the  leading  commentators,  from  the  earliest  ages,  were  very  uniform  and 
explicit.  That  when  faith  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness, 
the  word  is  taken  literally,  <^and  not  tropically,  was,"  says  Goodwin, 
"  the  common  interpretation  anciently  received  and  followed  by  the  prin- 
cipal lights  of  the  Church  of  Grod ;  and  for  fifleen  hundred  years  toge- 
ther (as  far  as  my  memory  will  assist  roe)  was  never  questioned  or  con- 
tradicted. Neither  did  the  contrary  opinion  ever  look  out  into  the  world, 
till  the  last  age.  So  that  it  is  but  a  calumny  brought  upon  it,  (unworthy 
the  tongue  or  pen  of  any  sober  man,)  to  make  either  Arminius  or  Soci- 
nus  the  author  of  it  And  for  this  last  hundred  years  and  upward, 
firom  Luther's  and  Calvin's  times,  the  stream  of  interpreters  agrees 
therewith. 

"  Tertullian,  who  wrote  about  the  year  194,  in  his  fifth  book  against 
Marcion,  says,  <  But  how  the  children  of  faith  ?  or  of  whose  faith,  if  not 
of  Abraham's  ?  For  if  Abraham  believed  God,  and  that  was  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness,  and  he  thereby  deserved  the  name  of  a  father 
of  many  nations,  we,  also,  by  believing  God,  are  justified  as  Abraham 
was.'  Therefore  Tertullian's  opinion  directly  is,  that  the  faith  which  Is 
said  to  be  imputed  to  Abraham  for  righteousness,  is  faith  properly  taken, 
and  not  the  righteousness  of  Christ  apprehended  by  fiuth. 

''  Origen,  who  lived  about  the  year  203,  in  his  fourth  book  upoa  the 
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Romans,  chap,  ir,  verse  8,  says,  <  It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  this  place 
also,  whereas  many  faiths  (that  is,  many  acts  of  believing)  of  Abraham 
had  gone  before,  now  all  his  faith  was  collected  and  united  together,  and 
so  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness.' 

**  Justin  Mart3nr,  who  hved  before  them  both,  and  not  long  after  the 
Apostle  John's  time,  about  the  year  130,  in  his  disputation  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  led  them  both  to  that  interpretation.  '  Abraham  carried  not 
away  the  testioaony  of  righteousness,  because  of  his  circumcision,  but 
because  of  his  faith.  For  before  he  was  circumcised,  this  was  pro- 
nounced of  him,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him 
for  righteousness.' 

**  Chrysostom,  upon  Gal.  iii,  says,  <  For  what  was  Abraham  the  worse 
for  not  being  under  the  law  7  Nothing  at  all.  For  his  faith  was  suffi* 
dent  unto  him  for  righteousness.'  If  Abraham's  faith  was  sufficient 
onto  him  for  righteousness,  it  must  needs  be  imputed  by  God  for  right, 
eousness  unto  him ;  for  it  is  this  imputation  from  God  that  must  make 
that  sufficiency  of  it  unto  Abraham.  That  which  will  not  pass  in  ac 
count  with  Grod  for  righteousness,  will  never  be  sufficient  for  righteousness 
unto  the  creature. 

^  St.  Augustine,  who  lived  about  the  year  390,  gives  frequent  testis 
mony  to  this  interpretation.  Upon  Psa.  cxlviii,  *  For  we  by  beUeving  have 
found  that  which  they  (the  Jews)  lost  by  not  beUeving.  For  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness.'  There- 
fore  his  opinion  clearly  is,  that  it  was  Alvaham's  faith,  or  beUeving  pro- 
perly taken,  that  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteouaviess,  and  not  the 
ligbteouaness  of  Christ.  For  that  faith  of  his,  which  was  so  imputed, 
he  oppoeeth  to  the  unbeUef  of  the  Jews,  whereby  they  lost  the  grace  and 
favour  of  God.  Now  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  opposed  to 
unbeUef,  but  faith  properly  taken.  Again,  writing  upon  Psalm  Ixx, 
*  For  I  beUeve  in  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  that  my  faith  may  be 
imputed  unto  me  for  righteousness.'  The  same  father  yet  again,  in  his 
tract  of  Nature  and  Grace :  <  But  if  Christ  died  not  in  vain,  the  ungodly 
is  justified  in  him  alone  :  to  whom,  beUeving  in  him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  accounted  for  righteousness.' 

''Primasius,  about  the  year  500,  writes  upon  Romans  iv,  verse  8, 
'  Abraham's  faith  by  the  gift  of  God  was  so  great,  that  both  his  former 
sins  were  forgiven  him,  and  this  faith  of  his  alone  preferred  in  accepta- 
tion before  all  righteousness.' 

**  Bede,  who  Uved  somewhat  before  the  year  700,  upon  Romans  iv. 
verse  5,  observes,  '  What  faith,  but  that  which  the  apostle  in  another 
place  folly  defoieth  ?  neither  circumcision,  nor  uncircumcision,  availeth 
any  thing,  but  faith  which  woiketh  by  love ;  not  any  faith,  but  that  faith 
which  worketh  by  love.'  Certainly  that  faith,  which  Paul  defincth  to  bo 
a  faith  working  by  love,  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  the  righteousness  q€ 
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Christ ;  and  yet  this  &ith  it  was,  in  the  judgment  of  diir  author,  thai  wu 
imputed  unto  Abraham  for  righteousness. 

"  Haymo^  about  the  year  840,  on  Rom.  iv,  8,  writefl,  *  Because  he 
believed  God,  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  that  is^  unto 
remission  of  sins,  because  by  that  fiuth,  wherewith  he  beUeved,  he  was 
made  righteous.' 

<<Ansehn,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year  1090,  upon 
Rom.  iv,  3,  *  That  he  (meaning  Abraham)  believed  so  8lroDg|iy,  was  by 
God  imputed  for  righteousness  unto  him ;  that  is,  dsc,  by  hia  beUenng 
he  was  imputed  righteous  before  God.' 

"  From  all  these  testimonies  it  is  apparent,  that  the  interpielatioii  ol 
this  scripture  iiihich  we  contend  for,  anciently  obtained  in  the  Church 
of  God,  and  no  man  was  found  to  open  his  mouth  against  it,  till  it  had 
been  established  for  above  a  thousand  years.  Come  we  to  the  times  of 
reformation ;  here  we  shall  find  it  still  maintained  by  meo-of  the  grealeit 
authority  and  learning.  . 

"Luther  on  Gal.  iii,  6,  'Christian  righteousness  is  an  affiance  or 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  which  affiance  is  imputed  unto  righteousnM 
for  Christ's  sake.'  And  in  the  same  place,  not  long  after,  *  God  for 
Christ's  sake,  in  whom  I  have  begun  to  believe,  accounts  this  (my) 
imperfect  faith,  for  perfect  righteousness.' 

*<  Bucer,  upon  Rom.  iv,  8,  *  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness,  that  is,  he  accounted  this  faith  for  rigfateooB* 
ness  unto  him.  So  that  by  believing  he  obtained  this,  that  God  esteemed 
him  a  righteous  man.' 

« Peter  Martyr  declares  himself  of  the  same  judgment,  upon  Rom. 
IV,  3,  <  To  be  imputed  for  righteousness  in  another  sense,  that  by  which 
we  ourselves  are  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  righteous.  And  this 
Paul  attributes  to  faith  only.' 

«  Calvin  has  the  same  interpretation  upon  Rom.  iv,  8,  'Wherefiire 
Abraham,  by  believing,  doth  only  embrace  the  grace  tendered  unto  hiin, 
that  it  might  not  be  in  vain.  If  this  be  imputed  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness, it  follows,  that  he. is  no  otherwise  righteous,  but  as  trusting  or 
relying  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  he  hath  boldness  to  hope  for  all 
things  from  him.'  Again,  upon  verse  5,  '  Faith  is  imputed  for  right- 
eousness, not  because  it  carrieth  any  merit  from  us,  but  because  it 
apprehends  the  goodness  of  Grod.'  Hence  it  appears,  that  he  never 
thought  of  a  tropical  or  metonymical  sense  in  the  word  faith ;  but  that 
he  took  it  in  the  plain,  ready,  and  grammatical  signification. 

''  Musculus  contends  for  this  imputation,  also,  in  his  common  place  of 
justification,  sect.  5,  <  This  faith  should  be  in  high  esteem  with  us ;  not 
in  regard  of  the  proper  quality  of  it,  but  in  regard  of  the  purpose  of  Grodf 
whereby  he  hath  decreed,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  impute  it  for  righteous- 
ness unto  those  that  believe  in  hinu'  The  same  author  upon  Gal.  iii,  6 
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'What  did  Abraham  that  should  be  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness, 
but  only  this,  that  he  believed  God  ?'  Again,  <  But  when  he  firmly  be- 
lieved God  promising,  that  very  fiiith  was  imputed  to  him,  in  the  place 
of  righteousness,  that  is,  he  was  of  Grod  reputed  righteous  for  that  faith, 
and  absolved  firom  all  his  sins.' 

^  Bullinger  gives  the  same  interpretation,  upon  Romans  iv,  'Abraham 
eommitted  himself  unto  God  by  beUeving,  and  this  very  thing  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness."  And  so,  upon  Gal.  iii,  6,  <  It  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  that  is,  that  very  faith  of  Abraham 
WES  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  while  he  was  yet  uncircumcised.' 

^  Gaulter  comes  behind  none  of  the  former,  in  avouching  the  gram- 
matical against  the  rhetorical  interpretation,  upon  Romans  iv,;3,  <Abra. 
ham  believed  Grod,  and  he,  viz.  God,  imputed  unto  him  this  faith  for 
ligfateousness.' 

^niyricus  forsakes  not  his  fellow  interpreters  in  this  point,  upon 
Romans  iv,  8,  'That  same  believing  was  imputed  unto  him  for 
rig^iteousness.' 

^Pellicanus,  in  like  manner,  says,  upon  Gen.  xx,  6,  'Abraham 
amply  believed  the  word  of  Grod,  and  required  not  a  sign  of  the 
Lord,  and  God  imputed  that  very  fisdth  imto  Abraham  himself  for 
righteousness.' 

*^  Hunnius,  another  divine,  sets  to  his  seal,  on  Romans  iv,  8,  '  The 
6ith  whereby  Abraham  believed  Grod  promising,  was  imputed  unto  him 
ias  righteousness.' 

^  Beza,  upon  the  same  scripture,  says,  <  Here  the  business  is,  con- 
corning  that  which  was  imputed  unto  him,  viz.  his  faith.' 

''Junius  and  Tremellius  are  likewise  of  the  same  mind,  on  Gen. 
XV,  6,  '  God  esteemed  (or  accounted)  him  for  righteous  though  wanting 
righteousness,  and  reckoned  this  in  the  place  of  righteouffliess,  that  he 
embraced  the  promise  with  a  firm  beUef.' "  ( Ftde  Goodioin  on  Justyication.) 

Our  English  divines  have  generally  difiered  in  their  interpretations, 
9B  they  have  embraced  or  op]ioeed  the  Calvinistic  system ;  but  among 
the  more  moderate  of  that  school  there  have  not  been  wanting  many 
who  have  bound  their  system  to  the  express  letter  and  obvious  meaning 
of  Scripture,  on  this  point ;  not  to  mention  either  those  who  have  adopted 
that  middle  scheme  generally,  but  not  with  exactness  attributed  to  Bax- 
ter, or  the  followers  of  the  remonstrants. 

When,  however,  we  say^  that  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  in 
order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  and  fully  to  answer  the  objections 
raised  on  the  other  side,  the  meaning  of  the  different  terms  of  this  pro- 
position ought  to  be  explained.     They  are  rigbteousivsss,  faith,  and 

DIFirrATION. 

To  explain  the  first,  reference  has  sometimes  been  made  to  the  three 
terms  used  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  jixajufMn,  6ixcu^iS»  and  ^ixoiotfovf) ;  of 
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which,  says  Baxter,  "  the  first  usually  signifies  the  practical  or  precep- 
tive matter,  that  is,  righteotisness ;  the  second,  advoe^  ^cioA  justj/Sa^ 
turn ;  the  third,  the  state  of  the  just^  qualitative  or  relative,  or  ^ptam 
justUiam.**  Others  have  made  these  distinctions  a  little  different ;  hut 
not  much  help  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  it  is  much  more  import. 
ant  to  observe,  that  the  apostle  often  uses  the  term  ^ixoiotfuvf],  rigfateoos- 
ness,  in  a  passive  sense  for  justification  itself.  So  in  Cral.  ii,  21,  «If 
righteousness  (Justificatton)  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in 
vain."  Gal.  iii,  21,  '^For  if  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  ooold 
have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  (/itff^catton)  should  have  been  by 
the  law."  Rom.  ix,  30,  "  The  Crentiles  have  attained  to  righteousness, 
(Justificatum^)  even  the  righteousness  (Justification)  which  is  by  fiuth." 
And  in  Rom.  x,  4,  ^  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  rtghteousoess  to 
every  one  that  believeth ;"  where,  also,  we  must  understand  righteouB- 
ness  to  mean  justification.  Rom.  v,  16,  19,  will  also  show,  that  with 
the  apostle,  '<to  make  righteous,"  and  ^to  justify,"  signify  the  same 
tiling ;  for  <<  justification  of  life,"  in  the  16th  verse,  is  called  in  the  lOtfa, 
being  <*  made  righteous."  To  be  accounted  righteous  is,  th^i,  in  the 
apostle's  style,  where  there  has  been  personal  guilt,  to  be  justified ;  and 
what  is  accounted  or  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  is  accounted  or 
imputed  to  us  for  our  justification. 

The  second  term  of  the  above  proposition  which  it  is  necessary  to 
explain,  is  faith.  The  true  nature  of  justifying  faith  will  be  explained 
below ;  all  that  is  here  necessary  to  remark  is,  that  it  is  not  every  act 
of  faith,  or  faith  in  the  general  truths  of  revelation,  which  is  imputed  for 
righteousness,  though  it  supposes  them  all^  and  is  the  completion  of 
them  all.  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
word  of  God ;  but  it  is  not  our  faith  in  creation,  which  is  imputed  to  us 
for  righteousness.  So  in  the  case  of  Abraham  ;  he  not  only  had  faith 
in  the  truths  of  the  religion,  of  which  he  was  the  teacher  and  guardian, 
but  had  exercised  afiiaoce,  dlso,  in  some  particular  promises  of  God, 
before  he  exhibited  that  great  act  of  faith,  which  was  «  counted  to  him 
for  righteousness,"  and  which  made  his  justification  the  pattern  of  the 
justification  of  sinful  men  in  all  ages.  But  having  received  the  promise 
of  a  son,  from  whom  the  Messiah  should  spring,  in  whom  all  nations 
were  to  be  blessed  ;  and,  "  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not 
his  own  body  now  dead,  when  he  was  about  a  hundred  years  old,  nor 
yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb ;  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise 
of  God  through  unbelief;  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God, 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  he  had  promised  he  was  able  also 
to  perform,  and  therefore  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteatisness/* 
Rom.  iv,  19-23.  His  faith  had  Messiah  for  its  great  and  ultimate 
object,  and  in  its  nature  it  was  an  entire  affiance  in  the  promise  and 

faithfulness  of  God,  with  reference  to  the  holy  seed.     So  the  object  of 
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tbnA  &itii  which  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness  is  Christ ;  Christ  as 
having  made  atonemoit  for  our  sins,  (the  remission  of  our  sins,  as  ez- 
piessly  taught  by  St.  Paul,  being  obtained  by  **  faith  in  Ms  blood ;")  and 
it  is  in  its  nature  an  entire  affiance  in  the  promise  of  God  to  this  effect, 
made  to  us  throu^  his  atonehient,  and  founded  upon  it.  Faith  being 
thus  understood,  excludes  all  notion  of  its  meritoriousness.  It  is  not 
fidth,  generally  considered,  which  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness ; 
but  fiuth  (trust)  in  an  atonement  c^ered  by  another  in  our  behalf;  by 
whidi  trust  in  something  without  us,  we  acknowledge  our  own  insuffi. 
ciency,  guilt,  and  unworthiness,  and  directly  ascribe  the  merit  to  that 
in  which  we  trust,  and  which  is  not  our  own,  namely,  the  propitiation 
iji  the  blood  of  Christ.  ' 

Hie  third  term  is  zmfutation.  The  original  verb  is  well  enough 
translated  to  impute,  in  the  sense  of  to  reckon,  to  account ;  but,  as  we 
have  stated  above,  it  is  never  used  to  signify  imputation  in  the  sense 
of  accounting  the  actions  of  one  person  to  have  been  performed  by 
another. 

A  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  imputed  to  him,  when  he  is  consi- 
dered as  actually  the  doer  of  sinful  or  of  righteous  acts,  in  which  sense 
the  word  repuie  is  in  more  general  use ;  and  he  is,  in  consequence, 
reputed  a  vicious  or  a  holy  man.  A  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  im- 
puted to  him  in  its  UgdL  consequencey  under  a  government  by  rewards 
and  punishments ;  and  then  to  impute  sin  or  righteousness,  signifies,  in 
a  legal  sense,  to  reckon  and  to  account  it,  to  acquit  or  condemn,  and 
forthwith  to  punish,  or  to  exempt  from  punishment.  Thus  Shimei 
entreats  David,  that  he  would  ''  not  impute  folly  to  him,"  that  is,  that 
he  would  not  punish  his  folly.  In  this  sense,  too,  David  speaks  of  the 
Ueosedness  of  the  man,  to  whom  the  Lord  ^  imputeth  not  sin,"  that  is, 
whom  he  forgives,  so  that  the  legal  consequence  of  his  sin  shall  not  fiiU 
opon  him.  lliis  non-imputation  of  sin,  to  a  sinner,  is  expressly  called 
die  *'  imputation  of  righteousness,  t/jithoia  works ;"  the  imputation  of 
ri^teousness  is,  then,  the  non-punishment,  or  pardon  of  sin ;  and  if 
this  passage  be  read  in  its  connection,  it  will  also  be  seen,  that  by ''  im- 
puting" faith  for  righteousness,  the  apostle  means  precisely  the  same 
thing.  ^  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justi- 
fieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ;"  even  as'David, 
also,  describeth  the  man  to  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without 
works,  saying,  blessed  is  the  man  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  are  covered,  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  <<  tmpti- 
teih  not  sin"  This  quotation  from  David  would  have  been  nothing  to 
the  apostle's  purpose,  unless  he  had  understood  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  the  imputation  of  righteousness,  and  the  non-imputation  of  sin,  to 
signify  the  same  thing  as  **  counting  faith  for  righteousness,"  with  only 

this  difference,  that  the  introduction  of  the  term  <'  faith,"  marks  the 
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manner  in  which  the  forgiveneiBs  of  sin  is  obtained.  To  impute  fiui 
for  righteousness,  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  justified  bjr  ftith,  whicb  if 
also  called  by  St.  Paul,  <<  being  made  righteous,"  that  is,  being  placed 
by  an  act  of  free  forgiveness,  through  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  oooditioD 
of  righteous  men,  in  this  respect,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  does  Mt 
lie  against  them,  and  that  they  are  restored  to  the  Divine  fiivour. 

From  this  brief,  but,  it  is  hoped,  clear  explanation  of  these  tenni, 
righteousness,  faith,  and  imputation,  it  will  appear,  that  it  is  not  qoite 
correct  in  the  advocates  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  impntatioD  of 
faith  for  righteousness,  to  say,  that  our  faith  in  Christ  is  accepted  in  the 
place  of  personal  obedience  to  the  law,  except,  indeed,  in  fbm  hm 
sense,  that  our  faith  in  Christ  as  efiectually  exempts  us  from  puniib- 
ment,  as  if  we  had  been  personally  obedient  The  Scriptonl  doctrine 
is  rather,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  accepted  in  the  pkce  ai  our  per- 
sonal  punishment,  on  condition  of  our  faith  in  him ;  and,  thai  when  frilfa 
in  him  is  actually  exerted,  then  comes  in,  on  the  part  of  God,  the  act 
of  imputing,  or  reckoning  righteousness  to  us ;  or,  what  is  the  suie 
thing,  accounting  faith  for  righteousness,  that  is,  pardoning  our  ofiesoes 
through  faith,  and  treating  us  as  the  objects  of  his  restored  ftvoor. 

To  this  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  fiiith  for  righteousness,  the  prin- 
cipal  objections  which  have  been  made,  admit  of  an  easy  answer. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  papists,  who  take  the  term  justificatioo  to  eig* 
nify  the  making  men  morally  just  or  righteous ;  and  they,  theielbre, 
argue,  that  as  faith  alone  is  not  righteousness  in  the  moral  senses  it 
would  be  false,  and,  therefore,  impossible,  to  impute  it  for  righteouaoen. 
But,  as  we  have  proved  from  Scripture,  that  justification  simpty  signifieB 
the  pardon  of  sin,  this  objection  has  no  foundation. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  if  faith,  that  is,  believing,  is  imputed  for 
righteoumess,  then  justification  is  by  works,  or  by  somewhat  ia  our- 
selves. In  this  objection,  the  term  works  is  equivocal.  If  it  mean 
works  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  the  objection  is  unfounded,  for 
faith  is  not  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  it  mean  the  merit  ci  works  of 
aity  kind,  it  is  equally  without  foundation,  for  no  merit  is  allowed  to 
faith,  and  faith,  in  the  sense  of  exclusive  affiance,  or  trusting  in  the 
merits  of  another,  shuts  out,  by  its  very  nature,  all  assumption  of  meiit 
to  ourselves,  or  there  would  be  no  need  of  resorting  to  another's  merit; 
but  if  it  mean,  that  faith  or  believing  is  the  doing  of  something,  in  older 
to  our  justification,  it  is,  in  this  view,  the  performance  of  a  conditioo>  * 
sine  qua  non^  which  is  not  only  not  forbidden  by  Scripture,  but  required 
of  us, — <<this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whmn  he  itftb 
sent ;"  '<  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned."  And  so  far  is  this  considered  by  the  Apostle  Fftol, 
as  prejudicing  the  free  grace  of  Grod  in  our  justification,  that  he  makes 

justification  by  faith,  the  proof  of  its  gratuitous  nature,  ^  for  by  frscc 
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•re  je  aayed,  through  faithJ*    <<  Therefore,  it  is  by  /ottA,  that  it  might 
be  through  grace  J* 

A  third  objection  is,  that  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness  gives 

occaakm  to  boasting,  which  is  condemned  by  the  Gospel.     The  answer 

to  this  is,  1.  That  the  objection  lies  with  equal  strength  agamst  the 

theory  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  since  faith  is 

required  in  order  to  that  imputation.     2.  Boasting  of  our  faith  is  cut  off 

fay  the  consideration,  that  this  fidth  itself  is  the  gifl  of  God.     8.  If  it 

were  not,  yet  the  blessings  which  follow  upon  our  faith,  are  not  given 

with  reference  to  any  worth  or  merit  which  there  may  be  in  our  believ. 

in^  but  are  given  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Christ,  from  the  bounty 

and  grace  of  €rod.     4.  St.  Paul  was  clearly  of  the  contrary  opinion, 

wiio  tells  OS  that  **  boasting  is  excluded  hy  the  law  offaUh ;"  the  reason 

of  which  has  been  already  stated,  that  trust  in  another  for  salvation, 

koBf  ip&o  fado^  attribute  the  power,  and  consequently  the  honour  of 

Mving,  to  another,  and  denies  both  to  ourselves. 

Since,  then,  we  are  *<  justified  by  &ith,"  our  next  inquiry  must  be, 
tcmewfaat  more  particularly,  into  the  specific  quality  of  that  £aith,  which 
udOd,  oy  the  appointment  of  God,  leads  to  this  important  change  in  our 
idatioDB  to  the  Being,  whom  we  have  offended,  so  that  our  offences  are 
fieely  forgiven,  and  we  are  restored  to  his  favour. 

On  the  subject  of  justifying  faith,  so  many  distinctions  have  been  set 
op^  so  many  logical  terms  and  definitions  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
sjrsteinatic  divines,  and  oflen,  as  Baxter  has  it,  **  such  quibbling  and 
jingling  of  a  mere  sound  of  words,"  that  the  simple  Christian,  to  whom 
this  subject  ought  always  to  be  made  plain,  has  oflen  been  grievously 
perplexed,  and  no  small  cause  has  been  given  for  the  derision  of  infi. 
dels.  On  this,  as  on  other  points,  we  appeal  "  to  the  law  and  testi* 
mooy,''  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  are,  at  once,  the  only  true  autho- 
rities, and  teachers  of  the  greatest  simplicity. 
We  remari£,  then, 

1.  That  in  Scripture  faith  is  presented  to  us  under  two  leading  views. 
The  first  is  that  of  assent  or  persuasion ;  the  second,  that  of  confidence 
or  reliance.  That  the  former  may  be  separated  from  the  latter,  is  also 
though  the  latter  cannot  exist  without  the  former.  Faith,  in  the 
of  intellectual  assent  to  truth,  is  allowed  to  be  possessed  by  devils. 
A  dead  inoperative  faith,  is  also  supposed,  or  declared,  to  be  possessed 
by  wicked  men,  professing  Christianity ;  for  our  Lord  represents  per- 
coming  to  him  at  the  last  day,  saying,  **  Lord,  have  we  not  prophe. 
in  thy  name,''  d^c,  to  whom  he  will  say,  ^  Depart  from  me,  I  never 
knew  you,"  and  yet  the  charge,  in  this  case,  does  not  lie  against  the 
■ooerity  of  their  belief,  but  against  their  conduct  as  **  workers  of  ini- 
qmty."     As  this  distinction  is  taught  in  Scripture,  so  it  is  also  observed 

in  experience,  that  assent  to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  may  result 
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fincm  examination  and  conviction^  while  yet  the  epirit  asd  cmiduct  may 
be  unrenewed  and  wholly  worldly. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  faith  which  God  requirea  of  men  always 
comprehends  confidence  or  reliance,  as  well  as  assent  or  persuasion,  ia 
equsjly  clear.  The  fiuth  by  which  ^  the  dders  obtained  a  good  report," 
was  of  this  character ;  it  miited  assent  to  the  truth  of  God's  lOYelatioiii^ 
to  a  noble  confidence  in  his  promises.  ^  Our  fiuhers  trusted  in  Thee, 
and  were  not  confounded."  We  have  a  farther  illustration  in  oor  Lord's 
address  to  his  disciples  upon  the  withering  away  of  the  fig  tree,  **  Have 
fidth  in  God."  He  did  not  question  whether  they  believed  the  fnistiwice 
of  God,  but  exhorted  them  to  confidence  in  his  promises,  when  called 
by  him  to  contend  with  mountainous  difficulties.  **  ELave  &ith  in  God, 
for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountiiii, 
Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  <;ast  into  the  sea,  and  shall  not  doubt  m 
his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  these  things  which  he  saith  shaU  come 
to  pass,  he  shall  have  whatsoever  he  saith."  It  was  in  refereoee  to  his 
simple  confidence  in  Christ's  power,  that  our  Lord  so  highly  commended 
the  centurion.  Matt,  viii,  10,  and  said,  '<  I  have  not  found  so  great /mtft, 
no,  not  in  Israel."  And  all  the  instances  of  fidth  in  the  persons  miiacu- 
lously  healed  by  Clirist,  were  also  of  this  kind :  it  was  belief  in  his 
claims,  and  confidence  in  his  goodness  and  power. 

The  faith  in  Christ,  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  connected  with 
salvation,  is  clearly  of  this  nature ;  that  is,  it  combines  assent  with  reli- 
ance, belief  with  trust.  «  Whatsoever  ye  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,^ 
that  is,  in  dependence  upon  my  interest  and  merits,  *<  he  shall  give  it 
you."  Christ  was  preached  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  the  object  of 
their  trust,  because  he  was  preached  as  the  only  true  sacrifice  for  sin; 
and  they  were  required  to  renounce  their  dependence  upon  their  own 
accustomed  sacrifices,  and  to  transfer  that  dependence  to  his  death  and 
mediation, — and  <<  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  tnisL"  He  is  s^  forth 
as  a  propitiation,  <<  through  faith  in  his  blood ;"  which  foith  can  neither 
merely  mean  assent  to  the  historical  fact  that  his  blood  was  shed  by  a 
violent  death,  nor  mere  assent  to  the  general  doctrine  that  his  blood  hid 
an  atoning  quality ;  but  as  all  expiatory  ofllerings  were  trusted  in  as  the 
means  of  propitiation  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  fiuth  or  trust 
was  now  to  be  exclusively  rendered  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  heightened 
by  the  stronger  demonstrations  of  a  Divine  appointment. 

To  the  most  unlettered  Christian  this  then  will  be  most  obvious,  that 
*hat  faith  in  Christ  which  is  required  of  us,  consists  both  of  assent  and 
trust ;  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  these  inseparably  united  will 
farther  appear  by  considering,  that  it  is  not  a  blind  and  soperstitioiis 
tru^  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  like  that  of  the  heathens  in  their  sacri- 
fices, which  leads  to  salvation ;  nor  the  presumptuous  trust  of  wicked 

and  impenitent  men,  who  depend  on  Christ  to  save  them  in  their  sins ; 
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but  sach  a  just  as  is  exercised  according  to  the  aatbority  and  direction 
of  the  word  of  God ;  so  that  to  know  the  Gospel  in  its  leading  princi- 
ples, and  to  have  a  cordial  belief  in  it,  is  necessary  to  that  more  s|>ecific 
act  of  faith  which  is  called  reliance,  or  in  s}'stematic  language, ^ducio/ 
atmntf  of  which  comcth  salvation.     The  Gospel,  as  the  scheme  of  man's 
nhntioQ,  supposes  4hat  he  is  under  law ;   that  this  law  of  God  has 
been  violated  by  all ;  and  tliat  every  man  is  under  sentence  of  death. — 
Serious  consideration  of  our  ways,  confession  of  the  fact,  and  sorrowful 
coQvicdon  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  sin,  will  follow  the  gifl  of  repent- 
ance, and  a  cordial  belief  of  the  testimony  of  God,  and  we  shall  thus 
turn  to  Grod  with  contrite  hearts,  and  earnest  prayers  and  supplications 
fcr  bis  mercy.     This  is  called  <<  repentance  toward  Grod ;"  and  repent 
aaoe  being  the  first  subject  of  evangehcal  preaching,  and   then  the 
befief  of  the  Groepel,  it  is  plain  that  Christ  is  only  immediaiely  held 
out  in  (tuB  Divine  plan  of  our  redemption  as  the  object  of  trust  in  order 
to  forgiveness  to  persons  in  this  state  of  penitence,  and  under  this  sense 
of  danger.     The  degree  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  alarm  upon  this  disco* 
Toy  of  our  danger  as  sbners,  is  nowhere  fixed  in  Scripture  ;  only  it  is 
•opposed  every  where,  that  it  is  such  as  to  lead  men  to  inquire  ear« 
oestly  '*  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  and  to  use  all  the  appointed 
means  of  salvation,  as  those  who  feel  that  their  salvation  is  at  issue ;  that 
tbey  are  in  a  lost  condition,  and  must  be  pardoned  or  perish.     To  all 
wch  persons,  Christ,  as  the  only  atonement  for  sin,  is  exhibited  as 
the  object  of  their  trust,  with  the  promise  of  God,  «<that  whosoever 
befieveth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  Ufe."     Nothing  is 
required  of  such  but  this  actual  trust  in,  and  personal  apprehension  or 
taking  bold  of  the  merits  of  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  and 
ttpon  their  thus  beUevuig  they  are  justified,  their  faith  is  "  counted  for 
righteousness." 

Hiis  appears  to  be  the  plain  Scriptural  representation  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  we  may  infer  from  it,  1.  That  the  faith  by  which  we  are 
justified  is  not  a  mere  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which 
leaves  the  heart  unmoved  and  unafiected  by  a  sense  of  the  evil  and 
danger  of  sin,  and  the  desire  of  salvation,  though  it  supposes  this  assent : 
Dor,  2.  Is  it  that  more  Uvely  and  cordial  assent  to,  and  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  touching  our  sinful  and  lost  condition,  which  is 
wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  from  which  spriiigeth 
repentance,  though  this  must  precede  it ;  nor,  3.  Is  it  only  the  assent 
of  the  mind  to  the  method  by  which  God  justifies  the  ungodly  by  faith 
in  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  though  this  is  an  element  of  it ;  but  it  is  a 
hearty  concurrence  of  **  the  will  and  afiections  with  this  plan  of  salva- 
tion, which  implies  a  renunciation  of  every  other  refuge,"  '^and  an 
actual  trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  personal  apprehension  of  his  merits: 

such  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
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leads  us  to  come  to  Christ,  to  receive  Christ,  to  trust  in  Christ,  and 
to  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  into  his  hands,  in  huniUe  confideoce 
of  his  ability  and  his  willingness  to  save  us.''  (Bunting's  Sermon  os 
Just^cation,) 

This  is  that  qualifying  condition  to  which  the  promise  of  God  an- 
nexes justification;  that  without  which  justification  would  not  take 
place ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  justified  by  fiuth ;  n<tt  by  tbe 
merit  of  faith,  but  by  faith  instrumentally  as  this  condition,  for  its  coo- 
nection  with  the  benefit  arises  firom  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  God.  <<  If  Christ  had  not  merited,  God  had  not  promised ;  if 
God  had  not  promised,  justification  had  never  followed  upon  this  fiulh; 
so  that  the  indissoluble  connection  of  &ith  and  justification  is  fitu 
Grod*8 .  institution,  whereby  he  hath  bound  himself  to  give  the  benefit 
open  performance  of  the  condition.  Yet  there  is. an  aptitude  in  dye 
fidth  to  be  made  a  condition,  for  no  other  act  can  receive  Christ  aa  a 
priest  propitiating,  and  pleading  the  propitiation,  and  the  promise  of 
Grod  for  his  sake  to  give  the  benefit.  As  receiving  Christ  and  the  gra- 
cious promise  in  this  manner,  it  acknowiedgeth  man's  guilt,  and  so  man 
renounceth  all  righteousness  in  himself,  and  honoureth  Grod  the  Father, 
and  Christ  the  Son,  the  only  Redeemer.  It  glorifies  Grod's  mercy 
and  free  grace  in  the  highest  degree.  It  acknowiedgeth  on  earth,  as 
it  will  be  perpetually  acknowledged  in  heaven,  that  the  whole  salvatioD 
of  sinful  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  last  degree  thereof^  whereof 
there  shaU  be  no  end,  is  from  God's  freest  love,  Christ's  merit  and  inter- 
cession, his  own  gracious  promise,  and  the  power  of  his  own  Hdy 
Spirit."  {Lawson,) 

Justification  by  faith  alone  is  thus  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  it  was  this  great  doctrine  brought  forth  again  from  the 
Scriptures  into  public  view,  and  maintained  by  their  authority,  which 
constituted  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  reformation  from  popery ;  and 
on  which  no  compromise  could  be  allowed  with  that  corrupt  Church 
which  had  substituted  for  it  the  merit  of  works.  Melancthon,  in  his  Apo- 
logy for  the  Augsburg  Confession,  thus  speaks : — <*  To  represent  justifica- 
tion by  faith  onlyhvLB  been  considered  objectionable,  though  Paul  concludes 
that  *  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  th)3  deeds  of  the  law  ;'  <  that 
we  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,'  and  <  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.'  If  the  use  of  the  exclusive  Una 
only  is  deemed  inadmissible,  let  them  expunge  from  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  the  exclusive  phrases,  <  by  ffracej  <  noi  of  vxjrla^  *  the  gift  of 
God^  and  others  of  similar  import."  '*  We  are  accounted  righteous 
before  God,"  says  the  eleventh  Article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
^only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  not  for  our 
works  and  deservings ;"  and  again,  in  the  Homily  on  Salvation,  ^  St. 
^ul  declares  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  man,  concerning  his  justifica- 
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tion,  but  only  a  tnie  wad  lively  fidth^  which,  iieyerthele«v  is  the  gift 
of  God  and  not  man's  ooly  work  without  God.  And  yet  that  fiuth  doth 
not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be 
joined  with  &ith  in  every  man  that  is  justified  ;  but  only  shutteth  them 
out  from  the  office  of  justifying.  So  that  although  they  bd  all  present 
together  in  him  that  is  justified,  yet  they  justify  not  altogether." 

It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  fidth  alone,  is  peculiarly  a  Calvinistic  one.  It 
has,  in  consequence,  often  been  attacked  under  this  mistake,  and  con- 
feunded  with  the  peculiarities  of  that  system,  by  writers  of  limited  read- 
ings or  perverting  ingenuity.  It  is  the  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
of  the  Calvinistic  confessions  only,  but  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Dutch  Remon- 
fltiants,  at  least  of  the  early  divines  of  that  party ;  and  though  among 
many  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  errors  of  popery  on  the 
subject  of  justification  have  had  their  influence,  and  some,  who  have 
contended  for  justification  by  faith  alone,  have  lowered  the  Scriptural 
standard  of  believing,  the  doctrine  itself  has  oflen  been  very  ably  main- 
tained  by  its  later  non-Calvinistic  divines.  Thus  justification  by  faith  alone : 
&ith  which  excludes  all  works,  both  of  the  ceremonial  and  moral  law ; 
all  works  performed  by  Gentiles  under  the  law  of  nature ;  all  works  of 
evangeUcal  obedience,  though  they  spring  from  faith ;  has  been  defended 
by  Whitby,  in  the  preface  to  his  notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
though  he  was  a  decided  anti-Calvinist.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
many  others ;  and  we  may,  finally,  refer  to  Mr.  Wesley,  who  revived, 
by  his  preaching  and  writings,  an  evangelical  Arminianism  in  this 
country ;  and  who  has  most  clearly  and  ably  established  this  truth  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption,  and  God*s  universal 
love  to  man. 

**  By  affirming  that  faith  is  the  term  or  condUion  of  jutUfication,  1 

mean,  first,  that  there  is  no  justification  without  it.      *  He  that  believ- 

eth  not  is  condenmed  already,'  and  so  long  as  he  believeth  not,  that 

condemnation  cannot  be  removed,  but  the  *  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.' 

As  *  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven,  than  that  of  Jesus  of 

Nazareth,'  no  other  merit  whereby  a  condemned  sinner  can  ever  he  saved 

from  the  guilt  of  sin ;  so  there  is  no  other  way  of  obtaining  a  share  in 

his  merit,  than  by  faith  in  hu  name.      So  that,  as  long  as  we  are 

without  this  faith,  we  are  <  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  we 

are  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  without  God  in  the 

world.'      Whatsoever  virtues  (so  called)  a  man  may  have,  I  speak  of 

those  unto  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached ;  for  <  what  have  I  to  do  to 

judge  them  that  are  without?'     Whatsoever  good  works  (so  accounted) 

he  may  do,  it  profiteth  not ;  he  is  still  a  child  of  wraih^  still  under  the 

curse,  till  he  believe  in  Jesus. 
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« Faith,  therefore,  b  the  iteeeMory  condition  of  jnstificatioa.  Yei^ 
and  the  only  necessary  condition  thereof.  This  vs  the  second  pomC 
carefully  to  be  observed  ;  that  the  very  moment  God  giveth  &ith  (for  it 
is  the  gift  of  €rod)  to  the  *  ungodly,  that  worketh  not,'  that  *  fidth  ii 
counted  to  him  for  righteoumess.'  He  hath  no  righteousness  at  aO 
antecedent  to  this,  not  so  much  as  negative  righteousness,  or  innocence. 
But  *  faith  lis  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,'  the  very  moment  that 
he  believeth.  Not  that  Grod  (as  was  observed  before)  thinketh  him  to 
be  what  he  is  not.  But  as  '  he  made  Christ  to  be  a  sin  oflfering  for  «/ 
that  is,  treated  him  as  a  sinner,  punished  him  for  our  sins ;  so  he  oomU 
eth  us  righteous,  from  the  time  we  believe  in  him ;  that  is^  he  doth  not 
punish  us  for  our  sins,  yea,  treats  us  as  though  we  were  guiltless  and 
righteous. 

"  Surely  the  difficulty  of  assenting  to  the  proposition,  that  faith  is  the 
<ndy  condition  of  justification,  must  arise  from  not  understanding  it-^ 
We  mean  thereby  this  much,  that  it  is  the  only  thing,  without  which  ao 
one  is  justified ;  the  only  thing  that  is  immediately,  indispensaUy,  abso- 
lutely requisite  in  order  to  pardon.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  though,  a  osa 
should  have  every  thing  else,  without  faith,  yet  he  cannot  be  justified; 
so  on  the  other,  though  he  be  supposed  to  want  every  thing  else,  yet  if 
he  hath  faith,  he  cannot  but  be  justified.  For  suppose  a  sinner  of  any 
kind  or  degree,  in  a  full  sense  of  his  total  ungodliness,  of  his  uttor 
inability  to  think,  speak,  or  do  good,  and  his  absolute  meetness  for  hdl 
fire :  suppose,  I  say,  this  sinner,  helpless  and  hopeless,  casts  himsdf 
wholly  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  (which  indeed  he  cannot  do  but 
by  the  grace  of  God,)  who  can  doubt  but  he  is  forgiven  in  that  moment! 
Who  will  afiirm,  that  any  more  is  indispensably  required^  before  diat 
sinner  can  be  justified  ?"  {Wesley's  Sermons.) 

To  the  view  of  justifying  faith  we  have  attempted  to  establidi, 
namely,  the  entire  trust  and  reliance  of  an  awakened  and  penitent 
smner,  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  alone,  as  the  meritorious  ground  of 
his  pardon,  some  objections  have  been  made,  and  some  contrary  h3rpo- 
theses  opposed,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  to  the  test  of  ^ 
word  of  God. 

The  general  objection  is,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  unfavourable  to  nx^ 
rality.  This  was  the  objection  in  St.  Paul's  day,  and  it  has  been 
urged  through  all  ages  ever  since.  It  proceeds,  however,  upon  a  great 
misapprehension  of  the  doctriue ;  and  has  sometimes  been  suggested  hj 
that  real  abuse  of  it,  to  which  all  truth  is  liable  by  men  of  perverted 
minds  and  corrupted  hearts.  Some  of  these  have  pretended,  or  de- 
ceived themselves  into  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  atonement  made  for 
trnlff^  the  death  of  Christ  only  be  relied  upon,  however  presumptuously, 
the  sins  which  they  commit  will  be  forgiven ;  and  that  there  is  no  motive^ 
at  least  from  fear  of  consequences,  to  avoid  sinl     Others  observing  thii 
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aiuie,  or  mialedy  probably,  by  incautious  statements  of  nneere  persons 
00  this  pmnt,  have  concluded  this  to  be  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
doctrine,  however  innocently  it  may  sometimes  be  held.  Attempts 
liife,  therefore,  been  made  to  guard  the  doctrine,  and  from  these, 
oa  the  other  hand,  errors  have  arisen.  The  Romish  Church  contends 
for  justification  by  inherent  righteousness,  and  makes  faith  a  part  of 
that  fighteonaness.  Others  contend,  that  faith  signifies  obedience; 
others  place  justificaticHi  in  faith  and  good  works  united ;  others  hold 
that  fiuth  gives  us  an  interest  in  the  merit  of  Christ,  to  make  up 
the  defiGteocy  <^  a  sincere  but  imperfect  obedience ;  others  think  that 
tnie  fiuth  is  in  itself  essentially,  and,  per  se,  the  necessary  root  of 
obedience. 

The  proper  answer  to  the  objection,  that  justification  by  faith  alone 
leads  to  licentiousness,  is^  that  "  though  we  are  justified  by  faith  a/o7ie," 
the  fiuth  by  which  we  are  justified  is  not  alone  in  the  heart  which  exer. 
dsea  il.  In  receiving  Christ,  as  the  writers  of  the  reformation  oflen 
flay,  **  fiuth  is  soia^  yet  not  aoLUarifu'^  It  is  not  the  trust  of  a  man  asleep 
and  secure,  but  the  trust  of  one  awakened  and  aware  of  the  peril  of 
eternal  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin ;  it  is  not  the  trust  of  a  man  ignorant 
of  the  apiiituai  meaning  of  Grod's  holy  law ;  but  of  one  who  is  convinced 
and  **  dain"  by  it ;  not  the  trust  of  an  impenitent,  but  of  a  penitent  man ; 
tbe  trust  of  one,  in  a  word,  who  feels,  through  the  convincing  power  of 
the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  he  is  justly  exposed  to  wrath,  and  in 
whom  this  conviction  produces  a  genuine  sorrow  for  sin,  and  an  intense 
and'supreme  desire  to  be  delivered  from  its  penalty  and  dominion.  Now 
that  ali  this  is  substantially,  or  more  particularly,  in  the  experience  of 
all  who  pass  into  this  state  of  justification  through  faith,  is  manifest  from 
the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
the  moral  state  of  man  is  traced  in  the  experience  of  St  Paul  as  an 
example,  from  his  conviction  for  sin  by  the  law  of  God,  revealed  to  him 
in  its  spirituality,  to  his  entrance  into  the  condition  and  privileges  of  a 
justified  state.  We  see  here,  guilt,  fear,  a  vain  struggle  with  bondage, 
poignant  distress,  self  despair,  readiness  to  submit  to  any  efiectual  mode 
of  deliverance  which  may  be  ofiered,  acceptance  of  salvation  by  Christ, 
the  immediate  removal  of  condemnation,  dominion  over  sin,  with  all  the 
fiiiits  of  regeneration,  and  the  lofiy  hopes  of  the  glory  of  God.  So  far, 
then,  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  from  leading  to  a  loose 
and, careless  conduct,  that  that  very  state  of  mind  in  which  alone  this 
fiuth  can  bo  exercised,  is  one  which  excites  the  most  earnest  longings 
and  efforts  of  mind  to  be  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  as  well  as  from 
its  penalty ;  and  to  be  free  from  its  penalty  in  order  that  freedom  from 
its  bondage  may  follow.  As  this  is  proved  by  the  seventh  chapter  of 
^  epistle  referred  to,  so  the  former  part  of  the  eighth,  which  continues 

the  discourse,  (unfortunately  broken  by  the  division  oX  the  chapters^) 
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shows  the  hkhuI  state  which  is  the  immediate  resoU  <^^ being  in  CbanA 
Jesus/'  through  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which  alone,  as  we  have  saeo, 
can  give  us  a  personal  interest  in  him.  *^  There  is  now  no  comdewmaikm 
to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  This  is  the  first  resoU  of  the  paidoo 
of  siUf  a  consequent  exemption  from  condemnation.  The  next  is  mu^ 
festly  concomitant  with  it, — '*  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  bat  after  lbs 
Spiriif**  which  is  now  in  its  fulness  imparted  to  them ;  and  faj  whidii 
being  regenerated,  they  are  delivered  from  the  bondage  before  descifted^ 
and  "  walk"  after  his  will,  and  under  his  sanctifying  influence.  Tliii 
brings  us  precisely  to  the  answer  which  the  apostle  himself  givei  to  lbs 
objection  to  which  we  are  referring,  in  the  sixth  chapter — ^  What  afaifl 
we  say  then  ?  shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  GfA 
forbid ;  how  shall  we  who  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  T*  Ibe 
moral  state  of  every  man  who  is  justified,  is  here  described  to  be,  llial 
he  is  *<  dead  to  sin."  Not  that  justification  strictly  is  a  death  qdo  od, 
or  regeneration ;  but  into  this  state  it  immediately  brings  ns^  so  thil, 
though  they  are  properly  distinguished  in  the  order  of  our  thoo^bt^  and 
in  the  nature  of  things,  they  go  together ;  he  to  whom  ^  there  m  no  ooiw 
demnation,"  walks  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit ;  and  he  who 
experiences  the  <<  abounding  of  the  grace  of  Grod"  in  his  pudon,  ii 
^  dead  to  sin,"  and  cannot,  therefore,  continue  therein*  Tliis  is  the 
effect  of  the  faith  that  justifies ;  from  that  alone,  as  it  brings  us  to  Chriit 
our  deliverer,  our  entire  dehverance  from  sin  can  follow ;  and  dins  the 
doctrine  of  faith  becomes  exclusively  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  and  poioto 
out  the  only  remedy  for  sin's  dominion. 

It  is  true,  that  some  colour  would  be  given  to  the  contrary  opimoo, 
were  it  to  be  admitted,  that  this  act  of  faith,  followed  by  our  juatificatiott» 
did  indefeasibly  settle  our  right  to  eternal  blessedness  by  a  title  not  to 
be  vitiated  by  any  future  transgression ;  but  this  doctrine,  which  fonni 
a  part  of  the  theory  of  the  Calvinists,  we  shall,  in  its  place,  show  to  be 
unscriptural.  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  it  has  no  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  though  so  often  igmnantly 
identified  with  it.  Our  probation  is  not  terminated  by  our  paidoo. 
Wilful  sin  will  infallibly  plunge  us  again  into  condemnation,  with  height- 
ened aggravations  and  hazards ;  and  he  only  retains  this  state  of  fiivoiir 
who  continues  to  believe  with  that  same  faith  which  brings  back  to  him, 
not  only  the  assurances  of  Grod's  mercy,  but  the  continually  renewing 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures, 
needs  not,  therefore,  any  of  those  guards  and  cautions  which  we  have 
enumerated  above,  and  which  all  invdve  serious  errors,  which  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  point  out. 

1.  The  error  of  the  Romish  Chureh  is  to  confound  justification  and 

aanctification.   So  the  council  of  Trent  declaresi  that  "justificatioo  is  not 
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only  the  remisflion  of  sins,  but  also  the  sanctification  of  the  inner  man ; 
and  that  the  only  formal  cause  of  justification  is  the  righteousness  of  God, 
BOl  that  whereby  he  is  just,  but  that  by  which  he  makes  us  just  ;**  that 
is,  inherently  so.     That  justification  and  sanctification  go  together,  we 
have  seen ;  but  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  council.     Their  doctrine 
IB,  that  man  is  made  just  or  holy»  and  then  justified.    The  answer  to 
tins  has  been  already  given.     God  ^'justifieth  the  ungodly  ;^^  and  the 
Scriptures  plainly  mean  by  justification,  not  sanctification,  but  simply 
the  remission  of  sin,  as  already  established.     The  passages,  also,  aboTe 
qooted,  show  that  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  reverse  the  order  of  the 
Scriptures.    The  sanctification  which  constitutes  a  man  inherently  right, 
eoos,  is  concomitant  with  justification,  but  does  not  precede  it     Before 
«i  condemnation''  is  taken  away,  he  cries  out,  **  O  wretched  man  that  1 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ;"  when  <<  there 
is  now  no  condemnation,"  he  *'  walks  not  afler  the  flesh,  but  afler  the 
Spirit."    In  the  nature  of  things,  too,  justification  and  sanctification  are 
distinct.    The  active  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  taken  in  itself,  either 
habitually  or  actually,  and  as  inherent  in  us,  can  in  nowise  be  justifica- 
tioD,  for  justification  is  the  remission  of  sins.     Grod  gave  this  Spirit  to 
angels,  he  gave  it  to  Adam  in  the  day  of  creation,  and  this  Spirit  did 
sanctify,  and  now  doth  sanctify  the  blessed  angels,  yet  this  sanctification 
is  not  remission.    Sanctification  cannot  be  the  formal  cause  of  justifica- 
tion, any  more  than  justification  can  be  the  formal  cause  of  glorification ; 
tor  however  all  these  may  be  connected,  they  are  things  perfectly  dis- 
tmct  and  different  in  their  nature.     <*  There  be  two  kinds  of  Christian 
righteousness,"  says  Hooker,  ^  the  one  without  us,  which  we  have  by 
imputation ;  the  other  in  us,  which  consisteth  of  fiuth,  hope,  and  charity, 
and  other  Christian  virtues.     God  giveth  us  both  the  one  justice  and 
fhe  other ;  the  one  by  accepting  us  for  righteous  in  Christ,  the  other 
by  working  Christian  righteousness  in  us."  (Discourse  of  JitstificaUon.) 
2.  To  the  next  opinion,  that  justifying  faith,  in  the  Christian  sense, 
includes  works  of  evangelical  obedience,  and  is  not,  therefore,  simple 
affiance  or  fiducial  assent,  the  answer  of  Whitby  is  forcible : — *'  The 
Scripture  is  express  and  frequent  in  the  assertion,  that  believers  are  justi- 
fied by  faith,  in  which  expression  either  faith  must  include  works,  or  evan- 
gelical obedience,  or  it  doth  not :  if  it  doth  not,  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone ; 
and  that  it  doth  not  formally  include  works  of  evangelical  righteousness 
appears,  1.  From  the  plain  distinction  which  the  Scripture  puts  between 
fliem,  when  it  informs  us  that  faith  works  by  love,  is  shown  forth  by  our 
works,  and  exhorts  us  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  to  virtue  knowledge ; 
and,  2.  Because  it  is  not  reasonable  to  conceive,  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  making  use  of  a  word  which  had  a  known  and  fixed  import, 
i^ould  mean  more  by  this  word  than  what  it  signified  in  common  use^ 

as  siue  ihey  must  have  done,  had  they  included  in  the  meaning  of  the 
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woid  the  whole  of  oulr  evangelical  righteouflness."  {Prefaee  to  GalaiiaiM.) 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  in  every  discourse  of  St  Paul,  as  to  our  yuA> 
fication,  faith  and  works  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  fiiither,  that 
his  argument  necessarily  excludes  worics  of  evangelical  obedieooe.  For 
as  it  clearly  excludes  all  works  of  ceremonial  law,  so  also  all  woiIlb  of 
obedience  to  the  moral  law ;  and  that  not  with  any  reference  to  their 
degree,  as  perfect  or  imperfect,  but  with  reference  to  their  nature  ai 
works ;  so  then,  for  this  same  reason  must  all  works  of  evangelical 
obedience  be  excluded  from  the  office  of  justifying,  for  they  are  dsa 
moral  works,  works  of  obedience  to  the  same  law,  which  is  in  force 
under  the  Gospel ;  and  however  they  may  be  performed ;  whether  bj 
the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  or  without  that  assistance ;  whether  they 
spring  from  faith  or  any  other  principle,  these  are  mere  circumstaDcea 
which  alter  not  the  nature  of  the  acts  themselves,  they  are  wark»  adD, 
and  are  opposed  by  the  apostle  to  grace  BndfaUh.  <*  And  if  by  graice, 
then  it  is  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace ;  but  if 
it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  (of)  grace,  otherwise  woric  is  no  mora 
work,*'  Rom.  xi,  6. 

8.  A  third  notion  which  has  been  adopted  to  guard  the  doetrine  of 
justification  by  foith  is,  that  foith  apprehends  and  appropriates  foe 
merits  of  Christ  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  our  imperfect  obefi* 
ence.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  sincere  endeavour  after  obedience, 
and  in  this  the  required  guard  is  supposed  to  lie ;  but  to  secure  justifi- 
cation where  obedience  is  still  imperfect  though  sincere,  requires  ftifo* 

It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  theory,  that  no  intimation  is  given 
of  it  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  indeed  contradicted  by  it.  Either  this  sincere 
and  imperfect  obedience  has  its  share  in  our  justification,  or  it  has  not; 
if  it  has,  we  are  justified  by  worlcs  and  faith  united,  which  has  just  been 
disproved ;  if  it  has  not,  then  we  are  justified  by  foith  alone,  in  the  man* 
ner  before  explained. 

4.  The  last  error  referred  to  is  that  which  represents  foith  as,  per  ae, 
the  necessary  root  of  obedience :  so  that  justification  by  faith  alone 
may  be  allowed ;  but  then  the  guard  against  abuse  is  said  to  lie  in  tlus, 
that  true  faith  is  itself  so  eminent  a  virtue,  that  it  naturally  produces 
good  works. 

The  objection  to  this  statement  lies  not  indeed  so  much  to  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  it,  or  to  what  is  perhaps  intended 
by  most  of  those  who  so  speak,  for  similar  modes  of  expression  we  find 
in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  elder  divines  of  the  reformation,  who 
most  strenuously  advocated  justification  by  faith  alone ;  but  to  the  view 
under  which  it  is  presented.  Faith,  when  genuine,  is  necessarily  the 
'<  root  cmd  mother  of  obedience ;"  good  works  of  every  kind,  without 
exception,  do  also  necessarily  spring  from  it ;  but  though  we  say  necee* 

fonU^,  yet  we  do  not  say  tuUuraUy.    The  error  lies  in  considering  foith 
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in  Christ  as  so  eminently  a  virtue^  so  great  an  act  of  obedience,  that  it 
must  always  argue  a  converted  and  renewed  state  of  mind  wherever  it 
exists,  from  which,  therefore,  obedience  must  flow.  We  have,  however, 
seen  that  regeneration  does  not  precede  justification ;  that  till  justifica- 
tion man  is  under  bondage,  and  that  he  does  not  "  walk  after  the  Spirit," 
mitil  he  is  so  <*  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  that  to  him  **  there  is  now  no  con- 
demnation ;"  yet  faith,  all  acknowledge,  must  precede  justification,  and 
il  cannot,  therefore,  presuppose  a  regenerate  state  of  mind.  The  truth, 
then,  is,  that  faith  does  not  produce  obedience  by  any  virtue  there  is  in 
ky  JKT  se ;  nor  as  it  supposes  a  previous  renewal  of  heart ;  but  as  it 
unites  to  Christ,  gives  us  a  personal  interest  in  the  covenant  of  God's 
mercy,  and  obtains  for  us,  as  an  accomplished  condition,  our  justifica- 
tioo,  firom  which  flow  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  regeneration 
of  our  nature.  The  strength  of  faith  lies  not,  then,  in  what  it  is  in  itself, 
bal  in  what  it  interests  us  in ;  it  necessarily  leads  to  good  works,  because 
ii  necessarily  leads  to  justification,  on  which  immediately  follows  our 
*new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good  works,  that  we  may  walk  in 
them." 

There  are  yet  a  few  theories  on  the  subject  of  justification  to  be 
stated  and  examined,  which,  however,  the  principles  already  established 
wiD  enaUe  us  briefly  to  dismiss. 

Tliat  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  confounds  sanctification  with 
justification,  has  been  alreadjr  noticed.  The  influence  of  this  theory 
may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  some  leading  divines  of  the  English 
Church,  who  were  not  fiilly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers 
on  this  great  point,  such  as  Bishop  Taylor,  Achbishop  Tillotson,  and 
others,  who  make  regeneration  necessary  to  justification ;  and  also  in 
many  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  nonconformist  class,  who  make  regene 
ration,  also,  to  precede  justification,  though  not  like  the  former,  as 
oondition  of  it. 

The  source  of  this  error  appears  to  be  twofold. 

It  arises,  first,  from  a  loose  and  general  notion  of  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and,  secondly,  from  ccmfounding  that  change 
which  true  evangelical  repentance  doubtless  implies,  with  regeneration 
itself.     A  few  observations  will  dissipate  these  erroneous  impressions. 

As.  to  those  previous  changes  of  mind  and  conduct,  which  they  often 
argue  from,  as  proving  a  new  state  of  mind  and  character,  they  are  far 
firom  marking  that  defined  and  unequivocal  state  of  renovation,  which 
our  Lord  expresses  by  the  phrases  <*  bom  again,"  and  <*  bom  of  the  Spi- 
rit," and  which  St.  Paul  evidently  explains  by  being  ^  created  anew," 
**  a  new  creation ;"  "  living  ajler  the  Spirit,"  and  **  walking  in  the  Spi- 
rit." In  the  established  order  in  which  God  efiects  this  mighty  renova- 
tion of  a  nature  previously  conrupt,  in  answer  to  prayers  directed  to 
with  confidence  in  his  promises  to  that  eflect  in  Christ  Jesus,  there 
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must  be  a  previous  process,  which  divines  have  called  hf  the  expieaifi 
names  of  **  awakenings"  and  ^  conviction ;"  that  is,  the  deep  of  indiAr- 
mice  to  spiritual  concerns  is  removed,  and  convictioD  of  the  sad  tu$M 
of  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  hitherto  lived  in  sin,  and  under  die  safe 
dominion  of  a  carnal  and  earthly  mind,  is  fixed  in  the  jodgmoot  aid 
the  conscience.  From  this  arises  an  altered  and  a  corrected  view  «f 
things ;  apprehension  of  danger ;  desire  of  dehverance ;  abhomooe  of 
the  evils  of  the  heart  and  the  life ;  strong  efforts  fi>r  fineedom,  reailsd 
however  by  the  bondage  of  established  habits  and  innate  corrapCioiis ;  aid 
a  still  deeper  sense,  in  consequence,  of  the  need  not  only  of  pardon,  bit 
of  that  almighty  and  renewing  influence  idiich  alone  can  eflbet  the  d»- 
sired  change.  It  is  in  this  state  of  mind,  that  the  prayer  beoomes  at 
once  heartfelt  and  appropriate,  '*  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  ui 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 

But  all  this  is  not  regeneration ;  it  is  rather  the  efl^  of  the  fiill  aid 
painful  discovery  of  the  want  of  it ;  nor  will  ^  firuits  meet  for  repeat* 
ance,"  the  eflects  of  an  alarmed  conscience,  and  of  a  corrected  judg- 
ment ;  the  efforts  to  be  right,  however  imperfect ;  which  are  the  agos, 
we  also  grant,  of  sincerity,  prove  more  than  that  the  preparatoiy  pro- 
cess is  going  on  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  SpiriL    Others  mj 
endeavour  to  persuade  a  person  in  this  state  of  mind  thai  he  is  regene- 
rate, but  the  absence  of  love  to  Grod  as  his  reconciled  Fadier ;  the  erib 
which  he  detests  having  still,  in  many  respects,  the  dominion  over  Urn; 
the  resistance  of  his  heart  to  the  unaccustomed  yoke,  when  the  sbup 
pangs  of  his  convictions  do  not,  for  the  moment,  arm  him  mih  new 
powers  of  contest ;  his  pride ;  his  remaining  self  righteousness  ;  his  n- 
kictance  to  be  saved  wholly  as  a  sinner,  whose  repentance  and  all  its 
5ruits,  however  exact  and  copious,  merit  nothing ;  all  assure  him,  tint 
even  should  he  often  feel  that  he  is  **  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God," 
he  has  not  entered  it ;  that  his  burden  is  not  removed  ;  that  his  bonds 
are  not  broken  ;  that  he  is  not  *^  walking  in  the  Spirit  ;**  that  he  is  at 
best  but  a  struggling  slave,  not  **  the  Lord's  free  man.''     But  there  is  a 
point  which,  when  passed,  changes  the  scene.     He  believes  whoDy  io 
Christ ;  he  is  justified  by  faith ;  he  is  comforted  by  the  Spirit's  <*  wit- 
nessing with  his  spirit,"  that  he  is  now  a  child  of  God ;  he  servea  God 
firom  filial  love ;  he  has  received  new  powers ;  the  chain  of  his  bondage 
is  broken,  and  he  is  delivered ;  he  walks  not  after  the  flesh,  but  afltf 
the  Spirit;  he  is  '*  dead  to  sin,  and  cannot  continue  longer  theretn; 
and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  in  him — ^  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleoM 
goodness,  meekness,  ftdth,  temperance."     He  is  now,  and  not  till  now, 
in  A  REGENERATE  STATE,  as  that  ststo  is  doscribod  in  the  Scriptures* 
Before  he  was  a  seeker,  now  he  has  obtained  what  he  sought ;  and  be 
obtains  it  concomitantly  with  justification. 

Still  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that,  call  this  previous  state  what  yoo  WiD, 
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eidMr  regeooradoQ  or  repentance,  it  is  necessary  to  justification  ;  and, 
dMrelbre,  justification  is  not  by  faith  alone.  We  answer,  that  we  can- 
not call  it  a  regenerated  state,  a  being  «  bom  of  the  Spirit,"  for  the 
Scriptures  do  not  so  designate  it ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  fruits  of  the 
9pirit  do  not  belong  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  an  absence,  not  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  for  all  has  its  origin  there,  but  of  that  work  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  we  are  **  bom  again"  strictly  and  properly.  Nor  is 
the  connection  of  this  preparatory  process  with  justification  of  the  same 
ntnre  as  that  of  faith  with  justification.  It  is  necessary,  it  is  tree,  as 
heuiDg  the  word  is  necessary,  for  *<  faith  cometh  by  hearing ;"  and  it  is 
neccosary  as  leading  to  prayer,  and  to  faith,  for  prayer  is  the  language 
of  discovered  want,  and  faith  in  another,  in  the  sense  of  tmst,  is  the  re- 
mit of  self  diffidence,  and  self  despair ;  but  it  is  necessary  remotely, 
not  immediately.  This  distinction  is  clearly  and  accurately  expressed  by 
Mr.  Wesley.  {Farther  Appeal,  ^c.)  **  And  yet  I  allow  you  this,  that 
ildioiigh  both  repentance  and  the  fruits  thereof,  are,  in  some  sense,  ne- 
eoMoy  before  justification,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  neces- 
my  in  the  same  sense,  nor  in  the  same  degree  with  faith.  Not  in  the 
nme  degree ;  for  in  whatever  moment  a  man  believes,  in  the  Christian 
mse  of  the  word,  he  is  justified }  his  sins  are  blotted  out ;  his  faith  is 
eoonled  to  him  for  righteousness.  But  it  is  not  so  at  whatever  moment 
he  mpeatSf  or  brings  forth  any  or  all  the  fruits  of  repentance.  Faith 
■lone,  therefore  justifies,  which  repentance  alone  does  not ;  much  less 
mxy  outward  wc  irk ;  and  consequently  none  of  these  are  necessary  to 
jostification  in  the  same  degree  as  faith.  Nor  in  the  same  sense ;  for 
none  of  these  has  so  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  justification  as 
fiutk.  Tliis  is  proximately  necessary  thereto ;  repentance  and  its  fruits, 
mnolleZjf,  as  these  are  necessary  to  the  increase  and  continuance  of  faith. 
And  even  in  this  sense,  these  are  only  necessary  on  supposition  that 
tfiere  is  time  and  opportunity  for  them  ;  for  in  many  instances  there  is 
not ;  but  Grod  cuts  short  his  woric,  and  foith  prevents  the  fmits  of  repent- 
ance. So  that  the  general  proposition  is  not  overthrown,  but  clearly 
established  by  these  concessions,  and  we  conclude  still,  both  on  the 
■nthority  of  Scripture  and  the  Chiurch,  that  faith  alone  is  the  proximate 
eondition  of  justification."  {Sermons.) 

If  regeneration,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Scripture,  and  not 
kxwely  and  vaguely,  as  by  many  divines,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is 
then  a  concomitant  of  justification,  it  cannot  be  a  condition  of  it ;  and 
as  we  have  shown,  that  all  the  changes  which*  repentance  implies,  fall 
short  of  regeneration,  ^repentance  is  not  an  evidence  of  a  regenerate 
state;  and  thus  the  theory  of  justification  by  regeneration  is  untenable. 
A  second  theory,  not  indeed  substantially  different  fiom  the  former,  but 
pot  into  dififerent  phrase,  and  more  formally  laboured,  is  that  of  Bisnop 

Bull,  which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  controversy  of  his  day,  upon  tne 
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pablicadoQ  of  his  Harmonia  ApostoUca ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  left 
the  deepest  impress  upon  the  views  of  the  clergy  of  the  English  Churdi, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  obscure  her  true  doctrine, 
as  contained  in  her  articles  and  homilies,  on  this  leading  point  of  expe- 
rimental theology.  This  theory  is  professedly  that  of  justificatioa  by 
works,  with  these  qualifications,  that  the  works  are  evangelical,  or  such 
as  proceed  from  faith ;  that  they  are  done  by  the  asajstapce  of  Uie  Spi- 
rit of  God ;  and  that  such  works  are  not  meritorious,  but  a  necesoiiy 
condition  of  justification.  To  establish  this  hypothesis,  it  was  neoes. 
sary  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  leaned  prelate 
just  mentioned,  therefore,  reverses  the  usual  practice  of  coouneataton^ 
which  is  to  reconcile  St.  James  to  St  Paul  on  the  doctrine  of  juatifici- 
tion ;  and  assuming  thafr  St.  James  speaks  clearly  and  exjdipitlyy  and 
St.  Paul,  on  this  point,  things  **  hard  to  be  undecstood  ;"  he  interprets 
the  latter  by  the  former,  and  reconciles  St.  Paul  to  St.  James.  Accord- 
ing then  to  this  opinion,  St  James  explicitly  asserts  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification of  sinfiil  men  before  Grod  by  the  works  which  proceed  firao 
faith  in  Christ :  St  Paul,  therefore,  when  he  denies  that  man  eao  be 
justified  by  works,  refers  simply  to  works  of  obedience  to  the  Mossic 
law  ;  and  by  the  faith  which  justifies,  he  means  the  worics  which  spring 
from  faith.     Thus  the  two  apostles  are  harmonized  by  Bishop  BuJL 

The  main  pillar  of  this  scheme  is,  that  St  James  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  justification  before  God  by  works  springing  firom  faith  in  Christ;  and 
as  it  is  necessary  in  a  discourse  on  justification,  to  ascertain  the  meiB- 
ing  of  this  apostle,  in  the  passages  referred  to,  both  because  his  words 
may  appear  to  form  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fiiith 
alone,  which  we  have  established ;  and,  also,  on  account  of  the  mialf><M^- 
ing  statements  which  are  found  in  many  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  .apostles,  this  may  be  a  proper  place 
for  that  inquiry ;  the  result  of  which  will  show,  Uiat  Bislu>p  Bull  and 
the  divines  of  that  school,  have  as  greatly  mistaken  St  James  as  they 
have  mistaken  St.  Paul. 

We  observe  then,  1.  That  to  interpret  St  Paul  by  St  James,  involves 
this  manifest  absurdity,  that  it  is  interpreting  a  writer  who  treats  pro- 
fessedly,  and  in  a  set  discourse,  on  the  subject  in  question,  the  justifica- 
tion of  a  sinful  man  before  God,  by  a  writer  who,  if  he  could  be  aUow. 
ed  to  treat  of  that  subject  with  the  same  design,  does  it  but  incidentally. 
This  itself  makes  it  clear,  that  the  great  axiomatay  the  principles  of  tliis 
doctrine,  must  be  first  sought  for  in  the  writer  who  enters  professedly, 
and  by  copious  argument,  into  the  inquiry. 

But,  2.  The  two  apostles  do  not  engage  in  the  same  argument,  and 

for  this  reason,  that  they  are  not  addressing  themselves  to  persons  in 

the  same  circumstances.     St.  Paul  addresses  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who 

sought  justification  by  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  moral  and  cei^ 
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monial ;  proves  that  all  men  are  guilty,  and  that  neither  Jew  nor  Geiu 
tile  can  be  justified  by  works  of  obedience  to  any  law,  and  that  there- 
fitre  justification  must  be  by  faith  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  St. 
James,  having  to  do,  in  his  epistle  with  such  as  professed  the  Christian 
&ith  and  justification  by  it,  but  erring  dangerously  about  the  nature  of 
fiiith,  affirming  that  faith,  in  the  sense  of  opinion  or  mere  belief  of  doc- 
trine, would  save  them,  though  they  should  remain  destitute  of  a  real 
change  in  the  moral  frame  and  constitution  of  their  minds,  and  give  no 
efidence  of  this  in  a  holy  life,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  plead 
the  renovation  of  man's  nature,  and  evangelical  obedience,  as  the  ne- 
cessary fruits  of  real  or  living  faith.  The  question  discussed  by  St. 
Fkul  is,  whether  works  would  justify ;  that  by  St.  James  is,  whether  a 
dead  faith,  the  mere  faith  of  assent  would  save. 

8.  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  do  not  use  the  term  justification  in  the 
same  sense.  The  former  uses  it  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  pardon  of  sin, 
the  accepting  and  treating  as  righteous  one  who  is  guilty  but  penitent. 
But,  that  St.  James  does  not  speak,  of  this  kind  of  justification  is  most 
evident,  finom  his  reference  to  the  case  of  Abraham.  ^  Was  not  Abra- 
ham, our  father,  justified  by  works,  when  he  had  offered  Isaac  his  son 
upon  the  altar  V*  Does  St.  James  mean,  that  Abraham  was  then  justi- 
fied in  the  sense  of  being  forgiven  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  St.  Paul,  when 
^peaking  of  the  justification  of  Abraham,  in  the  sense  of  his  forgive- 
ness before  God,  by  the  imputation  of  his  faith  for  righteousness,  fixes 
that  event  many  years  previously,  even  before  Isaac  was  bom,  and  when 
the  promise  of  a  seed  was  made  to  him ;  for  it  is  added  by  Moses  when 
he  gives  an  account  of  this  transaction,  Gen.  xv,  6,  <*  And  he  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."  If  then,  St. 
James  speaks  of  the  same  kind  of  justification,  he  contradicts  St.  Paul 
and  Moses,  by  implying  that  Abraham  was  not  pardoned  and  received 
into  God's  favour,  until  the  ofiering  of  Isaac.  If  no  one  will  maintain 
this,  then  the  justification  of  Abraham,  mentioned  by  St.  James,  it  is 
plain,  does  not  mean  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  he  uses  the  term 
in  a  different  sense  to  St.  Paul. 

4.  The  only  sense,  then,  in  which  St.  James  can  take  the  term  juoti* 
fication,  when  he  says  that  Abraham  was  '<  justified  by  works,  when  he 
had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar,"  is,  that  his  works  manifested 
or  proved  that  he  was  justified,  proved  that  he  was  really  justified  by  faith, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  faith  by  which  he  was  justified,  was  not  dead 
and  inoperative,  but  living  and  active.  This  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  what  follows.  So  far  is  St.  James  from  denying  that  Abraham  was 
justified  by  the  imputation  of  his  faith  for  righteousness,  long  before  he 
offered  up  his  son  Isaac,  that  he  expressly  allows  it  by  quoting  the  pas- 
sage. Gen.  XV,  6,  in  which  this  is  said  to  have  tak^n  place  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  before ;  and  he  makes  use  of  liis  subsequent  works  in  the 
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•rgument,  ezprearij  to  illustrate  the  vital  and  obedient  nature  of  the 
fidth  by  which  he  was  at  first  justified.   **  Seest  thou  how  fiuth  wrooglit 
with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  his  faith  made  perfect,  and  the  scrip-  - 
ture  was  fvifiUedy  which  saith,  *  Abraham  believed  Grod,'  (in  a  trant- 
action  twenty-five  years  previous,)  <  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  right- 
eousness, and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God.' "    Thifl  quotatkn  of 
James,  from  Gen.  xv,  6,  demands  special  notice.  ^  And  the  scripture^" 
he  says,  **  toas  fulfilled^  which  saith,"  dec.     Whitby  paraphrasesy  ^wot 
again  fulfilled ;"  some  other  commentators  say  it  ^  was  fmce  folfiBed," 
in  the  transaction  of  Isaac,  and  at  the  previous  period  to  which  the 
quotation  refers.     These  comments  are,  however,  hasty,   darken  the 
argument   of  St.  James,  and  have,  indeed,  no  discernible  meamng 
at  all.     For  do  they  mean  that  Abraham  was  twice  justified,  in  the 
sense  of  being  twice  pardoned ;  or  that  his  justification  was  began  at 
one  of  the  periods  referred  to,  and  finished  twenty-five  years  afierwaidt 
These  are  absurdities  ;  and  if  they  will  not  maintain  them,  in  what  sense 
do  they  understand  St.  James  to -use  the  phrase,  <*  and  ike  teripUurewai 
JvlfiUed  ?"    The  scripture  alluded  to  by  St.  James  is  that  given  above, 
'<  and  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  fi>r  righteousnen." 
When  was  the  first  fulfilment  of  this  scripture^  of  which  they  ^leak?  It 
could  not  be  in  the  transaction  of  Abraham's  proper  justification,  through 
his  faith  in  the  promise  respecting  **  his  seed,"  as  mentioned.  Gen.  xv,  0, 
for  that  scripture  is  an  historical  narration  of  the  fact  of  that,  his  justifi- 
cation.    The  fact,  then,  was  not  a  fulfilment  of  that  part  of  Scripture, 
but  that  part  of  Scripture  a  subsequent  narration  of  the  &ct«     The  only 
fulfilment,  consequently,  that  it  had,  was  in  the  transaction  adduced  by 
St.  James,  the  offering  of  Isaac  ;  but  if  Abraham  had  been,  in  the  pro^ 
per  sense,  justified  then,  that  event  could  be  no  ftdfibnent,  in  their  sense, 
of  a  scripture  which  is  a  narrative  of  what  was  done  twenty-five  year^ 
before,  and  which  relates  only  to  what  God  then  did,  namely,  *<  count 
the  faith  of  Abraham  to  him  for  righteousness."  The  only  senses  in  which 
the  term  <'  fulfil"  can  be  taken  in  this  passage  arc,  that  of  aecomplisk' 
mentj  or  that  of  illustration  and  estahlishMent.     The  furst  cannot  apply 
here,  for  the  passage  is  neither  typical  nor  prophetic,  and  we  are  left, 
therefore,  to  the  second ;  '*  and  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,"  iUusirated. 
and  confirmed,  which  saith,  **  Abraham  believed  in  God,  and  it  was  im- 
puted unto  him  for  righteousness."     It  was  established  'and  confirmed 
that  he  was,  in  truth,  a  man  truly  justified  of  God,  and  that  the  faith  fay 
which  he  was  justified  was  living  and  operative. 

6.  As  St.  James  does  not  use  the  term  justification  in  the  sense  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  when  he  speaks  of  the  justification  of  Abraham  by 
works,  so  neither  can  he  use  it  in  this  sense  in  the  general  conclusion 
which  he  draws  firom  it ;  <<  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justi- 
fied, and  not  by  fidth  only.**     The  ground  on  which  he  rests  thb  general 
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iofereoce  is  the  declarative  just^icatian  of  Abraham;  which  remilted  from 
fak  lofty  act  of  obedience,  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  and  which  was  eminently 
itself  an  act  of  obedient  faith;  and  the  justification  of  which  he  speaks 
in  the  general  conclusion  of  the  argument,  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in 
the  same  sense.  He  speaks  not  of  die  act  of  being  justified  before  God, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected ;  but  of  being  proved  to  be  in  a 
manifest  and  Scripturally  approved  state  of  justification.  '*  Ye  see,  then^ 
dttU  by  works  a  man  is"  shown  to  be  in  a  '*  justified"  state ;  or  how  his 
profession  of  being  in  the  Divine  favour  is  justified  and  confirmed  **  by 
wefks^  and  not  by  faith  only,"  or  mere  doctrinal  fidth ;  not  by  the  faith 
of  mere  intellectual  assent,  not  by  the  faith  which  is  dead,  and  unpro- 
doetive  of  good  works. 

Lastly,  so  fer  are  the  two  apostles  from  being  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  that,  as  to  faith  as  well  as  works,  they  most  perfectly  agree.  St. 
James  declares,  that  no  man  can  be  saved  by  mere  faith.  But,  then,  by 
fiudi  he  means,  not  the  same  faith  to  which  St.  Paul  attributes  a  saving 
eflicacy.  His  argument  sufficiently  shows  this.  He  speaks  of  a  faith 
which  is  "  af'me^  and  ^  dead,"  St.  Paul  of  the  faith  which  is  never  alone, 
th  ^b  it  alone  jnstifieth ;  which  is  not  sdUktriOy  though  it  is  sola  in  this 
work,  as  our  old  divines  speak ;  the  faith  of  a  penitent,  humbled  man, 
ilio  not  only  yields  speculative  assent  to  the  scheme  of  Gospel  doc- 
trine, but  flies  with  confidence  to  Christ,  as  his  sacrifice  and  Redeemer, 
ixr  pardon  of  sin  and  deliverance  from  it ;  the  faith,  in  a  word,  which 
IB  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  by  which  a  true  believer  enters  into 
nd  lives  the  spiritual  life,  because  it  vitally  unites  him  to  Christ,  the 
fixmtain  of  that  life — *<  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  fieshi  I  live  by  the 
fidth  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

Hiere  is  then  no  foundation  in  the  Epistle  of  St  James  for  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  works,  according  to  Bishop  Bull's  theory.  The  other 
vguments  by  which  this  notion  has  been  supported,  are  refuted  by  the 
[mnciples  which  have  been  already  laid  down,  and  confirmed  from  the 
void  of  Gob. 

A  tiiird  theory  has,  also,  had  great  influence  in  the  Chureh  of  Eng. 
land,  and  is  to  this  day  explicitly  asserted  by  some  of  its  leading  divines 
and  prelates.  It  acknowledges  that,  provided  faith  be  understood  to  be 
■ncere  and  genuine,  men  are  justified  by  fiiith  only,  and  in  this  they 
reject  the  opinion  just  examined  ;  but  then  they  take  faith  to  be  mere 
belief,  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Grospel,  and  nothing  more.  This  is 
largely  defended  by  Whitby  in  his  preface  to  the  Galatians,  which,  in 
other  respects  ably  shows  that  justification  is  in  no  sense  by  works, 
either  natural.  Mosaic,  or  evangelical.  The  faith  by  which  we  are  jus- 
tified, he  describes  to  be  ''  a  full  assent  to,  or  firm  persuasion  of  mind 
oonceming  the  truth  of  what  is  testified  by  God  himself  respecting  our 

Lofd  Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  particular,  <<that  he  was  Christ  the  Son  of 
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God.''  **  This  was  the  faith  which  tlie  apostles  required  in  order  to  bap« 
tism ;"  "  by  this  fiuth  mea  were  put  into  the  way  of  salvatioiiy  and  if 
they  persevered  in  it,  would  obtain  it." 

Nearly  the  same  view  is  taught  by  the  present  bishop  of  Wiodieslery 
in  his  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  and  his  Elements  of  Hieologyy  and  it  ii^ 
probaUy,  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  national  clergy,  not  db> 
'  tioguished  as  evangelical,  though  with  many  it  is  also  much  niiii|^  widi 
the  scheme  of  Bishop  Bull.  "  Faith  and  belief,"  says  Bishop  Tonlineb 
<'  strictly  ^peaking  mean  the  same  thing."  If,  then,  a  penitent  heathen 
or  Jew,  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  promised  Saviour  of 
the  world,  "  having  understood  that  baptism  was  essential  to  the  hlwingi 
of  the  new  and  merciful  dispensation,  of  the  Divine  authority  of  which  ht 
was  fully  persuaded,  would  eagerly  apply  to  some  one  of  thoae  who 
were  commissioned  to  baptize ;  his  baptism,  administered  according  to 
the  appointed  form  * o  a  true  believer,  would  convey  justification ;  or  ia 
other  words,  the  baptized  person  would  receive  remissioo  of  his  pul 
sins,  would  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  be  accounted  just  and  righteooi 
in  his  sight."  {BefuUaion  of  Calvinism,  chap,  iii.)  "  Faith,  therefore^  in* 
eluding  repentance  for  former  offences,  was,  as  far  as  the  pemo  hiiii- 
self  was  concerned,  the  sole  requisite  for  justification ;  no  previous  worii 
was  enjoined ;  but  baptiEun  was  invariably  the  instrument,  or  external  fom 
by  which  justification  was  conveyed."  {RefiUaiion  ofCalvmumy  chap,  iii.) 
The  oonfusedness  and  contrariety  of  this  scheme  will  be  obvioui  to 
the  reader. 

It  will  not  be  denied  to  Dr.  Whitby,  that  the  apostles  baptized  upon 
tlie  profession  of  a  belief  in  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship  of  our  Lord ; 
nor  is  it  denied  to  Bishop  Tomline,  that  when  baptism,  in  the  case  of 
true  penitents,  was  not  only  an  outward  expression  of  the  faith  of  assent  ; 
but  accompanied  by  a  solemn  committal  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
baptized  to  Christ,  by  an  act  of  confidence,  the  power  to  do  which,  was, 
no  doubt,  often  given  as  a  part  of  the  grace  of  baptism,  justificatio? 
would  follow ;  the  real  question  is,  whether  justification  follows  mere 
assent.  This  is  wholly  contradicted  by  the  argument  of  St.  James ; 
for  if  dead  faith,  by  which  he  means  mere  assent  to  doctrine,  is  no 
evidence  of  a  justified  state,  it  cannot  be  justifying ;  which  I  take  to  be 
as  conclusive  an  argument  as  possible.  For  St.  James  does  not  deny 
ikith  to  him  who  has  faith  without  works ;  if  then  he  has  faith,  the  apostle 
Clin  mean  by  faith  nothing  else  certainly  than  assent  or  belief:  ^  Thou 
|M*llavost  there  is  one  God,  thou  doest  well ;"  and  as  this  fiiith,  according 
(o  him  is  '*  alone,"  by  faith  he  means  mere  assent  of  the  intellect.  This 
Mrgument  shows,  that  those  theologians  are  unquestionably  in  error,  who 
make  justification  the  result  of  mere  assent  to  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
^f^il^Boipel,  or  doctrinal  belief.  And  neither  Dr.  Whitby  nor  Bishop 
^^^^■tapt  aUo  to  carry  tbifl  doctrine  throughout    The  former  eon- 
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tends,  tiiat  this  assent,  when  firm  and  sincere,  most  produce  obedience ; 
but  St.  James  denies  neither  firmness  of  conviction,  nor  sincerity  to  his 
inoperative  fiuth,  and  yet,  he  tells  us,  that  it  remained  "  alone,"  and 
was  **  dead.''  Beside,  if  faith  justifies  onity  as  it  produces  obedience,  it 
does  not  justify  alone,  and  the  justifying  efficacy  lies  in  the  virtual  or 
actual  obedience  proceeding  fiom  it,  which  gives  up  Whitby's  main  posi* 
tion,  and  goes  mto  the  scheme  of  Bishop  BulL  Equally  inconsistent 
is  Biriiop  Tomline.  He  acknowledges  that  <'  belief,  or  ftith,  may  exist, 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  Christian  graces ;"  and  that "  this  faith 
does  not  justify."  How  then  will  he  mdntain  that  justification  is  by  faith 
alooe,  in  the^sense  of  belief?  Again  he  tells  us,  that  the  faith  which  is 
the  means  of  salvation,  ^is  that  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which 
produces  obedience  to  its  precepts,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  firm  reliance 
npoD  the  merits  of  Christ."  Still  farther,  that  <<  baptism  is  the  instru- 
roent  invariably  by  which  justification  is  conveyed."  {Refutation  ofCaJU 
mnm,  chap,  iii,)  Thus,  then,  we  are  first  told,  that  justifying  fiuth  is 
bdief  or  assent ;  then  that  various  other  things  are  connected  with  it  lo 
render  it  justifying,  such  as  previous  repentance,  the  power  of  producing 
obedience,  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  baptism !  All  this  con- 
fusion and  contradiction  shows,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  in  the  sense  of  belief  or  intellectual  assent  only,  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  worse  than  Antinomian  consequence, 
which  would  follow  from  the  doctrine,  its  advocates  are  obliged  so  to  ex- 
plain, and  qualify,  and  add,  as  to  make  many  approaches  to  that  true  doc- 
trine against  which  they  hurl  both  censure  and  ridicule. 

The  error  of  this  whole  scheme  lies  in  not  considering  the  essence  of 
justifying  faith  to  be  trust  or  confidence  in  Christ  as  our  sacrifice  fi>r 
an,  which,  though  Whitby  and  others  of  his  school,  have  attempted  to 
ridicule  by  calling  if  a  leaning  or  rolling  of  ourselves  upon  him  for  sal- 
vation," availing  themselves  of  the  coarse  terms  used  by  scofiers,  is  yet 
most  manifestly,  as  we  have  indeed  already  seen,  the  only  sense  in  which 
fiiith  can  be  rationally  taken,  when  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  a  means  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  is  its  object,  and  indeed  when  any  pronnse  of  God  is 
made  to  U9.  It  is  not  surely  that  we  may  merely  hdieve  that  the  death 
of  Christ  is  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  he  is  **  set  forth  as  a  propitiation," 
but  that  we  may  trwit  in  its  efficacy ;  it  is  not  that  we  may  merely  believe 
that  God  has  made  promises  to  us,  that  his  merciful  engagements  in  our 
fiivour  are  recorded ;  but  that  we  may  have  confidence  in  them,  and  thus 
be  supported  by  them.  This  was  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. **  By  fiuth  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place 
which  he  should  afler  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed,  and  he  went 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went."  His  faith  was  confidence.  **  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  (rust  in  him."  '*  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth 
the  Lord?  let  hhn  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  Vi\&GQ4«^ 
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^  Blessed  id  the  man  that  trusUth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Loid 
is."  It  is  under  this  notion  of  triMt  that  &ith  is  continually  r^prennlad 
to  us  also  in  the  New  Testament  <^  In  his  name  ^all  the  GentileB  tnuL^ 
**  For  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  tnuim 
tho  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  them 
that  believe."  **  For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  (trusted,)  and  mm 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  /  have  cmi^miUied  nolo  htm 
against  that  day."  <<  If  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  cof^idenee  stead 
&st  to  the  end." 

The  fourth  theory  which  we  may  notice,  is  that  which  lejeets  justifi- 
cation in  the  present  life,  and  defers  its  administration  to  the  last  dij. 
This  has  had  a  few,  and  but  a  few  abettors,  and  the  principel  aigomeflll 
for  it  are,  1.  That  all  the  consequences  of  sin  are  not  removed  fiea 
even  believers  in  the  present  life,  whereas  a  full  remission  of  sin  neces- 
sarily implies  the  full  and  immediate  remissioQ  of  punishmenL  2.  UmI 
if  believers  are  justified,  that  is  judged  in  the  present  life,  they  most  be 
judged  twice,  whereas  there  is  but  one  judgment,  which  is  to  lake  fdaoe 
at  Christ's  second  coming.  3.  That  the  Scriptures  speak  of  justifies 
tion  ui  the  last  day,  as  when  our  Lord  declares  **  that  every  idle  woid 
that  men  shall  speak  they  shall  give  an  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment,"  and  adds,  ''  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  (then)  be  justified,  and 
by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned." 

To  all  these  arguments,  which  a  few  words  will  refiite,  die  genera],  and, 
indeed,  sufficient  answer  is,  that  justification  in  the  sense  of  the  foigive- 
ness  of  sins,  the  only  import  of  the  term  in  question,  is  constantly  and 
explicitly  spoken  of  as  a  present  attainment.  This  is  declared  to  be  the 
case  with  Abraham  and  with  David,  by  St.  Paul ;  it  was  surely  the  case 
with  those  to  whom  our  Lord  said,  **  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;"  and 
with  her  of  whom  he  declared,  that  having  "  much  forgiven  she  loved 
much."  **  We  have,"  says  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Colossians,  ^  re- 
demption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  So  plain  a  point 
needs  no  confirmation  by  more  numerous  quotations ;  and  the  only  means 
which  the  advocates  of  the  theory  have  resorted  to  for  explaining  such 
passages  consistently  with  their  own  views,  is  absurdly,  and  we  may  add 
audaciously,  to  resolve  them  into  a  figure  of  speech  which  speaks  of  a 
future  thing  when  certain,  as  present ;  a  mode  of  interpretation  which 
sets  all  criticism  at  defiance. 

As  to  the  first  argument,  ^e  may  observe  that  it  aasumes,  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  that  all  its  consequences  should  be  imme- 
diately removed,  or  otherwise  they  assert  it  is  no  pardon  at  all.  This  is 
to  affirm,  that  to  be  freed  from  punishment  in  another  life,  and  finally, 
and  indeed  in  a  short  time,  to  be  freed  from  the  afflictions  of  this  is  not 
a  pardon ;  which  no  one  can  surely  deliberately  affirm.  Hiis  notion, 
sight  entirely  of  the  obviously  wise  ends  which  are  answered 
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by  pofltponing  the  removal  of  affliction  and  diseases  firom  those  who  are 
admitted  into  the  Divine  favour,  tiU  another  life ;  and  of  the  sauctifica- 
tion  of  all  these  to  their  benefit,  so  that  they  entirely  lose,  when  they  are 
not  the  consequence  of  new  ofiences,  their  penal  character,  and  become 
parts  of  a  merciful  discipline,  **  working  together  for  good." 

The  second  argument  assumes,  that  because  there  is  but  one  general 
judgment,  there  can  be  no  acts  of  judgment  which  are  private  and  per* 
sonaL  But  the  one  is  in  no  sense  contrary  to  the  other.  Justification 
may,  thereforOi  be  allowed  to  be  a  judicial  proceeding  under  a  merciful 
constitution,  as  before  explained,  and  yet  offer  no  obstruction  to  a  gene- 
ral, public,  and  final  judgment.  The  latter  indeed  grows  out  of  the 
former ;  for  since  this  offer  of  mercy  is  made  to  all  men  by  the  Gospel, 
they  are  accountable  for  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  it,  which  it  is  a 
part  of  the  general  judgment  to  exhibit,  that  the  righteousness  of  God, 
in  the  punishment  of  them  *'  that  believe  not  the  Gospel,"  may  be  de- 
monstrated and  the  ground  of  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  been  sin- 
ners, as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  be  declared.  We  may  also 
farther  observe,  that  so  far  is  the  appointment  of  one  general  judgment 
irom  interfering  with  acts  of  judgment  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Most 
High  as  the  governor  of  men,  that  he  is  constantly  judging  men,  both 
as  individuals  and  nations,  and  distributing  to  them  both  rewards  and 
punishments. 

The  argument  from  the  justification  of  men  at  the  last  day,  proceeds, 
also,  upon  a  false  assumption.  It  takes  justification  then  and  now  for 
the  same  act ;  and  it  supposes  it  to  proceed  upon  the  same  principle ; 
neither  of  which  is  true. 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  the  same  act  The  justification  of  believers 
b  this  life,  is  the  remission  of  sins ;  but  where  are  we  taught  that 
remission  of  sins  is  to  be  attained  in  the  day  of  judgment  ?  Plainly 
nowhere,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  in  opposition  to  this 
notion,  for  it  confines  our  preparation  for  judgment  to  the  present  life 
only.  When  our  Lord  says,  **  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,"  he 
does  not  mean  "  by  thy  words  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven ;"  and  if  this  is 
not  maintained  the  passage  is  of  no  force  in  the  aigument. 

2.  Justification  at  the  last  day,  does  not  proceed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  concluded  to  be  the  continuance  of  the 
same  act,  commenced  on  earth.  Justification  at  the  last  day  is,  on  all 
hands,  allowed  to  be  by  works ;  but,  if  that  justification  mean  the  pardon 
of  sin,  then  the  pardon  of  sin  is  by  works  and  not  by  faith,  a  doctrine 
we  have  already  refuted  from  the  clear  evidence  of  Scripture  itself.  The 
justification  of  the  last  day  is,  therefore,  not  the  pardon  of  sin ;  for  if 
our  sins  are  previously  pardoned,  we  then  need  no  pardon ;  if  they  are 
not  pardoned,  no  provision  for  their  remission  then  remains.  Anc^  as 
this  justification  is  not  pardon,  neither  is  it  acquittal ;  for,  as  to  those 
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sins  of  which  the  wicked  have  not  been  guilty,  they  will  not  be  aoqmt- 
ted  of  them,  because  an  all-wise  God  will  not  chaige  them  with  tiioeeof 
which  they  have  not  been  guilty,  and  there  can  be  no  acquittal  as  to 
thoae  they  have  committed.  Believers  will  not  be  acquitted  of  the  na 
for  which  they  have  obtained  forgiveness,  because  they  will  not  be 
charged  upon  them :  <*  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth."  So  far  from  their  being  arraigned  as 
sinners,  that  their  justification  on  earth  may  be  formally  pleaded  for  their 
acquittal  at  the  last  day,  that  the  very  circumstances  of  the  judgment 
will  b^  a  public  recognition,  from  its  very  commencement,  of  their  par* 
don  and  acceptance  upon  earth.  ^  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first" 
**  They  rise  to  glory,  not  to  shame,"  their  bodies  being  made  like  milo 
Christ's  **  glorious  body."  Those  that  sleep  in  Christ  lAiall  **  God  bring 
with  him,"  in  his  train  of  triumph ;  they  shall  be  set  on  his  ^  right  hand,* 
in  token  of  acceptance  and  favour ;  and  of  the  books  which  shall  be 
opened,  one  is  <*  the  book  of  life,"  in  which  their  names  have  been  pre- 
viously recorded.  It  follows,  then,  that  our  justification  at  the  last  day* 
if  we  must  still  use  that  phrase,  which  has  little  to  support  it  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  might  be  well  substituted  for  others  less  equivocal,  can  only  be 
declarative,  approbatory^  and  remunerative.  Declarative,  as  recogniaD^ 
in  the  manner  just  stated,  the  justification  of  believers  on  earth ;  appre 
batory  of  their  works  of  faith  and  love ;  and  remunerative  of  them,  as 
made  graciously  rewardaUe,  in  their  different  measures,  by  the  evang^ 
lical  constitution. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  an  argument  against  the  doc 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  in  favour  of  justification  by  frith 
and  works,  which  is  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day : — **  If 
works  wrought  through  faith  are  the  ground  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
us  in  that  day,  then  they  are  a  necessary  condition  of  our  justification." 
This  is  an  argument  which  has  been  built  much  upon,  from  Bi^op  Bull 
to  the  present  day.  Its  fallacy  lies  in  considering  the  works  of  beliefers 
as  the  only,  or  chief  ground  of  that  sentence ;  that  is,  the  administra 
tion  of  eternal  hfe  to  them  in  its  different  degrees  of  glory  at  the  coming 
of  Christ.  That  it  ib  not  so,  is  plain  from  those  express  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  represent  eternal  life  as  the  fruit  of  Christ's  atonement, 
and  the  gift  of  God  through  him.  **  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through 
feith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gifl  of  God,  not  of  works,"  dec 
"  Why,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  might  he  not  have  said,  by  grace  are  ye 
saved,  through  "faith  and  works ;  it  were  as  easy  to  say  the  one  as  the 
other."  (9)     If  our  works  are  the  sole  ground  of  that  sentence  of  eter- 

(9)  The  reader  will  alro  recollect  Rom.  vi,  33*  **Tlie  wagee  of  ain  ia  deatk; 
but  the  gift  of  Qod  is  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Josus  Chriat."    The  follow- 
ing paaaages  expressly  make  the  atonement  of  ClirUt  the  ground  of  our  title  to 
sternal  life.    '*  By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  plaoe«  havinf 
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nal  life,  then  is  the  reward  of  righteousness  of  debt  according  to  the  law 
of  worksy  and  not  of  grace ;  but  if  of  grace,  then  works  are  not  the  sde 
or  chief  ground  of  our  final  reward.  If  of  debt,  we  claim  in  our  own 
right ;  and  the  works  rewarded  must  be  in  every  sense  our  own ;  but 
good  works  are  not  our  own  works ;  we  are  **  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works  ;'*  and  derive  all  the  power  to  do  them  from  him.  Iff 
then,  we  have  not  the  right  of  reward  in  ourselves,  we  have  it  in  ano- 
ther ;  and  thus  we  again  come  to  another  and  higher  ground  of  the  final 
sentence  than  the  works  wrought  even  by  them  that  believe,  namely, 
the  covenant  right  which  we  derive  from  Christ — bright  grounded  on 
pfomiae.  If  then  it  is  asked,  in  what  sense  good  works  are  any  ground 
at  all  of  the  final  sentence  of  eternal  life,  we  answer,  they  are  so  seconda*- 
lily  and  subordinately,  1.  As  evidences  of  that  faith  and  that  justified 
aCate  fitxn  which  akme  truly  good  works  can  spring.  2.  As  qualifying 
08  for  heaven ;  they  and  the  principles  firom  which  they  spring  consti- 
tuting our  holiness,  our  "  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.**  8.  As  rewardable ;  but  still  of  grace  not  of  debt,  of  promise  not 
of  our  own  right,  since  after  all  we  have  done,  though  we  had  tived  and 
flufiered  as  the  apostles  to  whom  the  words  were  first  addressed,  we  are 
commanded  to  confess  ourselves  <<  unprofitable  servants."  In  this  sense 
good  works,  though  they  have  no  part  in  the  office  of  justifying  the  un- 
godly, that  is,  in  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sin,  are  necessary  to  salvation, 
though  they  are  not  the  ground  of  it  As  they  are  pleasing  to  Grod,  so 
are  they  approved  and  rewarded  by  God.  <*  They  prevent  future  guilt, 
but  take  away  no  former  guilt,  evidence  our  ftith  and  title  to  everlast- 
mg  g^ry,  strengthen  our  union  with  Christ  because  they  strengthen 
fiuth,  confirm  our  hope,  glorify  God,  give  good  example  to  men,  make  us 
more  capable  of  communion  with  God,  give  some  content  to  our  con* 
sciences,  and  there  is  happiness  in  the  doing  of  them,  and  in  the  remem- 
brance of  them  when  done.  Blessed  are  they  who  always  abound  in 
them,  for  they  know  that  their  labour' is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Tet 
Bellarmin,  though  a  great  advancer  of  merit,  thought  it  the  safest  way 
to  put  our  sole  trust  not  in  these  good  works,  but  in  Christ.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  only  the  safest,  but  the  only  way  so  to  do,  if  we  would  be  justified 
before  God.  True,  we  shall  be  judged  according  to  our  works,  but  it 
doth  not  follow  that  we  shall  be  justified  by  our  works.  God  did  never 
ordain  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  sincere  faith  in  Christ,  to 
accpiire  a  right  unto  the  remission  of  sin  and  eternal  life ;  but  to  be  a 
means  by  which  we  may  obtain  possession  of  the  rewards  he  hath  pro- 
mised." (Lawwn'i  Theo-Politica.) 

obtained  eternal  redemption  for  ub.**  "  He  it  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testa, 
ment,  that,  by  meant  of  death,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promim 
of  eternal  inheritance,**  Heb.  ix,  12-15.  **  Christ  died  for  us,  that  whether  wo 
wake  or  sleep,  we  should  live  together  with  Aim,**  1  Theit.  t,  10. 
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The  last  theory  of  justification  to  which  it  is  neceaBary  to  ad?«^  ii 
that  comprised  in  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taybr,  of  Norwich,  in  his  Kej  to 
the  Apostolic  Writings.  It  is,  that  aU  such  phrasea  as  to  elect,  od, 
adopt,  justify,  sanctify,  ^m^,  are  to  he  taken  to  express  that  Chuich  lal^ 
tjon  into  which,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  bdieviDg  Jem 
and  Gentiles  were  brought;  that  they  are  ^antecedent  Uesaoi^" 
enjoyed  by  all  professed  Christians,  though,  unless  they  avail  themnhvi 
of  these  privileges  for  the  purposes  of  personal  hoUneai^  they  cannot  be 
saved. 

Tliis  scheme  is,  in  many  respects,  delusive  and  abrard,  as  it  ooa- 
founds  collective  privileges  with  those  attainments  which  fitidi  their 
natore  can  only  be  personal.  If  w«  allow  that  with  respect  to  **  defr 
tion,"  for  instance,  it  may  have  a  plausibility,  because  natioos  of  moi 
may  be  elected  to  peculiar  privileges  of  a  religious  kind;  ytd  with 
respect  to  the  others,  as  "justification,"  dec,  the  notion  requires  bo 
lengthened  refutation.  Justification  is,  as  the  Apostle  Faul  atateB  it, 
pardon  of  sin ;  but  are  the  sins  of  nations  pardoned,  becanse  they  an 
professedly  Christian  ?  This  is  a  personal  attainment,  and  can  be  no 
other,  and  collective  justification,  by  Church  privileges,  is  a  wild  draaa^ 
wliich  mocks  and  trifles  with  the  Scriptures.  According  to  this  seheoe^ 
there  is  a  Scriptural  sense  in  which  the  most  proftine  and  immoral  dmI} 
provided  he  profess  himself  a  Christian,  may  be  said  to  be  justified^ 
that  is,  pardoned ;  sanctified,  that  is,  made  holy ;  and  adopted,  that  k 
made  a  child  of  God ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Benefits  derived  to  Man  from  the  Atonement— rCoNcoMmMTS 

OF  Justification. 

The  leading  blessings  concomitant  with  justification,  are  XBGBNnA* 

tion  and  adoption  ;  with  respect  to  which  we  may  observe  generally* 

;  that  although  we  must  distinguish  them  as  being  difibrent  from  eacl^ 

<  other,  and  from  justification,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  separated.    T\iey 

■•  occur  at  the  some  time,  and  they  all  enter  into  the  experience  of  thi^ 

/    same  person ;  so  that  no  man  is  justified  without  being  regenerated  anJ 

I    adopted,  and  no  man  is  regenerated  and  made  a  son  of  God,  who  is  not 

'    justified.     Whenever  they  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they,  thereforSr 

involve  and  imply  each  other ;  a  remark  which  may  preserve  us  from 

some  errors.     Thus,  with  respect  to  our  heirship,  and  consequent  title 

to  eternal  life,  in  Titus  iii,  7,  it  is  grounded  upon  our  justtficatian,  <<  For 

we  are  justified  by  his  grace,  that  we  should  be  heirt  according  to  the 

hope  of  eternal  life."     In  1  Pet.  i,  3,  it  is  connected  with  our  regener^ 

Hon.     «  Blessed  be  God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 

^  2 
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of  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resorrectioo  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  unto  an  inheritance,^  dse. 
Again,  in  Rom.  iriii,  17,  it  is  grounded  upon  our  adoption — <<  If  chil* 
dren,  then  heirs."  Hiese  passbges  are  a  sufficient  proof,  that  justifica* 
tioD,  regeneration,  and  adoption,  are  not  distinct  and  different  titles,  but 
constitute  one  and  the  same  title,  through  the  gift  of  Grod  in  Christ,  to 
the  heavenly  inheritance.  They  are  attained,  too,  by  the  same  faith. 
We  are  « justified  by  faith ;"  and  we  are  the  «  children  of  Crod  by  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus.''  Accordingly,  in  the  following  passages,  they  are  all 
united  as  the  efiect  of  the  same  act  of  faith.  **  But  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  9ons  of  Gody  (which  appella- 
tion includes  reeoncitiation  and  adoption,)  even  to  them  that  h^eoe  on 
his  name,  which  were  horn  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  hui  of  God,**  or,  in  other  words,  were  regene^ 
rated. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject,  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  will  render  it  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  here  at  length 
tMpatk  the  nature  and  extent  of  regeneration. 

It  is  that  mighty  change  in  man,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  hy 
which  the  dominkm  which  sin  has  over  him  in  his  natural  state,  and 
which  he  deplores  and  struggles  against  in  his  penitent  state,  is  broken 
and  abolished,  so  that,  with  full  choice  of  will  and  the  energy  of  right 
affections,  he  serves  God  fireely,  and  **  runs  in  the  way  of  his  command- 
ments." "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed 
remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God."  <*  For 
sm  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace."  *^  But  now  being  made  firee  from  sin,  and  become  ser- 
vants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting 
tife."  Deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  power  and  the 
will  to  do  all  things  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  both  as  to  inward  habits 
and  outward  acts,  are,  therefore,  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  state. 

That  repentance  is  not  regeneration,  we  have  before  observed.  It 
wiD  not  bear  disputing  whether  regeneration  begins  with  repentance ; 
for  if  the  regenerate  state  is  only  entered  upon  at  our  justification,  then 
all  that  can  be  meant  by  this,  to  be  consistent  with  the  Scriptures,  is, 
that  the  preparatory  process,  which  leads  to  regeneration,  as  it  leads  to 
pardon,  commences  with  conviction  and  contrition,  and  goes  on  to  a 
repentant  turning  to  the  Lord.  In  the  order  which  Grod  has  established, 
regeneration  does  not  take  place  without  this  process.  Conviction  of 
the  evil  and  danger  of  an  unregenerate  state  must  first  be  felt.  God 
hath  appointed  this  change  to  be  cfiected  in  answer  to  our  prayers ; 
and  acceptable  prayer  supposes  that  we  desire  the  blessing  we  ads ; 
that  we  accept  of  Christ  as  the  appointed  medium  of  access  to  Grod ; 
that  we  feel  and  confess  our  own  inability  to  attain  what  we  ask  itova 
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another  i  and  that  we  exercise  ftith  in  the  promiaes  of  Qod  which 
▼ey  the  good  we  seek.  It  is  cleiur  that  none  of  these  is  regeneratioay 
for  they  all  suppose  it  to  he  a  good  in  prospect,  the  olgect  of  prayer  md 
eager  desire.  True  it  is,  that  deep  and  serious  conviction  for  sua,  the 
power  to  desire  deliverance  from  if,  the  power  to  pray,  the  struggle 
against  the  corruptions  of  an  unregenerate  heart,  are*  all  proofr  of  a 
work  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  of  an  important  moral  change :  but  it  ii 
not  this  change,  because  regeneration  is  that  renewal  of  our  natove 
which  gives  us  dominion  over  sin,  and. enables  us  to  serve  Grod,  fioi 
love,  and  not  merely  from  fear,  and  it  is  yet  confessedly  unattaimi 
being  still  the  object  of  search  and  eager  desire.  We  axe  not  yet 
**  created  anew  unto  good  works,"  which  is  as  special  and  instant  a  woik 
of  God  as  justification,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  attained  befim 
the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  always  accompanies  it* 
This  last  point  may  be  proved, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  justification  itself,  which  takes  away  die 
penalty  of  sin ;  but  that  penalty  is  not  only  oUigation  to  punishoMBti 
but  the  loss  of  the  sanctifyuig  Spirit,  and  the  curse  of  being  left  undtt 
the  slavery  of  sin,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Satan.  Regeneratioo  ii 
effected  by  this  Spirit  restored  to  us,  and  js  a  consequence  of  our  par* 
don ;  for  though  justification  in  itself  is  the  remission  of  sin,  yet  i 
JBstifi^  state  implies  a  change,  both  in  our  condition  and  in  our  dis> 
position :  in  our  condition^  as  we  are  in  a  state  of  life,  not  of  death,  o( 
safety,  not  of  condemnation ;  in  our  dispandon^  as  regenerate  and  new 
creatures. 

2.  From  Scripture,  which  affords  us  direct  proof  that  regeneration  k 

a  concomitant  of  justification,  <<  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  ne« 

creature."    It  is  then  the  result  of  our  entrance  into  that  state  in  which 

we  are  said  to  be  in  Christ  ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  most 

satisfactorily  explained  by  Rom.  viii,  1,  considered  in  connection  with 

the  preceding  chapter,  from  which,  in  the  division  of  the  chapters,  it 

ought  not  to  have  been  separated.     That  chapter  clearly  describes  the 

state  of  a  person  convinced  and  dain  by  the  law  applied  by  the  Spirit. 

We  may  discover  indeed,  in  this  description,  certain  moral  changes,  as 

consenting  to  the  law  that  it  is  good ;  delighting  in  it  after  the  inward 

man ;  powerful  desires ;  humble  confession,  d^c.   The  state  represented 

is,  however,  in  fact,  one  of  guilt,  spiritual  captivity,  helplessness,  and 

misery ;  a  state  of  condemnation ;  and  a  state  of  bondage  to  sin.     The 

opposite  condition  is  that  of  a  man  <<  in  Christ  Jesus  :"  to  him  <*  there 

is  no  condemnation ;"   he  is  forgiven ;  the  bondage  to  sin  is  broken  ;  he 

**  walks  not  afler  the  flesh,  but  afler  the  Spirit."    To  be  in  Christ,  kIi 

therefore,  to  be  justified,  and  regeneration  instantly  follows.     We  see 

then  the  order  of  the  Divine  operation  in  individual  experience :  ooovie* 

tion  of  sin,  helplessness  and  danger ;  faith ;  justification ;  and 
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ration.  The  regenerate  state  is,  also,  called  in  Scripture  sanctification ; 
though  a  distinction  is  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul  between  that  and 
being  *^  sanctified  whoUy"  a  doctrine  to  be  afterward  considered.  In 
this  regenerate,  or  sanctified  state,  the  former  corruptions  of  the  heart 
may  remain,  and  strive  for  the  mastery ;  but  that  which  characterizes 
and  distinguishes  it  from  the  state  of  a  penitent  before  justification, 
befi>re  he  is  **  in  Christ,"  is,  that  they  are  not  even  his  inward  habit ; 
and  that  they  have  no  dominion.  Faith  unites  to  Christ ;  by  ,it  we 
darive  ''grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  enjoy  ''the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  this 
Spirit,  as  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  is  given  to  us  to  "  al^de  with  us,  and  to 
be  in  u%"  and  then  we  walk  not  afler  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit. 

Adoption  is  the  second  concomitant  of  justification,  and  is  a  large 
and  comprehensive  blessing. 

To  suppose  that  the  apostles  take  this  term  from  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations  who  had  the  custom  of  adopting  the 
children  of  others,  and  investing  them  with  all  the  privileges  of  their 
natural  oflbpring,  is,  probably,  a  refinement.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  they  had  simply  in  view  the  obvious  fact,  that  our  sins  had  deprived 
us  of  our  sonship,  the  favour  of  God,  and  our  right  to  the  inheritance  of 
eternal  life ;  that  we  had  become  strangers,  and  aliens,  and  enemies ; 
and  that,  upon  our  return  to  Grod,  and  reconciliation  with  him,  our  for* 
felted  privileges  were  not  only  restored,  but  heightened  through  the 
paternal  love  of- God*  They  could  scarcely  be  forgetful  of  the  affect- 
ing parable  of  the  prodigal  son ;  and  it  is  under  the  same  simple  view 
that  Sl  Paul  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament,  "wherefore  come  out 
fiom  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  be  a  Father  unto  you, 
and  ye  ^all  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  almighty." 

Adoption,  then,  is  that  act  by  which  we  who  were  alienated,  and  ene- 
mies, and  disinherited,  are  made  the  sons  of  Giod,  and  heirs  of  his  eternal 
gk>ry.  "  If  children  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ;" 
where  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  in  our  own  right,  nor  in  right 
of  any  work  done  in  us,  or  which  we  ourselves  do,  though  it  be  an 
evangelical  work,  that  we  become  heirs,  but  jointly  with  kinif  and  in 
his  right 

To  this  state  belong  fireedom  from  a  servile  spirit;  we  are  not  servants 
but  sons ;  the  special  love  and  care  of  God  our  heavenly  Father ;  a 
filial  confidence  in  him ;  free  access  to  him  at  all  times  and  in  all  cir- 
eumstances ;  the  title  to  the  heavenly  inheritance ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  adoption,  which  is  the 
firandation  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  derive  from  those  privileges,  as  it 
m  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  know  that  they  are  ours. 

Hie  point  stated  last  requires  to  be  explained  more  largely,  and  the 
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more  so  as  it  hat  ofteo  been  derided  ae  entfauriaitiOi  and  often  timidly 
explained  aifay  by  tiioae  whoee  opinioiis  are  in  the  main  oonreeti 

The  doctrine  iiB,  the  inward  witness  or  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  adoption  or  sonship  of  believers,  from  which  flows  a  comfortable 
persttasion  or  conviction  of  our  present  acceptance  with  God,  and  the 
hope  of  our  future  and  eternal  glory. 

This  is  taught  in  several  passages  of  Scripture* 

Rom.  viii,  15,  16,  <<For  ye  have  not  received  the  i^irit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear,  but  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  ciy,  Abba,  Father. 
The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God."  In  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remarked,  1.  That  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  spoken  of,  takes  away  ^^fear^^  being  opposed  to  the  personified 
spirit  of  the  law,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  convincing 
agency,  called  the  spirit  of  bondage,  producing  ^  fear,"  a  servile  dread 
of  God  as  offended.  2.  That  the  <<  Spirit  of  God"  here  mentioned,  is 
not  the  personified  spirit  or  genius  of  the  Grospel,  as  some  woold  have  it, 
but  "  the  Spirit  itself y*^  or  himself,  and  hence  called  in  the  Gralatians*  in 
die  text  adduced  below,  "  Hie  Spirit  of  his  Son^"  which  cannot  mean 
ftie  genius  of  the  Grospel.  8.  That  he  inspires  a  filial  confidence  in 
God  as  our  Father,  which  is  opposed  to  <<  the  fear"  prodoced  by  the 
^  spirit  of  bondage."  4.  That  he  produces  this  filial  confidence^  and 
enables  us  to  call  Grod  our  Father,  by  witnessing,  bearing  testimony  with 
our  spirit,  **  that  we  are  the  \:hildren  of-Chd.** 

Gral.  iv,  4,  5,  6,  ^But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons ;  and  because  ye  are  sons  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father." 

Here,  also,  are  to  be  noted,  1.  The  means  of  our  redemption  from 
under  (the  curse  of)  the  law,  the  incarnation  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 
2.  That  the  adoption  of  sons  follows  upon  our  actual  redempKon  finom 
that  curse,  or,  in  other  words,  our  pardon.  8.  That  upon  our  pardon, 
the  «  Spirit  of  his  Son''  is  '*  sent  forth,'*  and  that  «  into  our  hearts,*'  pro- 
dueing  the  same  effect  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
filial  confidence  in  God, — "  crying,  Abba,  Father,**  To  these  are  to  be 
added  all  those  passages,  so  numerous  in  the  New  Testament,  which  ex- 
press the  confidence  and  the  joy  of  Christians ;  their  friendship  with 
God ;  their  confident  access  to  him  as  their  God ;  their  entire  union,  and 
delightful  intercourse  with  him  in  spirit. 

This  doctrine  has  been  generally  termed  the  doctrine  of  assurance, 

and,  perhaps  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul, — « the  full  assurance  of  faith," 

and  "the  full  assurance  of  hope,"  may  warrant  the  use  of  the  word.   But 

as  there  is  a  current  and  generally  understood  sense  of  this  term  among 

persons  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  implying,  that  the  assumnce  of 
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our  present  acceptance  and  aonsfaip,  is  an  aasarance  of  our  final  perse- 
feiaooey  and  of  our  indefeasible  tide  to  heaven :  the  phrase,  a  comfort* 
ifale  persuasion,  or  conviction  of  our  justification  and  adoption,  arising 
eut  of  the  Spirit's  inward  and  direct  testimony,  is  to  be  preferred ;  for 
Dui  has  been  held  as  an  indubitable  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ  by  Christians, 
who  by  no  means  receive  the  doctrine  of  assurance  in  the  sense  held  by 
d»  tt^wers  of  Calvin. 

There  is,  also,  another  reason  for  the  sparing  and  cautious  use  of  the 
tonn  assurance,  which  is,  that  it  seems  to  imply,  though  not  necessarily, 
the  absence  of  all  doubt,  and  shuts  out  all  those  lower  degrees  of  per- 
nasioa  which  may  exist  in  the  experience  of  Christians.  For,  as  our 
fcith,  may  not  at  first,  or  at  all  times,  be  equally  strong,  the  testimony 
of  the  S|mit  may  have  its  degrees  of  strength,  and  our  persuasion  or 
eonviction  be  proportionately  regulated.  Yet,  if  faith  be  genuine,  God 
rapects  its  weaker  exercises,  and  encourages  its  growth,  by  affording 
of  comfort,  and  degrees  of  this  testimony.  Nevertheless, 
is  allowed,  the  fuhiess  of  this  attainment  is  to  be  pressed 
opon  every  one  that  believes,  according  to  the  word  of  God : — <*  Let  us 
ditw  near,"  says  St.  Paul  to  aU  Christians, "  with  full  assurance  of  faith.** 

It  may  serve,  also,  to  remove  an  objection  sometimes  made  to  the 
doctrine,  and  to  coirect  an  error  which  sometimes  pervades  the  state- 
mot  of  it,  to  observe  that  this  assurance,  persuasion,  or  conviction, 
whichever  term  be  adopted,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  justifying  faith ; 
that  is,  that  justifying  fiuth  does  not  consist  in  the  assurance  that  I  am 
now  forgiven,  through  Christ.  This  would  be  obviously  contradictory. 
For  we  must  believe  before  we  can  be  justified ;  much  more  before  we 
can  be  aasured,  in  any  degree,  that  we  are  justified ;  and  this  persuasion, 
therefore,  follows  justification ;  and  is  one  of  its  results.  We  believe 
in  order  to  justification ;  but  we  cannot  be  persuaded  of  our  forgiveness 
in  order  to  it,  for  the  persuasion  would  be  false.  But  though  we  must 
not  only  distinguish,  but  separate  this  persuasion  of  our  acceptance  from 
the  fidth  which  justifies,  we  must  not  separate  but  only  distinguish  it 
finm  justification  itself.  With  that  come  as  concomitants,  regeneration, 
adoption,  and  as  far  as  we  have  any  information  from  Scripture,  the 
*<  Spirit  of  adoption,"  though,  as  in  all  other  cases,  in  various  degrees 
of  operation. 

On  the  subject  of  this  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  are  four 
opinions. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  twofold ;  a  direct  testimony  to,  or  « inward  im- 

presBon  on  the  soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  God  witnesses  to  my  spirit 

that  I  am  a  child  of  God ;  that  Christ  hath  loved  me,  and  given  himself 

far  me,  that  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God ;"  ( W€dey*8  Sermons ;)  and 

an  indirect  testimony,  arising  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart 

and  life,  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirits ;  for  this 
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is  inferred  from  his  expression,     And  the  Spirit  itself  bearadi  witnoi 
mtk  our  spirit,"  &c.     This  testimony  of  our  own  spint,  or  indiioct  let* 
timony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  and  through  our  own  spirit,  is  oonsidsrai 
as  confirmatory  of  the  first  testimony,  and  is  thus  explained  by  the  same 
writer : — *<  How  am  I  assured  that  I  do  not  mistake  the  voice  of  tlw 
Spirit  ?  even  by  the  testimony  of  my  own  spirit,  <  by  the  answer  of  t 
good  conscience  toward  God :'  hereby  you  shall  know  thai  you  are  m 
no  delusion,  that  you  have  not  deceived  your  own  soul.    The  inunednle 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  ruling  in  the  heart,  are  love,  joy,  peace ;  bowds  of 
mercies,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  gentleness,  long  sufiering.  And 
the  outward  fruits  are,  the  doing  good  tq  all  men,  'and  .a  uniform  obe* 
dience  to  all  the  commands  of  God." 

The  second  opinion  acknowledges,  also,  a  twofold  witness ;  the  wiU 
ness  of  the  Spirit,  which  consists  in  the  moral  effects  produced  io  hb 
that  believes,  otherwise  called  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  witnoi 
of  our  own  spirits,  that  is,  the  consciousness  of  posses«ng  foith.  Hiii  j 
they  call  "  the  reflex  act  of  faith,  by  which  a  person,  conscious  of  be- 
lieving, reasons  in  this  manner,  I  know  that  I  believe  in  Christ,  thereto 
I  know  that  I  shall  obtain  everlasting  life."  (Dr»  HUTs  Lectures.) 

The  third  opinion  is,  that  there  is  but  one  witness,  the  Holy  Spintf 
acting  concurrently  with  our  own  spirits.     <<  The  Spirit  of  God  produoei 
those  graces  in  us  which  are  the  evidence  of  our  adoption ;  it  is  he  wImh 
as  occasion  requires,  illuminates  our  understandings  and  assists  our 
memories  in  discovering  and  recollecting  those  arguments  of  hope  and 
comfort  within  ourselves.     But  God's  Spirit  doth  witness  with,  not  witb^ 
out  our  spirits  and  understandings ;  in  making  use  of  our  reason  in  coo^ 
sidering  and  reflecting  upon  those  grounds  of  comfort,  which  the  Sfnril^ 
of  God  hath  wrought  in  us,  and  from  them  drawing  this  comf(ntabkr 
conclusion  to  ourselves,  that  <  we  are  the  sons  of  God.' "  (Bishop  BuHy^ 
With  this  notion  is  generally  connected,  that  of  the  entire  impercepti- 
bility  of  the  Spirit's  operations  as  distinguished  from  the  operations  of 
our  own  mind,  .^<  so  that  we  could  never  have  known,  unless  it  had  been 
communicated  to  us  by  Divine  revelation,  that  our  souls  are  moved  by  a 
Divine  power,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments."  (McaU 
and  D*OyJey*s  Commentw^.) 

The  following  passage  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's  Commentary 
agrees  with  Bishop  Bull  in  making  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  mediate 
through  our  own  spirit ;  and  differs  chiefly  in  phraseology.  It  may  be 
taken  as  the  view  of  a  great  part  of  those  called  the  evangelical  clergy 
of  the  present  day.  "  The  Holy  Spirit,  by  producing  in  believers  the 
tempers  and  affections  of  children,  as  described  in  the  Scriptures,  roost 
manifestly  attests  their  adoption  into  God's  family.  This  is  not  done  by 
any  voice,  immediate  revelation,  or  impulse,  or  merely  by  any  text 
brought  to  the  mind,  (for  all  these  arc  equivocal  and  delusor}',)  but  by 
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coinciding  with  the  testimony  of  their  own  consciences,  as  to  their  up- 
lightness  in  embracing  the  Gospel,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
service  of  God.  So  that,  while  they  are  examining  themselves  as  to 
the  reality  of  their  conversion,  and  find  Scriptural  evidence  of  it,  the 
Hdly  Spirit,  from  time  to  time  shines  upon  his  own  work,  excites  their 
holy  affections  into  lively  exercise,  renders  them  very  efficacious  upon 
their  condoct,  and  thus  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt ;  for  while  they 
M  the  spirit  of  dutiful  children  toward  God,  they  become  satisfied 
eoBoeming  his  paternal  love  to  them." 

A  fourth  opinion  allows  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  as  stated 
above ;  but  considers  it  only  the  special  privilege  of  a  few  favoured 
persons ;  of  which  notion  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation,  that  the  apostle, 
in  the  texts  before  quoted,  speaks  generally  of  believers,  and  restrains 
not  the  attainment  firom  any  who  seek  it.  He  places  it  in  this  reject 
on  the  ground  of  all  other  blessings  of  the  new  covenant. 

Of  the  four  opinions  just  adduced,  the  first  only  appears  to  express 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  of  God ;  but  that  the  subject  may  be  fiiUy 
exhibited,  we  may  observe,  1.  That  by  all  sober  divines  it  is  allo^wed, 
that  some  comfortaUe  persuasions,  or,  at  least,  hope  of  the  Divine 
&TOur,  is  attainable  by  true  Christians,  and  is  actually  possessed  by 
them,  except  under  the  influence  of  bodily  infirmities,  and  in  peculiar 
seasons  of  temptation,  and  that  all  true  faith  is,  in  some  degree,  (though 
to  what  extent  they  differ,)  personal  and  appropriating. 

^The  third  part  of  repentance  is  faith,  whereby  we  do  apprehend  and 
take  hold  upon  the  promises  of  God,  touching  the  free  pardon  and  for- 
giveness of  our  sins ;  which  promises  are  sealed  up  unto  us,  with  the 
death  and  blood  shedding  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  For  what  should  it 
avail  and  profit  us  to  be  sorry  for  our  sins,  to  lament  and  bewail  that 
we  have  offended  our  most  bounteous  and  mercifiil  Father,  or  to  confess 
and  acknowle<)ge  our  offences  and  trespasses,  though  it  be  done  never  so 
earnestly,  unless  we  do  steadfastly  believe,  and  be  fully  persuaded,  that 
God,  for  his  Son  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  will  forgive  us  all  our  sins,  and 
pot  them  out  of  remembrance  and  from  his  sight  ?  Therefore,  they  that 
teach  repentance  without  a  lively  faith  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  do 
leach  none  other  but  Judas's  repentance."  (Homily  on  Repentance.) 

**  Faith  is  not  merely  a  speculative  but  a  practical  acknowledgment 
diJemxB  as  the  Christ, — an  effort  and  motion  of  the  mind  toward  God  ; 
when  the  sinner,  convinced  of  sin,  accepts  with  thankfulness  the  proffer- 
ed terms  of  pardon,  and  in  humble  confidence  applying  individually  to 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  general  atonement,  in  the  elevated  language 
of  a  venerable  father  of  the  Church,  drinks  of  the  stream  which  flows 
firom  the  Redeemer's  side.  The  effect  is,  that  in  a  Uttle,  he  is  filled 
with  that  perfect  love  of  God  which  casteth  out  fear, — he  cleaves  to 
God  with  the  entire  affection  of  the  souL"  {Bishop  Horsley.) 
You  n.  18 
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^  It  is  the  property  of  saving  faith,  that  it  hath  a  force  to  appropriate, 
and  make  Christ  our  own.  Without  this^  a  general  remote  belief  would 
have  beeu  cold  comfort.  '  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me,'  saith 
St  Paul.  What  saith  St.  Chrysostom  ?  <  Did  Christ  die  only  for  St. 
Paul  ?  No ;  non  excluditj  sed  apprapriat ;'  he  excludes  not  others,  but 
he  will  secure  himself.*'  {Bishop  Brownrigg.) 

2.  By  those  who  admit,  that  upon  previous  contrition  and  foith  in 
Christ,  an  act  of  justification  takc^  place,  by  which  we  are  reconciled 
to  God,  and  adopted  into  his  family,  a  doctrine  which  has  been  Scrip- 
turally  established  ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  this  act  of  mercy  on 
the  part  of  God  is  entirely  kept  secret  from  us,  or  that,  by  some  means, 
it  is  made  knowable  by  us.  If  the  former,  there  is  no  remedy  at  all 
for  doubt,  and  fear,  and  tormenting  anticipation,  which  must  be  great, 
in  proportion  as  our  repentance  is  deep  and  genuine  ;  and  so  there  can 
be  no  comfort,  no  freedom,  no  cheerfulness  of  spirit  in  religion,  which 
contradicts  the  sentiments  of  all  Churches,  and  all  their  leading  tlieolo- 
gians.     What  is  still  more  important,  it  contradicts  the  Scriptures. 

To  all  true  believers,  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  the  **  God  of 
peace  and  consolation ;"  as  "  a  Father ;"  as  *<  dwelling  in  them  and 
walking  in  them."  Nay,  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
assurances  of  grace  and  favour  made  to  penitents,  and  to  believers. 
The  declarations  as  to  the  former  are  highly  consolatory ;  but  they  con- 
stantly  refer  to  some  future  good  designed  for  them  by  the  God  before 
whom  they  humble  themselves,  for  the  encouragement  of  their  seeking 
prayers,  and  their  efforts  of  trust.  <<  To  that  man  will  I  look,  (a  Hebra- 
ism for  showing  favour,)  saith  the  Lord,  who  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit."  The  «  weary  and  heavy  laden"  are  invited  to  Christ,  that  he 
may  **  give  rest  unto  their  souhi."  The  apostles  exhorted  men  to  repent 
and  be  baptized,  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sins.  But  to  all  who,  in 
the  Christian  sense,  are  believers,  or  who  have  the  faith  by  which  we 
are  justified,  the  language  is  much  higher.  "  We  have  peace  with 
Grod."  "Wo joy  in  God  by  whom  we  have  received  the  atonement." 
They  are  exhorted  "  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always."  "  The  spirit  of 
bondage"  is  exchanged  for  "the  Spirit  of  adoption."  They  are 
"Christ's."  They  are  "children,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ."  They  "rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  Tliey  are 
**  always  confident,  knowing,  that  while  at  home  in  the  body,  they  are 
absent  from  the  Lord,  but  that  when  absent  from  the  body,  they  shall 
be  present  with  the  Lord." 

8.  If  then  we  come  to  know  that  this  great  act  of  forgiveness  has 

taken  place  in  our  favour ;  that  it  is  vouchsafed  to  us  in  particular,  and 

know  this  with  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  lays  a  sufficient  ground 

of  comfort  and  joy,  the  simple  question  is,  by  what  means  the  know. 

ledge  of  this  is  attained  by  us  ?    The  general  promise  of  pardon  alone 
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ks,  in  an  the  schemes  just  stated,  acknowledged  to  be  insufficient  fi>r 
this  purpose ;  for  since  that  promise  is  suspended  upon  conditions,  they 
ill  profess  to  explain  the  means  by  which  we  may  conclude  that  we  are 
actually  and  personally  interested  in  the  benefit  of  the  general  promise, 
the  conditions  being  on  our  part  personally  fulfilled.  The  first  opinion 
attributes  this  to  a  double  testimony,  a  direct  one  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
our  minds,  and  an  indirect  one  of  the  same  Spirit,  through  our  own 
mindsi  and  founded  upon  his  moral  work  in  them :  or,  what  is  the  name 
thing,  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirit.  This  twofold  testimony  we 
think  clearly  established  by  the  texts  above  quoted.  For  the  first,  '  the 
Spirit  itself,"  and  the  <<  Spirit  of  his  Son,"  is  manifestly  the  Spirit  of 
God :  his  office  is  to  give  testimony,  and  the  object  of  the  testimony  is 
to  declare  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God.  When  also  the  apostle  in  Ro« 
iBuis  viiiy  16,  says  that  this  Spirit  bears  witness  ^wUK^  our  spirit,  he 
makes  our  own  minds  witnesses  with  him  to  the  same  fact,  though  in  a 
diflferent  manner.  For  though  some  writers  will  have  the  compound  to 
be  used  here  for  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  and  render  it  "  to  witness 
to  our  spirit ;"  and  instances  of  this  use  of  the  compound  verb  do  occur 
in  the  New  Testament ;  yet  it  agrees  both  with  the  literal  rendering  of 
the  word,  and  with  other  passages  to  conjoin  this  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  those  confirmatory  proofs  of  our  adoption  which  arise  from 
hii  work  within  us,  and  which  may,  upon  examination  of  our  state,  be 
caDed  the  testimony  of  our  own  mind  or  conscience.  To  this  testimony 
the  Apostle  Paul  refers  in  the  same  chapter,  '^  They  that  are  afler  the 
Spirit,  (do  mind)  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  <<  But  ye  are  not  afler  the 
fkah,  but  afler  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwell  in  you : 
now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  ;  for  as 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  And 
again,  in  Galatians,  ^  But  if  yc  be  led  of  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the 
law."     "  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,"  4tc. 

4.  Two  witnesses,  and  a  twofold  testimony  is  then  sufficiently  esta. 
blidied ;  but  the  main  consideration  is,  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  gives 
\m  testimony  directly  to  the  mind,  by  impression,  suggestion,  or  by 
whatever  other  term  it  may  be  called,  or  mediately  by  our  own  spirits, 
in  some  such  way  as  is  described  by  Bishop  Bull  in  the  extract  above 
given ;  by  ^*  illuminating  our  understandings  and  assisting  our  memories 
in  discussing  and  recollecting  those  arguments  of  hope  and  comfort 
within  ourselves,"  which  arise  from  "  the  graces  which  he  has  produced 
in  us ;"  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Scott,  by  "  shining  upon  his  own 
work,  exciting  their  affections  into  lively  exercise,  rendering  them  very 
efficacious  upon  their  conduct,"  and  '<  thus  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
for  while  they  feel  the  spirit  of  dutiful  children  toward  God,  they  become 
flrtisfied  concerning  his  paternal  love  to  them." 

To  this  statement  of  the  doctrine  we  object,  that  it  makes  the  testi. 
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mony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  point  of  fact  but  the  testimony  of  our  owl 
spirit ;  and  by  holding  but  one  witness  contradicts  St.  Paul,  who,  as  .we 
have  seen,  holds  two.     For  the  testinuMiy  is  that  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness of  certain  moral  changes  which  have  taken  place ;  no  other  is  ad- 
mitted ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  one  testimony.     Nor  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
brought  in  at  all,  except  to  qualify  our  own  spirit  to  give  witness  by  as- 
sisting its  "  discernment  and  memory,"  according  to  Bishop  BuD,  and 
by  *'  shining  upon  his  own  work,"  according  to  Mr.  ScoCt ;  and  so  there 
is  but  one  witness,  and  that  ourselves :  for  though  another  may  assist  • 
witness  to  prepare  and  arrange  his  evidence,  there  is  still  but  one  depo- 
sition, and  but  one  deposer.     This  is  made  still  stronger,  since  it  is  sup- 
posed by  both  these  writers,  that  there  is  no  impression  or  revelatioo 
from  the  Spirit  of  the  fact  of  our  adoption,  and  that  he  does  not  in  any 
way  which  we  may  distinguish  from  the  operation  of  our  own  miodi^ 
assbt  us  to  prepare  this  evidence ;  for  if  this  assistance,  or  shining  upoo 
his  own  work,  could  be  ascertained  to  be  from  him  disitncHy^  and  with 
mtmUion  to  assure  us  from  these  moral  changes  that  we  are  adopted  into 
the  family  of  Grod,  then  an  immediate  collateral  impression  or  revelatioQ 
would  be  supposed,  which  both  reject.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  we 
have  no  other  ground  to  conclude  those  "  graces  and  virtues"  which  we 
discern  in  ourselves  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  than  the  genend  onSy 
that  all  good  in  man  is  of  his  production,  and  our  repentance  and  coo- 
trition  might  as  well,  on  this  general  ground,  be  concluded  to  be  the 
evidence  of  pardon,  although  they  arise  from  our  consciousness  of  guilty 
and  our  need  of  pardon.     The  argument  of  this  opinion,  simply  and  in 
fact,  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  moral  changes  in  the  heart,  and  that 
these  are  the  evidence  of  our  sonship.     It  goes  not  beyond  this ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  excluded  by  this  opinion  as  the  source  of  good  in 
man,  he  is  not  excluded  as  qualifying  our  minds  to  adduce  evidence  as 
to  certain  changes  being  wrought  within  us ;  but  he  is  excluded  as  a 
witness,  although  he  is  said  so  explicitly  by  the  apostle  to  give  witness 
to  the  fact,  not  of  a  moral  change,  but  of  our  adoption. 

5.  But  farther,  suppose  our  minds  to  be  so  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  to  discern  the  reality  of  his  work  in  us ;  and  in  an  investigation, 
whether  we  are  or  are  not  accepted  of  God,  pardoned  by  his  mercy,  and 
adopted  into  his  family,  we  depose  this  as  the  evidence  of  it ;  to  what 
degree  must  this  work  of  the  Spirit  in  us  have  advanced  before  it  can 
be  evidence  of  this  fact  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  were  absurd  to  allege 
contrition,  and  penitence,  and  fear,  as  the  proofs  of  our  pardon,  since 
they  suppose,  that  we  are  still  under  condemnation ;  what  farther  work 
of  the  Spirit,  then,  is  the  proof?  The  reply  to  this  usually  is,  that  thoi^b 
repentance  should  not  be  evidence  of  pardon,  yet,  when  faith  is  added, 
this  becomes  evidence,  since  God  has  declared  in  his  word,  that  we 

**  justified  by  faith,"  and  **  whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved." 
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TV>  this  we  reply,  that  though  we  should  become  conscious  of  both 
T^^eoiance  and  faith,  either  by  <<  a  reflex  act  of  our  own  minds,"  or  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  "  shining  upon  his  own  work,''  this  would  be 
no  evidence  of  our  forgiveness ;  our  spirit  would,  in  that  case,  witness 
the  &ct  of  our  repenting  and  believing,  but  that  would  be  no  witness  to 
the  fiust  of  our  adoption.  Justification  is  an  act  of  God ;  it  is  secret  and 
invisible ;  it  passes  in  his  own  mind  ;  it  is  declared  by  no  outward  sign ; 
and  no  one  can  know,  except  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  knows  the  mind  of 
God,  whether  we  are  pardoned  or  not,  unless  it  had  been  stated  in  his 
wordy  that  in  every  case  pardon  is  dispensed  when  repentance  and  faith 
have  reached  some  definite  degree,  cleariy  pointed  out,  so  that  we  can- 
not  fiul  to  ascertain  that  they  have  reached  that  degree ;  and,  also,  un. 
less  we  were  expressly  authorized  to  be  ourselves  the  judges  of  this 
case,  and  confidently  and  comfortably  to  conclude  our  justification.  For 
it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  faith.  Faith,  both  as  assent  and  confi- 
dence, has  every  possible  degree ;  it  is  capable  of  mixture  with  doubt, 
and  self  dependence ;  nor  without  some  definite  and  particular  charac 
ters  being  assigned  to  justifying  faith,  could  we  ever,  with  any  confi- 
dence,  conclude  as  to  our  own.  But  we  have  no  such  particular  descrip. 
tkm  of  faith ;  nor  are  we  authorized,  any  where,  to  make  ourselves  the 
judges  of  the  fact,  whether  the  act  of  pardon,  as  to  us,  has  passed  the 
mind  of  God.  The  apostle,  in  the  passages  quoted  above,  has  assigned 
that  oflice  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  it  is  in  no  part  of  Scripture  appointed 
to  us. 

If,  then,  we  have  no  authority  from  God  to  conclude  that  we  are  par- 
doned  when  faith,  in  an  uncertain  degree,  is  added  to  repentance,  the 
whole  becomes  a  matter  of  inference ;  and  we  argue,  that  having  <<  re- 
pentance and  faith,"  we  are  forgiven  ;  in  other  words,  that  these  are  the 
aufiicient  evidences  of  pardon.     But  repentance  and  faith  are  exercised 
nf  ORDER  to  pardon ;  that  must,  therefore,  be  subsequent  to  both,  and 
they  cannot,  for  that  reason,  be  the  evidence  of  it,  or  the  evidence  of 
pardon  might  be  enjoyed  before  pardon  is  actually  received,  which  is 
absurd.     But  it  has  been  said,  "  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  God  in 
bis  word,  that  when  repentance  and  faith  exist,  God  has  infallibly  con- 
nected pardon  with  them  from  the  moment  they  are  perceived  to  exist, 
and  so  it  may  be  mrely  inferred  from  them."     The  answer  is,  that  we 
have  no  such  testimony.     We  have,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  pro- 
mise  of  pardon  to  all  who  repent  and  believe ;  but  repentance  is  not 
pardon,  and  faith  is  not  pardon,  but  they  are  its  prerequisites ;  each  is 
a  nne  qud  non,  but  surely  not  the  pardon  itself  nor,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  can  either  he  considered  the  evidence  of  pardon,  without  an  ab- 
surdity.    They  are  means  to  that  end  ;  but  nothing  more  :  and  though 
God  has  **  infisillibly  connected"  the  blessing  of  pardon  with  repentance 

And  faith,  he  has  not  connected  it  with  <my  kind  of  repentance,  nor  with 
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any  kind  of  fiuth ;  nor  with  tnery  degme  of  repentanoey  nor  with  cotry 
degree  of  faith.  How  then  shall  we  ever  know,  whether  our  lepentanoe 
and  faith  are  accepted  unless  pardon  actually  follow  them  ?  And  aa  this 
pardon  cannot  be  attested  by  them,  for  the  reason  above  given,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  an  attestation  of  higher  authority,  and  of  a  distinct  kind, 
the  only  attestation  conceivable  which  remains,  is  the  direct  witnen  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Either  this  must  be  acknowledged,  or  a  painful  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  gemdneneu  or  the  required  measure  and  degree  of  our 
repentance  and  faith,  quite  destructive  of  '*  comfort,"  must  remain  through- 
out life. 

6.  But  if  neither  our  repentance,  nor  even  a  consciousness  of  fiuth, , 
when  joined  with  it,  can  be  the  evidence  of  the  fact  of  our  adoptioB :  *t 
has  been  urged,  that  when  all  those  graces,  which  are  called  the  firniti 
of  the  Spirit,  are  found  in  our  experience,  they,  at  least,  must  be  soffi- 
dent  evidence  of  the  fact,  without  supposing  a  more  direct  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.     The  *<  fruits"  thus  referred  to,  are  those  enumerated 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     <^  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spi- 
rit, is  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,"  dec.    Two 
things  will  here  be  granted,  and  they  greatly  strengthen  the  aigument 
for  a  direct  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit : — that  these  fruits  are  found 
only  in  those  who  have  been  received,  by  the  remission  of  their  wh, 
into  the  Divine  favour ;  and  that  they  are  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption. 
The  first  is  proved  from  the  connection  of  tlie  words  which  hUkfWi 
'*  And  they  that  arb  Chbist's  have  crucified  the  flesh,"  dec.     For  to  be 
" Christ's,"  and  to  be  " tn  Christ"  are  phrases,  with  the  apostle,  equi- 
valent to  being  in  a  state  of  justification : — ^  There  is  no  condemnation 
to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."     The  second  is  proved  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  words  with  verse  18,  "  But  if  ye  be  led  by  the  S|Hrit,  ye 
are  not  under  the  law,"  for  these  words  are  exactly  parallel  to  chap,  iv, 
5,  6,  ^  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons ;  and  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."     These  are, 
then,  the  fruits  following  upon  a  state  of  pardon,  adoption,  and  our  re- 
ceiving  the  Spirit  of  adoption.     We  allow  that  they  presuppose  pardon ; 
but  then  they  as  clearly  presuppose  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  ^  sent  forth 
into  our  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father ;"  that  is,  they  not  only  presuppose 
our  pardon,  but  pardon  previously  attested  and  made  known  to  us ;  the 
persuasion  of  which  conveyed  to  the  mind,  not  by  them,  but  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  adoption,  is  the  foundation  of  them ;  at  least,  of  that  <'  love,  joy, 
and  peace,"  which  are  mentioned  first,  and  must  not  be  separated,  in  the 
argument,  from  the  other.     Nor  can  these  "  fruits"  result  from  any  thing 
but  manifested  pardon ;  they  cannot  themselves  manifest  our  pardon,  for 
they  cannot  exist  till  it  is  manifested.     If  we  **  love  God,"  it  is  becai»s 
we  know  him  as  God  reconciled ;  if  we  have  "joy  in  God,"  it  is  because 
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**  ire  have  received  the  reconciliation  ;''  if  we  have  peace,  it  is  because 
''  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Grod,  conceived  of  as  angry,  cannot  be  the  object  of 
filial  love ;  pardon  unfeU,  supposes  guilt  and  fear  still  to  burden  the  mind, 
and  guilt  and  <<  joy"  and  "  peace"  cannot  exist.  But  by  the  argument 
of  those  who  make  these  the  media  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  our  for- 
giveness and  adoption,  we  must  be  supposed  to  love  God,  while  yet  we 
feel  him  to  be  angry  with  us ;  to  rejoice  and  have  peace,  while  the  fear- 
fill  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of  unremitted  sin  arc  not  removed ; 
and  if  this  is  impossible,  then  the  ground  of  our  love,  and  joy,  and  peace, 
is  pardon  revealed  and  witnessed,  directly  and  immediately  by  the  Spirit 
of  adoption. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  love  to  God  may  be  produced  from  a 
consideration  of  God's  general  love  to  mankind  in  his  Son,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  force  of  the  above  argument  is  broken ;  but  we  reply,  that, 
ID  Scripture,  Christians  are  spoken  of  as  *<  reconciled  to  God ;"  as  **  trans- 
lated into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son ;"  as  <<  children,"  **  heirs,"  dec ; 
and,  correspondently  with  these  relations,  their  love  is  spoken  of  as  love 
to  Grod  as  their  FaUiery — love  to  God  as  their  God  in  covenant,  who  calls 
himself  "  their  God,"  and  them  <<  his  people."     This  is  the  love  of  God 
exhibited  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  such  a 
love  of  God  as  this  can  spring  from  a  knowledge  of  his  *^  general  love  to 
man,"  or  whether  it  arises,  under  the  Spirit's  influence,  from  a  persua* 
sion  of  his  pardoning  love  to  us  "  individually.^^     To  clear  this,  we  may 
divide  those  who  hear  the  Gospel,  or  Christians  by  profession,  into  the 
following  classes:— 4he  carnal  and   careless; — ^the  despairing; — ^the 
penitent,  who  seek  God  with  hope  as  well  as  desire,  now  discouraged 
by  their  fears,  and  sunk  under  their  load  of  conscious  guilt,  and  again 
encouraged  by  a  degree  of  hope ; — and,  lastly,  those  who  are  "justified 
by  faith,  and  have  peace  with  God."     The  first  class  know  God's  **  ge- 
neral love  to  man ;"  but  it  will  not  be  pleaded  that  they  love  him. — The 
second  know  the  <<  general  love  of  God  to  man  ;"  but,  thinking  them 
selves  exceptions  from  his  mercy,  cannot  love  him  on  that  account.— 
The  third  admit  the  same  **  general  love  of  God  to  man,"  and  it  is  the 
fi>undation  of  their  Jiope ;  but  does  this  produce  love  ?     The  view  of  his 
mercy  in  the  gifl  of  his  Son,  and  in  the  general  promise,  may  produce  a 
degree  of  this  emotion,  or  perhaps  more  properly  of  gratitude ;  but  do 
they  love  his  justice,  under  the  condemnation  of  which  they  feel  them- 
selves ;  and  his  holiness,  the  awful  purity  of  which  makes  them  afraid  ? 
If  not,  they  do  not  love  God  as  God ;  that  is,  as  a  whole,  in  all  his  per- 
fections, the  awful  as  well  as  the  attractive,  the  alarming  as  well  as  the 
encouraging ;  which  is,  doubtless,  the  character  of  the  love  of  those  who 
are  justified  by  fiuth.     But,  leaving  this  nicer  distinction,  the  main  ques- 
tion is,  do  they  love  him  as  a  Father^  as  their  God  in  covenant  *,  Yiiflk 
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the  love  which  leads  up  the  afiections  of  '*  peace  and  joy,"  as  weD  m 
^  gentleness,  goodoeas,  and  fidelity  ?" — for  in  this  company,  so  to  vpetkf 
the  apostle  places  this  grace,  where  it  is  a  <<  fruit  of  the  Spirit," — ^the 
Spirit  which  they  that  believed  on  him  should  receive."  This  is  impoa- 
sible ;  for  these  seeking,  though  hoping  penitents,  do  not  regard  God  tt 
their  Father  in  that  special  sense  in  which  the  word  is  correlative  <<to 
ciiildren  and  heirs ;" — they  do  not  regard  him  as  their  Grod  in  that  cove- 
nant which  says,  "  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  thor 
sins  and  iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  • 
Crod,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  This  is  what  they  seek^  bat 
have  not  found ;  and  they  cannot  love  Grod  under  relations  in  which  they 
know,  and  painfully  feel,  that  he  does  not  yet  stand  to  them.  Tliey  know 
his  *< general  love  to  man"  but  not  his  pardoning  love  to  them ;  mi 
therefore  cannot  love  him  as  reoonciled  to  them  by  the  death  of  his  Sod. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  last  class  only,  the  ''justified  by  fiitth," 
bear  that  love  to  God,  which  is  marked  by  the  characters  impressed  upon 
it  by  the  apostles.  He  is  their  Father,  and  they  love  him  as  his  chil- 
dren :  he  is  their  God  in  covenant ;  and,  as  they  can,  in  this  appropri- 
ating sense,  call  him  their  Godt  they  love  him  correspondently^  thoogh 
not  adequately.  Their  love,  therefore,  rests  upon  their  persuasion  of  their 
personal  and  individttal  interest  in  his  pardoning,  adopting,  and  cove- 
nant-fulfilling  mercy  to  them ;  and  where  these  benefits  are  not  pemo- 
ally  enjoyed,  this  kind  of  love  to  God  cannot  exist.  Tliis,  then,  we  think 
sufiiciently  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  when  speaking  of  the  love  of  believers  to  God,  always  suppose 
that  it  arises  from  a  persuasion  of  God's  special  love  to  them  as  indioi 
dualsy  and  not  merely  from  a  knowledge  of  his  ^^  general  love"  to  man- 
kind. 

Others  there  are  who,  in  adverting  to  these  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  over- 
look "  love,  joy,  and  peace,"  and  fix  their  attention  only  on  «  gentleness, 
goodness,  meekness,  fidelity,  and  temperance,"  as  those  graces  which 
make  up  our  practical  holiness^  and  thus  argue  justification  from  regene- 
ration, which  is  an  unquestionable  concomitant  of  it.  The  reply  to  this  is, 
that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  undivided ;  that  all  attempts  at  sepanitmg 
it  are,  therefore,  criminal  and  delusive ;  and  that  where  there  is  not « love, 
joy,  and  peace,"  we  have  no  Scriptural  reason  to  conclude  that  there  is 
that  gentleness,  that  goodness,  thai  meekness,  d^c,  of  which  the  apostle 
speaks,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  that  state  of  regeneration  which 
the  Scriptures  describe ;  at  least  not  ordinarily,  for  we  leave  seasons  rf 
deep  spiritual  exercise,  and  cases  of  physical  depression,  to  be  treated 
according  to  their  merits.  Thus  this  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  But 
the  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  another  way.  Persons  of  this  opi 
nion  would  infer  forgiveness  from  holiness ;  but  holiness  consists  in  ha- 

oits  and  acts  of  which  love  to  Cod  is  the  principle,  for  we  first  •'fcife 
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Gody**  and  then  <<  keep  his  commandments."  Holiness  then  is  preceded 
by  love  as  its  root,  and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  by  manifested  pardon. 
For  this  love  is  the  love  of  a  pardoned  sinner  to  God  as  a  Father,  as  a 
God  in  actual  covenant,  offered  on  one  part,  and  accepted  on  the  other ; 
and  it  einsts  before  holiness,  as  the  principle  exists  before  the  act  and  the 
habit.  In  the  process  then  of  inferring  our  justified  state  from  moral 
changes,  if  we  find  what  we  think  holiness  without  love,  it  is  the  holi- 
aesB  of  a  Pharisee  without  principle.  If  we  join  to  it  the  love  which  is 
aiqyposed  to  be  capable  of  springing  from  God's  general  love  to  man, 
this  is  a  principle  of  which  Scripture  takes  no  cognizance,  and  which 
at  best,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  a  very  mixed  and  defective  sentiment, 
and  eaoDot  originate  a  holiness  like  that  which  distinguishes  the  <<  new 
creoEtmnJ*  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  warrantable  evidence  of  either  regene- 
ratiao  or  justification.  But  if  we  find  love  to  €rod  as  a  God  reconciled ; 
an  a  Father ;  as  a  God  who  <<  loves  us ;"  it  is  plain  that,  as  this  love  is 
Ibe  root  of  holiness,  it  precedes  it :  and  we  must  consider  God  under 
these  lovely  relations  on  some  other  evidence  than  '<  the  testimony  of 
our  own  spirits,"  which  evidence  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Thus  it  is  estabUshed,  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  direct  and  not 
mediate ;  and  the  following  extracts  will  show  that  this  is  no  new  or 
uonnctioned  doctrine.  Luther  <'  was  strengthened  by  the  discourse  of  an 
old  Augustine  monk,  concerning  the  certainty  we  may  have  that  our 
sins  are  forgiven.  God  likewise  gave  him  much  comfort  in  his  tempta- 
tions, by  that  saying  of  St.  Bernard,  <  It  is  necessary  to  beheve,  first  of 
aU,  that  you  cannot  have  forgiveness  but  by  the  mercy  of  God ;  and 
next,  that  through  his  mercy,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,*  This  is  the 
witness  which  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  in  thy  heart,  <  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given theeJ'  And  thus  it  is,  that  according  to  the  apostle,  a  man  is 
justified  freely  through  faith."  {Life  of  Martin  Luther,  by  John  Daniel 
HertfHchMtd.  ^ 

^  In  the  88th  Psalm  is  contained  the  prayer  of  one,  who,  although  he 
felt  in  himself  that  he  had  not  only  man,  but  also  God  angry  toward 
him ;  yet  he  by  prayer  humbly  resorted  unto  God,  as  the  only  port  of 
ooosolation ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  desperate  state  of  trouble,  put  the 
hope  of  his  salvation  in  him  whom  be  felt  his  enemy.  Ilowbeit,  no 
man  of  himself  can  do  this,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  that  striketh  man's 
heart  with  fear,  prayeth  for  the  man  stricken  and  feared,  with  unspeak- 
able  groanings.  And  when  you  feel  yourself,  and  know  any  other 
oppressed  after  such  sort,  be  glad ;  for  afler  that  God  hath  made  you 
know  what  you  be  of  yourself,  Jie  wiU  doubtless  show  you  comfort^  and 
declare  unto  you  what  you  be  in  Christ  his  only  Son ;  and  use  prayer 
oflen,  for  that  is  the  means  whereby  God  will  be  sought  unto  for  his 

gifts."  {Buhop  Hooper.    See  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.) 
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« It  is  the  proper  effect  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  our  coo. 
sciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God ;  which,  if  we  find  t 
doth,  Christ  is  come  to  us  as  he  is  to  come  ;  and  the  Spirit  is  come,  and 
puts  his  teste,  (witness.)    And  if  we  have  his  teste^  we  may  go  our  waj 
in  peace ;  we  have  kept  a  right  feast  to  him,  and  to  the  memory  of  Ui 
coming.     Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  come,  O  blessed  SpirUf  as4 
hear  witness  to  our  spirit  that  ChrisVs  vatery  and  Ms  bloody  we  have  mr 
part  in  both ;  both  in  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  and 
in  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  the  legacy  whereof  is  everlastiif 
life  in  thy  kingdom  of  glory."  {Bishop  Andrew.    Sermon  of  Ike  sendiag 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.) 

<<  Tlie  Spirit  which  God  hath  given  us  to  assure  us  that  we  are  the 
sons  of  God,  to  enable  us  to  call  upon  him  as  our  Father."  {Hookr, 
Sermon  of  Certainty  of  Faiih.) 

'*  Unto  you,  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  fa» 
Son  into  your  hearts,  to  the  end  ye  might  know  that  Christ  hath  built  yoa 
upon  a  rock  inunovable,  that  he  hath  registered  your  names  in  the  book 
of  Hfe."  {Hooker,   Sermon  on  Jude,) 

<<  From  adoption  flows  all  Christians'  joy ;  for  the  Spirit  of  adopdoB 
is,  flrst,  a  witness^  Rom.  viii,  16  ;  second,  a  seal,  Eph.  iv,  30 ;  third,  the 
pledge  and  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  Eph.  i,  14,  setting  a  holy  lecii- 
rity  on  the  soul,  whereby  it  rejoiceth  even  in  afiliction,  in  hope  of  glory.* 
{Archbishop  Usher,     Sum  and  Substance  of  Christian  Religion.) 

**  This  is  one  great  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  ratify  and  seal  up  to 
us  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  <  In  whom,  aHer  ye  believed,  ye  were 
sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,' "  d^c.  {Bishop  Brownrig^i 
Sermon  on  Whitsunday,) 

<<  It  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assure  us  of  the  adoptiou  of 
sons,  to  create  in  us  a  sense  of  the  paternal  love  of  God  toward  us,  to 
give  us  on  earnest  of  our  everlasting  inheritance.     The  2tii>e  of  God  tf 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  tmla  m* 
For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  the  sons  of  God,     And 
becaus!'  we  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  00 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father,     For  we  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  we  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoptim^ 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.     The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  wiA 
our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,     As,  therefore,  we  are  born 
again  by  the  Spirit,  and  receive  from  him  our  regeneration,  so  we  are 
also  assured  by  the  same  Spirit  of  our  adoption ;  and  because  being 
sons,  we  arc  also  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christy  by  the 
same  Spirit  wc  have  the  pledge,  or  rather  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance. 
For  he  which  establisheth  us  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us  in  Gody  ttfto 
also  sealed  us,  and  hath  given  us  the  earnest  of  his  Spirit  in  em 
;  so  that  we  are  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  ofpromzae,  which  U 
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iJke  earnest  of  out  inhenianee  untU  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  poS' 
eemonJ"  *{BisJiop  Pearson  on  the  Creed.) 

''Tbis  18  that  «^(ujxa  uio^scfiaf,  that  Spirit  of  adoption  which  coned- 
tnteth  us  the  sons  of  Grod,  qualifying  us  so  to  be  by  dispositions  resero- 
bfing  Grod,  and  filial  affections  toward  him  ;  certifying  vs  that  we  are  so^ 
mnd  causing  us,  by  a  free  instinct,  to  cry,  Abha,  Father ;  running  into  his 
bosom  of  love,  and  flying  under  the  wings  of  his  mercy  in  all  our  needs 
and  distresses ;  whence,  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  (saith 
Paul)  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
MpiHU  thai  we  are  the  children  of  God"  {Dr.  Isaac  Barrow^s  Sermon  on 
ikeGifiofthe  Holy  Ghost.) 

Ilie  second  testimony  is,  that  of  our  own  spirits,  <<  and  is  a  conscious- 

Dees  of  our  having  received  in  and  by  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  the  tempers 

mentioDed  in  the  word  of  God,  as  belonging  to  his  adopted  children ; 

that  we  are  inwardly  conformed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  image  of 

his  Sod,  and  that  we  walk  before  him  in  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  doing 

the  Cbmgs  which  are  pleasing  in  his  sight."  {Wesley's  Sermons,)     But 

this  testimony,  let  it  be  observed,  is  not  to  the  fact  of  our  adoption 

directly^  but  to  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  truth,  received  the  Spirit  of 

adoption,  and  that  we  are  under  no  delusive  impressions.  ^  This  will 

eoaUe  us  to  answer  a  common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's 

direct  witness.     This  is,  that  when  the  evidence  of  a  first  witness  must 

be  supported  by  that  of  a  second,  before  it  can  be  fully  relied  on,  it 

appears  to  be  by  no  means  of  a  "  decisive  and  satisfactory  character ; 

and  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  evidence, 

which,  afler  all,  seems  to  sustain  the  main  weight  of  the  cause."     The 

answer  to  this  is  not  difficult :  if  it  were,  it  would  weigh  nothing  against 

an  express  text  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the  Holy 

Spirit  and  the  witness  of  our  own  spirits.    Both  must,  therefore,  be  con. 

"eluded  necessary,  though  we  should  not  see  their  concomitancy  and 

lautual  relation.   The  case  is  not,  however,  involved  in  entire  obscurity. 

Our  own  spirits  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  mind  of  God,  as  to  our 

actual  pardon,  and  can  bear  no  witness  to  that  fact.    The  Holy  Spirit  only, 

who  knows  the  mind  of  God,  can  he  this  witness ;  and  if  the  fact,  that 

€rod  is  reconciled  to  us,  can  only  be  known  to  him,  by  him  only  can  it 

be  attested  to  us.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  <<as  well  for  us  to  have 

recourse  at  once  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  spirits ;"  because,  as  to  this 

fiict,  our  own  spirits  have  no  evidence  to  give.    They  cannot  give  direct 

evidence  of  it ;  for  we  know  not  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  the  invisible 

Grod :  th^y  cannot  give  indirect  evidence  of  the  fact ;  for  no  moral 

changes,  of  which  our  spirits  can  be  conscious,  have  been  stated  in 

Scripture  as  the  prooft  of  our  pardon ;  they  prove  that  there  is  a  work 

of  God  m  our  hearts,  but  they  are  not  proofs  of  our  actual  foTgivcnes<9. 

Our  own  spirits  ure  competent  witnesses  that  such  moral  effects  have 
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been  produced  in  our  hearts  and  character,  as  it  is  the  office  of  te 
Holy  Spirit  to  produce ;  they  prove,  therefore,  tl^  reaKty  of  the  pn^ 
sence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  us,  and  in  us.  That  competent  and  infid- 
lible  witness  has  borne  his  testimony  that  Grod  is  become  our  Father; 
he  has  shed  abroad  his  holy  comfort,  the  comfort  which  arises  from  tin 
sense  of  pardon, — and  his  moral  operation  within  us,  accon^mnjriiil^  or 
immediately  following  upon  this,  making  us  new  creatures  in  Cfamt 
Jesus,  is  the  proof  that  we  are  in  no  delusion  as  to  the  witness  wb 
gives  this  testimony  being,  in  truth,  the  Spirit  of  Grod. 

Of  the  four  opinions  on  this  subject  entertained  by  divines,  die  fint 
alone  is  fully  conformable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
believed  and  taught.  The  second  opinion  is  refuted  in  our  examinatiflo 
of  the  third ;  for  what  is  called  « the  reflex  act  of  fiiith,"  is  only  a  «» 
sdousnees  of  believing,  which  we  have  shown  must  be  exercised  k 
order  to  pardon,  but  cannot  be  an  evidence  of  it.  The  third  opoM 
has  been  examined  in  all  its  parts,  except  the  reference  to  **  voices  aii 
impulses,"  in  the  quotation  from  Scott's  Commentary,  which  appean  lo 
have  been  thrown  in  ad  captandum.  To  this  we  may  reply,  that  boir* 
ever  the  fact  of  his  adoption  is  revealed  to  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  itii 
done  by  his  influence  and  inexplicable  operation,  producing  clear  aAt- 
faction  and  conviction,  that  God  is  reconciled ;  that  ^  our  iniquitiei  m 
forgiven,  and  our  sins  covered."  The  fburdi  ooinion  was  refuted  wiM 
first  stated. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Extent  of  the  ATomsMBNT. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  some  of  the  leading  blessings  derived  to 
man  from  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  ai* 
made  attainable.     Before  the  remainder  are  adduced,  it  may  be  here  ^ 
proper  place  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  that  atonement  for  sin  mad^ 
by  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and  whether  the  blessings  of  justificatioCH 
regeneration,  and  adoption,  are  rendered  attainable  by  all  to  whom  di^ 
Gospel  is  proclaimed. 

This  inquiry  leads  us  into  what  is  called  the  Calvinistic  controversy' 
a  controversy  which  has  always  been  conducted  with  great  ardour,  an*^ 
sometimes  with  intemperance.  I  shall  endeavour  to  consider  such  paiT* 
of  it  as  are  comprehended  in  the  question  before  us,  with  perfect  caln^ 
ness  and  fairness ;  recollecting,  on  the  one  hand,  how  many  exceUea^ 
and  learned  men  have  been  arranged  on  each  side  ;  and,  on  the  other^ 
that  while  all  honour  is  due  to  great  names,  the  plain  and  unsophisticated 
sense  of  the  word  of  inspired  truth  must  alone  decide  on  a  subject  wn£0 
respect  to  which  it  is  not  silent* 
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In  the  8>*stein  usually  called  by  the  name  of  Cahinism,  and  which 
skaV  subsequmitly  be  exhibited  in  its  different  modifications,  there  are, 
I  tluDk,  many  great  errors ;  but  they  have  seldom  been  held  except  in 
eonnectioQ  with  a  class  of  vital  truths.  By  many  writers  who  have 
stacked  this  system,  the  truth  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  error, 
has  oft^i  been  invaded ;  and  the  assault  itself  has  been  not  unfrequently 
OMiducted  on  principles  exceedingly  anti-scriptural,  and  fatally  delusive. 
Iliese  considerations  are  sufficient  to  inspire  caution.  The  controversy 
is  a  very  voluminous  one ;  and  yet  no  great  dexterity  is  required  to 
eibibit  it  with  clearness  in  a  comparatively  small  compass.  Its  essence 
Km  in  very  limited  bounds ;  and,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  the 
vbole  question  will  be  tested,  first  and  chiefly,  by  Scriptural  authority. 
H^h  Calvinism^  indeed,  affects  the  mode  of  reasoning  d  priorij  and 
deli|^lB  in  metaphjrsics.  To  some  also  it  gives  most  delight  to  see  it 
opposed  on  the  same  ground ;  and  to  such  disputants  it  will  be  much 
less  hnposing  to  resort  primarily,  and  with  all  simplicity,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  sacred  writings.  <<It  is  sometimes  complained,"  says 
one,  ^that  t!.e  mind  is  unduly  biassed  in  its  judgment,  by  a  continual 
mference  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The  complaint  is  just,  if 
tbe  Scriptures  are  not  the  word  of  God :  but  if  they  are,  there  is  an 
opposite  and  corresponding  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  that  of  suffer- 
ing  the  mind  to  be  unduly  biassed  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  by  the  deductions  of  unaided  reason."  {Dr,  White- 
kifs  Essayg,) 

With  respect  to  the  controversy,  we  may  also  observe,  that  it  forms  a 
dear  case  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptures :  for  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death  are  extended,  whether  to  the  whole  of  our  race,  or  to  a 
part,  can  be  matter  of  revelation  only ;  and  the  sole  province  of  reason 
is  that  of  interpreting,  with  fairness,  and  consistently  with  the  acknow- 
le<^^  principles  of  that  revelation,  those  parts  of  it  in  which  the  subject 
is  directly  or  incidentally  introduced. 

The  question  before  us,  put  into  its  most  simple  form,  is,  whether  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  so  die  for  all  men,  as  to  make  salvation  attainable 
by  all  men ;  and  the  affirmative  of  this  question  is,  we  think,  the  doc 
trine  of  Scripture. 

We  assume  that  this  is  plainly  expressed, 

].  In  all  those  passages  which  declare  that  Christ  died  ^^far  all 
men,"  and  speak  of  his  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  <*  of  the  tcJujk 
worW 

We  have  already  seen,  in  treating  of  our  Lord's  atonement,  in  what 

sense  the  phrase,  to  die  **for  us,"  must  be  understood ;  that  it  signifies 

to  die  in  the  place  and  stead  of  man,  as  a  sacrificial  oblation,  by  which 

ntisfaction  is  made  for  the  sins  of  the  individual,  so  that  they  become 

vemissible  upon  the  terms  of  the  evangelical  covenant.     When,  there- 
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fore,  it  is  said,  that  Christ  ^^by  the  grace  of  God  tasted  dtoBihfar  evwy 
man ;"  and  that  <'  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  oan 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;"  it  can  only,  we  tlmk, 
be  fairly  concluded  from  such  declarations,  and  from  many  other  frini- 
liar  texts,  in  which  the  same  phraseology  is  employed,  that,  by  the  deadi 
of  Christ,  the  sins  of  every  man  are  rendered  remissible,  and  that  mUn 
fiou  is  consequently  attainable  by  every  man.    Again,  our  Lord  caDs 
himself  «  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;"  and  is,  by  St.  P&ul,  called  «*  the 
Saviour  of  all  men"    John  the  Baptist  points  him  out  as  ^  the  hut 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  em  of  the  world ;"  and  our  Lord  himieif 
declares,  <<  God  so  loved  the  world,  tliat  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Sod 
that  whosoever  beheveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlaflliii| 
life :  for  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  ike  vortf , 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."    So,  also  the  Apoidi 
Paul,  <«  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  in 
puting  their  trespasses  unto  them." 

2.  In  those  passages  which  attribute  an  equal  extent  to  the  efieb 
of  the  death  of  Christ  as  to  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents 
"  For  if  through  the  offence  of  one  numy  be  dead,  much  more  the  gno 
of  God,  and  the  gifl  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hatl: 
abounded  unto  numy."  **  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgmetf 
came  upon  aU  men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousnesB  d 
one  the  free  gifl  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  Ufe."  (1) 

As  the  unlimited  extent  of  Christ's  atonement  to  all  mankind,  is  plainly 
expressed  in  the  above-cited  passages,  so  is  it,  we  also  assume,  neces 
sarily  implied, 

1.  lu  tliose  which  declare  that  Christ  died  not  only  for  those  that  an 

(1)  To  those  might  be  added  all  those  passages  which  ascribe  the  abolitioi 
uf  bodily  death  to  Christ,  who,  in  this  respect,  repairs  the  effect  of  the  trani 
grcsffion  of  Adam,  which  he  could  only  do  in  consequence  of  having  redeemet 
that  body  from  the  power  of  the  grave.    This  argument  may  be  thus  stated. 
It   is   taught  in   Scripture,  that  all  shall  rise  from  the  dead.      It    is    equaOj 
clear  from  the  same  authority,  that  all  shall  rise  in  consequence  of  the  inter 
position  of  Christ,  tlu>  second  Adam,  the  represontotive  and  Redeemer  of  man 
— **  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  aU  be  made  alive.**     It  fbl> 
lows,  therefore,  that    if  the  wicked  are  raised  from  the  dead,  it  is  in  eonse. 
quence  of  the  power  which  Christ,  as  Redeemer,  acquired  over  them,  and  of 
his  right  in  them.    That  this  resurrection  is  to  them  a  curse,  was  not  in  the 
purpose  of  God,  but  arises  from  their  wilful  rejection  of  the  Gospel.     To  be 
restored  to  life  is  in  itself  a  good  ;    that  it  is  turned  to  an  evil  is  their  owi 
fault ;  and  if  they  arc  not  raised  from  the  dead  in  consequence  of  Christ's  right 
in  them,  acquired  by  purchase,  it  behooves  those  of  a  different  opinion  to  show 
under  what  other  constitution  than  that  of  the  Gospel  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  provided  for.    The  original  law  contains  no  intimation  of  this,  nor  of  a  general 
judgment,  which  latter  supposes  a  suspension  of  the  aentence  inconsistent  with 
the  strictly  legal  penalty,  **  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  ahtlt  «trrt^  die.* 
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■aved,  but  for  those  who  do,  or  may  perish ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  argued, 
Gpom  the  actual  condemnation  of  men,  that  they  were  excepted  from 
BHiny  actual,  and  from  all  the  ofiered,  benefits  of  iiis  death.  '« And 
through  thy  knowledge  shall  thy  weak  brother  perish,  ybr  whom  Christ 
ttiedn^^  «<  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died,*^ 
**  False  teachers,  who  privily  sliall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even 
denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swifl 
destruction,*^  So  also  in  the  case  of  the  apostates  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ^  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  yc, 
ahall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God« 
and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified^ 
an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?"  It 
any  dispute  should  here  arise  as  to  the  phrase,  "wherewith  he  was 
aanctiGedy"  reference  may  be  made  to  chap,  vi,  of  the  same  epistle, 
where  the  same  class  of  persons,  whose  doom  is  pronounced  to  be 
inevitable,  are  said  to  have  been  **  once  enlightened ;"  to  have  ^  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gifl ;"  to  have  been  ^  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  to  have  ''  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,"  and  *'  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come :"  all  which  expressions  show  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  same  ground  with  other  Christians  as  to  their  interest  in  the  new 
covenant, — a  point  to  which  we  shall  again  recur. 

2.  In  all  those  passages  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the 
Gospel;  and  place  them  under  guilt,  and  the  penalty  of  death,  for 
rejecting  it.  '<  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  and 
be  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  hut  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him."  <<  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
life  through  his  name."  *<  He  that  believeth  not  is  condenuied  already, 
because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God."  "  And  he  said  unto  them,  €ro  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned^  <*  How  shall 
we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?"  "  The  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  plain  argument  from  all  such  passages 
18,  that  the  Gospel  is  commanded  to  be  preached  to  all  men ;  that  it  is 
preached  to  them  that  they  may  believe  in  Christ,  its  Author ;  that  this 
fiuth  is  required  of  them,  in  order  to  their  salvation, — ''  that  believing  ye 
may  have  life  through  his  name ;"  that  they  have  power  thus  to  believe 
to  their  salvation ;  (from  whatever  source,  or  by  whatever  meaiis  this 
power  is  derived  to  them,  need  not  now  be  examined :  it  is  plainly  sup- 
posed ;  for  not  to  believe,  is  reckoned  to  them  as  a  capital  crime,  for 
which  they  are  condemned  already,  and  reserved  to  final  condemnation  ;^ 
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and  that  having  power  to  believe,  they  have  the  power  to  obtain  aalv^ 
tion,  which,  as  it  can  be  bestowed  only  through  the  merits  of  Chriat'i 
Bacrifice,  proves  that  it  extonds  to  them.  The  same  concluaion,  abo^ 
follows  from  the  nature  of  that  faith,  which  is  required  by  the  Gcsp4 
in  order  to  salvation.  This,  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  mere  asnot 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacjificial  death,  but  personal  trust  in  it  » 
our  atonement ;  which  those,  surely,  could  not  be  required  by  a  Grod  of 
truth  to  exercise,  if  that  atonement  did  not  embrace  them.  Nor  ooidd 
they  be  guilty  for  refusing  to  trust  in  that  which  was  never  intended  to 
be  the  object  of  their  trust ;  for  if  God  so  designed  to  exclude  thai 
from  Christ,  he  could  not  command  them  to  trust  in  Christ ;  and  if  tbey 
are  not  commanded  thus  to  trust  in  Christ,  they  do  not  violate  any  com- 
mand by  not  believing ;  and,  in  this  respect,  are  innocent* 

3.  In  all  those  passages  in  which  men's  failure  to  obtain  salvation  ii 
placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  opposing  wills,  and  made  wholly  thdr 
own  fault.     '<  How  oflen  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  woM 
not  /"     "  And  ye  will  not  came  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life."     **  Biing- 
ing  upon  themselves  swifl  destruction."    <<  Whosoever  «tU,  let  him  tike 
of  the  water  of  Hfe  fircely."     It  is  useless  here  to  multiply  quotatiooi^ 
since  the  New  Testament  so  constantly  exhorts  men  to  come  to  Chmli 
reproves  them  for  neglect,  and  threatens  them  with  the  penal  coofl^ 
quenccs  of  their  own  folly :  thus  uniformly  placing  the  bar  to  their  nl* 
vation,  just  where  Christ  places  it,  in  his  parable  of  the  supper,  in  the 
porverscness  of  those,  who  having  been  hidden  to  the  feast,  would  not 
come.     From  these  premises,  then,  it  follows,  that  since  the  Scriptures 
always  attribute  the  ruin  of  men's  souls  to  their  own  will,  and  not  to  the 
will  of  God  ;  wc  ought  to  seek  for  no  other  cause  of  their  condemmu 
tion.    Wc  can  know  nothing  on  this  subject  but  what  God  has  reveakd. 
He  has  declared  that  it  is  not  his  will  that  men  should  perish :   on  the 
contrary,  "  He  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved ;"  and  therefore  commands 
us  to  pray  for  "  all  men ;"  he  has  declared,  that  the  reason  they  are  not 
saved,  is  not  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  them,  but  that  they  will  not  come 
to  him  for  the  "  life"  which  he  died  to  procui*e  for  "  the  world ;"  aod 
it  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  sole  bar  to  the  salvation  of  ail 
who  arc  lost  is  in  themselves,  and  not  in  any  such  limitation  of  Christ's 
redemption,  as  supposes  that  they  were  not  comprehended  in  its  efficacf 
and  intention. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  what  those  who  have 
adopted  a  different  opinion  have  to  urge  against  these  plain  and  literd 
declarations  of  Scripture.  It  is  their  burthen,  that  they  are  compelled 
to  explain  these  passages  in  a  more  limited  and  qualified  sense,  than  the 
lettor  of  them  and  its  obvious  meaning  teaches ;  and  that  they  must  do 
^^m^^  inference  merely ;  for  it  is  not  even  pretieoded  that  there  is  anj 
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text  whatever  to  be  adduced,  which  declares  as  literally,  that  Christ  did 
not  die  for  the  salvation  of  all,  as  those  which  declare  that  he  did  so  die. 
We  have  no  passages,  therefore,  to  examine,  which,  in  their  clear 
Eteral  meaning,  stand  opposed  to  those  which  we  have  quoted,  so  as  to 
pieKnt  apparent  contradictions  which  require  to  be  reconciled  by  con 
eesdon  on  one  side  or  the  other.  This  is  at  least,  prima  facie,  strongly 
in  fiivour  of  those  who  hold  that,  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  the  same 
design,  ^  Jesus  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man." 

To  our  first  class  of  texts  it  is  objected,  that  the  terms  ^  all  men,^*  and 
'^iheworldy^*  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a  limited  sense. 

This  may  be  granted,  without  injury  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
texts  in  question.  But  though  in  Scripture,  as  in  common  language,  aU 
and  every,  and  such  universals,  are  occasionally  used  with  limitation 
when  the  connection  prevents  any  misunderstanding ;  yet  they  are, 
nevertheless,  strictly  universal  terms,  and  are  most  frequently  used  as 
inch.  The  true  question  is,  whether,  in  the  places  above  cited,  they 
can  be  understood  except  in  the  largest  sense ;  whether  '<  all  men,** 
and  <*  the  world,"  can  be  interpreted  of  the  elect  only,  that  is  of  some 
men  of  all  countries. 
We  may  very  confidently  deny  this, — 

1.  Because  the  universal  sense  of  the  terms, ''  all,"  and  <*  all  men," 
and  **  every  man,"  is  confirmed,  either  by  the  context  of  the  passages 
in  which  they  occur,  or  by  other  scriptures.  When  Isaiah  says,  "  All 
we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all ;"  he  affirms  that  the  iniquity  of  all  those  who  have 
gone  astray,  was  laid  on  Christ.  When  St.  Paul  says, "  We  thus  judge, 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;"  he  argues  the  universality 
of  spiritual  death,  from  the  universality  of  the  means  adopted  for  raising 
men  to  spiritual  life  :  a  plain  proof  that  it  was  received  as  an  undisputed 
principle  in  the  primitive  Church,  that  Christ's  dying  for  all  men  was  to 
be  taken  in  its  utmost  latitude,  or  it  could  not  have  been  made  the  basis 
of  the  argument.  When  the  same  apostle  calls  Christ  the  **  Saviour  of  all 
naen,  and  especially  of  those  that  believe,"  he  manifestly  includes  both 
believers  and  unbelievers,  that  is,  all  mankind,  in  the  term  "  all  men ;" 
and  declares,  that  Christ  is  their  Saviour,  though  the  full  benefits  of  his 
salvation  are  received  through  faith  only  by  them  that  believe.  When 
again  he  declares  that,  **  As  by  the  ofience  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
aU  men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free 
gifl  came  upon  all  men,  (»{-,)  in  order  to  justification  of  life ;"  the  force 
of  the  comparison  is  lost  if  the  term  '<  all  men,"  is  not  taken  in  its  full 
extent ;  for  the  apostle  is  thus  made  to  say,  as  by  the  ofience  of  one, 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one, 
the  free  gift  came  upon  ▲  few  men.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  the 
apootle  uses  the  terma^  **  many,"  and  *^  all  men,"  indiscriminately  in  this 
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chapter ;  for  there  is  in  this  no  contradiction,  and  the  objection  is  in  our 
favour.     All  men  are  many,  though  many  are  not  in  every  caw  all 
But  the  term,  ^  many,*^  is  taken  by  him  in  the  sense  of  aU,  aa  appetn 
from  the  following  parallels  :  **  death  passed  upon  all  men ;"  ^  maojf  be 
dead ;"  '<  the  gift  by  grace  hath  abounded  unto  many ;"  ^  the  free  giA 
came  upon  aJl  men"   "By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
(constituted)  sinners,"  made  liable  to  death ;  «  so  by  the  obedience  of 
one  shall  many  be  made  (constituted)  righteous."     On  the  last  pamge 
we  may  observe  that  "  many,"  or  *<  the  many,"  must  mean  all  men  m 
the  first  clause ;  nor  is  it  to  be  restricted  in  the  second,  as  though  by 
being  *<  made  righteous,"  actual,  personal  justification  were  to  be  under* 
stood ;  for  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  believers  individually,  but  of 
mankind  collectively,  and  the  opposite  conditiond  in  which  the  race  itself 
is  placed  by  the  ofience  of  Adam  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  in  aU  id 
generations. 

It  is  equally  impracticable  to  restrict  the  phrases,  ^the  worid,"  "the 
whole  world,"  and  to  paraphrase  them  the  "  world  of  the  elect :"  and  yet 
there  is  no  other  alternative  ;  for  either  ^  the  whole  world"  means  tboee 
elected  out  of  it ;  or  else  Christ  died  in  an  equal  sense  for  every  man. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,"  && 
Here,  if  the  world  mean  not  the  elect  only,  but  every  man,  tiien  every 
man  was  "  so  loved"  by  God,  that  he  gave  his  own  Son  for  his  redemp- 
tion. To  say  that  the  world,  in  a  few  places,  means  the  RoDaao  empire^ 
and  in  others  Judea,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  it  were  meant  to 
affirm,  that  the  elect  were  the  people  of  Judea,  or  those  of  the  Romaa 
empire  only.  It  proves,  it  is  true,  a  hyperbolical  use  of  the  term  in  both 
instances  ;  but  this  cannot  be  urged  in  the  case  before  us :  fi>r, — 

1.  The  elect  are  never  called  "the  world"  in  Scripture ;  but  are  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  "  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  worid ;  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you," 

2.  The  common  division  of  mankind,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  ooly 
into  two  parts ;  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  "  the  world."  "  If  ye  were 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own."  "Ye  are  not  of  the  worM, 
evcL  as  I  am  not  of  the  world,"  «  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness." 

3.  When  the  redemption  of  Christ  is  spoken  of^  it  oflen  includes 
both  those  who  had  been  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and  those  who  re- 
mained still  of  the  world.  "  And  you  hath  he  reconciled,"  say  the  apos- 
tles to  those  that  had  already  believed ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  **  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them;  and  hath  committed  to  us  the  word  of  reconciliation," 
plainly  that  they  might  beseech  this  "  world"  to  be  reconciled  to  God : 
so  that  both  believers  and  unbelievers  were  interested  in  the  reconciling 
ministry,  and  the  work  of  Christ.     <<  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
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sins,  and  not  for  ours  only ;  but  dso  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ••" 
words  cannot  make  the  case  plainer  than  these,  since  this  same  writer, 
in  the  same  epistle,  makes  it  evident  how  he  uses  the  term  ^  world,** 
when  he  affirms  that  **  the  world  lieth  in  wickedness,**  in  contradistinc 
lioD  to  those  who  knew  that  they  were  "  of  God.** 

4.  In  the  general  commission  before  quoted,  the  expression  "  worid** 
18  connected  with  universal  terms  which  carry  it  forth  into  its  uUnost 
htitade  of  meaning.  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
(die  ^ood  news)  to  every  creature  ;'*  and  this  too  in  order  to  his  believing 
ity  that  he  may  be  saved ;  «he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved;  and  he 
that  believeth  not  (this  good  news  preached  to  him  that  he  might  be 
■aved)  shall  be  damned." 

6.  All  this  is  confirmed  from  the  gross  absurdity  of  this  restricted 
interpretation  when  applied  to  several  of  the  foregoing  passages.  "  For 
Grod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only -begotten  Son,  that  whoso* 
seer  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish."  Now,  if  the  world  here  mean£ 
the  elect  world,  or  the  elect  not  yet  called  out  of  it,  then  it  is  affirmed, 
that  "  whosoever,**  of  this  elect  body,  believeth  shall  not  perish ;  which 
plainly  implies,  that  some  of  the  elect  might  not  believe,  and  therefore 
peri^,  contrary  to  their  doctrine.  This  absurd  consequence  is  still 
clearer  from  the  verses  which  immediately  follow,  John  iii,  17, 18,  <<  For 
God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  condemn  the  world  ;  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not 
eoodenmed  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already.'*  Now 
here  we  must  take  the  term  '*  worid,*'  either  extensively  for  all  mankind 
or  limitedly  for  the  elect.  If  the  former,  then  all  men  <<  through  him 
may  be  saved,*'  but  only  through  faith  :  he  therefore,  of  this  world  that 
believeth  may  be  saved  ;  but  he  of  this  world  that  believeth  not  is  con. 
demned  already."  The  sense  is  hero  plain  and  consistent ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  take  *'  the  world"  to  mean  the  elect  only,  then  he  of  this 
elect  world  that  believeth  may  be  saved,  and  he  of  the  elect  worid  that 
**  believeth  not  is  condemned  ;**  so  that  the  restricted  interpretation  ne- 
cessarily supposes,  that  elect  persons  may  remain  in  unbelief,  and  be  lost, 
llie  same  absurdity  will  follow  from  a  like  interpretation  of  the  general 
commission.  Either  "  all  the  world"  and  **  every  creature,'*  mean  every 
man,  or  the  elect  only.  If  the  former,  it  follows,  that  he  of  this  "  world," 
any  individual  among  those  included  in  the  phrase,  *'  every  creature," 
who  believes,  "  shall  be  saved,"  or,  not  believing,  **  shall  be  damned :" 
if  the  latter,  then  he  of  the  elect,  any  individual  of  the  elect,  who  be- 
lieves,  ^  shall  be  saved,"  and  any  individual  of  the  elect  who  believes 
not,  "  shall  be  damned."  Similar  absurdities  might  be  brought  out  from 
other  passages ;  but  if  these  are  candidly  weighed,  it  will  abundantly 
i^pear,  that  texts  so  plain  and  explicit  cannot  be  turned  into  such 

consequences  by  any  true  method  of  interpretation,  and  that  they  must, 
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therefore,  be  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  which  unequivocally  expresses 
the  universality  of  the  atonement 

It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that  our  Lord  himself  says,  John  xvii,  0, 
*<I  pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  tboa 
hast  given  me."  But  will  they  here  interpret  **  the  worid"  to  be  the 
world  of  the  elect  7  if  so,  they  cut  even  them  off  from  the  prayen  of 
Christ.  But  if  by  ''the  world"  they  would  have  us  understand  tlie 
world  of  the  non-elect,  then  they  will  find  that  all  the  prayexs  whieh 
our  Lord  puts  up  for  those  whom  **  the  Father  hath  given  him,**  had  thii 
end,  "  that  they"  the  non-elect  **  *  worid,'  may  believe  that  thou  hast  seat 
roe,"  verse  21 :  let  them  choose  either  side  of  the  alternative  TIm 
meaning  of  this  passage  is,  however,  made  obvious  by  the  ronteit 
Christ,  in  the  former  part  of  his  intercession,  as  recorded  in  this  chapter, 
prays  exclusively,  not  for  his  Church  in  all  ages,  but  for  his  disctplei 
then  present  with  him ;  as  appears  plain  from  verse  12,  ^  While  I  wai 
Vfiih  them  in  the  worldy  I  kept  them  in  thy  name :"  but  he  was  only  vdft 
his  first  disciples,  and  for  them  he  exclusively  prays  in  the  first  inataiice; 
then,  in  verse  20,  he  prays  for  all  who,  in  future,  should  believe  on  bim 
through  their  words ;  and  he  does  this  in  order  that  ''  the  worid  mi^  - 
believe."  Thus  *<  the  worid,"  in  its  largest  sense,  is  not  cut  ofl^  but  a* 
pressly  included  in  the  benefits  of  this  prayer. 

John  X,  16,  <'I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep,"  is  also  adduced,  to 
prove  that  Christ  died  for  none  but  his  sheep.  But  the  consequeooe  «iO 
not  hold ;  for  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  his  having  died  for  then 
that  believe,  and  also  for  them  that  believe  not.  Christ  is  said  to  be  ^  tbe 
Saviour  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  them  that  believe  ;"  two  propoil- 
tions  which  the  apostle  held  to  be  perfectly  consistent.  The  very  god- 
text  shows  that  Christ  laid  down  his  life  for  others  beside  those  whom 
in  that  passage,  he  calls  *<  the  sheep."  The  sheep  here  inlended,  vl 
the  discourse  will  show,  were  those  of  the  Jewish  <<  fold ;"  for  he  imme- 
diately adds,  <<  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold,*^  dead; 
meaning  the  Gentiles :  ^  them  must  I  bring."  He,  therefore,  laid  down 
his  life  for  them  also ;  for  the  sheep  in  the  fold,  who  <*knew  his  voice, 
and  followed  him,"  and  for  them  out  of  the  fold,  who  still  needed  **  bring- 
ing in ;"  even  for  '<  the  lost,  whom  he  came  to  seek  and  save,"  which  is 
the  character  of  all  mankind :  <<  all  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;" 
and  ^  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

A  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  first  two  classes  of  texts  we  hare 

quoted  above,  may  then  be  afiirmed  directly  and  expressly  to  contradict 

the  plainest  declarations  of  (rod's  own  word.     For,  it  is  not  true,  upon 

this  interpretation  that  God  loved  *<  the  world,"  if  the  majority  he  WreA 

not ;  nor  is  it  true  that  Christ  was  not  <<  sent  to  condemn  the  worid,**  if 

he  was  sent  even  to  enhance  its  condemnation ;  n<Nr  that  the  Gospel,  as 

the  Gospel,  can  be  preached  "  to  every  creature,**  if  to  the  majority  it  can- 
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not  be  preached  as  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people ;"  for  it  is  sad 
and  doleful  tidings,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  are  shut  out 
fiom  the  mercies  of  their  Creator.  If,  then,  in  this  interpretation  there  is 
■0  palpable  a  contradiction  of  the  words  of  inspiration  itself^  the  system 
which  is  built  upon  it  cannot  be  sustained. 

As  to  the  texts  which  we  have  urged,  as  necessarily  implying  the- 
onrefltricted  extent  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  u^ual  answers  to  those 
which  speek  of  Christ  having  died  for  them  that  perish,  may  be  briefly 
examined.  «  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died," 
Rom.  xiv,  15.  Him,  says  Poole,  (AnnoiaticnUt)  for  whom,  «<  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,"  we  are  to  presume  Christ  died.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  danger  of  such  unlicensed  paraphrases,  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  it  is  obvious  that  this  exposition  entirely  annuls  the  motive  by 
which  the  apostle  enforces  his  exhortation.  Why  are  we  not  to  be  an 
occamon  of  sin  to  our  brother  ?  The  answer  is,  lest  we  ''  destroy  him ;" 
and,  in  the  parallel  place,  1  Cor.  viii,  11,  lest  "  he  perish."  But  what 
IB  the  aggravation  of  the  oflTence  ?  Truly  that  <<  Christ  died  for  him ;" 
and  BO  we  have  no  tenderness  for  a  soul  on  whom  Christ  had  so  much 
compassion  as  to  die  for  his  salvation.  Let  the  text  then  be  tried,  as 
paraphrased  by  Poole  and  other  Calvinists:  « Destroy  not  him,  for 
whom,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  it  may  be  concluded,  Christ  died ;" 
and  it  turns  the  motive  the  odier  way.  For  if  I  admit  that  none  can  be 
destroyed  for  whom  Christ  died,  then,  in  proportion  to  the  charity  of  my 
judgment,  that  any  individual  is  of  this  number,  I  may  be  the  less  cau- 
tious of  ensnaring  his  conscience  in  indifferent  matters,  since  at  least, 
this  is  certain,  that  he  cannot  perish,  and  I  cannot  be  guihy  of  the 
aggravated  offence  of  destroying  him  who  was  an  object  of  the  compas- 
flon  of  Christ.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  apostle  would  thus  counter* 
act  his  own  design  ?  or  that  he  should  seriously  admcmish  his  readers 
DoC  to  do  that  which  was  impossible,  if)  in  fact,  he  taught  them  that 
Christ  died  only  lor  the  elect ;  and  that  they  for  whom  he  died,  could 
never  perish  t  Another  commentator,  of  the  same  school,  explains  this 
as  a  caution  against  doing  that  which  had  a  "  tendency  to  the  ruin  of 
one  for  whom  Christ  died ;  not  that  it  implies,  that  the  weak  brother 
would  actually  perish."  (Rev.  T.  ScoU*8  Notes.)  But  in  this  case,  also, 
as  it  is  assumed,  that  it  was  a  doctrine  taught  by  St.  Paul,  and  received 
by  the  Churches  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  the  elect  could  not  perish,  the 
motive  is  taken  away  upon  which  the  admonition  is  grounded.  For  if 
the  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote,  knew  that  the  weak  brother,  for 
whom  Christ  died,  could  not  perish,  then  nothing  which  they  could  do 
had  any  **  tendency^*  to  destroy  him.  It  might  injure  him,  disturb  his 
nund,  lead  him  into  sin,  destroy  his  comforts ;  all,  or  any  of  which, 
would  have  been  appropriate  motives  on  which  to  have  urged  the  cau. 
Ikm :  but  nothing  can  have  even  a  tendency  to  dettroy  him  whose  saL 
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▼atioo  is  fixed  by  an  uDaltenble  deciee.     Mr.  Soott  w,  )iowefer, 
endeotlj  ooC  satisfied  with  his  own  interpratatioii ;  and  grres  a  painfid 
example  of  the  influence  of  a  precoocehred  syatem  in  eommeiiling  apoo 
Scripture,  by  charging  the  apostle  himself  with  earless  writing.    **  We 
may,  however,  observe,  that  the  apostles  did  not  write  in  that  exact,  tyt- 
lematical  style  which,  some  afiect,  otherwise  they  would  JcnyMloariy 
kme  avoided  such  apressums.**    This  is  rather  in  the  mannflr  of 
Priestley  and  Belsham,  than  that  of  an  orthodox  commentator ;  bat  it 
does  homage  to  the  force  of  truth  by  tuniing  away  firom  it,  and  hj 
tacitly  acknowledging  that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  Calrinimicilly 
inteq>reted.     The  same  commentators,  following,  as  they  do»  in  the 
train  of  the  Calrimstic  divines  in  general,  may  fimuah,  alao^  the  an- 
swer to  the  argument,  from   2  Veier  ii,  1,  "Denying  the  Loid  thit 
bought  them,  and  bringing  upon  themselves  swift  destmction.''    Poole 
gives  us  three  interpretations :  the  first  is,  *<  the  Lord  that  bougfal  laaek 
out  of  Egypt  ;**  as  though  Sl  Peter  could  be  speaking  of  the  Mosaic, 
and  not  of  the  Christian  redemption ;  and  as  though  the  JadaiiiDg 
teachers,  supposing  the  apostle  to  speak  of  them,  denied  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  when  it  was  their  otgect  to  set  up  his  religion  against  Aat  of 
Christ.     The  second  is,  that  *^they  were  bought,"  or  redeemed,  b) 
Christ,  from  temporal  death,  their  lives  having  been  spared :  but  we  baie 
no  such  doctrine  in  Scripture,  as  that  the  long  suffering  of  widced  mei^ 
procured  by  Christ's  redemption,  is  unconne<^ed  in  its  intent  with  their 
eternal  salvation.      The  barren  fig  tree  was  spared  at  the  intercesaioa 
of  Christ,  that  means  might  be  taken  with  it,  to  make  it  iruitfiil ;  and 
in  this  same  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  he  teaches  us  to  <*  account  the  kog 
sufiering  of  the  Lord  salvation ;"  meaning,  doubtless,  in  its  tendency  and 
intention.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
warrant  this  notion  of  mere  temporal  redemption.     The  third  interpre 
tation  is,  "  that  they  denied  the  Lord,  whom  they  professed  to  have 
bought  them."    This  also  is  gratuitous,  and  gives  a  very  different  sense 
firom  that  which  the  words  of  the  apostle  convey.     But  it  is  argued, 
that  the  ofience  would  be  the  same  in  denying  Christ,  whether  he  really 
died  for  them,  or  that  they  had  professed  to  believe  he  died  for  them. 
Certainly  not     Their  crime,  as  it  is  put  by  the  apostle,  is  not  the  deny- 
ing of  their  former  profession,  or  denying  Christ,   whom   they  for- 
meriy  professed  to  have  bought  them  ;  but  denying  Christ,  who  had 
actually  bought  them,  and  whom,  for  that  reason,  they  ought  never 
to  have  denied,  but  confessed  at  the  hasard  of  their  lives.      Farther, 
if  they  merely  denied  that  which  they  fi>rraeriy  professed,  namely 
that  Christ  had  bought  them,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  never  did  buy 
them,  they  were  in  error  when  they  professed  to  believe  that  he  bought 
tbem,  and  spoke  the  truth  only  when  they  denied  it ;  and  if  it  be  saki 

they  knew  not  but  be  b«4  ^rf^^  ^i^^^i  ^Vw^thft^  dimed  him,  this 
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might  be  a  reason  for  their  not  being  rewarded  for  renouncing  an  erro:, 
as  being  done  unwittingly ;  but  can  be  no  reason  for  thMr  being 
punished,  though  unwittingly  they  went  back  to  the  truth  of  the  case. — 
Tliere  can  be  no  great  guilt  in  our  denying  Christ,  if  Christ  never 
died  for  us.  ^ 

Mr.  Scott  partly  adopts,  and  partly  rejects  Poole's  solution  of 
diis  Scriptural  difficulty.  But  as  he  charged  St.  Paul  with  want  of 
exactness  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  so  also  St.  Peter,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  same  censure,  *<  It  was  not  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  express  themselves  with  that  systema 
tic  exactness,  which  many  now  affect."  The  question  is  not,  however, 
one  of  systematic  exactness  ;  but  of  common  intelligible  writing.  Mr. 
ScoCt'b  observation  on  this  passage,  is,  <<  that  Christ's  ransom  was  of 
infinite  sufficiency ;  and  the  proposal  of  it,  in  Scripture,  general ;  so 
diaft  men  are  addressed  according  to  their  profession :  but  that  Christ 
only  vUended  to  redeem  those,  whom  he  foresaw  would  eventuaUy  be 
mved.''  (Noies  on  2  Peter.)  On  this  we  may  remark,  1.  That  the  suf- 
Seiency  of  Christ's  redemption  is  not  in  question ;  but  the  redemption 
itself  of  these  deniers  of  Christ :  he  is  called  "  the  Lord  that  bought 
tfaem.''  In  that  sufficiency,  too,  Mr.  Scott  affirms,  in  fact,  that  they 
liad  no  interest ;  for  Christ  did  not  ^  intend  to  redeem  them  ;"  on  this 
showing,  therefore,  the  Lord  did  not  <'  buy  them,"  which  contradicts  the 
apostle.  2.  That  the  "  proposal  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption 
is  general ;"  and  that  men  are  addressed,  accordingly,  as  those  who 
are  interested  in  it,  we  grant,  and  feel  how  well  this  accords  with  the 
doctrine  of  general  redemption ;  but  thb  difficulty  lies  with  those  who 
hold  the  limitation  of  Christ's  redemption  to  the  elect  only,  to  explain,  not 
merely  how  it  is  that  men  are  addressed  generally ;  but  how  the  sins 
of  those  who  perish,  can  be  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  Christ's 
having  bought  them,  if  he  did  not  buy  them ;  and  how  they  can  be  pun- 
ished for  rejecting  him,  if  they  could  never  receive  him,  so  as  to  be 
Mived  by  him.  This  aggravation  of  their  offence,  by  the  circumstance 
of  Christ  having  bought  them,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  of  the  force  of 
which  the  above  interpretations  are  manifest  evasions. 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  the  apostates,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  vi,  4-8,  and  x,  26-31.  With  respect  to  these  pas- 
sages, it  is  agreed  that  they  speak  of  the  ultimate  and  eternal  condem- 
nation and  rejection  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  them.  The  question 
then  in,  whether  Christ  died  for  them,  as  he  died  for  such  as  persevere? 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  another  question,  whether  they  were  ever 
true  believers,  and  had  received  saving  grace  ?  If  this  be  aUowed,  the 
proposition  is  established,  that  Christ  died  for  them  that  perish ;  but  in 
Older  to  arrest  this  conclusion,  all  Calvinistic  divines  agree  in  denying 
that  the  persons  referred  to  by  the  apostle,  and  against  whom  his  terrible 
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denuociatlons  are  directed,  were  ever  true  believers,  or  ca|HLUe  of  be- 
coming such ;  and  here  again  we  have  another  pregnant  instance  oftlie 
violence  done  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  of  (sod,  through  tlw 
influence  of  a  preconceived  system.     For, 

1.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  epistle  wu 
addressed,  were,  in  the  main,  at  least,  true  believers  ;  and  that  the  pis> 
sages  in  question  were  written  to  preserve  them  from  apostasy;  of 
which  the  rejection,  and  hopeless  punishment,  described  by  the  apostkb 
IS  represented  as  the  consequence.  But  if  St.  Paul  had  taught  them, 
as  he  must  have  done,  if  Calvinism  be  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Teeta. 
ment,  that  they  never  could  so  fall  away,  and  so  perish,  this  was  no 
warning  at  all  to  them.  To  suppose  he  held  out  that  as  a  terror,  idiich 
he  knew  to  be  impossible,  and  had  taught  them  also  to  be  impossible,  m 
the  first  absurdity  which  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  involves. 

2.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  he  speaks  of  these  wretched  apostatei^ 
as  deterring  examples  to  the  true  believers  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  u 
Buch  apostates  never  were  behevers,  and  were  not  even  rendered  capa> 
ble,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  of  becoming  such,  they  could  not  be  admoni- 
tory examples.  To  assume  that  the  apostle,  for  the  sake  of  argument 
and  admonition,  supposes  believers  to  be  in  the  same  circumstances  and 
case  as  those  who  never  were,  and  never  could  be  believers,  and  when 
he  had  instructed  them  that  their  cases  could  never  h^  siinilar,  is  the 
second  absurdity. 

3.  The  apostates  in  question  are  represented,  by  the  apostle,  "ei 
falling  away"  from  '^ repentance,"  and  from  Christ's  "sacrifice  fo 
sins."  The  advocates  of  the  system  of  partial  redemption,  affirm,  that 
they  fell  away  only  from  their  profession  of  repentance  and  doctrinal 
belief  of  Christ's  sacrifice  for  sins,  in  which  they  never  had,  and  nevei 
could  have,  any  interest.  Yet  the  apostle  places  the  hopelessness  of 
their  state  on  the  impossibility  of  "  renewing  them  again  to  repent 
ance  :"  which  proves  that  he  considered  their  first  repentance  genuine 
and  evangelical ;  because  the  absence  of  such  a  repentance  as  they 
had  at  first,  is  given  as  the  reason  of  th^  hopelessness  of  their  condi- 
tion. He  moreover  heightens  the  case,  by  alleging,  that  there  remained 
^  DO  more  sacrifice  for  sins  ;"  which  as  plainly  proves  that,  before  theh 
apo8tas>',  there  was  a  sacrifice  for  their  sins,  and  that  they  had  only  cut 
themeslves  off  from  its  benefits  by  **  wilfully"  renouncing  it ;  in  other 
words,  that  Christ  died  for  them,  and  that  they  had  placed  themselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  benefit  of  his  death,  by  tffis  one  act  of  aggra- 
vated apostasy.  The  contrast  lies  between  a  hopeful  and  a  hopeless 
case.     Theirs  was  once  a  hopeful  case,  because  they  had  *^  repented," 

.and  because  there   was  then  a  *« sacrifice   for  sins;"   aflerward  it 
hopeless,  because  it  was  *^  impossible  to  renew  them  again  unto 
and  the  sacrifice  for  sin  no  more  reaiained  for  them :  they 
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had  not  only  renounced  their  profession  of  it ;  but  had  renounced  the 
sacrifice  itself,  by  renouncing  Christianity.  Now,  so  to  interpret  the 
apostlcy  as  to  make  him  describe  the  awful  condition  of  apostates,  as  a 
**  fiiHing  away"  into  a  state  of  hopelessness,  when,  if  Calvinism  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  their  case  was  never  really  hopeful,  bat 
was  as  hopeless,  as  to  their  eternal  salvation,  before  as  after  their  apos- 
tasy, is  the  third  absurdity. 

4.  But  it  is  plain  that  theirs  had  been  a  state  of  actual  salvation 
which  could  only  result  from  their  having  had  an  interest  in  the  death 
ot  ChrisL  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  what  the  apostle  affirms  of  the 
previous  state  of  those  who  had  finally  apostatized,  or  might  so  aposta- 
tize. They  were  "  enlightened ;"  this,  the  whole  train  of  Calvinistic 
oommentators  tell  us,  means  a  mere  speculative  reception  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel ;  they  had  "  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,"  and  of '<the  good 
word  of  God ;"  that  is,  say  Poole  and  others,  <'they  tasted,  not  digested ; 
they  had  superficial  relishes  of  joy  and  peace,"  and  are  to  be  compared 
''to  the  stony -groimd  hearers,  who  received  the  word  with  joy."  "  And 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  that  is,  say  some  commenta. 
ton  of  this  class,  in  his  operations,  "  trying  how  far  a  natural  man  may 
be  raised,  and  not  have  his  nature  changed :"  (Poo7e  in  loc. :)  others, 
"by  the  communication  of  miraculous  powers."  They  had  "tasted  of 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;"  that  is,  they  had  felt  the  powerful 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  as  all  reprobates  may  feel  them,  sometimes 
powerfully  convincing  their  judgment,  at  others  troubling  their  con- 
Kiences.  "  All  these  things,"  says  Scott,  (Notes,)  '*  often  take  place  in 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  who  yet  continue  unregencrate." 
Hiese  interpretations  are  undoubtedly  forced  upon  these  authors  by  the 
system  they  have  adopted ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  for  them,  that 
the  apostle  uses  no  term  less  strong  in  describing  the  religious  experi- 
ence of  these  apostates  than  he  does  in  speaking  of  that  of  true  believers. 
They  were  "  etdightenedj^^  is  said  of  these  apostates,  "  the  eyes  of  your 
understanding  being  enlightened^"  is  said  of  the  Ephesians ;  and  "  being 
turned  from  darkness  to  light"  is  the  characteristic  of  all  believers.  The 
apostates  "tasted  the  heavenly  gift ;"  this,  too,  is  affirmed  of  true  be- 
lievers, "much  more  they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the 
gift  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ,"  Rom.  v, 
17.  To  be  made  "  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  also  the  common 
distinctive  character  of  all  true  Christians.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his ;"  "  but  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you."  «  To  taste  the 
heavenly  gift"  and  "  the  good  word  of  God,"  is  also  made  the  mark  of 
true  Christianity :  "  if  so  be  ye  have  t4xsted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious." 
Finally,  "the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;"  that  is,  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, or  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  stand  in  precisely  the  same  case. 
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This  Gos^l  is  the  Spotter  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth.'*     Since,  then,  the  apostle  expresses  the  prior  experience  of 
these  apostates,  by  the  same  terms  and  phrases  as  those  by  which  he 
designates  the  work  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  Christianity  i8» 
by  all,  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  where  is  the  authority  on  which 
these  commentators  make  him  describe,  not  a  saving  woric  in  the  hearts 
of  these  apostates,  during  the  time  they  held  fast  their  professioa,  hot  t 
simulated  one  ?  They  have  clearly  no  authority  for  this  at  all ;  and  their 
comments  arise  not  out  of  the  argument  of  St.  Paul,  nor  out  of  his  terav 
or  phrases,  or  the  connection  of  these  passages  with  the  rest  of  the  di8> 
course ;  but  out  of  their  own  theological  system  alone ;  in  other  wordi^ 
out  of  a  mere  human  opinion  which  supplies  a  meaning  to  the  aposde, 
of  which  he  gives  not  the  most  distant  intimation.   To  noake  the  apoede 
describe  the  falling  away  from  a  mere  profession  unaccompanied  with 
a  state  of  grace,  by  terms  which  he  is  constantly  using  to  describe  and 
characterize  a  state  of  grace,  is  the  fourth  absurdity. 

We  mark,  also,  two  other  absurdities.  The  interpretations  abore 
given  are  hdow  the  force  of  the  terms  employed ;  and  they  are  abm 
the  character  of  reprobates. 

They  are  helow  the  force  of  the  terms  employed.  To  ^  UuU  the 
heavenly  gifl,"  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  or  sentimental  approval  of  it; 
for  this  heavenly  gift  is  distinguished  both  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
from  the  word  of  God,  mentioned  afterward ;  which  leaves  us  no  choice 
but  to  interpret  it  of  Christ :  and  then  to  taste  of  Christ,  is  to  receive  bis 
grace  and  mercy ;  "  if  so  be  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.^ 
Thus  the  Greek  fathers,  and  many  later  divines,  understand  it  of  the 
remission  of  sins ;  which  interpretation  is  greatly  confirmed  by  Rom.  v, 
where  "  the  gt/i,"  "  the  free  gi/i,"  and  "  the  gift  by  gracey*^  are  used 
both  for  the  means  of  our  justification,  and  for  justification  itself.  To 
'*  taste  the  heavenly  gift,"  then,  is,  in  this  sense,  so  to  taste  that  the  Lord 
is  gracious  as  to  receive  the  remission  of  sins.  To  be  made  **  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  follows  this  in  the  usual  order  of  describing  the 
work  of  God  in  the  heart.  It  is  the  fruit  of  faith,  the  Spirit  of  adoption 
and  sanctification — the  Spirit  in  his  comforting  and  renewing  influences 
following  our  justification.  To  restrain  this  participation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  endowment  of  miraculous  powers,  requires  it  to  be  pre- 
viously established,  either,  1.  That  all  professing  Christians,  in  that  age, 
were  thus  endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  of  which  there  is  no  proof; 
or,  2.  That  only  those  who  were  thus  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts 
were  capable  of  this  aggravated  apostasy ;  and  then  the  apostle's  warn- 
ing would  not  be  a  general  one,  even  to  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic 
age,  nor  even  to  all  the  believing  Hebrews,  which  it  manifestly  is.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  all  true  believers,  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  re 

eeived  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  comforting  and  renovating  influences^  llr 
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of  the  phrase  becomes  obvious,  and  it  lays  down  the  proper 

gioand  for  a  general  admonition.     Again ;  "  to  taste  the  good  word  of 

Gody"  is  still  an  advance  in  the  process  of  a  genuine  experience.     It  is 

tairtiDg  the  good  word,  that  is,  the  goodness  of  the  word  in  a  course  of 

experience  and  practice ;  having  personal  proof  of  its  goodness  and 

adaptation  to  man's  state  in  the  world:  for  to  argue  from  the  term 

^%at^  as  though  something  superficial  and  transitory  only  were  meant, 

n  as  absurd  as  to  argue  from  the  threat  of  Christ  that  those  who  refused 

die  invitation  of  his  servants  should  not  ^  icait^  of  his  supper,  that  he 

only  excluded  them  from  a  superficial  and  transient  gustation  of  his  sal - 

fatkm  here  and  hereafler ;  or  that,  when  the  psalmist  calls  upon  us  to 

^Aiftfs  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good,"  he  excludes  a  full,  and  rich,  and 

permaneiit  experience  of  the  Divine  goodness.      Finally,  if  by  the 

*  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  it  could  be  proved  that  the  apostle 

meant  the  miraculous  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Grospel,  it  would  not 

foDow  that  he  supposes  the  persons  spoken  of  to  be  endowed  with  minu 

eoloua  powers;  but  that  to  iatiU  these  powers,  was  rather  to  experience 

the  abondant  blessings  of  a  religion  thus  confirmed  and  demonstrated  by 

■gns  and  wonders  and  divers  miracles,  according  to  what  he  urges  in 

diap.  ii,  4,  of  the  same  epistle.     The  phrase,  however,  is  probably  a 

still  farther  advance  upon  the  former,  and  signifies  a  personal  experience 

of  the  mighty  energy  and  saving  power  of  the  Gospel.     Thus  the  inter. 

pretation  of  the  Calvinists  has  the  absurdity  of  making  the  apostle  speak 

little  things  in  great  words,  and  of  using  unmeaning  tautologies.     To 

**  partake  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  is,  according  to  them,  to  have  the  gifl  of 

miracles,  and  to  taste  <<  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come"  is  to  have  the 

gift  of  miracles.     To  taste  the  "  heavenly  giil,"  is  to  have  a  superficial 

islish  of  (jospel  doctrine,  and  ^  to  taste  the  good  word  of  God,"  is  also 

Id  have  a  superficial  relish  of  Gospel  doctrine :  but  how,  then,  are  we  to 

take  the  term  "  taste,"  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  tasHng  "  the  powers 

of  the  world  to  come?"   According  to  these  comments,  this  can  only 

■lean  that  they  had  a  superficial  taste  of  the  power  of  working  miracles ! 

But  as  these  interpretations  are  below  the  force  of  the  terms,  so  they 

are  above  the  capacity  of  the  reprobate.     '*  They  had,  moreover,"  says 

Soott,  <*  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  their  connections,  impres- 

sions,  and  trannent  afiections,  made  them  sensible  that  it  was  a  good 

word,  and  that  it  was  for  their  good  to  attend  to  it ;  and  their  purposes 

of  doing  so  had  produced  such  hopes  ,and  joys  as  have  been  described 

in  the  case  of  the  stony-ground  hearers,  Matt,  xiii,  21,  22."    That  Mr. 

Bcott  had  no  right  apprehension  of  the  class  of  persons  intended  by  those 

who  received  the  good  seed  upon  stony  ground,  might  easily  be  proved ; 

but  thk  is  beside  our  present  purpose.     We  find  in  the  words  quoted 

above,  (and  we  refer  to  Mr.  Scott  rather  than  to  the  older  divines  of  the 

same  school,  because  it  is  oflen  said  that  Calvinism  is  now  modified  and 
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improved,)  *<  convictions,"  **  impressions  of  the  goodness  of  the  word," 
and  purposes  of  attending  to  it,  ascribed  to  the  non«elect ;  persons  to 
whose  salvation  this  bar  is  placed,  that,  according  to  this  commentatory 
and  all  others  who  adopt  the  same  system,  Christ  never  **  intentional^ 
died  for  them.  We  ask,  then,  are  these  '<  convictions,  impressioii^" 
and  "  purposes,"  from  the  grace  of  Grod  woricing  in  man,  or  from  tiis 
natural  man  wholly  unassisted  by  the  grace  of  God  ?  If  the  latter,  dm 
what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  corruption  of  human  naturae 
which  they  profess  to  hold,  and  that  so  strenuously  ?  *<  In  me,  that  ■»  ia 
my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  By  the  flesh,  the  apostle  meani^ 
doubtless,  his  natural  and  unassisted  state.  Yet  how  many  ^good 
things"  are  ascribed,  by  Mr.  Scott,  to  the  very  reprobate  ?  '*  Convictiai 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel"  was  doubtless  <<  good,"  and  showed,  in  tfait 
day  especially,  when  the  prejudices  of  education  had  not  yet  come  into 
the  aid  of  truth,  an  honest  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  docile  mind.  "  Inw 
pressions"  are  still  better,  as  they  argue  afiection  to  truth  whidi  tbe 
natural  man,  as  such,  hates ;  and  these  are  improved  into  an  acknow- 
ledgment *<  of  the  goodness  of  the  word,"  though  it  is  a  r^roviiig  word, 
and  a  doctrine  of  holiness,  and  consequently  of  restraint  To  this  die 
merely  ^  carnal  mind,"  which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  <*  enmity  againit 
God,"  is  here  allowed  not  only  to  assent,  but  also  to  perceive  with  some 
taste  and  approving  relish.  ^  Purposes  of  attending  to  this  good  woid," 
are  also  admitted,  which  is  a  still  farther  advance,  and  most  by  all  be 
acknowledged  to  be  "  good,"  as  they  are  the  very  basis  of  real  religioQi 
attainment.  Yet  if  all  these,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  every  spiritual 
man  would  be  considered  as  placing  such  persons  in  a  very  hopefbl 
state,  and  would  give  joy  to  angels,  unless  they  were  admitted  to  tbe 
secret  of  reprobation,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  nature ;  then  the  carnal  raind 
is  not  absolutely  and  in  all  cases  ^*  enmity  against  Grod ;"  in  our  **  fledi 
some  good  thing  may  dwell ;"  and  we  are  not  by  nature  ^dead  in  tie» 
passes  and  sins," 

Let  us  then  suppose,  since  this  position  cannot  be  maintained  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Scriptures,  that  these  are  the  effects  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man ;  to  what  end  is  that  grace 
exerted  ?  Is  it  that  it  may  lead  to  salvation  1  This  is  denied,  and  con- 
sistently so ;  for  can  such  convictions,  and  desires,  and  purposes,  lead 
to  true  repentance,  when  Christ  gives  true  repentance  to  ifone  but  to  the 
elect  7  Nor  can  they  lead  to  pardon,  because  Christ  has  not  intentionaDy 
*<  died  for  the  persons  in  question."  Is  the  end,  then,  as  Poole,  or  ratb«r 
his  continuator  states  it,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  ^  try  how  &r  a  natural 
man  may  be  raised"  without  ceasing  to  be  so  ?  If  that  is  affirmed,  for 
whose  sake  is  the  experiment  tried  ?  Not  surely  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  omniscience  needs  no  instruction  by  experiment: 
for  ours ;  for  this,  instead  of  being  edifying,  only  puzzles  and  coo- 
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founds  us,  for  who  can  tel]  how  far  this  experiment  may  go,  and  how 
fiir  it  is  making  upon  himself?  This,  too,  is  so  very  unworthy  an  osper- 
■on  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  ought  to  m^e  sober  men  very  much 
suspect  the  system  which  requires  it.  Is  it  then,  finally,  as  some  have 
affirmed,  to  make  the  persons  more  guilty,  and  to  heighten  their  con- 
demnation 7  How  few  Calvinists,  in  the  present  day,  are  bold  enough  to 
affirm  this,  although  the  advocates  of  that  system  have  formerly  done  it; 
and  yet  this  is  the  only  prttctical  end  which  their  system  will  allow  to 
be  assigned  to  such  an  act  as  that  which,  by  a  strange  abuse  of  terms, 
ia  called  the  operation  of  **  common  grace**  in  the  hearts  of  the  repro- 
bate. In  no  other  practical  end  can  it  issue,  but  to  aggravate  their  guilt 
and  danmation,  as  the  old  divines  of  this  school  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged. Either,  then,  their  interpretation  of  these  passages  affirms  a 
diange  in  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  persons  spdcen  of  by  the 
ipoatle  in  this  epistle,  much  above  the  capacity  and  power  of  repro- 
bates^ greatly  as  it  falls  below  the  real  import  of  the  terms  used ;  or 
ei^  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  are  bound  to  the 
l0foltiDg  conclusion,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  works  in  them  only  to 
promote  and  deepen  their  destruction. 

To  that  class  of  texts,  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the 
Go^iel,  and  threaten  them  with  punishment  for  not  beheving,  and  which 
we  adduced  to  prove,  by  necessary  implication,  that  Christ  died  for 
an  men,  it  has  been  replied,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  believe  the 
€roq>el»  whether  they  are  interested  in  the  death  of  Christ  or  not ;  and 
that  they  are  guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment  for  not  believing  it. 
By  this  argument  it  is  conceived,  that  all  such  passages  are  made  con- 
■itent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

On  both  sides,  then,  it  is  granted,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
men  who  hear  the  Gospel  to  believe  it,  and  that  the  violation  of  this 
doty  induces  condemnation ;  but  if  Christ  died  not  for  all  such  persons, 
we  think  it  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  believe  the  Gospel ; 
and  if  this  can  be  established,  then  does  the  Scriptural  principle  of  the 
obligation  of  all  men  to  believe,  which  is  acknowledged  on  both  sides, 
refute  all  limitation  of  the  extent  of  Christ's  atonement. 

To  settle  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  be- 
Geving  the  Gospel.  Some  writers  in  this  controversy  seem  to  take  it 
only  in  the  sense  of  giving  credit  to  the  Gospel  as  a  Divine  revelation ; 
and  not  for  accepting  and  trusting  in  it  in  order  to  salvation.  But  we 
have,  in  th^  New  Testament,  no  such  division  of  the  obligation  of  be- 
lieving into  two  distinct  duties,  one  laid  upon  one  class  of  persons,  and 
the  odier  upon  another  class.  So  far  from  this,  the  faith  which  the 
Goapel  requires  of  a!/,  is  trust  in  the  Gospel ; — "  repentance  toward 
God,  and  faith  (trust)  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Will  any  say,  that 
when  all  men  are  commanded  "  every  where  to  repent,"  two  kinds  of 
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repentance  are  intended,  one  ineflfectual,  the  other  efiectual;  one  to 
death,  the  other  to  life  ?  And  if  not,  will  he  contend  that  CKmI  cem- 
mands  one  kind  of  faith  to  some,  a  faith  which  cannot  lead  to  salTation, 
another  kind  of  faith,  which  does  lead  to  salvation  to  others  ?  that  br 
commands  a  dead  faith  to  the  reprobate,  a  living  fiiith  to  the  elect  ?  Per, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  command,  such  must  be  the  doty ;  aad 
if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  reprobate  to  believe  with  the  mere  &ith  of  wmai, 
which,  as  to  them,  is  dead,  then  no  more  was  ever  required  of  them,  m 
the  intention  of  God,  than  this  dead  faith.  But  if  men  will  aflSon  tfaii, 
they  must  show  us  such  a  restricted  and  modified  command  from  God ; 
and  they  must  point  out,  in  the  commands  which  we  have  to  believe  m 
Christ,  such  a  distinction  of  the  obligation  of  believing  into  a  higher  and 
lower  duty.  There  is  no  such  modified  command,  and  there  is  no  aaefa 
dL.luction  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  faith  which  is  required  of  aD  ii 
that,  and  not  less  than  that,  whereof  cometh  salvation  ;  for  widi  renii' 
sion  of  sins  and  salvation  it  is  constantly  connected.  **  He  that  bdief- 
eth  shall  be  saved."  ^  Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  perish.'' 
*<  That  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  **  To  him  gire 
all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name  whosoever  beUeveth  in ,, 
him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins."  The  faith,  then,  required  of  all, 
is  true  faith ;  true  faith  following  true  repentance,  the  trust  (^  a  tne 
penitent  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  ofiered  for  his  sins,  that  he  miy 
be  forgiven,  and  received  into  the  family  of  Gop. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  faith  which  is  required  of  all  who  hear  the  Goi- 
pel,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the  duty,  of  those  to  believe  the  Gospel  in 
the  Scriptural  sense  of  believing,  for  whom  Christ  died  not.     1.  Be- 
cause it  is  impossible,  and  Grod  cannot  command  a  thing  impossible,  and 
then  punish  men  for  not  doing  it ;  for  this  contradicts  all  notions  of  job- 
tice  and  benevolence.     Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  whether  the  impossi- 
bility arises  from  a  positive  necessitating  decree,  or  from  withhokfing 
the  aid  necessary  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  command ;  such 
persons  as  those  for  whom  Christ  died  not,  never  had,  and  never  can 
have,  the  power  to  exercise  the  saving  faith  which  is  enjoined  upon  them ; 
and  being  impossible  to  them,  it  never  could  be  the  subject  of  ezprees 
command  and  obhgation  as  to  them ;  which  nevertheless  it  is.     2.  Be- 
cause, according  to  the  Calvinistic  opinion,  it  is  not  in  the  intention  of  God 
that  they  should  believe  and  be  saved :  what,  therefore,  he  never  intended* 
he  could  not  command ;  and  yet  he  has  plainly  commanded  it.    3.  Be^ 
cause  what  all  are  bound  to  believe  or  trust  in,  is  true  :  but  it  is  fabe* 
according  to  this  system,  that  Christ  died  for  the  reprobate,  and  therefor^ 
they  are  not  bound  to  believe  or  trust  in  him,  though  they  are  both  coro<«' 
manded  to  believe,  and  threatened  with  condemnation  if  they  believe  nU^ 

Here,  then,  is  the  dilemma  into  which  all  must  fall,  who  deny  that  th^ 

necessary  inference  from  the  universal  obligation  to  believe  in  Christ,  ^ 
2 
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as  we  have  stated  it,  that  he  died  for  all.  If  they  deny  the  universality  of 
the  obligation  to  believe,  they  deny  plain  and  express  Scripture,  which  com* 
maods  all  men  to  believe ;  if  they  affirm  the  obligation  to  believe  to  be 
universal,  they  hold  that  men  are  bound  to  do  that  which  is  impossible ; 
that  the  Lawgiver  commands  them  to  do  what  he  never  intended  they 
should  do ;  and  that  they  are  bound  to  believe  and  trust  in  what  is  not 
true,  namely,  that  Christ  died  for  them,  and  thus  to  lean  upon  a  broken 
reed,  and  to  trust  their  salvation  to  a  delusion. 

This  is  a  difficulty  which  the  theologians  of  this  school  have  felt« 
The  synod  of  Dort  says,  {Act.  Syn.  Dard,  part  1,  cap.  2,  art.  5,)  « It  is 
the  promise  of  the  Gospel,  that  whosoever  believes  in  Christ  crucified 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;  which  promise,  together 
with  the  ir^unction  of  repentance  and  faith,  ought  promiscuously  and 
without  distinction,  to  be  declared  and  published  to  all  men  and  people 
to  whom  Grod  in  his  good  pleasure  sends  the  Gospel."  But  as  some  of 
the  later  Calvinists  found  themselves  perplexed  with  this  statement,  they 
began  to  differ  from  the  synod ;  and,  allowing  that  Christ  died  for  all 
whom  he  commands  to  believe  in  him,  denied  that  God  had  commanded 
all  men  so  to  believe.  {Vide  Womack^s  Arcana  Dogmatum,  page  67.) 
Tliese  divines  chose  to  &11  on  the  opposite  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and 
thus  expressly  to  deny  the  word  of  God.  Others  have  endeavoured  to 
escape  the  difficulty  by  making  &ith  in  Christ  a  command  of  the  moral 
law,  under  which  even  reprobates,  as  they  take  it,  unquestionably  are, 
and  argue,  that  as  by  the  principle  of  moral  law,  all  are  bound  to  believe 
every  thing  which  Grod  hath  revealed,  so  by  that  law  all  arc  bound  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and,  failing  of  that,  are  by  the  moral  law  justly  con- 
demned. It  were  easy,  in  answer  to  this,  to  show,  that  no  man  in  the 
state  of  a  reprobate,  as  they  represent  it,  is  under  law  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept a  law  of  necessity  to  do  evil ;  but  waiving  this,  it  were  as  easy  to 
prove,  that,  because  the  moral  law  obliges  us,  **  in  principle,'*  to  do  all 
which  God  commands,  the  command  to  the  Jews  to  circumcise  theii 
childron  was  a  command  of  the  moral  law,  as  that  to  believe  in  Christ 
is  a  command  of  the  moral  law,  because,  in  principle,  it  obliges  us  to 
believe  what  Grod  has  revealed.  But  should  it  be  admitted  that  all  aro 
bound,  by  the  moral  law,  to  believe  all  that  God  reveals,  yet,  according  to 
them,  it  is  not  revealed  that  Christ  died  for  all ;  this  we  contend  for,  but 
they  contead  against :  all  are  not,  upon  that  very  principle,  therefore,  bound 
to  believe  that  Christ  died  for  them.  Farther,  those  who  hold  this  notion, 
contend  that  the  moral  law  commands  us  to  do  a  thing  impossible,  and 
contrary  to  truth ;  and  thus  they  fall  upon  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

The  last  class  of  texts  we  have  adduced  in  favour  of  general  redemp- 
tion consists  of  those  which  impute  the  blame  and  fault  of  their  non-sal- 
vation to  men  themselves.  If  Christ  died  for  all  men,  so  as  to  make 
their  saJviation  practicable,  then  the  fault,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
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>:rT;'"-L-^.  :':=•  u  .:'*jrj*t:iv«£*  ;  if  he  died  not  so  for  them  ihat  they  may 
>f  SI  -J.  ::eii  ue  jut  :c  'Jiteir  saI%~auon  lies  out  of  themselves,  and  in 
T.x:    iJs^uL-^-    1   Lj    aSLTui^  rr:r;aoo  tor  them  in  the  Gospel,  which  is 

^  -  .—.c'-r  Hi  ju«r  i^*.c  ue  questions  of  the  invincibility  of  grace, 
^:».  r^  i::u  >  liiii:  v:l].  Pit::?*:  viU  come  under  consideration  In  their 
V  '  i<  V  'vi'-^nH  .iirwlve:?  10  the  argument,  as  it  is  grounded 
:ua>  :ui:!«  J:{  £*ven  above.  The  common  reply  to  our 
i.':ri"-'-v.  ^  *i:«:tr*i  ma  ~i»;se  :t'\i>.  at  least  among  the  more  modc- 
^..t  w::x:  i  .'  i.'  liisici^  i^  uiji  ±«?  diuh  is  indeed  in  the  will  of  man,  and 
::j..  .  u"  :  *  ..  •-  '.»  ^.■iiie  ::  C.irj«t,  rbat  ihey  might  have  life,  they  would 
•«  '  :..  ii^w  ::u2s  uie  v-.u-c  have  ii  underwood,  that  the  argument  is 
:^v*  '••..  '."".i^s  :c*»?v'ir.  *i  itcy  :  ihey  have  neither  refuted  it,  nor 
.*H.  1  -».•.  .>  I  t^'x  ma  ici^iii^  wnica  is  thus  apparently  conceded  weak- 
->  ...  .r\  ^  ::t.'  :'.*iic:u:Si>.c.  liut  if  the  bar  to  men's  salvation  be 
%  .  ..  ;:•  '.:>«:'•  *.>^  c  its  zcc  ja  the  want  of  a  provision  made  for 
:\-.-  v:^-  '..:  I!  n  at.*  0- aR.«t:\  ;  and  ihoretbre  thev  are  so  interested  in 
:iv    .-.  •..  •     4  ^' :.  a*.  ':idi  '^^^  aiav  bo  saved  bv  it. 

>  i  V  :&>  *i.i  Utf  .M5«f  ia  ;o  :ae  non-elect,  who  are  indeed  the  per- 
H.ii>  ::  ;  LT^ii  i:.  :\L2«?r  u  uF  p^^ble  for  them  to  will  to  conic  to 
0:.'=^.  ». ».  xtW'f  Ji  2JJ11 :  or  ii  is  not.  If  the  former,  then  they 
ti^  .Vi  :v  .'  /  irsit.  imi  Sratfve  in  hinu  without  obtaining  life  and  sal- 
■  A.'vi'  1 .  ic  -M.!  iia!4.t:i:de  liicst  blessings  only  to  those  for  whom  be 
■^.i'  \u'<.  'x ,' .  »  !*cii.  ::  -J*  cv'cceodod.  he  did  for  the  elect  only.  If 
*:v  .t.t  ':■:  .w  *ar  ..'  :>.<?Lr  salvuiion  is  not  in  themselves ;  but  in 
ru  .  •!!«.'  .«  *;>  .  •:».x'tfa4,\t:  :br  tiiem  to  will  to  come  to  Christ,  and 
V  siv  • .    .    <..::.     I    :c  .V  si:d  that  though  this  is  impossible  to  thenu 

s   M.»    >.        ■,    V,    >  .V.  '.\wiiv<'\\<s*  bocauso  it  is  in  the  obstinacy  and 

^...  M.  .v»  .»    *..'•■.  .'*•.'.  h;!!:!^  wo  ask.  whether  the  natural  will  of  the 

^ix-   >  V   ,;.  V  '  :v>v.r  :  -ji-.i  :hat  of  the  reprobate,  that  by  virtue  of  that 

\.  t ,    ....    »    .  .  'c  o-.^'^K'  :o  Christ  and  believe  an  him  ?    This  thev 

V.       i  .    .^  '.v  .  vtr  « '/.■.::'.;:.  iuid  coming  to  Christ,  and  believing 

.,  .».  .         u-      ''.o.  sv  ^-i-.)  o:"l\\r.'.e  crace.     It  will  follow  then,  from 

.-.^    '.      '.    \.     V    \>  *J.:*v  *x.r..:  of  willing,  and  believing,  on  the  pun 

,     ,    .    .-  \»       :v"*  :o*    *  ..ivc:ys.'.\ OS,  whore  the  Scriptures  constantly 

^^N    ..      v    XV  .'.t '^v  :    .:.v:i  r.!cn  as  thoir /an//,  and  the  reason  of 

i^fc    v.. A   »  «.     '»      -Vv  :■•  AHiHtiun^  without  them,  even  in  the  deter- 

.^  .m!x»^   ».  *   ,tx  rv  .s  vivv  -x't  :o  bestow  upon  them  that  influence  of 

•fcj.  ,.,*v^.  ^*  .»  •  V  ^  . '  -*  i^vv.  w.ll.  ami  this  (tower  to  believe  in  Christ, 

,v  *  'Hi,**    •■     -v-  ".^^-v'      >»h;v\i  15  pr\H:isely  what  the  synod  of  Dort 

^,  ^a^>««wv.     ■•  C^*  *J^=*  ••^'  "^•'^  *'^^*  counsel,  gracious  will,  and  in- 

^,^^,^^^^^^  ^  IV-^H-r ;  -.^4:  :ho  lively  and  ssiving  elTicacy  of  the 

^i^^^^^^Plllk  w>l*bM»  S^in  sbxHiki  nianitest  itself  in  all  the  elect,  for 

^W  ^puihiNMWiMX  jtMifying  taith;  and  bringing  them  in- 
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fallibly  by  it  unto  eternal  life.^  (Cap.  2,  art  8.)  This  doci.aie  cannoti 
therefore,  be  true ;  for  the  Scriptures  plainly  place  the  bar  to  the  salva- 
tion of  them  that  are  lost,  in  themselves,  and  charge  the  fault  only  on 
the  wilful  disobedience  and  unbelief  of  men  ;  while  this  opinion  places 
it  in  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  bestow  that  grace  upon  the  non- 
dect,  by  which  alone  the  evil  of  their  natural  will  can  be  removed. 

Nor  is  this  in  the  least  remedied  by  arguing,  that  as  Christ  is  rejected 
freely  and  voluntarily  by  the  natural  will  of  man,  the  guilt  is  still  charge- 
able upon  himself.  For,  not  here  to  anticipate  what  may  be  said  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  it  is  confessed  by  Cahinists  that  the  will  of  the  repro- 
bate is  not  free  to  choose  to  come  to  Christ,  and  believe  in  him,  since 
without  grace,  not  even  the  elect  can  do  this.  But  if  it  were  free  to 
choose  Christ,  and  believe  in  him,  the  not  doing  it  would  not  be  charge* 
aUe  upon  them  as  a  fault.  For  they  do  not  reject  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
since  he  is' not  ofiered  to  ihem  as  such  ;  and  they  sin  not,  by  not  believ- 
ing, that  is,  by  not  trusting  in  Clurist  for  salvation.  For  as  it  is  not  the 
will  of  God  that  they  should  so  believe,  they  violate  no  command  given 
to  them  to  believe,  unless  it  be  held  that  God  commands  them  to  do  that 
which  he  wills  they  should  not  do ;  which  is  only  absurdly  to  say  that 
he  wills,  and  he  docs  not  will  the  same  thing.  And  seeing  that  his  com- 
mands ore  the  declarations  of  his  will,  if  the  command  reaches  to  them, 
it  is  a  declaration  that  he  wills  that  concerning  them,  which,  on  this  sys- 
tem, he  does  not  will ;  and  this  contradiction  all  are  bound  to  maintain, 
who  charge  the  want  of  faith,  as  a  fault  upon  those  to  whom  the  power 
of  believing  is  not  imparted. 

But  the  argument  from  this  class  of  texts  is  not  exhausted.     Tliey  not 
only  place  that  bar  and  &ult  which  prevents  the  salvation  of  men  in 
themselves ;  but  they  as  expressly  exclude  God  from  all  participation 
in  it,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  before  us.     «  He  willeth  all  men  to  be 
saved ;"  he  has  "  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth."    *'  He  sent 
his  Son  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved ;"  and  he  invites  all,  beseeches  all,  obtests  all,  and  makes  even 
his  thrcatenings  merciful,  since  he  interposes  them  to  prevent  men  from 
going  on  still  in  their  trespasses,  and  involving  themselves  in  final  ruin. 
Perhaps  not  many  Calvinists  in  the  present  day  are  disposed  to  resort 
to  the  ancient  subterfuge,  of  a  secret  and  a  revealed  will  of  God  ;  (2) 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can  avoid  admitting  this  no- 
tbn,  without  totally  denying  that  which  is  so  clearly  written,  that  God 
«  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;' 
and  that  he  commands,  by  his  apostle,  that  prayers  should  be  made  "  for 
all  men."     The  universality  of  such  declarations  has  already  been  esta- 
blished ;  and  no  way  is  left  for  escaping  the  difficulty  in  this  direction. 
(9)  The  scholastic  terms  are  voluntas  tigni,  and  volvnta§  bene  placith  a  rigni* 
fled  or  revealed  will,  and  a  will  of  pleasure  or  purpose. 
Vol.  II.  20 
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The  incompatibility  of  such  declaratiooSy  with  the  limited  extent  of 
Christ's  death,  is  therefore  obvious,  unless  the  term  ^  wilT*  can  be  mo* 
dified.     But  if  God  declares  his  will  in  absolute  terms,  while  he  has  yet 
secret  reserves  of  a  contrary  kind,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  done 
by  such  a  notion,  to  the  character  of  the  God  of  truth»  whose  words  are 
without  dross  of  falsehood,  <'  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  eaith,  purified 
seven  times ;")  this  is  to  will  that  all  men  may  be  saved  tit  tcord,  and  yet 
not  to  will  it  tit  fact,  which  is  in  truth  not  to  will  it  at  alL     No  subdety 
of  distinction  can  reconcile  this.     Nor,  according  to  this  scheme  of 
doctrine,  can  God  in  any  way,  will  the  salvation  of  the  non^lect.    It  is 
only  under  one  condition,  that  he  wills  the  salvation  of  any  man :  namdj, 
through  the  death  of  Christ.     His  justice  required  this  atonement  for 
sin ;  and  he  could  not  will  man  to  be  saved  to  the  dishonour  of  his  ji» 
tice.     If  then  that  atonement  does  not  extend  to  all  men,  he  cannot  will 
the  salvation  of  all  men ;  for  such  of  them  as  are  not  interested  in  this 
atonement,  could  not  be  saved  consistently  with  his  righteous  adminis- 
tration, and  he  could  not,  therefore,  will  it.     If,  then,  he  wills  the  non- 
elect  to  be  saved,  in  any  sense,  he  must  will  this  independently  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  for  sins ;  and  if  he  ccmnot  will  this  for  the  reason  just  given, 
he  cannot  "  will  all  men  to  be  saved,"  which  is  contrary  to  the  texts 
quoted :  he  cannot,  therefore,  invite  all  to  be  saved ;  he  cannot  beseech 
all  by  his  ministers  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  for  these  acts  could  only 
proceed  from  his  willing  them  to  be  saved :  and  for  the  same  reasno, 
<<  all  men"  ought  not  to  be  prayed  for  by  those  who  hold  this  doctrine, 
since  they  assume,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should  be 
saved.     Thus  they  repeal  the  apostle's  precept,  as  well  as  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  built,  by  mere  human  authority ;  or  else  they  so  inter- 
pret the  principle,  as  to  impeach  the  truth  of  God,  and  so  practise  the 
precept,  as  to  indulge  reserves  in  their  own  mind,  similar  to  those  they 
feign  to  be  in  the  mind  of  God.     While,  therefore,  it  remains  on  record, 
that  "  God  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth ;"  and  that  he  *<  willeth  not  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
aU  should  come  to  repentance,"  it  must  be  concluded,  that  Christ  died 
for  all ;  and  that  the  reason  of  the  destruction  of  any  part  of  our  race 
lies  not  in  the  want  of  a  provision  tor  their  salvation ;  not  in  any  limi- 
tation of  the  purchase  of  Christ,  and  the  administration  of  his  grace , 
but  in  their  obstinate  rejection  of  both. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
The  Same  Subject  Continued. 

So  fiu",  then,  we  have  advanced  in  this  discussion  as  to  show,  that 
^hile  no  passage  of  Scripture  can  be  adduced,  or  is  even  pretendled  to 
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exist,  which  declares  that  Christ  did  not  die  equally  for  all  men,  there 
are  Dumerous  passages  which  explicitly,  and  in  terms  which  cannot,  by 
any  fair  interpretation,  be  wrested  from  that  meaning,  declare  the  con. 
trary ;  and  that  there  are  others,  as  numerous,  which  contain  the  doc. 
trine  by  necessary  implication  and  inference.  To  implication  and  infer- 
ence the  Calvinist  divines  also  resort,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  have 
not  a  direct  text  in  favour  of  their  scheme.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  controversy,  compressed 
into  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  to  examine  those  parts  of  Scripture 
which,  according  to  their  inferential  interpretations,  limit  not  merely  the 
actual,  but  the  intentional  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  elect  only. 

The  first  are  those  passages  which  treat  of  persons,  said  to  be  elected, 
foreknown,  and  predestinated  to  the  spiritual  and  celestial  bleasiDgs  of 
the  new  dispensation ;  and  the  argument  from  the  texts  in  which  these 
distinctions  occur,  is,  that  the  persons  so  called,  elected,  foreknown,  and 
predestinated,  are,  by  that  very  distinction,  marked  out  as  the  only  per- 
sons to  whom  the  death  of  Christ  intentionally  extends. 

We  reserve  it  to  another  place  to  state  the  systematic  views  which 
the  followers  of  Calviu,  in  their  difierent  shades  of  opinion,  take  of  the 
doctrines  of  election,  dec,  lest  our  more  simple  inquiry  into  the  sense  of 
Scripture  should  be  disturbed  by  extraneous  topics ;  and  we  are  now, 
therefore,  merely  called  to  consider,  how  far  this  argument,  which  is 
professedly  drawn  from  Scripture  and  not  from  metaphysical  principles, 
is  supported  or  refuted,  by  an  examination  of  those  portions  of  Holy 
Writ  on  which  it  is  usually  built :  and  it  will  not  prove  a  difficult  task 
to  show,  that,  when  fairly  interpreted,  they  contain  nothing  which  obliges 
OS  to  narrow  our  interpretation  of  those  passages  which  extend  the  bene- 
fit of  the  death  of  Christ  to  all  mankind ;  and  that,  in  some  views,  they 
strongly  corroborate  their  most  extended  meaning.  Of  a  Divine  elec- 
tioD,  or  choosing  and  separation  from  others,  we  have  three  kinds  men- 
tioDed  in  the  Scriptures, 

The  nasT  is  the  election  of  individuals  to  perform  some  particular 
and  special  service.  Cyrus  was  '^elected"  to  rebuild  the  temple ;  the 
twelve  apostles  were  '*  chosen,"  elected,  to  their  office  by  Christ ;  St. 
Paul  was  a  **  chosen,"  or  elected,  "  vessel,"  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. This  kind  of  election  to  special  office  and  service  has,  however, 
manifestly  no  relation  to  the  limitation  of  etcroal  salvation,  either  in 
respect  of  the  persons  themselves  so  chosen,  or  of  others.  With  respect 
to  themselves,  it  did  not  confer  upon  them  an  absolute  security.  One 
of  the  twelve  elected  apostles  was  Judas,  who  fell  and  was  lost ;  and  St. 
Paul  confesses  his  own  personal  liability  to  become  <*  a  castaway,"  after 
all  his  zeal  and  abundant  labours.  With  respect  to  others,  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  St.  Paul  ailerward,  were  «  elected"  to  preach  the  Gospel 

in  order  to  the  sah'ation  of  all  to  whom  they  had  access* 
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The  SECOND  kind  of  election  which  we  find  in  Scripture,  is  the  elec- 
tion of  nations,  or  bodies  of  people,  to  eminent  religious  priTileges^  and 
in  order  to  accomplish,  by  their  superior  illumination,  the  merciful  pur. 
poses  of  Gody  in  benefitting  other  nations  or  bodies  of  people.  Tim 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Jews,  were  chosen  to  receive  spedil 
revelations  of  truth ;  and  to  be  '*  the  people  of  God,"  to  be  his  visible 
Church,  and  publicly  to  observe  and  uphold  his  worship.  **  The  Lord 
thy  God  hath  cJiasen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  abofd 
all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  *^  The  Lord  had  a  de- 
light in  thy  fiithers  to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them, 
even  you,  above  all  people."  It  was  especially  on  account  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  terms  elect,  chosen,  and-  peculiab,  to  the  Jewish  people, 
that  they  were  so  familiarly  used  by  the  apostles  in  their  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  the  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles,  tfien  constituting  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  various  places.  For  Christians  were  the  subjects,  also,  of 
this  second  kind  of  election ;  the  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  be  tbe 
visible  people  and  Church  of  God  in  the  world,  and  to  be  endowed  widi 
peculiar  privileges.  Thus  they  became,  though  in  a  more  special  and 
exalted  sense,  the  chosen  people,  the  elect  of  God.  We  say  in  a  more 
special  sense,  because  as  tho  entrance  into  the  Jewish  Church  was  bf 
natural  birth,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church,  properly  lO 
called,  is  by  faith  and  a  spiritual  birth,  these  terms,  although  many  be- 
came Christians  by  mere  profession,  and  enjoyed  various  pri\'ilege8  io 
consequence  of  their  people  or  nation  being  chosen  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel, have  generally  respect,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  bodies  of  tree 
believers,  or  to  the  whole  body  of  true  believers  as  such.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  interpreted,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
Norwich,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish,  but  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  «  election,"  as  applied  sometime:!  to 
particular  bodies  of  Christians,  as  when  St.  Peter  says,  ^  the  ChureU 
which  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,"  and  sometimes  to  th<^ 
whole  body  of  believers  every  where ;  and  also  the  reason  of  the  fre.-^ 
quent  use  of  the  term  election,  and  of  tho  occurrence  of  allusions  to  th^ 
fact,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  great  religious  revolution,  so  U^ 
speak,  had  occurred  in  the  age  of  the  apostles ;  with  the  full  import  of^ 
which  we  cannot,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  little  reflection, 
adequately  impressed.     This  was  no  other  than  the  abrogation  of  tho 
Church  state  of  the  Jews,  which  had  continued  for  so  many  ages. 
They  had  been  the  only  visible  acknowledged  people  of  God  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  for  whatever  pious  people  might  have  existed  in 
other  nations,  they  were  not,  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  collectively,  ac- 
knowledged  as  **  the  people  of  Jehovah."    They  had  no  written  revela- 
tions, no  appointed  ministry,  no  fbnns  of  aothorixed  initiatioo  into  his 
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Church  and  covenant,  no  appointed  holy  days,  no  sanctioned  ritual.  All 
these  were  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  who  were,  therefore,  an  elected  and 
peculiar  people.  This  distinguished  honour  they  were  about  to  lose. 
They  might  have  retained  it,  had  they,  by  believing  the  Gospel,  admitted 
the  believing  Gentiles  of  all  nations  to  share  it  with  them ;  but  the  great 
reason  of  their  peculiarity  and  election,  as  a  nation,  was  terminated  by 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  ^'  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles," as  well  as  <<  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel."  Their  pride  and 
consequent  unbelief  resented  this,  which  will  explain  their  enmity  to  the 
believing  part  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  when  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  "  the 
fellowship  of  the  mystery"  was  fully  explained,  chiefly  by  the  glorious 
ministry  of  that  apostle  himself,  were  called  into  this  Church  relation 
and  state  of  visible  acknowledgment  as  the  people  of  God,  which  the 
Jews  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  that  with  even  a  higher  degree  of  glory, 
in  proportion  to  the  superior  spirituality  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  was 
this  doctrine  which  excited  that  strong  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  in  some  partially  Christianized  ones,  to  which  so 
many  references  are  made  in  the  New  Testament.  They  were  "  pro- 
voked," were  made  « jealous;"  and  were  oAen  roused  to  the  madness 
of  persecuting  opposition  by  it.  There  was  then  a  new  election  of  a 
nxw  PEOPLE  of  God,  to  be  composed  of  Jews,  not  by  virtue  of  their 
KATURAL  DESCENT,  but  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  Gentiles  of  all 
nations,  also  bcheving,  and  put,  as  believers,  on  equal  ground  with  the 
believing  Jews ;  and  there  was  also  a  rejection,  a  reprobation,  if  the 
term  please  any  one  better ;  but  not  an  absolute  one :  for  the  elec- 
tion was  offered  to  the  Jews  first,  in  every  place,  by  offering  them  the 
Gospel.  Some  embraced  it,  and  submitted  to  be  the  elect  people  of 
God,  on  the  new  ground  of  faith,  instead  of  the  old  one  of  natural  de- 
scent ;  and  therefore  the  apostle,  Rom.  xi,  7,  calls  the  believing  part  of 
the  Jews,  "  the  election,"  in  opposition  to  those  who  opposed  this  "  elec- 
tion of  grace,"  and  still  clung  to  their  former  and  now  repealed  election 
as  Jews  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham ; — "  but  the  election  hath  ob- 
tained it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  The  ofier  bad  been  made  to  the. 
whole  nation ;  all  might  have  joined  the  one  body  of  believing  Jews  and 
believing  Gentiles ;  but  the  major  part  of  them  refused :  they  would  not 
**  ci>me  in  to  the  supper ;"  they  made  «*  light  of  it ;"  light  of  an  election 
(bunded  on  faith,  and  which  plac^  the  relation  of  **  the  people  of  God" 
upon  spiritual  attainments,  and  offered  to  them  only  spiritual  blessings. 
They  were,  therefore,  deprived  of  election  and  Church  relationship  of 
every  kind  : — their  temple  was  burned ;  their  political  state  abolished  ; 
their  genealogies  confounded ;  their  worship  annihilated  ;  and  all  visi- 
ble acknowledgment  of  them  by  God  as  a  Church  withdrawn,  and  trans, 
ferred  to  a  Church  henceforward  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  Gentiles : 
and  thus,  says  St.  Paul,  Rom.  x,  19,  "  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  Moses, 
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I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are  no  people^  and  by  i 
foolish  (ignorant  and  idolatrous)  people  I  will  anger  you.*" 

It  is  easy  now  to  see  what  is  the  import  of  the  ^  calling**  and  "elec- 
tion" of  the  Christian  Church,  as  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  It 
was  not  the  calling  and  the  electing  of  one  nation  in  particular  to  suc- 
ceed the  Jews ;  but  it  wa^  the  calling  and  the  electing  of  believerB  in 
all  nations,  wherever  the  Gospel  should  be  preached,  to  be  in  reality 
what  the  Jews  had  been  but  typically,  and,  therefore,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  the  visible  Church  of  God,  **  his  people,''  under  Christ  **  the 
Head ;"  with  an  authenticated  revelation ;  with  an  appointed  miniatiy, 
never  to  be  lost ;  with  authorized  worship ;  with  holy  days  and  feid- 
▼als ;  with  instituted  forms  of  initiation ;  and  with  special  protection  and 
fiivour. 

This  second  kind  of  election  bemg  thus  explained,  we  may  inquire, 
whether  any  thing  arises  out  of  it,  either  as  it  respects  the  Jewish 
Church,  or  the  Christian  Church,  which  obliges  us  in  any  degree  to 
limit  the  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  universal  extent  of 
the  intentional  benefit  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  election  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  peculiar 
people  and  visible  Church  of  God,  we  may  observe, 

1.  That  it  did  not  argue  such  a  limitation  of  the  saving  mercy  of  God 
to  them,  as  that  their  election  secured  the  salvation  of  every  Jew  indi- 
vidually. This  will  be  acknowledged  by  all ;  for,  as  the  foundation  ol 
their  Church  state  was  their  natural  relation  to  Abraham,  and  our  Lord, 
with  allusion  to  this,  says  to  Nicodemus,  "  that  which  ia  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,"  none  of  them  could  be  saved  by  virtue  of  being  **  Jews 
outwardly." 

2.  That  it  did  not  argue,  that  sufficient^  though  not  equal  means  of 
salvation,  were  not  lef\  to  the  non-elected  Gentile  nations.    These  were 
still  a  <*  law  unto  themselves ;"  and  "  in  every  nation,"  says  St.  Peter# 
^  he  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  wittv* 
him." 

3.  That,  so  far  from  the  election  of  the  Jewish  nation  arguing  thas^ 
the  mercy  of  G«>d  was  restrained  from  the  Gentile  nations,  it  is  inauife 
that,  great  reason  as  the  Almighty  had  to  be  provoked  by  their  idolatries 
the  election  of  the  Jews  was  intended  for  their  beneflt  also ;  that  it  wi 
not  only  designed  to  preserve  truth,  but  to  diffuse  it,  and  to  countcracl^ 
the  spread  of  superstition  and  idolatry.     The  miracles  wrought  from 
age  to  age  among  them,  exalted  '*  Jehovah"  aboviB  the  gods  of  the^ 
heathen  ;   rays  of  light  from  their  sacred  books  and  institutions  spreacE 
far  beyond  themselves ;  the  temple  of  Solomon  had  its  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,  and  the  <<  stranger"  from  <*  a  far  country"  had  access  to  it,  and 
enjoyed  his  right  of  praying  to  the  true  God ;  their  captivities  and  dis- 
persions wondrously  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  justice  as  to  diem,  and  of 
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mercy  as  to  the  nations  into  which  they  were  carried ;  and  their  wiiole 
history  bore  an  illustrious  part  in  that  series  of  the  Divine  dispensations 
by  which  the  Gentile  world  was  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  religion.  This  subject  has  already  been 
adverted  to  and  illustrated  in  the  first  pnrt  of  this  work.  Jerusalem 
was,  in  an  inferior  sense,  literally  **  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ;**  and 
**  in  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have,  in  all  ages, 
in  some  degree,  been  blessed. 

With  respect  to  the  «*  election"  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  also 
observe, 

1.  That  neither  does  its  election  suppose  such  a  special  grace  of 
God,  as  fl«H;ures  infaUibly  the  salvation  of  every  one  of  its  members ; 
that  is,  in  .ither  words,  of  every  elected  person.  For  to  pass  over  the 
ease  of  thv  se  who  are  Christians  but  m  name,  even  true  Christians  are 
exhorted  t »  give  diligence  to  make  their  "  calling  and  election  sure ;" 
and  are  wimed  against  '<  turning  back  to  perdition.**  We  have  also 
seen,  in  the  case  of  the  apostates  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  some  of  those  who  had  thus  been  actually 
elected,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation,  had  fallen  away  into  a 
condition  of  extreme  hazard,  or  of  utter  hopelessness. 

2.  That  the  election  of  Christians,  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  concludes  nothing  against  the  saving  mercy  of  God  being  still 
exercised  as  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  Church.  Even  the  Calvinists 
cannot  deny  this ;  for  many  who  are  not  now  of  the  body  of  the  visible 
and  true  Church  of  Christ,  may,  according  to  their  scheme,  be  yet  called 
and  chosen  into  that  body,  and  thus  partake  of  an  election  which,  while 
they  are  notoriously  wicked  and  alien  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  they 
do  not  actually  partake  of,  whatever  may  be  the  secret  purposes  of  God 
concerning  them. 

8.  That  Christians  are  thus  elected,  and  made  the  Church  of  God, 
not  in  consequence  of  others  being  excluded  from  the  compassions  and 
redeeming  mercy  of  Christ ;  but  for  their  benefit  and  salvation,  that  they 
also  may  be  called  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  ^  Te  are  the  light 
of  the  world ;"  «  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  But  in  what  sense 
could  the  Church  be  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  were  there  no  capacity 
in  the  world  to  receive  the  same  light  with  which  it  is  itself  enlightened  ? 
or  *'  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  if  it  did  not  exist  for  the  purifying  of  the 
mass  beyond  itself,  with  the  same  purity?  Yet  if  such  a  capacity  exists 
in  **Xhe  world,"  it  is  from  the  grace  of  God  alone  that  it  derives  it,  and 
not  from  nature ;  a  grace  which  could  be  imparted  to  the  world  only  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Thus  nothing  is  to  be  argued  from 
the  actual  election  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  €rod*s  visible  and  acknow. 
ledged  people  on  earth,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  election  limits  the 
benefits  of  our  Lord's  atonement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  election  of 
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the  Church  has,  for  one  of  its  final  causes,  the  iUumiDatioii  of  the  woild. 
But  as  Calvinistic  cominentators  have  so  generaUy  confiNiiided  ttk 
collective  election  with  personal  election,  (a  doctrine  to  which,  in  ill 
proper  place,  we  shall  presently  advert,)  and  have,  in  coDsequenoe^ 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  the  argument  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  nindu 
tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  this  cele 
hrated  discourse  of  the  apostle  requires  to  be  briefly  examined. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  take  the  epistle  in  his  hand,  and  follow  the 
argument  in  these  chapters,  with  reference  to  the  determining  of  the  two 
main  questions  at  issue,  namely,  whether  personal  or  collective  election 
be  the  subject  of  the  apostle's  discourse  ;  and  whether  the  electioo,  of 
which  he  speaks,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  is,  in  the  sense  of  tbi 
Calvinists,  unconditional. 

Let  us  examine  the  discourse,  first,  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
personal  or  collective  election. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that,  whatever  other  subjects  the  aposde 
may  or  may  not  connect  with  it,  he  treats  of  the  casting  off  of  tho  Jewi^ 
as  the  visible  Churcii  of  God,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  into  thit 
relation.  For  the  case  of  the  Jews  he  expresses  great  **  sorrow  of 
heart ;"  not  indeed  because  God  had  now  determined  to  compose  hii 
visible  Church  upon  a  new  principle,  that  of  faith,  and  to  conslitule  it 
no  longer  upon  that  of  natural  descent  from  Abraham ;  for  to  annouiioe 
this  doctrine  St.  Paul  was  chosen  to  be  an  apostle,  and  to  call,  bf 
earnest  and  extensive  labours,  not  only  the  Gentiles,  but  the  Jews  thank- 
fully to  submit  to  it,  by  receiving  the  Gospel :  but  he  had  great  ^  sor- 
row of  heart,"  both  on  account  of  their  having  rejected  this  gracious 
offer,  and  of  the  calamities  which  tho  approaching  destruction  of  their 
nation  would  bring  upon  them,  verses  1,  2.  The  enumeration  which  he 
makes  in  verses  4  and  5,  of  the  religious  honours  and  privileges  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  while  it  remained  a  Church  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  God,  shows  that  he  did  not  intend,  by  proclaiming  the  new  foundation 
on  which  God  would  now  construct  his  Church,  and  elect  to  himself  a 
people  out  of  all  nations,  to  detract  at  all  from  the  Divinity  or  glory  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

The  objection  made,  in  the  minds  of  tho  Jews,  to  this  doctrine  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Jewish  visible  Church  as  founded  upon  descent  froia 
Abraham,  in  the  Une  of  Isaac,  was,  as  we  may  collect  from  verse  6, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  word  and  promise  of  God  made  to  Abraham* 
This  objection  St.  Paul  first  refutes : — <*  Not  as  though  the  word  of  GoA 
hath  taken  none  effect,"  literally  **  has  fallen,"  or  "  fallen  to  the  ground,'^ 
that  is,  has  not  been  accomplished ;  or  as  though  this  election  of  a  new" 
Church,  composed  only  of  believbg  Jews  and  Crentiles,  was  contrary  to 
the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii,  7,  8,  **  I  will  estaUish  my 
jfl^fvaoanr  between  me  and  thee,  Cot  asv  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a 
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God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  aAer  thee."  This  he  proves,  from 
leveral  events,  which  the  Jews  could  not  deny,  as  heing  in  the  records 
9f  their  own  history.  By  these  facts  he  shows,  that  the  exclusioa  of  a 
part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  at  various  times,  from  being  the  visible 
Church  of  God,  was  not,  as  the  Jews  themselves  roust  allow,  any  viola- 
\km  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  He  first  instances  the  case  of  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  himself,  although  he  was  the  son  of  Isaac.  "  All 
are  not  Israel,  (God's  visible  Church  and  acknowledged  people,)  who 
are  of  Israel,"  or  Jacob ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  been 
earned  into  captivity  before  the  Babylonian  invasion  of  Judah,  had  never 
returned,  had  never  been  again  collected  into  a  people,  and  hod,  for 
ages,  been  cast  out  of  their  ancient  Church  state  and  relation,  though, 
by  natural  descent,  they  were  '*  of  Israel,"  that  is,  descendants  of 
Jacob. 

From  Jacob  he  ascends  to  Abraham,  verse  7  :  '<  Neither,  because  they 
are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children,"  that  is  Abraham's  «  seed" 
in  the  sense  of  the  promise ;  <*  but  in  Isaac"  not  in  lahmael,  "  shall  thy 
nuo  be  called ;"  « that  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh," 
bhmael  by  Hagar,  and  his  descendants,  ^  these  are  not  the  children  of 
Grod.  But  the  children  of  the  promise,"  Isaac,  bom  of  Sarah,  and  his 
descendants  '<  are  counted  for  the  seed,"  meaning,  obviously,  for  that  seed 
to  whom  the  promise  refers.  He  gives  a  third  instance  of  this  election 
■nd  exclusion  taken  from  the  children  of  Isaac,  ver.  10-13,  **  And  not 
only  this ;  but  when  Rebecca  also  bad  conceived  by  one,  even  by  our 
father  Isaac ;  (for  the  children  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having  done 
good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election,"  tlic  election 
c^  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  '*  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him 
that  calleth  ;)  it  was  said  unto  her.  The  elder  shall  serye  the  younger. 
Aa  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated."  On  this 
last  passage,  so  often  perverted  to  serve  the  system  of  Calvinian  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  a  few  remarks  more  at  large  may  be  allowed. 

1.  The  argiunent  of  the  apostle,  of  which  this  instance  is  in  continu- 
ance requires  us  to  understand  that  he  is  still  speaking  of  '*  the  seed" 
intended  in  the  promise,  which  did  not  comprise  all  tlie  descendants 
either  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob,  for  he  brings  instances  of  exclu- 
sion from  each  ;  but  such  as  God  elected  to  be  his  visible  Church :  he  is 
not  therefore  speaking  of  the  personal  election  or  rejection  of  Isaac,  or 
Uunacl,  or  Jacob,  or  Esau ;  but  of  their  descendants  in  certain  lines,  as 
elected  to  be  the  acknowledged  Church  of  God. 

2.  This  is  proved,  also,  from  those  passages  in  the  history  of  Moses, 
which  furnish  the  facts  on  which  the  apostle  reasons,  and  which  he 
quotes  briefly  as  being  well  known  to  the  Jews.  <*  As  it  is  written,  The 
elder  shall  ser>'e  the  younger."  Now  this  is  written.  Gen.  xxv,  28, 
«  Two  NATIONS  are  in  thy  worob^  and  two  manner  of  teovuk  «lti^\L  Vm^ 
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separated  from  thy  bowels ;  and  the  one  people  filiall  be  stronger  than 
the  other  peoplk  ;  and  the  elder,"  the  descendants  of  the  elder,  *'  shall 
serve  the  younger."  So  far,  indeed,  was  this  prophecy  from  being  in 
tended  of  Esau  personally,  that  he  himself  did  never  serve  his  brothef 
Jacob,  although  he  wantonly  surrendered  to  him  his  birthright.  Another 
passage  is  found  in  the  Prophet  Malachi  i,  2,  3,  and  expresses  Gcd's 
dealings,  not  with  the  individuals  Jacob  and  Esau ;  but  with  their  de- 
scendants, who,  according  to  frequent  usage  in  Scripture,  are  calV  d  by 
the  names  of  their  first  ancestors.  "  Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  bn  dier  ? 
yet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau,  and  laid  his  mountains  a  id  his 
heritage  waste  for  the  dragons  of  the  wilderness !"  judgments  wb  ;h  fell 
not  upon  Esau  personally,  but  upon  the  Edomites  his  descendantar. 

8.  If  the  apostle,  in  this  instance  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  speaks  of  the  rejec- 
tion  or  reprobation  of  indwiduais^  he  says  nothing  at  all  to  his  purpose, 
because  he  is  discoursing  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  a  nation, 
from  being  any  longer  the  visible  and  acknowledged  Church  of  God  in 
the  world;  so  that  instances  of  individual  reprobation  would  have 
been  impertinent  to  his  purpose.  But  to  proceed  with  the  apostle's 
discourse. 

Having  shown,  by  these  instances,  that  God  had  limited  the  covenant 
to  a  part  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  at  different  periods,  he  puts  it  to 
the  objecting  Jews  to  say,  whether,  on  that  account,  there  was  a  failure 
of  his  covenant  with  Abraham ;  "  What  shall  we  say  then.  Is  there  un- 
righteousness with  God?  God  forbid."  The  word  unrighteousness  is 
usually  taken  in  the  sense  of  injustice,  but  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense 
of  falsehood  and  unfaithfulness,  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  by  the  LXX ;  and  in  this  sense  it  well  agrees  with  the  apostle's 
reasoning ;  *<  Is  there  then  unfaithfulness  with  God,"  because  he  has  so 
frequently  limited  the  promise  made  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  parti- 
cular branches  of  that  seed  ?  The  apostle  denies  that  in  this  there  was 
any  unfaithfulness^  or,  in  the  sense  of  injustice,  which  perhaps  is  to  be 
preferred,  any  *'  unrighteousness  in  God  ;"  and  the  Jews  themselves  are 
bound  to  agree  with  him,  since,  as  the  apostle  adds,  it  was  a  general  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  their  own  law,  by  the  Lawgiver  himself  when  speaking 
to  Moses,  and  by  which,  therefore,  all  such  promises  of  special  favour  must 
be  interpreted, — "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I 
will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion."  The  connec- 
tion of  these  words  as  they  stand  in  Exodus  xxxiii,  19,  shows  that  the  tnerey 
and  grace  here  spoken  of,  refer  not,  as  Beza  would  have  it,  to  that  mercy 
exercised  to  individuals  which  supposes  misery,  and  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  pardon ;  but  to  the  granting  of  special  favours  and  privileges. 
For  the  words  are  spoken  to  Moses,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  **  I  beseedi 
thee,  show  me  thy  glory."    To  him  God  had  before  said,  verse  17y 

**Thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  thy  name." 
2 
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He  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  guilty,  miserable  man.  Nor  do 
the  words  refer  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  people  at  his  intercession. 
Tliis  had  been  done ;  the  transaction,  as  to  them,  had  been  finished,  as 
the  history  shows ;  and  then  Moses,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
intercessions  for  them,  makes  a  bold  but  wholly  personal  request  for 
himself.  **  And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory.  And  he 
said,  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim 
the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ;  and  will  be  gmcious,"  in  showing 
those  great  condescensions,  «to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will 
•how  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy."  Grod  has  a  right  to  select 
whom  he  pleases  to  enjoy  special  privileges ;  in  this  there  is  no  "  unright- 
eousness," and,  therefore,  in  limiting  those  favours  to  such  branches  of 
Ahmham's  seed,  as  he  chose  to  elect,  neither  his  justice  nor  his  truth 
was  impeached.  This  is  obvious,  when  the  words  are  hiterpreted  of  the 
election  of  collective  bodies  of  men,  and  of  the  individuals  which  compose 
them,  to  peculiar  favours  and  religious  privileges ;  while  yet  all  others  have 
still  the  means  of  salvation.  The  onus  lies  only  upon  them  who  inter- 
pret this  part  of  Scripture  of  personal,  unconditional  election  and  repro- 
bation, to  show  how  it  can  be  a  ^  righteous^*  proceeding  to  punish  men 
ibr  not  availing  themselves  of  means  of  salvation  which  are  never  afforded 
them.  This  is  inanifestly  ''unrighteous';"  but  in  the  election  and  rejec- 
tioo  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  he  expressly  denies  that  there  is  **  unright- 
eousness with  God  ;"  he  does  this  in  a  solemn  manner,  "  Grod  forbid :" 
■nd,  therefore,  the  kind  of  election  and  rejection  of  which  he  speaks 
18  not  the  unconditional  election  and  reprobation  of  individuals  to  or 
fiom  eternal  salvation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  apostle's  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  Jews, 
diat  the  casting  off  a  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  even  all  who  did  not 
believe  in  Christ,  was  contrary  to  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  is, 
*  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God 
that  showeth  mercy."  He  grants  special  favours,  as  the  term  "  showmg 
mercy,"  in  the  preceding  verse,  has  been  already  proved  to  mean  ;  and 
io  granting  these  special  favours  he  oflen  acts  contrary  to  the  designs 
and  efforts  of  men,  and  frustrates  both.  The  allusion  contained  in  these 
words,  to  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Esau,  is,  therefore,  highly  beautiful  and 
appropriate, — "  it  is  not  of  him  that  teUleth^  nor  of  him  that  rvnneth.*^ 
Isaac  Willed  that  Esau,  the  first  bom,  should  have  the  blessing ;  and 
Esau  ran  for  the  venison  as  the  means  of  obtaining  it ;  but  still  Jacob 
obtained  it.  The  blessing  was  not,  however,  a  personal  one,  but 
referred  to  the  people  of  whom  Jacob  was  to  be  the  progenitor,  as  the 
history  given  by  Moses  will  show.  Thus  this  case  also  affords  no  exam- 
ple of  personal  election. 

The  apostle  having  proved  that  there  was  neither  unfaithfulness  nor 
unrighteousness  in  God,  in  selecting  from  his  own  good  ^leaauT^^  ^racci 
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his  sovereignty  if  the  term  please  better,  the  persons  to  be  eodowed  wjlh 
q;>ecial  religious  honours  and  privileges,  proceeds  to  show,  with  refer* 
ence,  not  only  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  from  the  visiUe 
Church,  but  also  to  the  terrible  judgments  which  our  Lord  himself  had 
predicted,  and  which  were  about  to  come  upon  them,  that  he  exerdni 
also  the  prerogative  of  making  some  notorious  sinners,  and  especial^ 
when  they  set  themselves  to  oppose  his  purposes,  the  .eminent  and  u^ 
equivocal  objects  of  his  displeasure.     Here  again  he  uses  for  illustratioo 
an  example  taken  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.     But  let  the  example  he 
marked.     Had  it  been  his  intention  to  show,  that  the  personal  electioD 
of  Isaac  and  Jacob  necessarily  implied  the  personal  repxobation  of  Uk 
mael  and  Esau;  and  that  their  not  receiving  special  privileges  neco* 
sarily  cut  them  off  from  salvation,  so  that  being  left  to  themselves  they 
became  objects  of  wrath,  then  would  he  have  selected  them  as  his  ilk» 
trative  examples,  for  this  would  have  been  required  by  his  argumeiiL 
But  he  selects  Pharaoh,  not  a  descendant  of  Abraham ;  a  person  not 
involved  in  the  cases  of  non-election  which  had  taken  place  in  Abraham's 
family ;  but  a  notoriously  wicked  prince,  and  one  who  resolved  to  oppose 
himself  to  the  designs  of  God  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  bondfi|e. 
His  doctrine,  then,  manifestly  is,  that  when  these  two  characters  meet 
in  individuals,  or  in  nations,  notorious  vice  and  flagrant  opposition  to 
God's  plans  and  purposes,  he  oflen  makes  them  the  objects  of  his  spe- 
cial  displeasure ;  giving  them  up  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and 
postponing  their  destruction  to  make  it  more  impressively  manifest  to 
the  world.     In  every  respect  Pharaoh  was  a  most  appropriate  example 
to  illustrate  the  case  of  the  body  of  the  unbelieving  Jows,  who,  when  the 
apostle  wrote,  were  under  the  sentence  of  a  terrible  excision.     Pharaoh 
had  several  times  hardened  his  own  heart ;  now  Grod  hardens  it,  that  is, 
in  Scripture  language,  withdraws  his  all-gracious  interposition,  and  gives 
him  up.     So  the  Jews  had  hardened  their  hearts  against  repeated  calls 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles';  now  God  was  about  to  give  them  up,  as  a 
nation,  to  destruction.      Pharaoh  was  not  suddenly  cut   off,  but  was 
spared ;  ^  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up"  from  the  effect 
of  so  many  plagues  ;  that  is,  I  have  not  destroyed  thee  outright.     Th^ 
LXX  translate,  *<  thou   hast  been  preserved ;"  for  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered   by  us,  <*  raised  up,"  never  signifies   to  bring  a   person  9^ 
thing  into  being,  but  to  preserve,  support,  establish,  or  make  to  stan^'* 
Thus,  also,  the  Jews  had  not  been  instantly  cut  off;  but  had  bee^ 
^  endured  with  much  long  suffering,"  to  give  them  an  opportunity  o^ 
repentance,  of  which  many  availed  themselves;   and  the  remainder 
were  still  endured,  though  they  were  filling  up  the  measure  of  thei:^ 
iniquities,  and  would,  in  the  end,  but  by  their  own  fault,  display  mor^ 
eminently,  the  justice  and  severity  of  God.     Pharaoh's  crowning  offence 
hiB  rebellious  opposition  to  the  designs  of  Gcd  in  taking  Israel 
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mt  of  Egypt,  and  establishing  them  in  Canaan  as  an  independent  natiori, 
ind  a^  the  Cliurch  of  Grod ;  the  Jews  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
Biquities  by  endeavouring  to  withstand  the  purpose  of  Grod  as  to  the 
jrentiles ;  his  purpose  to  elect  a  Church,  composed  of  both  Jews  and 
Grentiles,  only  on  the  ground  of  faith,  and  this  made  the  cases  parallel. 
Ilierefore,  says  the  apostle,  it  follows  from  all  these  examples,  that 
*  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,"  gives  special  religibus 
■dvantagcs  to  those  whom  he  wills  to  elect  for  this  purpose ;  <*  and 
iHiom  he  will,"  whom  he  chooses  to  select  as  examples  from  among 
tMtorious  sinners  who  rebelliously  oppose  his  designs,  ^  he  hardeneth," 
or  gives  up  to  a  hardness  which  they  themselves  have  cherished.  In 
verse  19,  the  Jew  is  again  introduced  as  an  objector.  "  Thou  wilt  say 
then  unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his 
win  7"  and  to  this  St.  Paul  answers,  **  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou 
that  repliest  against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that 
(brmed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?"  verse  20.  The  usual  way 
in  which  the  objection  is  explained,  by  non-Calvinistic  commentators, 
is  ;'^^if  the  continuance  of  the  Jews  in  a  state  of  disobedience^  was 
the  consequence  of  the  determination  of  God  to  leave  them  to  them* 
srives,  why  should  God  still  find  fauh  ?  If  they  had  become  obdurate  by 
the  judicial  withholding  of  his  grace,  why  should  the  Jews  still  be 
Uuned,  since  his  will  had  not  been  resisted,  but  accomplished  ?  If  this 
be  the  sense  of  the  objection,  then  the  import  of  the  apostle's  answer 
will  be,  that  it  is  both  perverse  and  wicked  for  a  nation  justly  given  up 
to  obduracy,  ^  to  reply  against  God,"  or  **  debate"  the  case  with  him ;  and 
thai  it  ought  silently  at  least  to  submit  to  its  penal  dereliction,  recollect- 
ing that  God  has  an  absolute  power  over  nations,  not  only  to  raise  them 
to  peculiar  honours  and  privileges,  and  to  take  them  away,  as  **  the  potter 
has  power  over  the  clay  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to 
dishoiiour ;"  but  to  leave  them  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  nns,  that 
hie  judgments  may  be  the  more  conspicuous.  That  this  is  a  better 
and  more  consistent  sense  than  that  forced  upon  these  words  by  Cal- 
tinistic  commentators,  may  be  freely  admitted;  but  it  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory. 

For,  I.  One  sees  not  what  can  be  expected  from  a  people  judicially 
given  up,  but  a  ^  replying  against  God  ;"  or  what  end  is  to  be  answered 
fay  taking  any  pains  to  teach  a  people,  in  this  hopeless  case,  not  **  to 
reply  against  God,"  but  to  suffer  his  judgments  in  silence. 

2.  As  Uttle  discoverable,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  is  the  appropriate. 
nesB  of  the  apostle's  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  potter  in  Jeremiah, 
d»p.  xviii.  There  almighty  God  declares  his  alMMhite  power  over 
utioos  to  give  them  what  form  and  condition  he  pleases ;  but  still 
under  these  rules,  that  he  repents  of  the  evil  which  he  threatens  against 
wicked  nations,  when  they  repent,  and  withdraws  h»  blessings  fW>m 
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them  when  they  are  ahused.  But  this  illustration  is  surely  not  appn* 
priate  to  the  case  of  a  nation  given  up  to  final  obduracy,  because  tfai 
parable  of  the  potter  supposes  the  time  of  trial,  as  to  such  nations,  not 
yet  passed.  ^  O  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter! 
saith  the  Lord.  Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  je 
in  mine  hand,  O  house  of  Israel.  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  000^ 
coming  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  piill 
down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pn>> 
nounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thoii^  todo 
unto  them.  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  sad 
concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evO  in  my  sighli 
that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good,  wherewith  I 
said  I  would  benefit  them.''  There  is  here  no  allusion  to  nations  beiag 
kept,  in  a  state  of  judicial  dereliction  and  obduracy,  in  order  to  make  thiir 
punishment  more  conspicuous. 

3.  When  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  potter  making  of  the  **au» 
lump,  one  vessel  to  honour  and  another  to  diahonaur^  the  last  tens 
does  not  fully  apply  to  the  state  of  a  people  devoted  to  inevitable  de> 
struction.     It  is  true,  that  in  a  fbUowing  verse  he  speaks  of  **  veudM  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;"  but  that  is  in  another  view  of  the  case  of 
the  Jews,  as  we  shall  immediately  show ;  nor  does  he  affirm  that  tbejf 
were  ''  fitted  to  destruction"  by  Grod.     There  he  speaks  of  what  mes 
fit  themselves  for ;  or  that  fitness  for  the  infliction  of  the  Divine  wntk 
upon  them,  which  they  themselves,  by  their  perverseness,  create.-* 
Here  he  speaks  of  an  act  of  God,  using  the  figure  of  a  potter  forming 
some  vessels  <<  to  honour,  others  to  dishonour."    But  dishonour  is  not 
destruction.     No  potter  makes  vessels  to  destroy  them ;  and  we  may 
be  certain,  that  when  Jeremiah  went  down  to  the  potter's  house,  to  see 
him  work  the  clay  upon  **  the  wheel,"  that  the  potter  was  not  employed 
in  forming  vessels  to  destroy  them.    On  the  contrary,  says  the  prophet* 
when  the  lump  of  clay  was  *<  marred  in  his  hand ;"  so  that  not  for  wanC 
of  skill  in  himself,  but  of  proper  quality  in  the  clay,  it  took  not  the  fomr» 
he  designed,  of  the  same  lump  he  made  "  another  vessel,  as  it  seemec^ 
good  to  the  potter  to  make  it ;" — a  meaner  vessel,  as  the  inferior  qua^* 
Uty  or  temper  of  the  clay  admitted,  instead  of  that  finer  and  more 
mental  form  which  it  would  not  take.     The  apptication  of  this  wi 
natural  and  easy  to  the  house  of  Israel.     It  had  become  a  lump  of  moT'^ 
red  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  which  answered  not  to  his  design^^ 
and  yiekled  not  to  his  will.     This  illustrated  the  case  of  the  Jews  pre- 
vious  to  the  captivity  of  Babylon :  they  were  marred  in  his  hand,  thej 
were  not  answering  the  design  for  which  he  made  them  a  people  ;  but 
then  the  potter  gave  the  stubborn  clay  another,  though  a  baser  form, 
and  did  not  cast  it  away  from  him  :  he  put  the  Jews  into  the  condition 
^jnd  captives  in  a  strange  land,  and  reduced  them  from  their 
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hooourable  rank  among  the  nations.  This  might  have  been  averted  by 
their  repentance ;  but  when  the  clay  became  utterly  <<  marred,"  it  was 
turned  into  this  inferior  and  less  honouraUe  form  and  state.  But  aU 
tfiis  was  not  excision ;  not  destruction.  The  proceeding  was  correc 
tive,  as  well  as  punitive ;  it  brought  them  to  repentance  in  Babylon ; 
and  God  '*  repented  him  of  the  evil."  The  potter  took  even  that  vessel 
which  had  been  made  unto  dishonour  for  seventy  years,  and  made  of  it 
again  '<  a  vessel  unto  honour,"  by  restoring  the  polity  and  Church  rela- 
tioQ  of  the  Jews. 

4.  The  interpretation  to  which  these  objections  are  made,  also  sup* 
poses  that  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  dere 
fiction  already.  But  this  epistle  was  written  several  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  although  the  threatening  had  gone  forth, 
as  to  the  dereliction  and  *<  hardening"  of  the  perseveringly  impenitent, 
it  is  plain,  from  the  labours  of  the  apostle  himself  to  convert  the  Jews 
every  where,  and  from  his  ^*  prayers,  that  Israel  might  be  saved," 
chap.  X,  1 ;  that  he  did  not  consider  them,  as  yet  at  least,  in  this 
cooditioa ;  though  most  of  them,  and  especially  those  in  Judea,  were 
haatening  to  it. 

Let  us  then  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  io 

aome  respects  different.     The  objecting  Jew,  upon  the  apostle  having 

taled  that  God  shows  mercy,  or  special  favour  to  whom  he  will,  and 

^eds  out  of  the  mass  of  sinners  whom  he  pleases,  for  marked  and 

eminent  punishment,  says,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?"    *<  Why  does 

&e,  by  you,  his  messenger,  allowing  you  your  apostolic  commission. 

Continue  to  reprove  and  blame  the  Jews  ?  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  V* 

According  to  your  own  doctrine,  he  chooses  the  Gentiles  and  rejects 

lis  ;  his  will  is  accomplished,  not  resisted :  '<  why  then  doth  he  still  find 

fhult?"     We  nuy  grant  that  the  objection  of  the  Jew  goes  upon  the 

Calvinistic  view  of  sovereignty  and  predestination,  and  the  shutting  out 

of  all  conditions ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  objec- 

lion  of  a  perverse  and  unbelieving  Jew ;  and  that  it  is  refuted,  not  con. 

ceded,  by  the  apostle ;  for  he  proceeds  wholly  to  cut  off  all  ground  and 

pretence  of  *'  replying  against  God,"  by  his  reference  to  the  parable  of 

the  potter  in  Jeremiah.     This  reference,  according  to  the  view  we  ha\e 

already  given  of  that  parable,  shows,  I.  That  "the  vessel"  was  not 

made  *'  unto  dishonour,"  until  the  clay  of  which  it  was  formed,  had  been 

**  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter ;"  that  is,  not  until  trial  being  made, 

it  did  not  conform  to  his  design  ;  did  not  work  according  to  the  pattern 

in  his  miud.     This  is  immediately  explained  by  the  prophet ;  the  nation 

did  not  *^  repent,"  and  *<  turn  from  its  wickedness,"  and  therefore  God 

dealt  with  them  **  as  seemed  good"  to  him.     Thus,  in  the  time  of  the 

apostle,  the  Jewish  nation  was  the  clay  marred  in  the  hands  of  God.-» 

From  its  stubbornness  and  want  of  temper,  it  had  not  conformed  to  his 
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design  of  bringing  it  to  the  honourable  form  of  a  Chriadan  Church,  in 
association  with  the  Gentiles.  It  was  therefore  made  **  a  vessel  unto 
dishonour,"  unchurched,  and  disowned  of  God,  as  its  forefathers  had 
been  in  Babylon.  This  was  the  dishonoured,  degraded  condition,  of  aD 
the  unbelieving  Jews  in  the  apostle's  day,  although  the  destruction  of 
their  city,  and  temple,  and  polity,  had  not  taken  place.  They  wore 
rejected  from  being  the  visible  Church  of  Grod  from  the  rending  of  the 
veil  of  the  temple,  or  at  least,  from  the  day  of  pentecoet,  when  God 
visibly  took  possession  of  his  new  spiritual  Church,  by  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  all  this  was  their  own  **fauU ;"  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  of  the  perverse  Jew,  <<  fault"  might  be 
found  with  them  who  refused  the  glory  of  a  higher  Church  estite 
than  that  which  their  circumcision  formerly  gave;  and  which  had 
been  so  long  and  so  affectionately  offered  to  them;  with  men  who, 
not  only  would  not  enter  *^  the  kingdom  of  God"  themselves,  but  at- 
tempted to  hinder  even  the  Gentiles  from  entering  in,  as  far  as  lay  in 
their  power. 

2.  The  reference  to  the  parable  of  the  potter  served  to  silence  their 
*'  replybg  against  God"  also ;   because,  in  the  interpretation  which 
Jeremiah  gives  of  that  parable,  he  represents  even  the  vessel  formed 
unto  dishonour,  out  of  the  mass  which  was  ^  marred  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter,"  as  still  within  the  reach  of  the  Divine  favour,  ilpon  repMitanoe; 
and  so  the  conduct  of  God  to  the  Jews,  udstead  of  proceeding  as  the  Jew 
in  his  objection  supposes,  upon  rigid  predestinarian  and  unconditiona] 
grounds,  lefl  their  state  still  in  their  own  hands  :  they  had  no  need  to 
remain  vessels  of  dishonour,  since  the  Christian  Church  was  still  open 
to  them,  with  its  higher  than  Jewish  honours.     The  word  of  the  Lord, 
by  his  prophet,  immediately  on  his  having  visited  the  potter's  house, 
declares  that  if  a  nation  **  repent,"  he  will  repent  of  the  evil  designed 
against,  or  brought  upon  it.     The  Jews  in  Babylon,  although  they 
were  there  in  the  form  of  dishonoured  vessels,  did   repent ;   and  of 
that  dishonoured  mass  "  vessels  of  honour"  were  again  made,  at  their 
restoration  to  their  own  land.     Instead  of  replying  against  God,  they 
bowed  to  his  judgments  in  silence ;  and,  as  we  read  in  the  prayer  of 
Daniel,  confessed  them  just.      Every  Jew  had  this  option  when  the 
apostle  wrote,  and  has  it  now ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  does  not  here  call 
upon  the  Jews,  as  persons  hardened  and  derelict  of  God,  to  be  silent^ 
and  own  the  justice  of  God ;  but  as  persons  whose  silent  submission 
would  be  the  first  step  to  their  recovery.     Nor  will  they  always,  even 
as  a  people,  remain  vessels  of  dishonour ;  but  be  formed  again  on  the 
potter's  wheel  as  vessels  of  honour  and  glory,  of  which  the  return 
from  Babylon  was  probably  a  type.     The  object  of  the  apostle  was, 
therefore,  to  silence  a  rebellious  a}id  perverse  replying  against  (rod,  by 
a  conviction,  both  of  his  sovereign  right  to  dispeaw  his 
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favours  as  he  pleases,  and  of  his  justice  in  inflicting  puniaAimentB  upon 
those  wlio  set  themselves  against  his  designs;  and  thus  to  bring  the 
Jews  to  repentance. 

3.  What  follows  verse  22  serves  farther,  and  by  another  view,  to 
silence  the  objecting  Jew.  It  was  true,  that  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  Judea,  and  their  poUty  would  be  destroyed :  our  Lord  had 
predicted  it;  and  the  apostles  frequently,  but  tenderly,  advert  to  it. 
This  prediction  did  not,  however,  prove  that  the  Jews  were,  at  tlie  time 
the  apostle  wrote,  generally,  in  a  state  of  entire  and  hopeless  dcrelic- 
tion ;  or  the  apostle  would  not  so  earnestly  have  sought,  and  so  fervently 
have  prayed  for  their  salvation.  Nor  did  that  event  itself  prove,  that 
those  who  still  remained,  and  to  this  day  remain,  were  given  up  entirely 
by  God ;  for  if  so,  why  should  the  Church  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
taught .  to  look  for  their  restoration  :  no  time  being  fixed,  and  no  signs 
established,  to  enable  us  to  conclude  that  the  dereliction  had  been  taken 
off?  The  temporal  punishment  of  the  Jews  of  Judea  had  no  connec« 
tion  with  the  question  of  their  salvability  as  a  people.  To  this  sad 
national  event,  however,  the  apostle  adverts,  in  the  next  verses. — 
"  What,'*  or  beside,  "  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make 
his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long  suffering,  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction :  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches 
of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  before  prepared  to 
^ry,  even  us,  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of 
the  Gentiles.  As  he  saith  also  in  Osee,  I  will  call  them  my  people,  who 
were  not  my  people,^  <kc,  ver.  22-25.  The  apostle  does  not  state  his 
conclusion,  but  leaves  it  to  be  understood.  He  intended  it  manifestly, 
farther  to  silence  the  perverse  objections  of  the  Jews ;  and  he  gives  it 
as  a  proof,  not  of  sovereignty  alone,  but  of  sovereignty  and  justice , 
sovereign  mercy  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  justice  to  the  Jews :  as  though  he 
had  said,  this  procedure  is  also  righteous,  and  leaves  no  room  to  reply 
against  God. 

The  metaphor  of  "  vessels"  is  still  carried  on  ;  but  by  "  vessels  of  dis 
honour,  formed  by  the  potter,"  and  "  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  destruc 
lion,"  he  does  not  mean  vessels  in  the  same  condition ;  but  in  different 
conditions.  This  is  plain,  from  the  difference  of  expression  adopted : 
"  vessels  unto  dishonour,'^  and  "  vessels  of  wrath  ;"  but  as  the  apostle's 
reasoning  is  evidently  influenced  by  the  reference  he  has  made  to  the 
parables  of  the  potter,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters  of  Jere- 
mialj,  we  must  again  refer  to  that  prophecy  for  illustration.  In  all  the 
examples  which,  in  this  discourse,  St.  Paul  takes  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  critics,  that  he  quotes  briefly,  and 
only  so  as  to  give  to  the  Jews,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  their 
Scriptures,  the  key  to  the  whole  context  in  which  the  passages  stand  fo 
which  he  directs  their  attention.     So  in  the  verses  before  us,  by  refer* 
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ring  to  the  potter  forming  the  vessels  on  the  wheel,  he  &6Ct8  them  to 
the  whole  section  of  prophecy,  of  which  that  is  the  introduction,    hj 
examining  this  it  will  be  found,  that  the  prophet,  in  deliTering  his  mes- 
sage, makes  use  of  the  work  of  the  potter  for  illustration,  in  two  stslMi 
and  for  two  purposes.     The  first  we  have  explained : — the  giving  to 
Che  mass,  marred  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  another  form ;  which  a* 
pressed  that  dishonoured,  and  humbled  state,  in  which  the  Jews,  both 
for  punishmefd  and  correcdony  were  placed  under  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon.    But  connected  with  the  humbling  of  this  proud  people,  by  rejectio| 
them  for  seventy  years,  as  God's  visible  Church,  was  also  Uie  terrible 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  itself.     With  reference  to  tlu% 
the  prophet,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
eighteenth,  receives  this  command,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Go  and  g^ 
a  poUer^s  earthen  hotUe,  and  take  of  the  ancients  of  the  people,  ahd  the 
ancients  of  the  priests ;  and  go  forth  unto  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hio* 
nom,  which  is  by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate,  and  proclaim  there  the 
words  that  I  shall  tell  thee,  and  say,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  0 
kings  of  Judah,  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  behold  I  will  bring  evil  upon  Ms  place,  the 
which  whosoever  heareth,  his  ears  sliall  tingle."    And  then  having 
delivered  his  awful  message  in  various  forms  of  malediction,  he  is  thus 
commanded,  in  verse  10,  ^  Then  shalt  thou  break  the  bottle  in  the  sight 
of  the  men  that  go  with  thee,  and  shalt  say  unto  them.  Thus  saidi  the 
Lord  of  hosts ;  even  so  will  I  In-eak  this  people  and  this  city,  as  imt 
hreakelh  a  poUer*s  vessel,  that  cannot  be  made  whole  again."     As  this 
stands  in  the  same  section  of  prophecy  as  the  parable  of  the  forming  of 
vessels  out  of  clay  by  the  potter,  can  it  be  doubted  to  what  the  apostle 
refers  when  he  speaks,  not  only  of  <<  vessels  made  unto  dishonour,''  but 
also  of  ^^  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  ?"     The  potter's  earthen 
bottle,  broken  by  Jeremiah,  was  **  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc- 
tion," though  not  in  the  mtention  of  the  potter  who  formed  it ;  and  the 
breaking  or  destruction  of  it  represented,  as  the  prophet  himself  says, 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  temple,  and  polity  of  the  Jews,  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Babylon.     The  coming  destruction  of 
the  temple,  city,  and  polity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans  was  thereby  fitly 
represented  by  the  same  figure  in  words,  that  is,  the  destruction  of  an 
earthen  vessel  by  violent  fracture,  as  the  former  calamity  had  been  re- 
presented by  it  in  action.     Farther,  the  circumstances  of  these  two  great 
national  punishments  signally  answer  to  each  other.     In  the  former, 
the  Jews  ceased  to  be  the  visible  Church  of  God  for  seventy  years ;  in 
the  latter,  they  have  been  abo  unchurched  for  many  ages.     Their  tem- 
porary rejection  as  the  visible  Church  of  God  when  they  were  taken 
into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  marked,  also,  by  circumstancei 
ere  and  terrible  vengeance,  by  invasion,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
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political  slate.  Their  longer  rejectioo,  as  God's  Church,  was  also  ac- 
companied by  judgments  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  their  more  terrible 
eicisioa  and  dispersion,  as  a  body  politic.  As  the  prophet  refers  to 
bodi  circumstances,  so,  in  his  usual  manner  of  teaching  by  action,  he 
mustrates  both  by  symbols.  The  first,  by  the  work  of  the  potter  on  the 
^dieek ;  the  second,  by  taking  "  an  earthen  bottle,  a  vessel  out  of  the 
houae  of  the  potter,  and  destroying  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  ancients  of 
the  people  and  the  ancients  of  the  priests."  The  apostle,  in  like  man- 
Ber,  lefius  to  both  events,  and  makes  use  of  the  same  symbols  verbally. 
The  ^  dishonoured'*  state  of  the  Jews,  as  no  longer  acknowledged  by 
(Sod  as  his  people,  since  they  would  not  enter  the  new  Church,  the 
New  Jerusalem,  by  faithy  is  shown  by  the  vessel  formed  by  the  potter 
into  ^dishonour;"  the  collateral  calamities  brought  upon  their  city, 
temple,  and  nation,  arising  out  of  their  enormous  sins,  is  shown  by  allu- 
■OD  to  the  prophet's  breaking  another  vessel,  an  earthen  bottle.  This 
temporal  destruction  of  the  Jews  by  the  Roman  invasion,  was  also 
figoradve  of  the  future  and  final  punishment  of  all  persevering  unbe* 
Bevera.  As  to  the  Jews  of  that  day  living  in  Judea,  the  nation  of  the 
Jewi^  the  punishment  figured  by  the  broken  vessel  was  final,  for  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  sword,  and  wasted  by  slavery  ;  and  as  to  all  who 
perMvered  in  unbelief,  the  future  punishment  in  eternity  would  be  final 
and  hopeless^  **  as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel  that  cannot  be  made 
wkdie  again :"  a  sufficient  proof  that  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  the 
fessel  in  its  state  of  clay^  on  the  potter's  wheel,  which  might  be  made 
whole  again ;  and,  therefore,  the  punishment  figured  by  that  was  not 
final,  but  corrective  ;  for  the  Jews,  though  made  vessels  unto  dishonour 
in  Babylon,  were  again  made  vessels  of  honour  on  their  restoration ; 
and  the  Jews  now,  though  for  a  much  longer  period  existing  as  **  ves- 
sels  of  dislionour,"  shall  be  finally  restored,  brought  into  the  Church 
of  Christ,  acknowledged  to  be  his  people,  as  the  believing  Gentiles  are, 
and  thus,  luiited  with  them,  again  be  made  ''  vessels  unto  honour." 

The  appMcation  of  the  apostle's  words,  in  the  verses  just  commented 
upon,  as  intended  to  silence  the  "  replying"  of  the  Jews  against  God,  is 
now  obvious.  They  could  urge  no  charge  upon  God  for  making  them 
vessels  of  dishonour  by  taking  away  their  Church  state,  for  that  was 
their  own  fault ;  they  were  "  marred  in  his  hands,"  and  they  yielded 
not  to  his  design.  But  their  case  was  no  more  hopeless  than  that  of 
the  Jews  in  Babylon ;  they  might  still  be  again  made  vessels  of  honour. 
And  then,  as  to  the  case  of  the  ^  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction," 
thoee  stubborn  Jews  who  were  bringing  upon  themselves  the  Roman 
invasion,  with  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  nation ;  and  all  perverse, 
onbelieving  Jews,  who  continued,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  reject 
the  Gospel ;  although  their  approaching  punishment  would  be  final  and 
remediless,  yet  was  there  no  ground  for  them  **  to  reply  against  God" 
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on  that  account,  as  though  this  dispensation  of  wrath  were  the  resolt 
of  unconditional  predestination  and  rigid  sovereignty.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  an  act  of  pure  and  unquestionable  justice,  which  the  aposde 
proves  by  its  being  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  sins ;  and  bj 
the  circumstance  that  it  did  not  take  place  until  afler  €rod  had  **  en- 
sured them  with  much  long  suffering.'' 

1.  The  destruction  was  brought  upon  themselves  by  &eir  own  nnn 
This  is  manifest  from  all  the  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
their  sins  are  charged  upon  them  as  the  cause  of  their  calanntiea,  and 
which  need  not  be  quoted ;  and  also  from  the  expression  in  the  texl 
before  us,  vessels  ^^ fitted  to  destruction."  The  word  might  as  well  have 
been  rendered  <«  adapted  to  destruction,"  which  fitness  or  congmity  for 
punishment  can  be  produced  only  by  sin  ;  and  this  sin  must  have  beea 
their  own  choice  and  fault,  unless  we  should  blasphemoudy  make  God 
the  author  of  sin,  which  but  a  few  Calvinistic  divines  have  been  boU 
enough  to  affirm.  Nor  are  we  to  overlook  the  change  of  speech  whidi 
the  apostle  uses  {Wcilfius  in  loc.)  when  speaking  of  ^the  veaseb  of 
mercy."  Their  "  preparation  unto  glory,"  is  ascribed  expressly  to 
Crod, — **  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory  ;"  hot  of  the  voswsh 
of  wrath  ^e  apostle  simply  says  passively,  ^fitted  to  destruction,'*  leaving 
the  agent  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  finom  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  which  uniformly  ascribes  the  sins  of  men  to  them- 
selves, and  their  punishment  to  their  sins. 

2.  The  justice  of  God's  proceeding  as  to  the  incorrigible  Jews  is  still 
more  strongly  marked  by  the  declaration,  that  these  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted,  or  adapted  to  destruction,  were  *<  endured  with  much  long  tujfet* 
ing.**  To  say  that  their  punishment  was  delayed  to  render  it  more 
conspicuous,  afler  they  had  been  lefl  or  given  up  by  God,  would  be  no 
impeachment  of  God'^  justice ;  but  it  is  much  more  consonant  to  the 
tenor  of  Scripture  to  consider  the  **  long  suffering"  here  mentioned,  af 
exercised  previously  to  their  being  given  up  to  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  like  Pharaoh,  and  even  af\er  they  were,  in  a  rigid  construction 
of  just  severity,  «  fitted  for  destruction :"  the  punishment  being  delayed 
to  afford  them  still  farther  opportunities  for  repentance.  Tlie  barren 
tree,  in  our  Lord's  parable,  was  the  emblem  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  no  one  can  deny  that  after  the  Lord  had  come  for  many  years 
"  seeking  fruit  and  finding  none,"  this  fruitless  tree  was  *«  fitted"  to  be 
cut  down ;  and  yet  it  was  "  endured  with  much  long  suffering.**  This 
view  is,  also,  farther  supported  by  the  import  of  the  word  "  long  suffer- 
ing,"  and  its  use  in  the  New  Testament.  Long  suffering  is  a  mode  of 
mercy,  and  the  reason  of  its  exercise  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  mercifal 
intention.  Hence  ^  goodness  and  forbearance,  and  long  sufllering,"  are 
united  by  the  apostle,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  when  speaking  o( 

Jews,  in  a  passage  which  may  be  considered  as  strictly 
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arafle.  with  that  before  us.  **0r  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his 
oodness  and  forbearance^  and  long  suffering ;  not  knowing  that  the 
oodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ?  But  after  thy  hardness  and 
apenitent  heart  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  againt  the  day  of 
xath,  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  ;"  which 
wrath"  the  long  suffering  of  God  was  exercised  to  prevent,  by  leading 
lem  <<to  repentance,"  Rom.  ii,  4,  5.  So  also  St.  Peter  teaches  usi 
lat  the  end  of  God's  long  sufiering  to  men  is  a  merciful  one  :  he  is 
long  suffering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
II  should  come  to  repentanceJ*^  The  passage  in  question,  therefore, 
umot  be  understood  of  persons  derelict- and  forsaken  of  God,  as  though 
le  long  sufiering  of  Grod,  in  enduring  them,  were  a  part  of  the  process 
r  *'  showing  his  wrath  and  making  his  power  known."  Doddridge,  a 
loderate  Calvinist,  paraphrases  it :  *<  What  if  God,  resolving"  at  last 
to  manifest  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known,  hath,"  in  the  mean* 
me,  **  endured  with  much  long  suffering"  those  who  shall  finally  appear 
»  &e  ^  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ?"  to  which  there  is  no 
bjectioD,  provided  it  be  allowed  that  in  this  ^  meantime*^  they  might 
&ve  repented  and  obtained  mercy. 

Thus  the  proceedings  of  Grod  as  to  the  Jews  shut  out  all  ^  reply"  and 
ddMte"  with  God.  Nothing  was  unjust  in  his  conduct  to  the  impeni- 
nt  among  them,  for  they  were  <<  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc. 
on,"  wicked  men,  justly  liable  to  it,  and  yet,  before  God  proceeded  to 
b  work  of  judgment,  he  endured  them  with  forbearance,  and  gave  them 
lany  opportunities  of  coming  into  his  Church  on  the  new  election  of 
Severs  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And  as  to  this  election,  the  whole 
'as  a  question  not  of  justice  but  of  grace,  and  God  had  the  unques. 
onable  right  of  forming  a  new  believing  people,  ^not  of  the  Jews  only, 
lit  also  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  of  filling  them,  as  ^  vessels  of  honour," 
ith  those  riches,  that  fulness  of  glory,  as  his  now  acknowledged 
Ihurch,  for  which  he  had  ^  afore  prepared  them"  by  faith,  the  only 
round  of  their  admission  into  his  covenant.  The  remainder  of  the 
bapter,  on  which  we  have  commented,  contains  citations  from  the  pro- 
becies,  with  respect  to  the  salvation  of  the  <<  remnant,"  of  the  believ. 
ig  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  '  The  tenth  and  eleventh 
bapters  which  continue  the  discourse,  need  no  particular  examination  ; 
lit  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  but  what  most  obviously  refers  to 
le  collective  rejection  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  collective  election 
f  the  **  remnant"  of  believing  Jews,  along  with  all  believing  Gentiles, 
ito  the  visible  Church  of  God. 

We  have  now  considered  this  discourse  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  with 
Bference  to  the  question  of  personal  or  collective  election,  and  find  that 
:  can  be  interpreted  only  of  the  latter.  Let  us  consider  it,  secondly, 
rith  reference  to  the  question  of  unconditional  election,  a  doctrine  which 
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we  shah  certainly  find  in  it ;  but  m  a  sense  very  difihrent  from  that  ii 
which  it  is  held  by  Calvinists. 

By  unconditional  election,  divines  of  this  class  understand  an  electioo 
of  persons  to  eternal  life  without  respect  to  their  fkith  or  obe&noe, 
these  qualities  in  them  being  supposed  necessarily  to  follow  as  cons^ 
quences  of  their  election ;  by  unconditional  reprobation,  the  counterput 
of  the  former  doctrine,  is  meant  a  non-election  or  rejection  of  certain 
persons  from  eternal  salvation ;  unbelief  and  disobedience  following  dui 
rejection  as  necessary  consequences.  Such  kind  of  election  and  rejec- 
tion has  no  place  in  this  chapter,  although  the  subject  of  it  is  the  eiee- 
tion  and  rejection  of  bodies  of  men,  which  is  a  case  more  unfettered 
with  conditions  than  any  other.  We  have,  indeed,  in  it  several  instanoei 
of  unconditional  election.  Such  was  that  of  the.  descendants  of  Isate 
to  be  God's  visible  Church,  in  preference  to  those  of  Ishmael ;  such  wis 
that  of  Jacob,  to  the  exclusion  of  Esau ;  which  election  was  declared 
when  the  children  were  yet  in  the  womb,  before  they  had  done  ^good 
or  evil ;"  so  that  the  blessing  of  the  special  covenant  did  not  descend 
upon  the  posterity  of  Jacob  because  of  any  righteousness  in  Jacobs  nor 
was  it  taken  away  from  the  descendants  of  Esau  because  of  any  wid[- 
edness  in  their  progenitor.  In  like  manner,  when  almighty  Grod  de- 
termined no  longer  to  found  his  visible  Church  upon  natural  descent 
from  Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  nor  in  any  line  according 
to  the  flesh ;  but  to  make  faith  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  the  gate  of  ad- 
mission into  this  privilege,  he  acted  according  to  the  same  sovereign 
pleasure.  It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  might  have  carried 
on  his  saving  purposes  among  the  Gentiles  through  Christ,  without  set- 
ting up  a  visible  Church  among  them ;  as,  before  the  coming  of  Chiist) 
he  carried  on  such  purposes  in  the  Gentile  nations,  (unless  we  suppose 
that  nil  but  the  Jews  perished,)  without  collecting  them  into  a  body,  and 
making  himself  their  head  as  his  Church,  and  calling  himself  <*tbeir 
(i<f(V*  hy  special  covenant,  and  by  visible  and  constant  signs  acknow- 
Indgiiig  them  to  bo  '*his  people."  Greatly  inferior  would  have  been  the 
uwrr.y  fo  the  (f  entile  world  had  this  plan  been  adopted ;  and,  as  far  as 
it  ftpiMntfM  to  UH,  the  system  of  Christianity  would  have  been  much  less 
efllf^iinit.  We  are,  indeed,  bound  to  believe  this,  since  Divine  wisdom  and 
|0<»iliMiNN  have  determined  on  another  mode  of  procedure ;  but  still  it  is 
roiirnlvahle.  On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  God  was  now  not  only  to 
Ctmitlnuo  u  viMible  Church  in  the  world,  but  to  extend  it  in  its  visiblet 
eiill(iiMivct,  and  organized  form,  into  all  nations.  Yet  this  resolve  rested 
itn  nil  gfNKliinM  in  those  who  were  to  be  subjects  of  it :  both  Jews  and 
iifililllmi  were  ''  eoncludod  under  sin,"  and  "  the  whole  world  was  gmky 
^|A|^i3odf"  As  this  [>lan  is  carried  into  effect  by  extending  itself  into 
^^^^^H^jHonSf  wo  see  the  same  sovereign  pleasure.  A  man  of  Mace- 
j^  ^Hbv>  to  niul  in  a  vision  by  night,  and  cries,  **  Come  over  and 
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belp  08 ;'  bat  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Macedonians  were 
better  ^an  other  (rentfles,  although  they  were  elected  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  evangelical  ordinances.  So  in 
modem  times  parts  of  Hindostan  have  been  elected  to  receive  the  Cros. 
pel,  and  yet  its  inhabitants  presented  nothing  more  worthy  of  this  elec 
tioo  than  the  people  of  Tibet,  or  California,  who  have  not  yet  been 
elected.  We  call  this  sovereignty ;  not  indeed  in  the  sense  of  many 
CUvinistic  writers,  who  appear  to  understand  by  the  sovereign  acts  ot 
Ch>d  those  procedures  which  he  adopts  only  to  show  that  he  has  the 
power  to  execute  them ;  but  because  the  reasons  of  them,  whether  they 
aie  reasons  of  judgment,  or  wisdom^  or  mercy,  are  hidden  from  us — 
either  that  we  have  no  immediate  interest  in  them,  or  that  they  are  too 
deep  and  ample  for  our  comprehension,  or  because  it  is  an  important 
leesoD  for  men  to  be  taught  to  bow  with  reverent  submission  to  his  regal 
prerogatives.  This  is  the  unconditional  election  and  non-election  taught 
by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter ;  but  yAmX  we  deny  is,  that  either  the 
spiritual  blesnngs  connected  with  religious  privileges  follow  as  necessary 
eoDseqoences  from  this  election;  or  that  unbelief,  disobedience,  and 
eternal  ruin  foDow  in  the  same  manner  from  non-election.  Of  both 
these  opinions  ^e  apostle's  discourse  itself  furnishes  abundant  refutation. 

Let  us  take  the  instances  of  election.  The  descendants  of  Abra\iam 
in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  elected ;  but  true  faith,  and  obe- 
£eoce,  and  salvation,  did  not  follow  as  infallible  consequents  of  that 
dection.  On  the  contrary,  the  «  Jew  outwardly,'*  and  the  "  Jew  in- 
wardly,"  were  always  distinguished  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Abraham's  faith,  not  the  children  of  Abraham's  body,  were  the 
tnie  ^  Israel  of  God."  Again,  the  Gentiles  were  at  length  elected  to 
be  the  visiUe  Church  of  God ;  but  obedience  and  salvation  did  not  fol- 
low  as  necessary  consequents  of  this  election.  On  the  contrary,  many 
Gentiles  chosen  to  special  religious  privileges  have,  in  all  ages,  neglected 
die  great  salvation,  and  have  perished,  though  professing  the  name  of 
Christ ;  and  in  that  pure  age  in  which  St.  Paul  wrote,  when  compara- 
tively  few  Gentiles  entered  the  Church  but  with  a  sincere  faith  in  Christ, 
be  warns  all  of  the  danger  of  excision  for  unbelief  and  disobedience : — 
"  Thou  standest  by  faith ;  be  not  high  minded,  but  fear."  ^  For  if  God 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee." 
"  Toward  thee  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his  goodness ;  otherwise 
thou  also  shah  be  cut  off."  Certain,  therefore,  it  is,  that  although  this 
collective  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  religious  privileges,  and  to  be- 
come the  visible  Church  of  God,  be  unconditional,  the  salvation  to 
which  these  privileges  were  designed  to  lead,  depends  upon  personal 
fiuth  and  obedience. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  instances  of  non-election  or  rejection ;  and 
here  it  will  be  found  that  unbelief,  disobedience,  and  punishment,  do  not 
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follow  as  in&llible  consequeots  of  this  dispenwitioo.  Abraham  wai 
greatly  interested  for  Ishmael,  and  obtained,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  it 
least  temporal  promises  in  his  behalf^  and  in  that  of  his  posterity ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  from  any  thing  which  occurs  in  the 
sacred  writers,  that  his  Arabian  descendants  were  shut  out,  except  bj 
their  own  choice  and  fault,  at  any  time,  from  the  hopes  of  salvatioo; 
at  least  previous  to  their  embracing  the  imposture  of  Mohammed ;  fir 
if  so,  we  must  give  up  Job  and  his  friends  as  reprobates.  The  know- 
ledge  of  the  true  God  existed  long  in  Arabia ;  and  ^  Arabians"  wen 
among  the  fruits  of  primitive  Christianity,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

Nor  have  we  any  ground  to  conclude  that  the  Edomites,  as  sndi, 
were  excluded  from  the  mercies  of  God,  because  of  their  DOD-dectkn 
as  his  visible  Church.  Their  proximity  to  the  Jewi^  nation  must  hate 
served  to  preserve  among  them  a  considerable  degree  of  religious  knov- 
ledge ;  and  their  continuance  as  a  people  for  many  ages  may  argue  it 
least  no  great  enormity  of  wickedness  among  them ;  which  is  confiimed 
by  the  reasons  given  for  their  ultimate  destruction.  The  final  maledic- 
tion against  this  people  is  uttered  by  the  Prophet  Malachi : — *^  Whereae 
Edom  saith,  We  are  impoverished,  but  we  will  return  and  build  the 
desolate  places ;  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  They  shall  build,  but  I 
will  throw  down ;  and  they  shall  call  them  the  bordxk  of  wicKBDmH} 
and  the  people  against  whom  the  Lord  hath  indignation  for  ever,"  i,  4» 
Thus  their  destruction  was  the  result  of  their  <<  wickedness"  in  the  later 
periods  of  their  history ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that  thii 
was  more  inevitable  than  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  whom  God,  as  in 
the  cose  of  Ass}'ria,  called  to  repentance ;  but  who,  not  regarding  the 
call,  were  finally  destroyed.  That  the  Edomites  were  not,  in  more  an- 
cient times,  the  objects  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  is  manifest  from  Deut 
ii,  5,  where  it  is  recorded  that  God  commanded  the  Israelites,  *<  Meddle 
not  with  them ;  for  I  will  not  give  you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as 
a  foot  breadth  ;  because  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Elsau  for  a  pos- 
session." They  also  outlived,  as  a  people,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  they 
continued  to  exist  when  the  two  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  to 
Babylon ;  and  about  tlie  year  of  the  world  8875,  or  129  before  the 
Christian  era,  John  Hircanus  entirely  subdued  them,  and  obliged  them 
to  incorporate  with  the  Jewish  nation  and  to  receive  religion.  They 
professed  consequently  the  same  faith,  and  were  thus  connected  with  the 
visible  Church  of  God.  -(3) 

(3)  **  Having  conquered  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeant,"  sayt  Prideaux,  **  be  iv- 
dneed  them  to  this  necessity,  either  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religum^  or  elst  to 
leave  the  country,  and  seek  now  dwellingrn  elsewhere ;  whereon,  choosing  rather 
to  leav*  their  idolatry  than  tlieir  country,  they  all^ became  proselytes  tothe  Jewiih 
,"  Slo*  {Connex,  vol.  iii,  pp.  365,  366.) 
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We  come,  finally,  to  the  case  of  the  rejected  Jews  in  the  very  age  of 
the  apostles.  The  purpose  of  God,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  abolish  the 
fonner  ground  on  which  his  visible  Church  had  for  so  many  ages  been 
biiih,  that  of  natural  descent  firom  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  but 
tfau  was  so  fiur  firom  shutting  out  the  Jews  from  spiritual  blessings,  that 
tbough,  as  JewM^  they  were  now  denied  to  be  Grod's  Church,  yet  they 
were  all  invited  to  come  in  with  the  Gentiles,  or  rather  to  lead  the  way 
into  the  new  Church  established  on  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  Jesus,  as 
the  Christ.  Hence  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  '*  begin  at  Jerusa- 
lem'' to  preach  the  Gospel ;  hence  they  made  the  Jews  the  first  offer  in 
every  place  in  Asia  Minor,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  into 
which  they  travelled  on  the  same  blessed  errand.  Many  of  the  Jews 
accepted  the  call,  entered  into  the  Church  state  on  the  new  principle  on 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  was  now  to  be  dectdi,  and  hence  they  are 
called,  by  St  Paul,  ^'the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace," 
Rom.  xi,  5,  and  *<  the  eUdionJ^  The  rest,  it  is  true,  are  said  to  have 
been  ^  blinded ;"  just  in  the  same  sense  as  Pharaoh  was  hardened.  He 
hardened  his  own  heart,  and  was  judicially  left  to  his  obduracy ;  they 
themselves  by  their  prejudices  and  worldliness  and  spiritual 
,  and  were  at  length  judicially  given  up  to  blindness.  But  then 
might  they  not  all  have  had  a  share  in  this  new  election  into  this  new 
Qiurch  of  Grod  7  Truly  every  one  of  them ;  for  thus  the  apostle  argues, 
Booi.  ix,  30-32,  "  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  That  the  Gentiles,  which 
followed  not  afler  righteousness,  have  attained  to  righteousness,  even 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith ;  but  Israel,  which  followed  afler  the 
law  of  righteousness,  hath  not  attamed  to  the  law  of  righteousness. 
Wherefore  7  Bbcavsx  thky  sought  it  not  bt  faith,  but,  as  it  were, 
by  the  works  of  the  law."  And  thus  we  have  it  plainly  declared  that 
th^  were  excluded  firom  the  new  spiritual  Church  of  God,  not  by  any 
act  of  sovereignty,  not  by  any  decree  of  reprobation,  but  by  an  act  of 
their  own :  they  rejected  the  doctrine  and  way  of  fiiith ;  they  attained 
not  unto  righteousness,  because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith. 

The  collective  election  and  rejection  taught  in  this  chapter  is  not  then 
iisconditional,  in  the  sense  of  the  Calvinists ;  and  neither  the  salvation 
of  the  people  elected,  nor  the  condemnation  of  the  people  rejected,  flows 
as  necessary  consequents  from  these  acts  of  the  Divine  sovereignty. 
They  are,  indeed,  mysterious  procedures;  for  doubtless  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  place  some  portions  of  men  in  circumstances  more 
fiivoured  than  others ;  but  even  in  such  cases  God  has  shut  out  the 
chaige  of  ^  unrighteousness,^^  by  requiring  from  men  according  **  to 
what  they  have,  and  not  according  to  what  they  have  not,"  as  we  learn 
firom  many  parts  of  Scripture  which  reveal  the  principles  of  the  Divine 
administration,  both  as  to  this  life  and  another ;  for  no  roan  is  shut  out 
firom  the  mercy  of  God,  but  by  his  own  fault.     He  has  connected  theaa 
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events  also  with  wise  and  gracious  general  plans,  as  to  the  human  laoe. 
They  are  not  acts  of  arbitrary  will,  or  of  caprice ;  they  are  acti  of 
**  wisdom  and  knowledge^"  the  mysterious  bearings  of  which  are  to  be 
in  future  times  developed.  ^O  the  depth,  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  Grod !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  wiyi 
past  finding  out !"  These  are  the  devout  expressioos  widi  whidi  ft. 
Pfeuil  concludes  this  discourse ;  but  they  would  ill  apply  to  the  sovereigDy 
arintrary,  and  unconditional  reprobation  of  men  from  Grod's  merdes  m 
time  and  eternity,  on  the  principle  of  taking  some  and  leaving  odien 
without  any  reason  in  themselves.  There  is  no  jian  in  this ;  no  wis- 
dom ;  no  mystery ;  and  it  is  capable  of  no  farther  development  for  the 
instruction  and  benefit  of  the  world ;  for  that  which  rests  originally  on 
no  reason  but  solely  on  arbitrary  will,  is  incapable,  from  its  very  nature, 
of  becoming  the  component  part  of  a  deeply  laid,  and,  for  a  time,  mys- 
terious plan,  which  is  to  be  brightened  into  manifest  wisdom,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of  Grod. 

The  only  argument  of  any  weight  which  is  urged  to  prove,  that  in 
the  election  spoken  of  in  this  discourse  of  St.  Paul,  individuals  are 
intended,  is,  that  though  it  should  be  allowed  that  the  apostle  is  speakiiig 
of  the  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  be  the  visible  Church  of  God ;  yet,  u 
none  are  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  his  true  Church,  except  tnie 
believers ;  therefore,  the  election  of  men  to  faith  and  eternal  fife,  ae 
individuals,  must  necessarily  be  included ;  or  rather,  is  the  main  thing 
spoken  of.  For  as  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  were  the  only  pemai 
allowed  to  be  ^  the  Israel  of  Grod"  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensi- 
tion ;  and  as,  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  true  believers  only,  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  allowed  to  constitute  the  Church  of  Chriit, 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  under  the  law ;  and  genuine  Christiaiii^ 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  the  Gospel,  are  <*  the  election  f*  anl 
'<  the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,**  mentioned  by  the  aposde. 

In  th/.s  argument  truth  is  greatly  mixed  up  with  error,  which  a  few 
observations  will  disentangle. 

1.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  the  spiritual  Israelites,  under  the  law, 

in  opposition  to  the  Israelites  by  birth,  are  any  where  called  ^  the  elee- 

tion ;"  and  "  the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  ;**  or  even 

alluded  to  under  these  titles.    The  first  phrase  occurs  in  Romans  xi,  7, 

**  What  then  ?   Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for ;  bat 

the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."     Here  it  is 

evident  that  '*  the  election"  means  the  Jews  of  that  day,  who  believed  in 

Christ,  in  opposition  to  **  the  rest,"  who  believed  not ;  in  other  words, 

*  the  election"  was  that  part  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  chosen  into  the 

Christian  Church,  by  faith.     The  second  phrase  occurs  in  verse  S,  of 

the  same  chapter,  <'  Even  so,  then,  at  thi^  present  time,  also,  there  is  a 

remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace ;"  where  the  same  class  rf 
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penoni,  the  belienng  Jews,  who  submitted  to  the  plan  of  election  into 
the  Church  by  ^^graet^  through  faith,  are  the  only  persons  spoken  o£ 
Nor  are  these  terms  used  to  designate  the  believing  Gentiles;  they 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Christianized  portion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
as  the  contrary  assumption  is  without  any  foundation,  the  inferences 
drawn  fiom  it  are  imaginary. 

2.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  the  spirihuU 
seed  of  Abraham  were  the  only  part  of  the  Israelites  who  were,  with 
refereoce  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  state,  accepted  of  God ;  but  it  is 
DoC  true,  that  the  election  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  was  confined  to 
tfienu  With  reference  to  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  apostle  says,  Romans 
is,  11,  13,  ^For  the  children  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having 
done  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  election,  mi|^t 
stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth ;  it  was  said  unto  her.  The 
dder  shall  serve  the  younger ;  as  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but 
Esau  have  I  hated.^  The  «  election'*  here  spoken  of^  or  God's  purpose 
to  elect,  relates  to  Jacob  being  chosen  in  preference  to  Esau ;  which 
electioii,  as  we  have  seen,  respected  the  descendants  of  Jacob.  Now, 
if  this  meant  the  election  of  the  pious  descendants  of  Jacob  only,  and 
not  his  natural  descendants ;  then  the  opposition  between  the  election 
of  the  progeny  of  Jacob,  and  the  non-election  of  the  progeny  of  Esau, 
is  destroyed ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  say,  **  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but 
Esau  have  I  hated,"  or  loved  less ;  but  the  pious  descendants  of  Jacob 
have  'I  loved  and  elected ;  and  the  rest  I  have  not  loved,  and  therefore 
lu^ve  not  elected.  Some  of  the  Cahrinistic  commentators  have  felt  this 
ffidiculty,  and  therefore  say,  that  these  cases  are  not  given  as  examples 
of  tfie  election  and  reprobation  of  which  the  apostle  speaks ;  but  as 
Wuttraiions  of  it.  If  considered  as  illustrations,  they  must  be  felt  to  be 
of  a  very  perplexing  kind ;  for  how  the  preference  of  one  nation  to  an- 
other, when,  as  we  have  seen,  this  did  not  infallibly  secure  the  salva- 
tion of  the.  more  favoured  nation,  nor  the  eternal  destruction  of  the  less 
favoured,  can  illustrate  the  election  of  individuals  to  eternal  life,  and  the 
reprobation  of  other  individuals  to  eternal  death,  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
But  they  are  manifestly  examples  of  that  one  election,  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks  throughout ;  and  not  illustrations  of  one  kind  of  election 
by  another.  They  are  the  instances  which  he  gives  in  proof  that  the 
election  of  the  believing  Jews  of  his  day  to  be,  along  with  the  believing 
Gentiles,  the  visible  Church  of  God,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  after 
the  flesh,  was  not  contrary  to  the  promises  of  God  made  to  Abraham ; 
because  God  had,  in  former  times,  made  distinctions  between  the  natu- 
ral descendants  of  Abraham  as  to  Church  privileges,  without  any 
impeachment  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  word.  Again,  if  the  election  of 
which  the  apostle  speaks  were  that  of  pious  Jews  in  all  ages,  so  that  they 
alone  stood  in  a  Church  relation  to  God,  and  were  thus  the  only  Jews 
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in  covenant  with  him ;  how  could  he  speak  of  the  r^ecUon  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  Jews  7  Of  their  heing  cut  offi  Of  the  cooenontf  '^  per. 
taining"  to  them?  They  could  not  be  rejected,  who  were  never 
received ;  nor  cut  off,  who  were  never  branches  in  the  stock ;  nor  btve 
covenants  pertaining  to  them,  if  in  these  covenants  they  had  never  beeo 
included. 

3.  This  notion,  that  the  ancient  election  of  a  part  of  the  descendsnli 
of  Abraham  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  was  of  the  pious  Jews  only,  and, 
therefore,  a  personal  election  is,  in  part,  grounded  by  these  commentaton 
upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  verses  in  this  chapter ;  in  which  they  have  been  sometimes  iDcao- 
tiously  followed  by  those  of  very  difierent  sentiments,  and  who  have  thin 
somewhat  entangled  themselves.  '<  Not  as  though  the  word  of  God  bath 
taken  none  effect.  For  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel: 
neither,  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children: 
but.  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  That  is.  They  which  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  Grod :  but  the  children  of 
the  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed.  For  this  is  the  word  of  promise, 
At  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son."  In  this  passage) 
the  interpreters  in  question  suppose  that  St.  Paul  distinguishes  between 
the  spiritual'  Israelites,  and  those  of  natural  descent ;  between  the  spi- 
ritual seed  of  Abraham,  and  his  seed  according  to  th^  flesh.  Yel  the 
passage  not  only  affords  no  evidence  that  this  was  his  intention ;  but 
implies  just  the  contrary.  Our  view  of  its  meaning  is  given  above; 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  support  it  more  fully. 

Let  it  then  be  recollected  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  that  great 
event,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  from  being  any  longer  the  visible  Church 
of  God,  on  account  of  natural  descent ;,  and  that  in  this  passage  Le 
shows  that  the  purpose  of  God  to  construct  his  Church  upon  a  new 
basis,  that  of  faith  in  Christ,  although  it  would  exclude  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  people  from  this  Church,  since  they  refused  "  the  election  of 
grace"  through  faith,  would  not  prove  that  "the  word  of  God  had 
fallen"  to  the  ground  ;  or,  as  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original  is  ren- 
dered in  our  version,  "has  taken  none  effect."  The  word  of  Gud 
referred  to  can  only  be  God's  original  promise  to  Abraham*,  to  be  <*  a 
God  to  him  and  to  his  seed  af\er  him ;"  which  was  often  repeated  to  the 
Jews  in  afler  ages,  in  the  covenant  engagement,  "I  will  be  to  you  a 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  people ;"  a  mode  of  expression  which 
signifies,  in  all  the  connections  in  which  it  stands,  an  engagement  to 
acknowledge  them  as  his  visible  Church ;  he  being  publicly  acknow* 
lodged  on  their  part  as  "  their  God,"  or  object  of  worship  and  trust ; 
and  they,  on  the  other,  being  acknowledged  by  him  as  his  peculiar 
«  people."  This,  therefore,  we  are  to  take  to  be  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
miseto  Abraham  and  to  his  seed.     How  then  does  the  apostle  prove 
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that  the  <<  wotd  of  God  had  not  fallen  to  the  ground,"  although  the  ' 
natiml  seed  of  Ahraham,  the  Jews  of  that  day,  had  been  rejected  as  his 
Church?  He  proves  it  by  showing  that  all  the  children  of  Abraham  by 
nataral  descent  had  not,  in  the  original  intention  of  the  promise,  lieen 
"counted,'*  or  reckoned,  as  <<the  seed"  to  which  these  promises  had 
been  made ;  and  this  he  establishes  by  referring  to  those  acts  of  God  by 
which  he  had,  in  his  sovereign  pleasure,  conferred  the  Church  relation 
opoQ  the  descendants  of  Abraham  only  in  certain  lines,  as  in  those  of 
baac  and  Jacob,  and  excluded  the  others.  In  this  view,  the  argument 
18  cogent  to  his  purpose.  By  the  exercise  of  the  same  sovereignty  God 
had  now  resolved  not  to  coimoct  the  Church  relation  with  natural 
descent,  even  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  but  to  establish  it  on  a 
ground  which  might  comprehend  the  Gentile  nations  also,  the  common 
ground  of  faith  in  Christ.  The  mere  children  of  the  flesh  were,  there- 
fbre^  in  this  instance  excluded ;  and  "  the  children  of  the  promise,"  the 
pfomise  now  made  to  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles,  those  begotten  by 
the  word  of  the  Gospel,  were  <<  counted  for  the  seed."  But  though  it 
is  a  great  truth  that  only  the  children  of  the  Gospel  promise  are  now 
^counted  for  the  seed,"  it  does  not  follow  that  the  children  of  the  pro- 
nase  made  to  Sarah  were  all  spiritual  persons ;  and,  as  such,  the  only 
subjects  of  that  Church  relation  which  was  connected  with  that  circum- 
itance.  That  the  Gentiles  who  believed  upon  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel  were  always  contemplated  as  a  part  of  that  seed  to  which  the 
promises  were  made,  the  apostle  shows  in  a  former  part  of  the  same 
epistle ;  but  that  '<  mystery"  was  not  in  early  times  revealed.  God  had 
not  then  formed,  nor  did  he  till  the  apostle's  age  form,  his  visible  Church 
solely  on  the  principle  of  faith,  and  -a  moral  relation.  This  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  new,  not  of  the  old  dispensation ;  and  the  different  grounds 
of  the  Church  relation  were  suited  to  the  design  of  each.  One  was  to 
preserve  truth  from  extinction ;  the  other  to  extend  it  into  all  nations : 
in  one,  therefore,  a  single  people,  taken  as  a  nation  into  political  as  well 
as  religious  relations  with  God,  was  made  the  deposite  of  the  truth  to  be 
preserved;  in  the  other,  a  national  distinction,  and  lines  of  natural 
descent,  could  not  be  recognized,  because  the  object  was  to  call  all 
nations  to  the  obedience  of  the  same  faith,  and  to  place  all  on  an  equality 
(>efore  God.  As  the  very  ground  of  the  Church  relation,  then,  under 
the  Old  Testament,  was  natural  descent  from  Abraham ;  and  as  it  was 
mixed  up  and  even  identified  with  a  political  relation  also,  the  ancient 
election  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  could  not  be  confined  to  spiritual 
Jews ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  Church  of  God,  under 
the  new  dispensation  is  to  be  confined  to  true  believers  only,  yet 
that  would  not  prove  that  the  ancient  Church  of  God  had  that  basis 
akxie,  since  we  know  it  had  another,  and  a  more  general  one.     When* 

therefore,  the  apostle  says,  «  for  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of 
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brael,"  the  distinctioa  ifl  not  between  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  hnA 
ites ;  but  between  that  part  of  the  Israelites  who  coBtinuftd  to  eojoj 
Church  privileges,  and  those  who  were  <'  of  Israe  V  or  descendants  of 
Jacob,  sumamed  Israel,  as  the  ten  tribes  and  parts  of  the  two,  wb^ 
being  dispersed  anx>ng  the  heathen  for  their  sins,  wece  no  longer  a  put 
of  God's  visible  Church.    This  is  the  first  instance  which  the  apodb 
gives  of  the  rejection  of  a  part  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  firom  tk 
promise.     He  strengthens  the  aigument  by  going  up  higher,  evso  lo 
those  who  had  immediately  been  bom  to  Abraham,  the  very  childm 
of  his  body,  Ishmael  and  Isaac.     "  The  children  of  the  Jle$h  ;'*  that  i^ 
bhmael  and  his  descendants,  (so  called,  because  he  waa  bom  naturallj} 
not  supematurally,  as  Isaac  was,  according  to  ^  the  promise''  made  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah ;) — they,  says  the  apostle,  are  not  the  **  duUrn 
of  God ;"  that  is,  as  the  context  still  shows,  not  *<  the  seed"  to  whom  die 
promise  that  he  would  be  <<  a  God  to  Abraham  and  his  seed"  was  made: 
<<  but  the  children  of  the  promise,"  that  is,  Isaac  and  his  descendanlii 
were  '<  counted  for  the  seed."    And  that  we  might  not  mistake  this, 
^  the  promise"  referred  to  is  added  by  the  apostle ; — "  for  this  is  the  word 
of  the  promise.  At  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son." 
Of  this  promise,  the  Israelites  by  natural  descent,  were  as  much  <*tAe 
children^**  as  the  spiritual  Israelites ;  and,  therefore,  to  confine  it  to  the 
latter  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and  contrary  to  the  words  of  the  apostle.  It 
is  indeed  an  interesting  truth,  that  a  deep  and  spiritual  mystery  lu 
through  that  part  of  the  history  of  Abraham  here  referred  to,  which  the 
apostle  opens  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians :  *<  The  children  of  the 
bond  woman  and  her  son,"  symbolized  the  Jews  who  sought  justificatioD 
by  the  law ;  and  '*  the  children  of  the  promise,"  "  the  children  of  the 
hee  woman,"  those  who  were  justified  by  faith,  and  bom  supematurallyi 
that  is,  "  bora  again,"  and  made  heirs  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.   Bi^ 
these  things,  says  St.  Paul,  are  an  <<  allegobt  ;"  and  therefore  could 
not  be  the  thing  allegorized,  any  more  than  a  t3rpe  can  be  the  thmg 
t3rpified ;  for  a  type  is  always  of  an  inferior  nature  to  the  antitype,  an^ 
is  indeed  something  earthly,  adumbrating  that  which  is  spiritual  an^ 
heavenly.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  although  the  choosing  of  Isaac  an3 
his  descendants  prefigured  the  choosing  of  true  believers,  (persons  bons^ 
supematurally  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,)  to  be  ''the  children  o^ 
God ;"  and  that  the  rejection  of  the  **  children  of  the  flesh,"  typified  th^ 
rejection  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  from  God's  Church,  because  they  hac^ 
nothing  but  natural  descent  to  plead ;  nay,  though  we  allow  that  thes^ 
events  might  be  allegaricalf  on  one  part,  of  the  tmly  believing  Ismelitea^ 
m  aU  ages ;  and  on  the  other,  of  those  who  were  Jews  only  *'  outwardly,'^ 
and,  therefore,  as  to  the  heavenly  inheritance  were  not  **  heirs ;"  j€0 
still  that  which  typified,  and  represented  ia  allegory  these  spiritual  mys^ 
was  not  the  spiritual  mystery  itself.  It  was  a  comparatively 
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uid  earthly  representation  of  it ;  and  the  passage  is,  therefore,  to  be  uq* 

dnHood  of  the  election  of  the  natural  descendants  of  Isaac,  as  the  children 

of  the  promise  made  to  Sarah,  to  be  *^the  seed**  to  which  the  promises 

of  Church  privileges  and  a  Church  relation  were  intended  to  be  in  force 

thouf^  still  subject  to  the  election  of  the  line  of  Jacob  in  preference  to 

duU  of  Esau ;  and  subject  again,  at  a  still  greater  distance  of  time,  to 

flie  election  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  continue  (jod's  visible  Church,  till 

the  cooling  of  Messiah,  while  the  ten  tribes,  who  were  equally  "  of 

bnel,''  were  rejected. 

4.  That  this  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  be  the  visible  Church  of 
6od»  inv(^ved  the  election  of  individuals  into  the  true  Church  of  Grod, 
and  consequently  their  election  to  eternal  hfe,  is  readily  acknowledged ; 
but  this  weakens  not  in  the  least  the  arguments  by  which  we  have 
Aown  that  the  apostle,  in  this  chapter,  speaks  of  collective,  and  not  of 
individual  election ;  on  the  contrary,  it  establishes  them.  Let  us,  to 
iOiistnite  this,  first  take  the  case  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church. 

Hie  end  of  God's  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  peculiar  religious 
idvaotages  is,  doubtless  as  to  the  individuals  of  which  these  bodies  are 
composed,  their  recovery  from  sin,  and  their  eternal  salvation.  Hence, 
to  all  such  individuals,  superior  means  of  instruction,  and  more  efiicient 
means  of  salvation  are  affi>rded  along  with  a  deeper  responsibility.  The 
olectioQ  of  an  individual  into  the  true  Church  by  writing  his  name  in 
heaven  is,  however,  an  effect  dependent  upon  the  election  of  the  body 
to  which  he  belongs.  It  follows  only  from  his  personal  repentance,  and 
justifying  faith ;  or  else  we  must  say,  that  men  are  members  of  the  true 
spiritual  Church,  before  they  repent  and  have  justifying  faith,  for  which, 
assuredly,  we  have  no  warrant  in  Scripture.  Individual  election  is  then 
another  act  of  God,  subsequent  to  the  former.  The  former  is  sovereign 
and  unconditional ;  the  latter  rests  upon  revealed  reasons ;  and  is  not, 
as  we  shall  just  now  more  fully  show,  unconditional.  These  two  kinds 
ofdection,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  confounded;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
aigue  that  collective  election  has  no  existence  because  there  is  an  indi- 
vidual election ;  since  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  necessarily  supposes 
the  former.  The  Jews,  as  a  body,  had  their  visible  Church  state,  and 
outward  privileges,  although  the  pious  Jews  alone  availed  themselves 
of  them  to  their  own  personal  salvation.  As  to  the  Christian  Church, 
tliere  is  a  great  difference  in  its  circumstances ;  but  the  principle,  though 
modified,  is  still  there. 

The  basis  of  this  Church  was  to  be,  not  natural  descent  from  a  com- 
moa  head ;  marking  out,  as  that  Church,  some  distinct  family,  triboi 
md,  as  it  increased  in  numbers,  some  one  nation,  invested  too,  as  a 
aatioD  must  be,  with  a  political  character  and  state ;  but  fiiith  in  Christ. 
Yet  even  this  faith  supposes  a  previous  sovereign  and  unconditional 
ooQective  electioot    For,  as  the  apostle  argues,  ^  faith  cometh  by  hear. 
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ing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God :  but  how  shall  they  hear  wHhoot 
a  preacher?  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  seiitf*  Now 
this  sending  to  one  Gentile  nation  before  another  Gentile  natioD,  a  dii* 
tinction  which  continues  to  be  made  in  the  administration  of  the  Drrioe 
government  to  this  day,  is  that  sovereign  unconditional  election  of  the 
people  constituting  that  nation,  to  the  means  of  becoming  Grod's  Church 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  through  the  men  <<  tenf*  to  them  for 
this  purpose.  The  persons  who  first  believed  were  for  the  most  put 
real  Christians,  in  the  sense  of  being  truly,  and  in  heart  turned  to  Goi 
They  could  not  generally  go  so  far  as  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of 
Christ,  in  the  face  of  persecution,  and  in  opposition  to  their  own  former 
prejudices,  without  a  considerable  previous  ripeness  of  experience,  and 
decision  of  character.  Under  the  character  of  **  sainis"  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  primitive  Churches  are  addressed  in  the  apostolical  epistki: 
and  such  we  are  bound  to  conclude  they  were ;  or  they  would  not  hue 
been  so  called  by  men  who  had  the  *'  discernment  of  spirits."  WMt 
ever  then  the  number  was,  whether  small  or  great,  who  first  recehred 
the  word  of  the  Gospel  in  every  place,  they  openly  confessed  Christ, 
assembled  for  public  worship ;  and  thus  the  promise  was  fulfilled  m 
them:  <<I  will  be  to  them  a  God,"  the  object  of  worship  and  trust; 
"  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  They  became  Grod's  risible 
Church  (  and  for  the  most  part  entered  into  that,  and  into  the  true  and 
spiritual  Church  at  the  same  time.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  all 
the  meihbers  ;  and  we  have  therefore  still  an  election  of  bodies  of  roeo 
to  a  visible  Church  state,  independent  of  their  election  as  *<  heirs  of 
eternal  life."  The  children  of  believers,  even  as  children,  and  there, 
fore  incapable  of  faith,  did  not  remain  in  the  same  state  of  alienatioD 
from  God  as  the  children  of  unbelievers ;  nay,  though  but  one  parent 
believed,  yet  the  children  are  pronounced  by  St.  Paul,  to  be  <'  holy*" 
<*  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbe- 
lieving wife  by  the  husband :  else  were  your  children  unclean ;  but 
now  they  are  fioly,"  When  both  parents  believed,  and  trained  up  their 
families  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  worship  the  true  God,  the  case  was 
stronger:  the  family  was  then  ^'a  Church  in  the  house;"  though  all 
the  members  of  it  might  not  have  saving  faith.  Sincere  faith  or  assent 
to  the  Gospel,  with  desires  of  instruction  and  salvation,  appear  to  have 
uniformly  entitled  the  person  to  baptism  ;  and  the  use  of  Christian  ordi' 
nances  followed.  The  numbers  of  the  visible  Church  swelled  till  it 
comprehended  cities,  and  at  last  countries ;  whose  inhabitants  were  thus 
elected  to  special  religious  privileges,  and,  forsaking  idols  and  worship- 
ping God,  constituted  his  visible  Church  among  Gentile  nations.  And 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  regarded  all  who  <*  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord"  as  Christian  Churches,  is  evident  from  his  asserting  his  authnritv 

of  reproof,  and  counsel,  and  even  excision  over  them,  as  to  their  un- 
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worthy  oiemben ;  and  also  from  his  threatening  the  Gentile  Churches 
with  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  Church ; — ^unless  they  stood  by  fidth,  they 
also  should  be  <<  cut  off;"  that  is,  be  unchurched.  Of  his  full  meaning, 
subsequent  history  gives  the  elucidation,  in  the  case  of  those  very 
Churches  in  Asia  Minor  which  he  himself  planted ;  and  which,  depart- 
ing firom  the  fiiith  of  Christ,  his  true  doctrine,  have  been,  in  many 
instances,  '<  cut  off,"  and  swallowed  up  in  the  Mohammedan  delusion ; 
so  that  Christ  is  there  no  longer  worshipped.  The  whole  proves  a 
sovereign  unconditional  election  independent  of  personal  election ; 
UDOonditional  as  to  the  people  to  whom  the  Grospel  was  first  sent ;  un- 
conditional as  to  the  children  bom  of  believing  parents ;  unconditional 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  who,  when  a  Christian  Church 
was  first.  estabUshed  among  them,  came,  without  seeking  it,  into  the 
possession  of  invaluable  and  efiicacious  means  and  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tiao  instruction  and  salvation ;  and  who  all  finally,  by  education,  became 
professors  of  the  true  faith ;  and,  as  far  as  assent  goes,  sincere  believeFB. 
litis  electioQ  too,  as  in  the  Jewish  Church,  was  made  with  reference 
to  a  personal  election  into  the  true  spiritual  Church  of  God ;  but  per- 
sonal election  was  conditionaL  It  rested,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
personal  repentance  and  justifying  faith ;  or  else  we  most  hold  that  men 
could  be  members  of  the  true  Church  without  either.  This  election 
was  then  dependent  upon  the  other ;  and,  instead  of  disproving,  abun- 
dandy  confirms  it.  The  tenor  of  the  apostle's  argument  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  transfer  of  the  Church  state  and  relation  from  one  body 
of  men  to  others,  is  that  which  in  this  discourse  he  has  in  view — ^ia 
other  words,  he  speaks  of  the  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  religious 
advantages,  not  of  individuals  to  eternal  life ;  and  however  intimately 
the  one  may  be  connected  with  the  other,  the  latter  is  not  necessarily 
involved  in  the  former ;  since  superior  religious  privileges,  in  all  ages 
have,  to  many,  proved  but  an  aggravation  of  their  condemnation. 

The  THIRD  kind  of  election  is  personal  election ;  or  the  election  of 
individuals  to  be  the  children  of  God,  and  the  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

It  is  not  at  all  disputed  between  us  and  those  who  hold  the  Calviniadc 
view  of  election,  whether  believers  in  Christ  are  called  thb  klect  of 
God  with  reference  to  their  individual  state  and  individual  relation  to 
God  as  his  «^  people,"  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  phrase.  Such  pas- 
sages as  <Mhe  elect  of  God;"  «  chosen  of  God;"  *<  chosen  in  Christ;" 
•*  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Grod  the  Father ;"  and  many 
others,  we  allow  therefore,  although  borrowed  from  that  collective  elec- 
tion of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  bfi  descriptive  of  an  act  of  grace  in 
fiftvour  of  certain  persons  considered  individually. 

The  first  question  then  which  naturally  arises,  respects  the  import  of 

that  act  of  grace  which  is  termed  choosing,  or  an  election.     It  Lb  not 

a  choosing  to  particular  offices  and  service^  which  is  the  first  krad  of 
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election  we  have  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  that  collective  eleetion  to  leligiov 
privileges  and  a  visible  Church  state,  on  which  we  have  more  laigd] 
dwelt  For  although  '<  the  elect"  have  an  individual  interest  in  sach  ai 
election  as  parts  of  the  collective  body,  thus  placed  in  posoossion  ni  tbi 
ordinances  of  Christianity ;  yet  many  others  have  the  same  advanti^ 
who  still  remain  under  the  guilt^and  condenmation  of  sin  and  practica 
unbelief.  The  individuals  properly  called  '*  the  elect,**  an  they  whi 
have  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace  and  saving  efficacy  of  the  Goi 
pel.     *<  Many,"  says  our  Lord,  **  are  caQed,  but  few  chosen/* 

What  true  personal  election  is,  we  shall  find  explained  in  two  dim 
passages  of  Scripture.  It  is  explained  negatively  by  our  Lord,  when 
he  says  to  his  ^sciples,  **  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world :"  it  ii 
explained  positively  by  St.  Peter,  when  he  addresses  his  lirat  episde  to 
ihe  **  elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  thnngb 
■mctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  d  the  blood 
of  Jesus."  To  be  elected,  therefore,  is  to  be  separated  from  "  the  wmU." 
and  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  blood  of  ChriaL 

It  follows,  then,  that  election  is  not  only  an  act  of  God  done  in  fMie; 
but  also  that  it  is  subsequent  to  the  administration  of  the  means  of  nl* 
vation.  The  **  calling"  goes  before  the  **  election ;"  the  pubticatioo  of 
the  doctrine  of  *^the  Spirit,"  and  the  atonement,  called  by  Peter  ''the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  before  that  ^  sanctifiGation"  throogb 
which  they  become  *'  the  elect"  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  elenml  eUe- 
Hon  is  thus  brought  down  to  its  true  meaning.  Actual  elecUon  camot 
oe  eternal ;  for,  from  eternity,  the  elect  were  not  actually  chosen  ool 
of  the  world,  and  from  eternity,  they  could  not  be  *<  sanctified  unto  obe- 
dience." The  phrases,  ^  eternal  election,"  and  **  eternal  decree  of  .elec- 
timi,"  so  oflen  in  the  lips  of  Calvinists,  can,  in  common  sense,  therefore, 
mean  only  an  eternal  purpose  to  elect ;  or  a  purpose  formed  tn  etemihii 
to  elect,  or  choose  out  of  the  world,  and  sanctify  tn  time^  by  <<  the  Spiiit 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus."  This  is  a  doctrine  which  no  one  will  contend 
with  them ;  but  when  they  grafl  upon  it  another,  that  God  hath,  from 
eternity,  <*  chosen  in  Christ  unto  salvation,"  a  set  number  of  men,  **  tfr* 
tarn  quorundam  hominum  tnuUitudinem ;"  not  upon  foresight  of  faith  toA 
the  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  or  of  any  other  good  quality,  or  dispo- 
sition, (as  a  cause  or  condition  before  required  in  man  to  be  chosen;) 
but  unto  faith,  and  the  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  di^c,  <<  non  ex  pravua 
fidCyJideique  obediential  sanctitate,  out  alia  aliqua  bona  qma  liiaie  et  Si- 
posUione'*  4"^,  {Judgment  of  the  Synod  ofDort^)  it  presents  itself  under 
a  different  aspect,  and  requires  an  appeal  to  the  word  of  God. 

This  view  of  election  has  two  parts :  it  is  the  choosing  of  a  Mf  or  d^ 

terminate  number  of  men,  who  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished ;  and 

it  19  unconditionaL    Let  us  consider  each. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  there  is  no  text  of  Scriptare  which  teacheR 
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that  a  fixed  and  detenninate  number  of  men  are  elected  to  eternal  life ; 
and  the  paasages  which  the  synod  of  Dort,  addace  in  proof;  being  such 
aa  they  only  mfer  the  doctrine  from,  th^  synod  themaelves  allow  that 
they  have  no  express  Scriptural  evidence  for  this  tenet  But  if  there  is 
no  expticit  scripture  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  there  is  much  against  it ; 
and  to  this  test  it  must,  therefore,  be  brought. 

The  election  here  spoken  of  must  either  be  election  in  etenuty,  or 
election  in  time.  If  the  former,  it  can  only  mean  a  jpurpoie  of  electing 
fi  time :  if  the  latter,  it  is  actual  election,  or  choosing  out  of  the  world. 

Now  as  to  God's  eternal  purpose  to  elect,  it  is  clear,  that  is  a  subject 
OQ  which  we  can  know  nothing  but  from  his  own  revelation.  We  take» 
then,  the  matter  on  this  ground.  A  purpose  to  elect,  is  a  purpose  to 
save;  and  when  it  is  explicitly  decUured  in  this  revelation  that  Grod 
<*  wiUeth  all  men  to  be  saved,"  and  that  <<  he  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,"  either  we  must  say,  that  his  will  is  contrary  to  his  purpose, 
which  would  be  to  charge  Grod  foolishly,  and  indeed  has  no  meaning  at 
aU ;  or  it  agrees  with  his  purpose :  if  then  his  will  agrees  with  his  pur- 
pose,  that  purpose  was  not  confined  to  a  <<  certain  determinate  number 
of  men ;"  but  extended  to  all  <*  uihosoewr*^  should  beUeve,  that  they  might 
be  elected  and  saved. 

Again,  we  have  established  it  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  died  for  all  men,  that  all  men  through  him  might  be 
saved ;  but  if  he  died  in  order  to  their  salvation  through  faith,  he  died 
in  order  to  their  election  through  fiuth ;  and  God  must  have  purposed 
this  £rom  eternity. 

Farther,  we  have  his  own  message  to  all  to  whom  his  servants  preach 
die  Gospel.  They  are  commanded  to  preach  ^  to  every  creature," — 
**  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  This  is  an  unquestionable  decree  of  God  in  time ;  and,  if 
God  be  unchangeable,  it  was  his  decree,  as  touching  this  matter,  from 
all  eternity.  But  this  decree  or  purpose  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  to 
the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  purpose  to  elect  only  *<  a  set  and  determinate 
number."  For  the  Gospel  could  not  be  good  news  to  *<  every  creature" 
to  whom  it  should  be  as  such  proclaimed,  which  is  the  first  contradic- 
tion to  the  text.  Nor  would  those  who  believe  it  not,  but  who  are  ne- 
vertheless commanded  to  believe  it,  have  any  power  to  believe  it,  which 
is  the  second  contradiction :  for  since  they  are  to  be  '<  danmed"  for  not 
believing,  they  must  have  had  the  power  to  believe,  or  they  could  not 
have  come  into  condemnation  for  an  act  impossible  to  them  to  perform, 
or  else  we  must  admit  it  as  a  principle  of  the  Divine  government  that 
God  commands  his  creatures  to  do,  what  under  no  circumstances  they 
can  do ;  and  then  punishes  them  fbr  not  doing  what  he  thus  commands. 
Finally,  he  commands  those  that  believe  not,  and  who  are  alleged  not  to 

be  included  in  this  *<  fixed  number"  of  elected  persons,  to  believe  the 
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good  tidings,  as  a  matter  in  which  thoy  are  interested :  they  are  com. 
manded  to  helieve  the  Grospel  as  a  truth ;  but  if  they  are  noC  intereiled 
in  it,  they  are  commanded  to  believe  a  falsehood,  which  is  the  third  ooo« 
tradiction ;  and  thus  the  text  and  the  doctrine  cannot  consist  together. 

As  the  whole  argument  on  this  point  is  involved  in  what  we  have 
already  established  concerning  the  universal  extent  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death,  we  may  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  what  has  been  ad* 
vanced  on  that  topic ;  observing  only,  that  two  of  the  points  there  eoo* 
finned  bear  directly  upon  the  doctrine,  that  election  is  confined  to  a 
**  fixed  number  of  men."  If  we  have  prov^  from  Scripture,  that  the 
reason  of  the  condemnation  of  men  lies  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  and  efiectual  provision  having  been  made  in  ChriH 
for  their  salvation,  then  the  number  of  the  actually  elect  might  be  »• 
creased ;  and  if  it  has  been  established  that  those  for  whom  Christ  M 
might  *^  perish ;"  and  that  true  believers  may  **  turn  back  unto  perditioo," 
and  be  **  cast  away,"  and  fall  into  a  state  in  which  it  were  better  ibr 
them  *<  never  to  have  known  &e  way  of  righteousness,'*  ihea  the  number 
of  the  elect  may  be  diminished.  To  what  has  already  been  said  on 
these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred ;  and  we  idiall  now  only  mention  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  doctrine  of  an  election  from  ^emity  of 
a  determinate  number  of  men  to  be  made  heirs  of  eternal  life  is  attended. 

Whether  men  will  lode  to  the  dark  and  repugnant  side  of  this  do& 
trme  of  the  eternal  election  of  a  certain  number  of  meo  unto  salvation, 
or  not,  it  unavoidably  follows  firom  it,  that  all  but  the  persons  so  choaen 
in  Christ,  are  placed  utterly  and  absolutely,  from  their  very  birth,  out 
of  the  reach  of  salvation ;  and  have  no  share  at  all  in  the  saving  mercies 
of  God,  who  from  eternity  purposed  to  reject  them,  and  that  not  for  their 
fault  as  sinners.  For  all,  except  Adam  and  Eve,  have  come  into  the  worid 
with  a  nature  which,  lefl  to  itself,  could  not  but  sin  ;  and  as  the  deter* 
mination  of  Grod,  never  to  give  the  reprobate  the  means  of  avoiding  ain, 
could  not  rest  upon  their /ouZ^  for  what  is  absolutely  inevitable  cannot  be 
charged  on  man  as  his  fault,  so  it  must  rest  where  all  the  high  Calvin* 
istic  divines  place  it, — upon  the  mere  will  and  sovereign  pleasure  of 
God. 

The  difficulties  of  reconciling  such  a  scheme  as  this  to  the  nature  of 

God,  not  as  it  is  fancied  by  man,  but  as  it  is  revealed  in  his  own  word; 

and  to  many  other  declarations  of  Scripture  as  to  the  principles  of  the 

administration  both  of  his  law  and  of  his  grace ;  one  would  suppose 

insuperable  by  any  mind,  and  indeed,  are  so  revolting,  that  few  of  thoeo 

who  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  election  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  keep 

them  steeply  in  sight.     They  even  think  it  uncandid  for  us  who  oppose 

these  views  to  pursue  them  to  their  legitimate  logical  consequences. 

But  in  discussion  this  is  inevitable ;  and  if  it  be  done  in  fairness,  and  m 

the  spirit  of  candour,  without  pushing  hard  aigumeota  mto  bard  wordn, 
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the  cause  €i  tnitlif  and  a  right  underatandiog  of  the  word  of  God,  will 
thereby  be  promoted 

The  doctrine  of  the  election  to  eternal  life  only  of  &  certain  detenm. 
oate  number  of  men  to  salvation,  involving,  as  it  necessarily  does,  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  and  unconditional  reprobation  of  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  cannot,  we  may  confidently  affirm,  be  reconciled, 

1.  To  the  LOVE  of  God.  <<  God  is  love."  <<  He  is  loving  to  every 
wum  :  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

3.  Nor  to  the  wisnoM  of  God ;  for  the  bringing  into  being  a  vast 
number  of  intelligent  creatures  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  and  of 

eternally  lost,  teaches  no  moral  lesson  to  the  world ;  and  contra- 
all  those  notions  of  wisdom  in  the  ends  and  processes  of  govern- 
ment which  we  are  taught  to  look  for,  not  only  from  natural  reason,  but 
&om  the  Scriptures. 

8.  Nor  to  the  gbace  of  God,  which  is  so  often  magnified  in  the  Scrip- 
tures: ^fi>r  doth  it  argue  any  sovereign  or  high  strain;  any  super- 
abounding  richness  of  grace  or  mercy  in  any  man,  when  ten  thousand 
have  equally  offended  him,  only  to  pardon  one  or  two  of  them  V*  {Gwd^ 
win's  Agreement  and  Difference.)  And  on  such  a  scheme  can  there  be 
any  interpretation  given  of  the  passage  <'  that  where  sin  had  abounded, 
grace  might  much  more  abound  ?"  or  in  what  sense  has  "  the  grace  of 
God  appeared  unto  dU  men ;"  or  even  to  one  millionth  part  of  them  ? 

4.  Nor  can  this  merciless  reprobation  be  reconciled  to  any  of  those 
numerous  passages  in  which  almighty  God  is  represented  as  tenderly 
compassionate,  and  pitiful  to  the  worst  and  most  unworthy  of  his  crea- 
tures,  even  them  who  finally  perish.  '*  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  him  that  dieth  :"  <<  Being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts." 
«*  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  ga- 
thereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not."  "  The  Lord 
is  long  sufiering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish."  *<  Or 
despisest  thou  the  richet  of  his  goodness^  and  forbearance,  and  long  suffer- 
ing ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance." 

5.  It  is  as  manifestly  contrary  to  his  justice.  Here,  indeed,  we 
would  not  assume  to  measure  this  attribute  of  God  by  unauthorized  hu- 
man conceptions ;  but  when  God  himself  has  appealed  to  those  esta- 
blished notions  of  justice  and  equity  which  have  been  received  among 
an  enlightened  persons,  in  all  ages,  as  the  measure  and  rule  of  his  own, 
we  cannot  be  charged  with  this  presumption.  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right  ?"  « Are  not  my  ways  eqtud  ?  saith  the  Lord." 
We  may  then  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  justice  and  equity  in  God  are  what 
they  are  taken  to  be  among  reasonable  men ;  and  if  all  men  every 
where  would  condemn  it,  as  most  contrary  to  justice  and  right,  that  a 
sovereign  should  condemn  to  death  one  or  more  of  his  subjects,  for  not 
obeying  laws  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  fot  them,  under  any 
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tians  in  their  collective  capacity  as  the  Church  <^Chriflt,  is  1  Poter  i,  %, 
"  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  i^rinkling  of  the  faloo^ 
of  Jesus !"  Here  obedience  is  not  the  end  of  election,  but  of  the  sane* 
tification  of  the  Spirit ;  and  both  are  joined  **  with  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus,"  (which,  in  all  cases,  is  apprehended  by  &ith,)  as  tfai 
media  through  which  our  election  is  efiected — "  elect  through  sanctifi' 
cation  of  the  Spirit,"  d^.  These  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ends  of  our 
personal  election ;  for  if  we  are  elected  "  through"  that  sanctificatkn 
of  the  Spirit  which  produces  obedience,  we  are  not  elected,  being  im> 
sanctified  and  disobedient,  in  order  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  that  we 
may  obey :  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  which  produces  obedient  &ith, 
and  through  both  we  are  ^  elected"  into  the  Church  of  God. 

Very  similar  to  the  passage  just  explained  is  2  Thess.  ii,  13, 14, 
**  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God  for  you,  brethren, 
because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  unto  salvatioo, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth ;  whereuDto 
he  called  you  by  our  Gospel  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lotd 
Jesus  Christ.''  As  the  apostle  had  been  predicting  the  future  apostasf 
of  persons  professing  Christianity,  he  recoUectB,  with  gratitude,  tbal 
from  ^  the  begtnningy"  firom  the  very  first  reception  of  the  Grospel  in 
Thessak>nica,  which  was  preached  there  by  St.  Paul  himself  with  gietft 
success,  the  Thessalonians  had  manifested  no  symptoms  of  this  apoetas)rt 
but  had  been  honourably  steadfast  in  the  faith.  For  this  he  gives  thaob 
to  Crod  in  the  verses  above  quoted,  and  in  the  15th  exhorts  them  still 
« to  stand  fast."  When,  therefore,  Calvinistic  commentators  interpret 
the  clause  *<  hath  chosen  you  from  the  beginning,"  to  mean  election 
from  eternity,  they  make  a  gratuitous  assumption  which  has  nothing  ia 
the  scope  of  the  passage  to  warrant  it.  Mr.  Scott,  mdeed,  (Noie$  n 
loc.)  rather  depends  upon  the  «  calling"  of  the  Thessalonians  being,  a< 
he  states,  subsequent  to  their  election,  than  upon  an  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause  <^  from  the  heginmngy^  and  says,  <<  if  the  calling  of 
the  Thessalonians  was  the  effect  of  any  preceding  choice  of  them,  it 
ct>mes  to  the  same  thing  whether  the  choice  was  made  the  preceding 
day,  or  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  But  the  calling  of  the 
members  of  this  Church  is  not  represented  by  the  apostle  as  the  efeet 
of  their  having  been  chosen,  but  on  the  contrary,  their  election  is  spoken 
of  as  the  effect  of  <'  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
truth ;"  and  these,  as  the  effects  of  the  calling  of  the  Thessalonians  by 
the  Gospel, — "  whereunto,"  to  which  sanctification  and  faith, ''  he  called 
you  by  our  Grospel."  Or  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  the  antece- 
dent to  the  next  clause  '*  to  which"  election  from  the  beginning,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth,  **  he  called  you  by 
>"    Certain  it  is,  that  sanctification  and  belief  of  the  truth 
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eannot  be  the  ends  of  election  if  they  are  the  means  of  it,  as  they  are 
here  said  to  be ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  from  this,  as  well  as 
&om  the  other  passages  we  have  quoted  as  speaking  of  the  personal 
election  of  believers,  that  this  kind  of  election  is  not  ^  imfo  faith  and 
obedience,''  as  stated  in  <<The  Judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,"  that  is, 
a  choice  of  individuals  to  be  made  believers  and  obedient  persons ;  but 
■n  election,  as  it  is  expressed  both  by  St.  P^ter  and  St.  Paul,  through 
6ith  and  ooedience ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  choice  of  persons  already 
believing  and  obedient  into  the  family  of  God. 

Tliere  are  scarcely  any  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
qpeak  expressly  of  personal  election ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  texts 
B  which  the  term  election  occurs,  which  refer  to  believers,  not  distri- 
butively,  but  collectively ;  not  personally,  but  as  a  body,  either  existing 
u  particular  Churches,  or  as  the  universal  Church ;  and,  by  entirely 
overlooking,  or  ingeniously  confounding  this  obvious  distinction,  the 
advocates  of  unconditional  personal  election  bring  forward  such  passages 
with  confidence,  as  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  election  unto  faith  furnished 
by  the  word  of  God.  Thus  the  synod  of  Dort  quotes,  as  the  leading 
proof  of  its  doctrine  of  personal  election,  Eph.  i,  4, 5,  6,  <*  According  as 
be  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we 
ihoold  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love  :  having  predesti- 
Dated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself, 
■ceording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  This, 
indeed,  is  the  only  passage  quoted  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  which  the 
terms  chosen  and  election  occur ;  and,  we  may  ask,  why  none  of  those 
en  which  we  have  above  offered  some  remarks,  were  quoted  also,  since 
the  subject  of  personal  election  is  much  more  obviously  contained  in 
them  than  in  that  which  they  have  adduced  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that 
tibe  others  were  perceived  not  to  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  *^  election 
Mtfo  faith  and  obedience ;"  while  this,  in  which  the  personal  election 
iji  individual  believers  is  not  referred  to,  but  the  collective  election  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  was  better  suited  to  give  a  colour  to  their 
doctrine,  because  it  speaks,  of  course,  and  as  the  subject  required,  of 
election  as  the  means  of  faith,  and  of  faith  as  the  end  of  election,  an 
order  which  is  reversed  when  the  election  of  individuals,  or  the  election 
of  any  body  of  believers,  considered  distrihutively  and  personally,  is  the 
■uhject  of  the  apostle's  discourse.  If,  indeed,  the  election  spoken  of  in 
this  passage  were  personal  election,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  would  hot 
fcllow  from  it ;  because  it  would  admit  of  being  questioned,  whether 
tibe  choosing  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  worid,  here  men- 
tkmed,  was  a  choice  of  certain  persons,  as  men  merely,  or  as  heiiemng 
wsen,  which  is  surely  the  most  rational.  For  all  choice  necessarily  sup. 
poses  some  reason ;  but,  as  men,  all  things  were  equal  between  those 
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tians  in  tbetr  collective  capacity  u  tba  Church  of  Christ,  is  1  Peter  i,  3. 
"  Elect  Recording  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  througl 
sonctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  qtrinkling  of  the  bhxW 
of  JesuB !"  Here  obedience  is  not  the  end  of  election,  but  of  the  bwic- 
tification  of  the  Spirit ;  and  both  are  joined  "  with  the  sprinkling  of  tbt 
blood  of  Jeaus,"  (which,  in  all  cases,  ii  apprehended  by  &ith,)  as  Hm 
media  through  which  our  election  is  effected — "  elect  thtvagh  SBOctifi- 
cation  of  the  Spirit,"  &c.  These  cannot,  therefote,  be  the  ends  of  our 
peraooal  election ;  for  if  we  are  elected  "  through"  that  sanctificatiaa 
of  the  Spirit  which  produces  obedience,  we  are  not  elected,  being  mt 
sanctified  and  disobedient,  in  order  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  that  *> 
may  obey :  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  which  produces  obedient  fUlii 
utd  through  both  we  are  "  elected"  into  the  Church  of  God. 

Very  sunilar  to  the  passage  Just  explained  is  2  Theas.  ii,  13, 11, 
"  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God  for  you,  brethio^ 
because  God  bath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  unto  salvation, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  tbe  truth  ;  whereonlo 
be  called  you  by  our  Gospel  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lud 
JesuB  ChrisL**  As  the  apostle  had  been  predictbg  the  future  apoatu; 
of  persons  profeasing  Christianity,  he  recollects,  with  gratitude,  that 
from  "  the  begaming,"  ttom  tbe  very  first  reception  of  the  Gospd  io 
Thessalonica,  which  was  preached  there  by  St.  Paul  himself  with  gtest 
success,  the  'niessolomans  had  manifested  no  symptoms  of  this  aposuiy, 
but  bod  been  honourably  steadfast  in  the  faith.  For  this  he  gives  tboaki 
to  God  in  the  verses  above  quoted,  and  in  the  15th  exhorts  them  niU 
"  to  stand  fast."  When,  therefore,  Calvioistic  commentators  interpnt 
the  clause  "  hath  chosen  you  from  the  beginning,"  to  mean  electica 
from  eternity,  they  make  a  gratuitous  assumption  which  has  nothing  ia 
the  scope  of  the  passage  to  wanont  it.  Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  (iVotet  m 
loc.)  rather  depends  upon  tbe  "  calling"  of  the  Tbessalonians  being,M 
he  states,  wiiejuent  to  their  eteciJttci,  ilian  upon  an  arliilrar\  iiiterpre* 
tation  of  tbe  clause  "  from  the  beginning,"  and  siiys,  '-  if  tl)e  ciilling  of  ' 
the  Tbessalonians  was  the  efibci  of  any  precedmg  choice  of  ihcm,  it  ] 
cttmes  to  the  same  thing  whether  the  choice  was  made  the  pre 
day,  or  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  But  the  colhng  e 
members  of  this  Church  is  not  rcpreaciilcd  by  the  aposile  as  lite  ^ 
of  thoir  having  been  chosen,  but  on  the  contnuy,  their  ci 
of  OS  the  effect  of  "  the  sanciificaiion  of  the  8 
truth;"  end  these,  as  the  effects  of  the  calliE^A 
the  Gospel, — "  whereunio,"  to  wliich  snnctific 
you  by  our  Gospel."  Or  the  whole  s 
dent  to  the  next  clause  "  to  which" 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  t 
gui  Go^t."    Certain  it  is,  tJ 
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cannot  be  the  ends  of  election  if  they  are  the  means  of  it,  as  they  are 
liere  said  to  be ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  from  this,  as  well  as 
fiom  the  other  passages  we  have  quoted  as  speaking  of  the  personal 
election  of  believers,  that  this  kind  of  election  is  not  ^  unto  fiuth  and 
obedience,"  as  stated  in  **  The  Judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,"  that  is, 
a  choice  of  individuals  to  be  made  believers  and  obedient  persons ;  but 
an  election,  as  it  is  expressed  both  by  St.  P^ter  and  St.  Paul,  through 
fiutfa  and  ooedience ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  choice  of  persons  already 
befieving  and  obedient  into  the  family  of  God. 

Tliere  are  scarcely  any  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
speak  expressly  of  personal  election ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  texts 
in  which  the  term  election  occurs,  which  refer  to  believers,  not  distri- 
botively,  but  collectively ;  not  personally,  but  as  a  body,  either  existing 
as  particular  Churches,  or  as  the  universal  Church ;  and,  by  entirely 
overiooking,  or  ingeniously  confounding  this  obvious  distinction,  the 
advocates  of  unconditional  personal  election  bring  forward  such  passages 
with  confidence,  as  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  election  unto  faith  furnished 
by  the  word  of  God.  Thus  the  synod  of  Dort  quotes,  as  the  leading 
proof  of  its  doctrine  of  personal  election,  Elph.  i,  4, 5,  6,  '<  According  as 
lie  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we 
riioiild  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love  :  having  predesti- 
Bated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself, 
aeoording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
bis  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  This, 
ndeed,  is  the  only  passage  quoted  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  which  the 
terms  chosen  and  election  occur ;  and,  we  may  ask,  why  none  of  those 
en  which  we  have  above  ofiered  some  remarks,  were  quoted  also,  since 
the  subject  of  personal  election  is  much  more  obviously  contained  in 
Ihem  than  in  that  which  they  have  adduced  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that 
tibe  others  were  perceived  not  to  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  **  election 
unto  faith  and  obedience ;"  while  this,  in  which  the  personal  election 
of  individual  believers  is  not  referred  to,  but  the  collective  election  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  was  better  suited  to  give  a  colour  to  their 
doctrine,  because  it  speaks,  of  course,  and  as  the  subject  required,  of 
election  as  the  means  of  faith,  and  of  faith  as  the  end  of  election,  an 
order  which  is  reversed  when  the  election  of  indmdudls^  or  the  election 
of  any  body  of  believers,  considered  disiributwely  and  personally,  is  the 
anbject  of  the  apostle's  discourse.  If,  indeed,  the  election  spoken  of  in 
this  passage  were  personal  election,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  would  hot 
fcllow  from  it ;  because  it  would  admit  of  being  questioned,  whether 
tibe  choosing  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  here  men- 
tkmed,  was  a  choice  of  certain  persons,  as  men  merely,  or  as  hdieving 
■Mil,  which  is  surely  the  most  rational.  For  all  choice  necessarily  sup. 
poses  some  reason ;  but,  as  men,  all  things  were  equal  between  those 
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tians  in  their  coUective  capiusity  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  1  Peter  i,  S^ 
^  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  througl 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  UoU 
of  Jesus !"  Here  obedience  is  not  the  end  of  election,  but  of  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Spirit ;  and  both  are  joined  **  with  the  sprinkling  of  tbe 
blood  of  Jesus,"  (which,  in  all  cases,  is  apprehended  by  fiith,)  ss  tin 
media  through  which  our  election  vs  efibcted — "  elect  through  sanctifi> 
cation  of  the  Spirit,"  d^.  These  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ends  of  our 
personal  election ;  for  if  we  are  elected  "  through**  that  sanctificatiaa 
of  the  Spirit  which  produces  obedience,  we  are  not  elected,  being  qd- 
sanctified  and  disobedient,  in  order  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  that  we 
may  obey :  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  which  produces  obedient  ftitfa, 
and  through  both  we  are  ^  elected"  into  the  Church  of  God. 

Very  similar  to  the  passage  just  explained  is  2  Thess.  ii,  13, 14, 
**  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God  for  you,  brethren, 
because   God   hath  from  the   beginning  chosen  you  unto  salvatioo, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  tbe  truth ;  wherenoto 
he  called  you  by  our  Gospel  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."    As  the  apostle  had  been  predicting  the  future  apostaqr 
of  persons  professing  Christianity,  he  recollects,  with  gratitude,  thai 
from  **  the  beginning^*'  from  the  very  first  reception  of  the  Grospd  in 
Thessalonica,  which  was  preached  there  by  St.  Paul  himself  with  greet 
success,  the  Thessalonians  had  manifested  no  symptoms  of  this  apostaiy, 
but  had  been  honourably  steadfast  in  the  faith.    For  this  he  gives  thaoki 
to  God  in  the  verses  above  quoted,  and  in  the  15th  exhorts  them  edU 
*^  to  stand  fast."     When,  therefore,  Calvinistic  conmientators  interpnt 
the  clause  *<  hath  chosen  you  from  the  beginning,"  to  mean  election 
from  eternity,  they  make  a  gratuitous  assumption  which  has  nothing  in 
the  scope  of  the  passage  to  warrant  it.     Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  (Noiet  m 
Joe.)  rather  depends  upon  the  <<  calling"  of  the  Thessalonians  being,  9i 
he  states,  subsequent  to  their  election,  than  upon  an  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause  **  from  the  beginning,^*  and  says,  "  if  the  caUmg  of 
the  Thessalonians  was  the  effect  of  any  preceding  choice  of  them,  it 
Cbmes  to  the  same  thing  whether  the  choice  was  made  the  preceding 
day,  or  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."     But  the  calling  of  the 
members  of  this  Church  is  not  represented  by  the  apostle  as  the  eject 
of  their  having  been  chosen,  but  on  the  contrary,  their  election  is  spoken 
of  as  the  effect  of  **  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
truth ;"  and  these,  as  the  effects  of  the  calling  of  the  Thessalonians  by 
the  Gospel, — *<  whereunto,"  to  which  sanctification  and  faith, "  he  called 
you  by  our  Gospel."    Or  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  the  antece- 
dent to  the  next  clause  "  to  which"  election  from  the  beginning,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth,  ^  he  called  you  by 

our  Gospel."    Certain  it  is,  that  sanctification  and  belief  of  the  truth 
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cannot  be  the  ends  of  election  if  they  are  the  meant  of  it,  as  they  are 
liere  said  to  be ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  from  this,  as  well  as 
£pom  the  other  passages  we  have  quoted  as  speaking  of  the  personal 
election  of  believers,  that  this  kind  of  election  is  not  <<  unto  fiiith  and 
obedience,"  as  stated  in  ^  The  Judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,"  that  is, 
ft  choice  of  individuals  to  be  made  believers  and  obedient  persons ;  but 
•n  election,  as  it  is  expressed  both  by  St.  PMer  and  St*  Paul,  thfxmgh 
filth  and  ooedienoe ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  choice  of  persons  already 
believing  and  obedient  into  the  family  of  Grod. 

There  are  scarcely  any  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
■peak  expressly  of  personal  election ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  texts 
in  which  the  term  election  occurs,  which  refer  to  believers,  not  distri- 
bntively,  but  collectively ;  not  personally,  but  as  a  body,  either  existing 
18  particular  Churches,  or  as  the  universal  Church ;  and,  by  entirely 
oireriooking,  or  ingeniously  confounding  this  obvious  distinction,  the 
advocates  of  unconditional  personal  election  bring  forward  such  passages 
widi  confidence,  as  proofeof  the  doctrine  of  election  unio  faith  furnished 
by  the  word  of  God.  Thus  the  s3rnod  of  Dort  quotes,  as  the  leading 
proof  of  its  doctrine  of  personal  election,  Elph.  i,  4, 5,  6,  ^  According  as 
he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we 
riioold  be  holy  and  without  Uame  before  him  in  love :  having  predesti- 
iHled  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself, 
acoording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
Us  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  This, 
indeed,  is  the  only  passage  quoted  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  which  the 
terms  chosen  and  election  occur ;  and,  we  may  ask,  why  none  of  those 
en  which  we  have  above  offered  some  remarks,  were  quoted  also,  smce 
die  aulgect  of  perwnal  election  is  much  more  obviously  contained  in 
them  than  in  that  which  they  have  adduced  ?  The  only  answer  is^  that 
die  others  were  perceived  not  to  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  **  election 
anio  faith  and  obedience ;"  while  this,  in  which  the  personal  election 
of  individual  believers  is  not  referred  to,  but  the  collective  election  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  was  better  suited  to  give  a  colour  to  their 
doctrine,  because  it  speaks,  of  course,  and  as  the  subject  required,  of 
election  as  the  means  of  faith,  and  of  faith  as  the  end  of  election,  an 
order  which  is  reversed  when  the  election  of  indimduaU^  or  the  election 
of  any  body  of  believers,  considered  distribuHvdy  and  personally^  is  the 
aaliject  of  the  apostle's  discourse.  If,  indeed,  the  election  spoken  of  in 
this  passage  were  personal  election,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  would  not 
fellow  firom  it ;  because  it  would  admit  of  being  questioned,  whether 
the  choosing  m  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  worid,  here  men- 
tioned, was  a  choice  of  certain  persons,  as  men  merely,  or  as  beiieving 
wen,  which  is  surely  the  most  rational.  For  all  choice  necessarily  sup. 
poses  some  reason ;  but,  as  Men,  all  things  were  equal  between  those 
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tians  in  their  collective  capacity  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  1  Poter  i,  % 
<<  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  bloo4 
of  Jesus !"  Here  obedience  is  not  the  end  of  election,  but  of  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Spirit ;  and  both  are  joined  **  with  the  sprinkling  of  tbe 
blood  of  Jesus,"  (which,  in  all  cases,  is  apprehended  by  fiith,)  ss  tfai 
media  through  which  our  election  \a  effected — "  elect  through  sandifi> 
cation  of  the  Spirit,"  dec  These  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ends  of  our 
personal  election ;  for  if  we  are  elected  "  through^  that  sanctificatiaa 
of  the  Spirit  which  produces  obedience,  we  are  not  elected,  being  qd- 
sanctified  and  disobedient,  in  order  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  that  we 
may  obey :  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  which  produces  obedient  ftitfa, 
and  through  both  we  are  ^*  elected"  into  the  Church  of  God. 

Very  similar  to  the  passage  just  explained  is  2  Thess.  ii,  13, 14, 
**  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God  for  you,  brethren, 
because   God   hath  from  the   beginning  chosen  you  unto  salvatioD, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth ;  whereooto 
he  called  you  by  our  Gospel  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."    As  the  aposde  had  been  predicting  the  future  apostaqr 
of  persons  professing  Christianity,  he  recollects,  with  gratitude,  tfait 
from  **  the  beginning^*'  from  the  very  first  reception  of  the  Gospel  in 
Thessalonica,  which  was  preached  there  by  St.  Paul  himself  with  greet 
success,  the  Thessalonians  had  manifested  no  symptoms  of  this  apostaey, 
but  had  been  honourably  steadfast  in  the  faith.    For  this  he  gives  thaoki 
to  God  in  the  verses  above  quoted,  and  in  the  15th  exhorts  them  idll 
<<  to  stand  fast."     When,  therefore,  Calvinistic  conmientators  interi»et 
the  clause  **  hath  chosen  you  from  the  beginning,"  to  mean  electioQ 
from  eternity,  they  make  a  gratuitous  assumption  which  has  nothiog  in 
the  scope  of  the  passage  to  warrant  it.     Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  (Notes  m 
loc.)  rather  depends  upon  the  «  calling"  of  the  Thessalonians  being,  ss 
he  states,  subsequent  to  their  election,  than  upon  an  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause  ^  from  the  begirmmg^'*  and  says,  "  if  the  caUmg  of 
the  Thessalonians  was  the  effect  of  any  preceding  choice  of  them,  it 
<^mes  to  the  same  thing  whether  the  choice  was  made  the  preceding 
day,  or  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."     But  the  calling  of  the 
members  of  this  Church  is  not  represented  by  the  apostle  as  the  effect 
of  their  having  been  chosen,  but  on  the  contrary,  their  election  is  spoken 
of  as  the  effect  of  <<  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
truth ;"  and  these,  as  the  effects  of  the  calling  of  the  Thessalonians  by 
the  Gospel, — *<  whereunto,"  to  which  sanctification  and  faith,  '<  he  called 
you  by  our  Gospel."    Or  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  the  antece- 
dent to  the  next  clause  **  to  which"  election  from  the  beginning,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth,  ^  he  called  you  by 

our  Gospel."    Certain  it  is,  that  sanctification  and  belief  of  the  truth 
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caimot  be  the  ends  of  election  if  they  are  the  means  of  it,  as  they  are 
Iiere  said  to  be ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  from  this,  as  well  as 
fitMn  the  other  passages  we  have  quoted  as  speaking  of  the  personal 
election  of  believers,  that  this  kind  of  election  is  not  *^  tmfo  fiith  and 
obedience,"  as  stated  in  <<The  Judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,"  that  is, 
ft  choice  of  individuals  to  be  made  believers  and  obedient  persons ;  bat 
•n  election,  as  it  is  expressed  both  by  St.  PMer  and  St.  Paul,  through 
fiith  and  ooedienoe ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  choice  of  persons  already 
believing  and  obedient  into  the  family  of  Grod. 

There  are  scarcely  any  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
■peak  expressly  of  personal  election ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  texts 
in  which  the  term  election  occurs,  which  refer  to  believers,  not  distri- 
bntively,  but  collectively ;  not  personally,  but  as  a  body,  either  existing 
18  particular  Churches,  or  as  the  universal  Church ;  and,  by  entirely 
oreriooking,  or  ingeniously  confounding  this  obvious  distinction,  the 
advocates  of  unconditional  personal  election  bring  forward  such  passages 
with  confidence,  as  proofe  of  the  doctrine  of  election  un§o  faith  furnished 
by  the  word  of  Grod.  Thus  the  s3rnod  of  Dort  quotes,  as  the  leading 
proof  of  its  doctrine  of  personal  election,  Elph.  i,  4, 5,  6,  **  According  as 
he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we 
■hoold  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love  :  having  predesti- 
Bated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself 
•coording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  wiU,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  This, 
indeed,  is  the  only  passage  quoted  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  which  the 
terms  chosen  and  election  occur ;  and,  we  may  ask,  why  none  of  those 
en  which  we  have  above  offered  some  remarks,  were  quoted  also,  smce 
die  aulgeet  of  personal  election  is  much  more  obviously  contained  in 
them  than  in  that  which  they  have  adduced  1  The  only  answer  is^  that 
die  others  were  perceived  not  to  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  **  election 
mtto  faith  and  obedience ;"  while  this,  in  which  the  personal  election 
of  individual  believers  is  not  referred  to,  but  the  collective  election  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  was  better  suited  to  give  a  colour  to  their 
doctrine,  because  it  speaks,  of  course,  and  as  the  subject  required,  of 
election  as  the  means  of  faith,  and  of  faith  as  the  end  of  election,  an 
order  which  is  reversed  when  the  election  of  indvoiduaU^  or  the  election 
of  any  body  of  believers,  considered  disttibuHvely  and  personallyy  is  the 
eoliject  of  the  apostle's  discourse.  If,  indeed,  the  election  spoken  of  in 
thb  passage  were  personal  election,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  would  hot 
fellow  from  it ;  because  it  would  admit  of  being  questioned,  whether 
the  choosing  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  here  men- 
tioned, was  a  choice  of  certain  persons,  as  men  merely,  or  as  beiieving 
wen,  which  is  surely  the  most  rational.  For  all  choice  necessarily  sup. 
poses  some  reason ;  but,  as  Men,  all  things  were  equal  between  those 
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to  the  grace  of  Christ,)  ^  unto  another  Gospel."  So  abo  in  chapter  t, 
18,  ^  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  cdUed  unto  liberty/'  Again,  1  Theoi 
ii,  12,  <<  That  ye  would  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  oallbd  yos 
[invited  you]  to  his  kingdom  and  glory.'' 

In  our  Lord's  parable  it  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  persons  called 
are  not  invited  as  separate  individuals  to  partake  of  solitary  hleswigi; 
but  they  are  called  to  <*  a  feast,"  into  a  companjfj  or  mxkiy,  befcn 
whom  Uie  banquet  is  spread.  The  full  revelation  of  the  transfer  of  tlw 
visible  Church  of  Christ  from  Jews  by  birth,  to  believers  of  all  natioai, 
was  not,  however,  then  made.  When  this  branch  of  the  evangelic 
system  was  fully  revealed  to  the  apostles,  and  taught  by  them  to  ilthen» 
that  part  of  our  Lord's  parable  which  was  not  at  first  devebped,  wis 
more  particularly  inculcated  by  his  inspired  followers.  The  calling  of 
guests  to  the  evangelical  feast,  we  now  more  fully  learn,  was  not  tbe 
mere  calling  of  men  to  partake  of  spiritual  benefits ;  but  calling  then 
also  to  form  a  spiritual  society  composed  of*  Jews  and  Gentiles,  tbe 
believing  men  of  all  nations ;  to  have  a  common  fellowship  in  thew 
blessings,  and  to  be  formed  into  this  fellowship  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  number,  and  diffusing  the  benefits  of  salvation  among 
the  people  or  nation  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  The  iavita- 
tion,  **  the  calling"  of  the  first  preachers,  was  to  all  who  heard  them  in 
Rome,  in  Ephesus,  in  Corinth«  in  all  other  places ;  and  thoae  who  em- 
braced it,  and  joined  tliemselves  to  the  Church  by  fiiith,  baptism,  ind 
continued  public  profession,  were  named  especially  and  eminently  **«» 
CALLED ;"  because  of  their  obedience  to  the  invitation.  They  not  ooly 
put  in  their  claim  to  the  blessings  of  Christianity  individually ;  but 
became  members  of  the  new  Church,  that  spiritual  society  of  believen 
which  God  now  visibly  owned  as  his  people.  As  they  were  thus  called 
into  a  common  fellowship  by  the  Gospel,  this  is  sometimes  termed  theii 
<«  vocation  :"  as  the  object  of  this  Church  state  was  to  promote  *'  bob* 
ness,"  it  is  termed  a  **  holy  vocation :"  as  sanctity  was  required  of  the 
members,  they  are  said  to  have  been  <*  called  to  be  saints  :"  as  the  fiml 
result  was,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  be  eternal  hfe,  we  bear  of 
*<  the  hope  of  their  calling  ;"  and  of  their  being  **  called  to  his  eteroil 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus."  ' 

These  views  will  abundantly  explain  the  various  passages  in  which 
the  term  *'  calling"  occurs  in  tlie  epistles,  Rom.  ix,  24,  **  Even  us  whom 
he  hath  callbd,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles ;"  that  is, 
whom  he  hath  made  members  of  his  Church  through  &ith.  1  Cor. 
i,  24,  <*  But  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  ChiisI 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God ;"  the  wisdom  and  efficacy 
of  the  Gospel  being,  of  course,  acknowledged  in  their  very  professtoo 
of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  those  to  whom  the  preaching  of  **  Christ  cm. 

ified,"  was  <'  a  stumbUng  block,"  and  <*  foolishness."     1  Cor.  vii,  X% 
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**1m  any  man  oallbd  ;^  (brought  to  acknowledge  Christ,  and  to  beconio 

a  member  of  his  Church ;)  **  being  circumcised,  let  him  not  becomi^ 

imeircumciBed :  is  any  called  in  uncircumcision,  let  him  not  be  cir 

comcised."    Eph.  iv,  1-4,  **  That  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocatioh 

wfaerewith  ye  are  called.     There  is  one  bodf/j  and  one  spirit,  even  as 

ye  are  galled  in  one  hope  of  your  calling.^     1  Theas.  ii,  12,  *«That 

ye  wookl  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you  to  his  kingdom 

and  gbry."     2  Thess.  ii,  18,  14,  «  Through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 

and  bdief  of  the  truth,  whereunto  he  called  you  by  our  Gospel,  to  the 

oblainiDg  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     2  Tun.  i,  9,  10, 

**  Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling ;  not  according 

to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 

givea  OS  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world  began ;  but  is  now  made 

mmifesl  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :"  on  which  pas< 

■ige  we  may  remark,  that  the  object  of  the  **  calling,"  and  the  <<  pur- 

poee,"  mentioned  in  it,  must  of  necessity  be  interpreted  to  mean  the 

estaUishroent  of  the  Church  on  the  principle  of  faith  ;  and  not,  as  for- 

merly,  on  natural  descent.      For  personal  eledion^  and  a  purpose  of 

tftdmH  personal  callingf  could  not  have  been  hidden  till  manifested  by 

the  appearing  of  Christ;   since  every  instance  of  true  conversion  to 

Giod  in  any  age  prior  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  would  be  as  much  a 

manifeetation  of  eternal  election,  and  an  instance  of  personal  effectual 

callingy  according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  as  it  was  afler  the  appear. 

ance  of  Christ.     The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  purpose  of  Grod,  which 

was  kept  secret  till  revealed  by  the  Christian  system ;  and,  from  various 

other  parallel  passages  we  learn  that  this  secret,  this  «  mystery,"  as  he 

often  calls  it,  was  the  union  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  **  one  body,"  or 

Church,  by  faith. 

In  none  of  these  passages  is  the  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  calling  of 

any  set  number  of  men  contained ;  and  the  synod  of  Dort,  as  though 

they  felt  this,  only  attempt  to  reason  the  doctrine  from  a  text  not  yet 

quoted ;  but  which  we  will  now  examine.     It  is  Rom  viii,  80 :  <<  Whom 

he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called^  them  he 

also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified."     This  is 

the  text  on  which  Calvinists  chiefly  rest  their  doctrine  of  effectual 

caUhig ;  and  tracing  it  as  they  say,  through  its  steps  and  links,  they 

conclude,  that  a  set  and  determinate  number  of  persons  having  been 

predestinated  unto  salvation,  this  set  number  only  are  caUed  effectually^ 

then  justified,  and  finally  glorified.      The  words  of  the  synod  of  Dort 

are,  **  He  hath  chosen  a  set  number  of  certain  men,  neither  better,  nor 

more  worthy  than  others ;  but  lying  in  the  common  misery  with  others, 

In  eahration  in  Christ,  whom  he  had  also  appointed  the  Mediator  and 

Head  of  the  elect ;  and  the  foundation  of  salvation  from  all  eternity ; 

and  so  he  decreed  to  give  them  to  him  to  be  saved ;  and  effectually  to 
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call,  and  draw  them  to  a  commuDioa  with  hiuiy'by  his  word  and  Spiolf 
or  to  give  them  a  true  faith  in  him:  to  jufltify,  nnctify,  and  fimlf 
glorify  them  ;  having  been  kept  in  the  communion  of  hia  Son,  to  lb 
demonstration  of  his  mercy,  and  the  praise  of  the  richea  of  hk  gk^ 
rious  grace."  (4) 

The  text  under  consideration  is  added  by  the  Bynod^  in  proof  of  tki 
doctrine  of  this  article ;  but  it  was  evidently  nothing  to  the  purpose^ 
unless  it  had  spoken  of  a  set  and  determinate  number  of  men  as  pnd» 
tinated  and  called,  independent  of  any  consideration  of  their  fiuth  mk 
obedience;  which  number,  as  being  determinate,  would,  by  ooon- 
quence,  exclude  the  rest.  As  these  are  points  on  which  the  text  k  it 
least  silent,  there  is  nothing  in  it  unfriendly  to  those  arguments  fbundBd 
on  explicit  texts  of  holy  writ,  which  have  been  already  ui^ged  agaisi 
this  view  of  election  ;  and  with  this  notion  of  election  is  refuted,  ako^ 
the  cognate  doctrine  of  effectual  calling,  considered  as  a  woik  of  Qoi 
in  the  heart,  of  which  the  elect  only  can  be  the  subjects.  Bat  the  pit- 
sage,  having  been  pressed  into  so  ahen  a  service,  deserves  ooosidm> 
tion ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  indeed  speaks  of  the  privileges  and 
hopes  of  true  believers ;  but  not  of  those  privileges  and  hopei  si 
secured  to  them  by  any  such  decree  of  election  as  the  S3mod  has  adio- 
cated.  To  prove  this,  we  remarii,  1.  That  the  chapter  in  which  the 
text  is  found,  is  the  lofty  and  animating  conclusion  of  St.  Pud^  aigs* 
ment  on  justification  by  faith :  it  is  a  discourse  of  that  present  state  of 
pardon  and  sanctity,  and  of  that  future  hope  of  felicity,  into  which  joi- 
tification  introduces  believers,  notwithstanding  those  sufierings  and  per- 
secutions of  the  present  life  to  which  those  to  whom  he  wrote  weie 
exposed,  and  under  which  they  had  need  of  encouragement.  It  waa^ 
obviously,  not  in  his  design  here  to  speak  of  the  doctrines  of  electioo 
and  non-election,  however  these  doctrines  may  be  understood.  Then  is 
nothing  in  the  course  of  his  argument  which  leads  to  them ;  and  those 
who  make  use  of  the  text  in  question  for  this  purpose  are  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  press  it,  by  circuitous  inference,  into  their  service. 

2.  As  the  passage  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  an  impoitiot 
and  elucidatory  context,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  insulated  ifid 
complete  in  itself;  which  has  been  the  great  source  of  erroneous  bter- 
pretations.  Under  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time,  the  apostle  encou- 
rages  those  who  had  believed  with  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrectioD: 
this  forms  the  subject  of  his  consolatory  remarks  from  verse  17  to  35. 
The  assistance  and  "  intercession"  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  working  of 
*'all  things  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who 
are  the  called  according  to  his  ptirposs;"  cleariy  meaning  thow 
who,  according  to  the  Divine  design,  had  received  and  embraced  the 

(4)  Sententia  de  Divina  Prcedest.    Art.  7.    Eit  autem  Eleetio  imnratabil*  Dm 
proporitunii  &c. 
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GhMpel  in  tnAkf  form  two  additional  topics  of  consolatory  suggestion*— 
The  passage  under  consideration  immediately  follows,  and  is  in  ftiU,  for 
die  ^mod  has  quoted  it  short :  ^  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  togo- 
dier  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  (who 
wn  called)  according  to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he 
also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he 
night  be  the  first  bom  among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
JMtified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.''  The  connec- 
tioo  is  here  manifest*  **  The  sufierings  of  the  present  time  could  only 
woik  together  for  the  good"  of  them  that  **  love  God,"  by  being  coo- 
MCted  with,  and  compensated  in  a  future  state'  by  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tioB  fipom  the  dead  ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  shows  that  this  was  the 
de«gn  of  Grod,  the  ultimate  and  triumphant  result  of  the  administratioa 
at  his  grace,  that  they  who  love  God  here,  should  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,  in  his  glorified  state,  that  he  might  be  "  the  first  bom 
among  brethren :"  the  head  and  chief  of  the  redeemed,  who  shall  be 
■dmowledged  as  his  <<  brethren,"  and  co-heirs  of  his  glory.  Thus  the 
wbttAe  of  the  29th  verse  is  a  reason  given  to  show  why  *<  all  things,  how- 
6fef  painful  in  the  present  life,  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God  ;"  and  it  is  Uierefore  introduced  by  the  connective  particle,  in, 
which  has  here,  obviously,  a  casual  signification,  ^*for  (because)  whom 
ha  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate." 

Z*  The  apostle  is  here  speaking,  we  grant,  not  of  the  foreknowledge 
or  predestination  of  bodies  of  men  to  Church  privileges ;  hut  of  the  ex- 
perience of  believers,  taken  distributively  and  personally.  This  will, 
however,  be  found  to  strengthen  our  argument  against  the  use  made  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  passage  by  the  synod  of  Dort. 

It  is  affirmed  of  believers,  that  they  were  ^  fcrehnoum.^^  This  term 
may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  foreapproved.  For  not  only  is  it  common 
with  the  sacred  writers  to  express  approval  by  the  phrase  <<  to  hunt ;" 
of  which  Hebraism  the  instances  are  many  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
io  Rom.  xi,  2,  «<  to  foreknow,"  is  best  interpreted  into  this  meaning. — 
M  God*  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he  FossKifEW."  It  is 
not  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks,  as 
the  context  shows ;  but  of  the  believing  part  of  them,  called  subse- 
qnently  « the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace :"  a  clause 
which  has  been  before  explained.  The  question  put  by  the  apostle  into 
the  mouth  of  sn  objecting  Jew,  is^  <<  Hath  (rod  cast  away  his  people  ?" 
This  is  denied ;  but  the  illustration  taken  frem  the  reservation  of  seven 
thousand  men,  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  proves  that  Sl  Paul  meant  to  say,  that  God  had  cast  off  from 
being  members  of  his  Church,  all  but  the  remnant ;  all  but  his  people 
wliom  he  ^^ foreknew ;"  those  who  had  laid  aside  the  inveterate  preju- 
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dices  of  their  natioDy  and  had  entered  into  the  new  Chrifllian  Chordi  hj 
faith.  These  he  foreknew,  that  is  approved ;  and  so  receiyed  thn 
into  his  Church.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  foreknew,  the  text  in  ques- 
tion harmonizes  weU  with  the  context  <<  All  things  work  together  6r 
good  to  them  that  love  God,"  d^c.  «  For,  whom  he  did  foreknow," 
(approve  as  lovers  of  him,)  **  he  predestinated  to  be  coofbrmed  to  tbs 
image  of  his  Son,"  in  mind  and  temper  here,  and  especially  in  gloiy 
hereafter. 

The  second  sense  of  foreknowing  is  that  of  simple  presdenee;  mk 
if  any  prefer  this  we  shall  not  dispute  with  him,  since  it  will  come  to 
the  same  issue.    The  foreknowledge  of  men  must  have  respect  sillier 
simply  to  their  existence  as  persons,  or  as  existing  under  some  paitiedv 
circumstances  and  characters.     If  persons  only  be  the  ob|ects  of  tbii 
foreknowledge,  then  has  God's  prescience  no  more  to  do  with  the  sihft* 
tion  of  the  elect  than  of  the  non-elect,  since  all  are  equally  foreknown 
as  persons  in  a  state  of  existence :  and  we  might  as  wdl  aigne  d» 
glorification  of  the  reprobate  from  God's  foreknowing  them,  in  tbii 
sense,  as  that  of  the  elect.     The  objects  of  this  foreknowledge,  tfam, 
must  be  men  under  certain  circumstances  and  characters ;  not  in  their 
simple  existence  as  rational  beings.   If,  therefore,  the  term  **  foreknow," 
in  the  passage  above  cited,  "  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  whoa 
he  forekneWf**  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  prescience,  those  of  the  geoeisl 
mass  of  Jews,  who  were  not  <<  cast  away,"  were  foreknown  under  soow 
circumstance  and  character  which  distinguished  them  from  the  otheie; 
and  what  this  was  is  made  sufficiently  plain  from  the  context,— the  per- 
sons foreknown  were  the  then  believing  part  of  the  Jews,  **eyea  so  tbeo, 
at  this  present  time  edso^  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace."     Equally  clear  are  the  circumstances  and  character  under 
which,^more  generally,  the  apostle  represents  believers  as  having  been 
foreknown  in  the  text  more  immediately  under  examination.     Thoee 
"  whom  he  did  foreknow,"  are  manifestly  the  believers  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  the  discourse;  and  who  are  called  in  chap,  viii,  28,  <<thein 
that  love  God."     Under  some  character  he  must  have  foreknown  tbera, 
or  his  foreknowledge  of  them  would  not  be  special  and  distinctive ;  it 
would  afford  no  ground  from  which  to  argue  any  thing  respecting  them; 
it  could  make  no  difference  between  them  and  others.     This  specific 
character  is  given  by  the  apostle ;  but  it  is  not  that  which  is  gpratuitouify 
assumed  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  a  selection  of  them  from  the  mass,  with- 
out respect  to  their  faith.     It  is  their  faith  itself:  for  of  believers  only 
is  St.  Paul  speaking  as  the  subjects  of  this  foreknowledge ;  and  such 
believers  too  as  "  love  God,"  and  who,  having  actually  embraced  the 
heavenly  invitation,  are  emphatically  said  to  be,  as  before  explained, 
^^  called  according  to  his  purpose." 

To  predestinate,  or  to  determine  beforehand,  is  the  next  term  in  the 
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teit ;  but  here  it  b  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  persons  predestinated, 
or  before  detenmned  to  be  glorified  with  Christ,  are  the  same  persons, 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  character,  as  those  who  are  said  to 
hATe  been  foreknown  of  God  ;  and  what  has  been  said  under  the  former 
tetm,  applies,  therefore,  in  part,  to  this.  The  subjects  of  predestination 
are  the  persons  foreknown,  and  the  persons  foreknown  are  true  believers : 
fiireknown  as  such,  or  they  could  not  have  been  specially  or  distinctively 
fineknown,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle.  This  predestina 
tion,  then,  is  not  of  persons  ^  itkto  faith  and  obedience,"  but  of  believing 
nnd  obedient  persons  mrro  eternal  glory.  Nor  are  faith  and  obedience 
mentioned  any  where  as  the  end  of  predestination,  except  in  Ephesians 
chap,  i,  where  we  have  already  proved,  when  treating  of  election,  that 
fkm  predestination  spoken  of  in  that  chapter,  is  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God  to  choose  the  Gentile  Ephesians  into  his  Church,  along  .with  the 
kdieving  Jews :  and  that  what  is  there  said  is  not  intended  of  personal, 
bnt  of  collective  election  and  predestination ;  and  that  to  the  means  and 
ordinances  of  salvation.  For  the  argument,  by  which  this  is  established, 
kl  the  reader  to  prevent  repetition,  turn  hack. 

The  passage  before  us,  then,  declares,  that  true  believers  were  fore- 
known and  predestinated  to  eternal  glory ;  and  when  the  apostle  adds, 
** moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and  whom 
he  called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
^orified ;"  he  shows  in  particular  how  the  Divine  purpose  to  gbrify 
believers  is  carried  into  effect,  through  all  its  stages.  The  great  instru. 
ment  of  bringing  men  to  **  love  Grod**  is  the  Gospel ;  they  are  therefore 
OAiXED,  invited  by  it,  to  this  state  and  benefit :  the  calling  being  obeyed, 
diey  are  justifibd  ;  and  being  justified,  and  continuing*  in  that  state  of 
grace,  they  are  olorifibd.  This  is  the  plain  and  obvious  course  of  the 
amplification  pursued  by  the  apostle ;  but  let  us  remark  bow  many  un.' 
■sriptural  notions  the  synod  of  Dort  engrafls  upon  it.  First,  a  ^  certain 
number*'  of  persons,  not  as  b^tcvers^  but  as  tRsn,  are  foreknown ;  then 
a  decree  of  predestination  to  eternal  life  goes  forth  in  their  favour ;  but 
still  without  respect  to  them  as  believing  men  as  the  subjects  of  that 
decree ; — then  we  suppose,  by  another  decree,  (for  the  first  cannot  look 
at  qualities  at  all,)  and  by  a  second  predestination,  they  are  to  be  made 
believers ; — then  they  are  exclusively  **  called :"  then  infiillibly  justified ; 
and  being  justified,  are  infallibly  glorified.  In  opposition  to  these  no* 
IMNM,  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  persons  spoken  of  are  fore- 
known and  predesdnated  as  believers,  not  as  men  or  persons ;  and  we 
may  also  oppose  Scriptural  objections  to  every  other  part  of  the  inter, 
(wetation. 

As  to  eatUngf  we  allow  that  all  of  whonn  the  apostle  speaks  are  ne- 
eeasarily  ^  called ;"  for  since  he  is  discoursing  of  the  predestination  of 
Mievers  in  Christ  to  eternal  glory,  and  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
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the  salvation,  or  otherwise^  of  dioae  who  have  not  the  memm  ofbeooa- 
ing  such,  the  calling  of  the  Gospel  is  necessarily  mippoeed,  as  it  is  ooljr 
upon  that  Divine  system  being  proposed  to  their  fidth,  that  they  ooidd 
become  believers  in  OhrisL  But  though  all  such  as  the  apostle  spaib 
of  are  ^^  called;"  they  are  not  the  only  persons  called :  on  the  oootniy, 
our  Lord  declares,  that  <<  many  are  called,  but  yew  chosen.''  To  oonfin 
the  calling  here  spoken  of  to  those  who  are  actually  saved,  it  was  as- 
cessary  to  invent  the  fiction  of  **  effectual  calling,"  which  is  made  peai> 
liar  to  the  elect ;  but  calling  is  the  invitation,  and  offer,  and  publicaiki 
of  the  Gospel :  a  bringing  men  into  a  state  of  Christian  privilege  to  be 
unproved  unto  salvation,  and  not  an  operation  in  them*  Effectual  inviiiu 
tion,  effectual  offer,  and  effectual  publication,  are  turns  of  the  phiaai 
which  sufficiently  expose  the  delusiveness  of  their  comment.  By  efte> 
tual  calling,  they  mean  an  inward  compelling  of  the  mind  to  embnet 
the  outward  invitation  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  yield  to  the  inward  solidliu 
tions  of  the  Spirit  which  accompanies  it ;  but  this^  whether  true  or  itkm, 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  all  that  the  New  Testament  terms  **€JI^ 
ingj**  It  is  true,  that  some  embrace  the  call,  and  others  reject  it,  yetii 
there  in  the  **  calling"  of  the  Scripture  nothing  exclusively  approfRiite 
to  those  who  are  finally  saved ;  and  though  the  apostle  supposes  thosB 
whom  he  speaks  of  in  the  text  as  **  called,"  to  have  been  obedient,  be 
confines  not  the  calling  itself  to  them  so  as  to  exclude  others^r— nil 
**  MANY  are  called."  Nor  is  the  synod  more  sound  in  assuming  that  til 
who  are  called  are  <<  justified."  If  ^  many  are  called,  and  few  chosea," 
this  assumption  is  unfounded :  nay,  all  compliances  with  the  call  do  not 
issue  in  justification ;  for  the  man  who  not  only  heard  the  call,  but  came 
in  to  the  feast,  put  not  on  the  wedding  garment,  and  was  therefore  finally 
cast  out.  Equally  contradictory  to  the  Scripture  is  it  so  to  explain  St. 
Paul  here,  as  to  make  him  say,  that  all  who  are  justified,  are  also  glori- 
fied. The  justified  are  glorified  :  but  not,  as  we  have  seen  from  various 
texts  of  Scripture  already,  all  who  are  justified.  For  if  we  have  eeU 
blished  it,  that  the  persons  who  <<  turn  back  to  perdition ;"  <<  make  lAay 
wreck  o£ faiths  and  of  a  good  conscience ;"  who  turn  out  of  the  **  way  of 
righteousness ;"  who  forget  that  I  hey  were  ^*  purged  from  their  old  sins;" 
who  have  <*  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come ;  and  were  mode  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  were  ^^aanc- 
U/ied'*  with  the  blood  they  aflerward  «  counted  on  unholy  thing ;"  aie 
represented  by  the  apostles  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  grace  and  accept- 
ance with  God,  through  Christ;  then  all  persons  justified  are  not  infallibly 
glorified ;  but  only  such  are  saved  as  «  endure  to  the  end ;"  and  they 
only  receive  that  "  crown  of  life"  who  are  «  faithful  unto  death." 

The  clear  reason  why  the  apostle,  having  stated  that  true  believers 
were  foreknown  and  predestinated,  introduces  also  the  order  and  method 
of  their  salvation,  was,  to  connect  that  salvrtion  with  the  Gospel,  and 
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the  woik  of  Christ;  and  to  secure  to  him  the  glory  of  it.  The  Gospel 
reveals  it,  that  those  who  ^  love  God"  shall  find  that  ^  all  things  work 
together  ior  their  good,"  becaute  (Iri)  they  are  <<  predestinated  to  be  coo^- 
famed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God,"  in  his  glory ;  yet  the  Gospel  did 
nM  find  them  lovers  of  Gody  but  made  them  so.  Since,  therefore,  none 
bat  such  persons  were  so  foreknown  and  predestinated  to  be  heirs  of 
g^ory,  the  Gospel  calling  was  issued  according  to  "  his  purpose,"  or  plan 
of  bringing  them  that  love  him  to  glory,  in  order  to  produce  this  love  in 
them.  ^  Whom*^  he  thus  called,  assuming  them  to  be  obedient  to  the 
call,  he  justified ;  <<  and  whom  he  justified,"  assuming  them  to  be  faithfiil 
imlo  death,  he  **  glorified."  But  since  the  persons  predestinated  were 
eootemplated  as  believers,  not  as  a  certain  number  of  persons ;  then  all 
to  whom  the  invitation  was  issued  might  obey  that  call,  and  all  might 
be  justified,  and  all  glorified.  In  other  words,  all  who  heard  the  Gospel 
might,  through  it,  be  brought  to  love  Grod ;  and  might  take  their  places 
amoog  those  who  were  <<  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son."  For  since  the  predestination,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  of  a 
certain  number  ofpersonSf  but  of  all  believers  who  love  God ;  then,  either 
it  must  be  allowed  that  all  who  were  called  by  the  Gospel,  might  take 
the  character  and  circumstances  which  would  bring  them  under  the  pre* 
destination  mentioned  by  the  apostle ;  or  else  those  who  deny  this  are 
bound  to  the  conclusion,  that  God  calls  (invites)  many  whom  he  never 
intends  to  admit  to  the  celestial  feast ;  and  not  only  so,  but  punishes 
tfaem,  with  the  severity  of  a  relentless  displeasure,  for  not  obeying  an 
invitation  which  he  never  designed  them  to  accept,  and  which  they 
never  had  the  power  to  accept.  In  other  wordsj  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage  by  the  synod  of  Dort  obliges  all  who  follow  it  to  admit  all 
the  consequences  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  as  before 
stated. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Ak  EXAIONATION  OF  CERTAIN   PASSAGES   OF  ScBIPTUSE,   SUPPOSED  TO 

Limit  the  Extent  of  Christ's  Redexftion. 

Havino  now  shown  that  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in  which  the 
terms  election,  calling,  predestination,  and  forrknowlkdok 
occur,  do  not  warrant  those  inferences,  by  which  Calvinists  attempt 
to  restrain  thQ  signification  of  those  declarations  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death  which  are  expressed  in  terms  so 
miiversal  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may  conclude  our  investigation  of 
the  sense  of  Scripture  on  this  point  by  adverting  to  some  of  those  insu- 
lated texts  which  are  most  frequently  adduced  to  support  the  same  con- 
ckunon. 
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John  viy  37,  '<  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shaD  come  to  me ;  and 
him  that  cometh  to  me  I  ¥rill  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

It  is  inferred  from  this,  and  some  similar  passages  in  the  Goapels,tkl 
by  a  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  called  **  the  elect,"  were  given  to  Christ,  and  in  pn>ce»  c'tine 
^  drawn"  to  him  by  the  Father ;  and  that  as  none  can  be  saved  but  tfaoR 
thus  <<  given"  to  him,  and  **  drawn"  by  the  Father,  the  doctrine  of  *d» 
tinguishing  grace"  is  established ;  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  not  hariag 
been  given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  can  have  no  saving  partidpatka 
in  the  benefits  of  a  redemption,  which  did  not  extend  to  them*  TIm 
fiction  has  oflen  been  defended  with  much  ingenuity;  but  it  remainit 
fiction  still  unsupported  by  any  good  interpretation  of  the  texts  wfaiek 
have  been  assumed  as  its  foundation. 

1.  The  first  objection  to  the  view  usually  taken  by  Calvinists  of  thii 
text,  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  perverse  Jews,  with  whom  the  ^sooune 
of  Christ  was  held,  it  places  the  reason  of  their  not  ^  coming"  to  Chriit, 
in  their  not  having  been  "  given"  to  him  by  the  Father ;  whereas  oar 
Lord,  on  the  contrary,  places  it  in  themselves,  and  shows  that  he  oodr- 
dered  their  case  to  be  in  their  own  hands  by  his  inviting  them  to  come 
to  him,  and  reproving  them  because  they  would  not  come.  **  Te  have 
not  his  word  (the  word  of  the  Father)  abiding  in  you  ;  for  whom  he  hath 
sent,  him  ye  believe  not,"  John  v,  88.  <<  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me 
that  ye  may  have  life,"  verse  40.  **  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receiie 
honour  one  of  another,"  verse  44.  **  For  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye 
would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me,"  verse  46.  Now  these 
statements  cannot  stand  together ;  for  if  the  true  reason  why  the  per. 
verse  Jews  did  not  believe  in  our  Lord  was,  that  they  had  not  been  given 
to  him  of  the  Father,  then  it  lay  not  in  themselves ;  but  if  the  reason  was 
that  *^  his  word  did  not  abide  in  them ;"  that  they  "  tcould  not  come  to 
him ;"  that  they  sought  worldly  "  honour ;"  finally,  that  they  believed 
not  Moses's  writings  ;  then  it  is  altogether  contradictory  to  these  decla* 
rations,  to  place  it  in  an  act  of  God ;  to  which  it  is  not  attfibuted  in  any 
part  of  the  discourse. 

2.  To  be  "^'oen"  by  the  Father  to  Christ,  is  a  phrase  abundantly 
explained  in  the  context  which  this  class  of  interpreters  generally  over- 
look. 

It  had  a  special  application  to  those  pious  Jews,  who  **  waited  for 

redemption  at  Jerusalem  :"  those  who  read  and  hdieved  the  writings  of 

Moses,  (a  general  term  it  would  seem  for  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,) 

and  who  were  thus  prepared,  by  more  spiritual  views  than  the  rest, 

though  they  were  not  unmixed  with  obscurity,  to  receive  Christ  as  the 

Messiah.     Of  this  description  were  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  Nathanael, 

Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  and  many  others.     Philip  says  to  Nathanael, 

"-  Wo  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  tfid 
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write ;"  and  Nathanael  was  maDifestly  a  pious  Jew ;  for  our  Lord  said 
ofhiniy  **  Behold  an  Israelite  tndeed^^  in  whom  is  no  guUe.**  The  light 
which  such  honest  inquirers  into  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  obtained 
■8  to  the  import  of  their  testimony  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  claims  of  Jesus,  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  teaching  and 
rerelation  of  ''the  Father."  So,  afler  Peter's  confession,  our  Lord 
exclaimed,  <<  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar  Jonah,  for  Jlesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee ;  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heavm.''  This 
teaching,  and  its  influence  upon  the  mind  is,  in  John  vi,  44,  called  the 
^  drawing^  of  the  Father,  **  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
draw  him ;"  for,  that  '^  to  draw,^'  and  '^to  teaeh^^  mean  the  same  thing, 
is  evident,  since  our  Lord  immediately  adds,  <'  It  is  written  in  the  pro- 
phets, and  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  Godf*  and  then  subjoins  this  exe- 
getical  observation : — *^  Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath  heardj  and  hath 
Uamed  of  (he  Father,  cometh  to  me.''  Those  who  truly  ^  helieved^^ 
Moses's  words,  then,  were  under  the  Father's  illuminating  influence, 
**  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father ;"  were  **drawn^^  of  the  Father ;  and 
so,  by  the  Father,  were  **  given  to  Christ,"  as  his  disciples,  to  be  more 
fiiDy  taught  the  mysteries  of  his  religion,  and  to  be  made  the  saving 
partakers  of  its  benefits : — for  "this  is  the  Father's  will  which  sent  me, 
diat  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  (thus  to  perfect  m  knowledge,  and  to 
exalt  in  holiness,)  I  should  lose  nothing ;  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at 
the  last  day."  Thus  we  have  exhibited  that  beautiful  process  in  the 
work  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  sincere  Jews,  which  took  place  in  their 
transit  from  one  dispensation  to  another,  from  Moses  to  Christ.  Taught 
of  the  Father ;  led  into  the  sincere  belief,  and  general  spiritual  under, 
standing  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  Messiah  ;  when  Christ  appeared, 
they  were  '<  drawn"  and  **  given"  to  him,  as  the  now  viable  and  accre- 
dited Head,  Teacher,  Lord,  and  Saviour  of  the  Church.  All  in  this 
view  is  natural,  explicit,  and  supported  by  the  context ;  all  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  interpretation  appears  forced,  obscure,  and  inapplicable  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  discourse.  For  to  what  end  of  edification  of  any 
kind,  were  the  Jews  told  that  none  but  a  certain  number,  elected  from 
eternity,  and  given  to  him  before  the  world  was  by  the  Father,  should 
eome  to  him ;  and  that  they  to  whom  he  was  then  speaking  were  not  of 
ftiai  number?  But  the  coherence  of  the  discourse  is  manifest,  when,  in 
these  sermons  of  our  Lord,  they  were  told  that  their  not  coming  to  Christ 
was  the  proof  of  their  unbelief  in  Moses's  writings;  that  they  were  not 
**  taught  of  God  ;"  that  they  had  neither  <<  heard  nor  learned  of  the  Fa- 
tlier,"  whom  they  yet  professed  to  worship,  and  seek ;  and  that,  as  the 
Mnderance  to  their  coming  to  Christ  was  in  the  state  of  their  hearts,  it 
was  remediable  by  a  diligent  and  honest  search  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
by  listening  to  the  teachings  of  God.     To  this  very  class  of  Jews  our 

iLurd,  in  this  same  discourse,  savs,  ^  Search  the  Scriptures ;"  but  to 
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what  end  were  they  to  do  thisi  if^  in  the  Calviniatic  aetmOf  diey  were  oof 
given  to  him  of  the  Father?  The  text  in  questioo,  then,  thm  opened  bgr 
a  reference  to  the  whole  diacoureey  is  of  ohvious  meaning.  **  All  fSbai 
the  Father  giveth  me  after  this  preparing  teaching,  dudl  or  tnS  oomp 
to  me ;  (for  it  is  simply  the  future  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  wfaidi 
is  used ;  and  no  notion  of  iiresistihle  influence  is  conveyed ;)  and  htm 
that  Cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  The  latter  danae  ii 
added  to  show  the  perfect  harmony  of  design  hetween  Christ  and  die 
Father,  a  point  often  adverted  to  in  this  discourse ;  for  **  I  came  down 
from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me." 
Whom,  therefore,  the  Father  so  gives,  I  receive :  I  enter  upon  my  a^ 
signed  office,  and  shall  be  fiithful  to  it.  In  reference  also  to  the  woik 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  honest  and 
inquiring  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day,  these  passages  have  a  clear  and  inte- 
resting application.  The  work  of  the  Father  is  carried  on  by  his  con- 
vincing and  teaching  Spirit ;  but  that  Spirit  ^  testifies"  of  Christ,  **  leadi" 
to  Christ,  and  **  gives**  to  Christ,  that  we  may  receive  the  fiill  benefit  of 
his  sacrifice  and  salvation,  and  be  placed  in  the  Church  of  which  he  ii 
the  Head.  But  in  this  there  is  no  exclusion.  That  which  hinden 
others  from  coming  to  Christ,  is  that  which  hinders  them  firom  beiog 
^  (kawn"  of  the  Father ;  from  <<  hearing  and  learning"  of  the  Father, 
in  his  holy  word,  and  by  his  Spirit ;  which  hinderance  is  the  nnoral  itate 
of  the  heart,  not  any  exclusive  decree ;  not  the  want  of  teaching,  or  draw- 
ing ;  but,  as  it  is  compendiously  expressed  in  Scripture,  a  **  rbsisthio 
ofthe  Holy  Ghost." 

Matt.  XX,  15,  16,  « Is  it  not  lawful  for  roe  to  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own  ?  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good  ?  So  the  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  first  last ;  for  many  are  called  but  few  chosen." 

This  passage  has  been  often  urged  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  uncon- 
ditional election ;  and  the  argument  raised  upon  it  is,  that  God  has  a 
right  to  dispense  grace  and  glory  to  whom  he  will,  on  a  principle  of 
pure  sovereignty ;  and  to  leave  others  to  perish  in  their  sins.     That  the 
passage  has  no  relation  to  this  doctrine,  needs  no  other  proof  than  that 
it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard.  The 
householder  gives  to  them  that  <<  wrought  but  one  hour"  an  equal  reward 
to  that  bestowed  upon  those  who  had  laboured  through  the  twelve.   The 
latter  received  the  fiill  price  of  the  day's  labour  agreed  upon ;  and  the 
former  were  made  subjects  of  a  special  and  sovereign  dispensation  of 
grace.     The  exercise  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  in  bestowing  degrees 
of  grace,  or  reward,  is  the  subject  of  the  parable,  and  no  one  disputes 
it ;  but,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  interpretation,  no  grace  at  all,  no 
reward,  is  bestowed  upon  the  non-elect,  who  are,  moreover,  punished 
for  rejecting  a  grace  never  ofiered.     The  absurdity  of  such  a  use  of  tlie 
parable  is  obvious.     It  relates  to  no  such  subject ;  for  its  moroZ  maxii- 
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featly  relates  to  the  reception  of  great  offenders,  and  ecfpociallj  of  the 
Gentiles,  into  the  favour  of  Christ,  and  the  abundant  rewards  of  heaven. 

2  Timothy  ii,  19,  *^  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his ;  and,  Let  every 
one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity." 

The  apostle,  in  this  chapter,  is  speaking  of  those  ancient  heretics  who 
affirmed  **  that  the  resurrection  is  passed  already,  and  overthrew  the 
&ith  of  some."  What  then  t  The  truth  itself  is  not  overthrown ;  the 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  or  inscription,  ^  The 
Lord  knoweth,"  or  approveth,  or,  if  it  please  better,  distinguishes  and 
acknowledges,  *<  them  that  are  his ;"  and,  <<  Let  every  one  that  namedi 
the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity ;"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  none  are  truly  <^  the  Lord's"  who  do  not  depart  from  iniquity ;  and 
Hmt  those  whose  faith  is  **  overthrown"  by  the  influence  of  corrupt  prizu 
ciples  and  manners,  are  no  longer  accounted  *<  his :"  all  which  is  per- 
fectly congruous  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  hold  the  unrestricted 
extent  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Toward  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  this  text 
certainly  bears  no  friendly  aspect ;  for  surely  it  was  of  little  consequence 
to  any,  to  have  their  **  faith  overthrown,"  if  that  fiuth  never  was,  nor 
oonkl  be,  connected  with  salvation. 

John  X,  26,  **  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as 
I  said  unto  you." 

The  argument  here  is,  that  the  cause  of  the  unbelief  of  the  persons 
addressed  was,  that  they  were  not  of  the  number  given  to  Christ  by  the 
Father,  from  eternity,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  (5)  Let  it,  how. 
ever,  be  observed,  that  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  men  are  called  the 
sheep  of  Christ  by  our  Lord  himself  not  with  reference  to  any  supposed 
transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  eternity,  which  is  never 
even  hinted  at,  but  because  of  their  quoHties  and  acU.  **  My  sheep  hear 
my  voice,  and  I  know  them  ;  and  they  follow  me."  **  A  stranger  will 
they  notyo22oio."  Why  then  did  not  the  Jews  believe  ?  Because  they 
had  not  the  qualities  of  Christ's  sheep :  they  were  neither  discriminating 
as  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  nor  obedient  to  it  The  usual  Calvin, 
istic  interpretation  brings  in  our  Lord,  in  this  instimce,  as  teaching  the 
Jews  that  the  rea^ion  why  they  did  not  believe  on  him,  was,  that  they 
could  not  believe !  for,  as  Mr.  Scott  says  in  the  note  below,  *<  not  being 
of  that  chosen  renmant,  they  were  left  to  the  pride  and  enmity  of  their 
carnal  hearts."  This  was  not  likely  to  be  very  edifying  to  them.  But 
the  words  of  our  Lord  are  manifestly  words  of  reproof,  grounded  not 
upon  acts  of  God,  but  upon  acts  of  their  own ;  and  they  are  parallel  to 

(5)  **  The  true  reason  why  they  did  not  believe  was,  the  want  of  that  simple, 
teachable,  and  inoffensive  temper,  which  characterized  his  sheep,  por  not  being 
of  that  CBOSKH  remnant,  thej  were  left  to  the  pride  and  enmity  of  their  oamal 
hsarU."  (Scon't  Cmn.) 
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the  passages — ^  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  love  me,**  chap. 
Tiii,  42.  <<  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice,"  xviit,  37. 
<<  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,"  v,  44. 

John  ziii,  18,  **  I  speak  not  of  you  all :  I  know  whom  I  have  choaea : 
but  that  the  Scripture  may  be  .fulfilled,  He  that  eateth  bread  with  me 
hath  lifled  up  his  heel  against  me." 

'<  He  perfectly  knew,"  says  Mr.  Scott  on  the  passage,  **  what  persons 
he  had  chosen,  as  well  as  which  of  them  were  chosen  unto  salvation." 
This  is  surely  making  our  Lord  utter  a  very  unmeaning  truism ;  for  as 
he  chose  the  apostles,  so  he  must  have  "  known**  that  he  chose  them. 
Dr.  Whitby's  interpretation  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in  preference.  **  I 
KLOW  the  temper  and  disposition  of  those  whom  I  have  chosen,  and  what 
InLf  expect  from  every  one  of  them ;  for  which  cause  I  said,  <  Ye  are 
uot  all  clean ;'  but  Grouin  his  wisdom  hath  permitted  this,  that  as  Ahitho- 
phel  betrayed  David,  though  he  was  his  familiar  fiiend,  so  Judas,  my 
familiar  at  my  table,  might  b^ray  the  Son  of  God ;  and  so  the  words 
recorded.  Psalm  xli,  9,  might  be  fulfilled  in  him  also  of  whom  King  David 
was  the  type."  (Notes  in  he,)  Certainly  Judas  was  "  chosen,"  as  well 
as  the  rest.  <*  Have  not  I  chosen  you  tweltej  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil !" 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that  Christ  uses  the  term  chosen 
differently  in  the  two  passages.  When,  therefore,  our  Lord  says,  **  1 
know  whom  I  have  chosen,"  the  term  kiuno  must  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  discriminating  character. 

John  XV,  16;  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and 
ordained  you  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  finit."  Mr.  Scott,  whom, 
as  being  a  modem  Calvinistic  commentator,  we  rather  choose  again  to 
quote,  interprets — ^  chosen  them  unto  salvation."  In  its  proper  sense, 
we  make  no  objection  to  this  phrase :  it  is  a  Scriptural  one ;  but  it  must 
be  taken  in  its  own  connection.  Here,  however,  either  the  term 
**  chosen"  is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  apostolic  office^  which 
is  very  agreeable  to  the  context ;  or  if  it  relate  to  the  salvation  of  the 
disciples,  it  can  have  no  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  election.  For 
if  the  election  spoken  of  were  not  an  act  done  in  time^  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  for  our  Lord,  to  say,  <<  Ye  have  not  chosen  me ;"  because 
it  is  obvious  they  could  not  choose  him  before  they  came  into  being. 
Another  passage  also,  in  the  same  discourse,  ferther  proves,  that  the  elec- 
tion mentioned  was  an  act  done  in  time.  *<  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,''*  verse  19.  But  if  they  were  <<  chosen  out  of  the  world,"  they 
were  chosen  subsequently  to  their  being  '<  in  the  world  ;"  cmd,  therefore, 
the  election  spoken  of  is  not  eternal.  The  last  observation  will  also 
deprive  these  interpreters  of  another  favourite  passage,  **  Those  that  thou 
gacest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition." 
The  "  giving"  here  mentioned,  was  no  more  an  act  of  God  in  ctern'^y 

as  they  pretend,  than  the  "  choosing"  to  which  we  have  already  referrea 
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for  in  the  same  discourse  the  apostles  are  called  **  the  men  thou  gavut 
weimtcfthe  world^^  and  were  therefore  given  to  Christ  in  time.  The 
exception  as  to  Judas,  also,  proves  that  this  **gimng**  expresses  actual 
diBcipleship.  Judas  had  been  "  given"  as  well  as  the  rest,  or  he  could 
not  have  been  mentioned  as  an  exception ;  that  is,  he  had  been  once 
**fmindy"  or  he  could  not  have  been  « lost.*'  2  Tim.  i,  9,  «<  Who  hath 
imvod  ua,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  caUing,  not  according  to  our  works, 
but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in 
Chri/l  J<rsJ3  before  the  world  began." 

Ml.  Scott  here  contends  for  the  doctrine  of  the  penonal  dedion  of 
(hd  persons  spoken  of,  ^  from  the  beginning,  or  before  eternal  ages," 
whicli  is  the  moet  literal  translation ;  and  argues  that  this  cannot  be 
feuied,  without  supposing  ^  that  all  who  live  and  die  impenitent,  may  be 
Hid  to  be  saved,  and  called  with  a  holy  calling ;  because  a  Saviour  was 
pfonuaed  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid."  ^  Indeed,"  he  adds,  <<  the 
purpose  of  Grod  is  mentioned  as  the  reason  why  they,  rather  than  others, 
were  saved  and  called."  We  shall  see  the  passage  in  a  very  different 
light,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

**  The  purpose  and  grace,"  or  gracious  purpose,  **  which  was  given  us 
m  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,"  is  represented  as  having  been 
**  JM  in  past  ages ;"  for  the  apostle  immediately  adds,  <<  but  is  now  made 
iMmifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  It  cflnnot  be 
the  personal  election  of  believers,  therefore,  of  which  the  apostle  here 
speaks ;  because  it  was  saying  nothing  to  declare  that  the  Divine  pur. 
pose  to  elect  them  was  not  manifest  in  former  ages ;  but  was  reserved 
to  the  appearing  of  Christ.  Whatever  degree  of  manifestation  God's 
purpose  of  personal  election  as  to  individuals  receives,  even  the  Cal- 
vinists  acknowledge  that  it  is  made  obvious  only  by  the  personal 
moral  changes  which  take  place  in  them  through  their  **  effectual  call- 
ing," foith,  and  regeneration.  Till  the  individual,  therefore,  comes  into 
being,  Grod's  purpose  to  elect  him  cannot  be  manifested;  and  those 
who  were  so  elected,  but  did  not  Uve  till  Christ  appeared,  could  not 
have  their  election  manifested  before  he  appeared.  Again,  if  personal 
election  be  intended  in  the  text,  and  calling  and  conversion  are  the  proofs 
of  personal  election,  then  it  is  not  true  that  the  election  of  individuals  to 
etcomai  life,  was  kept  hid  until  the  appearing  of  Christ ;  for  every  true 
conversion,  in  any  former  age,  was  as  much  a  manifestation  of  persona] 
election,  that  is  of  the  peculiar  favour  and  **  distinguishing  grace"  of 
God,  as  it  is  under  the  Gospel.  A  parallel  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  chap,  iii,  4-6,  will,  however,  explain  that  before  us. 
(•Whereby,  when  ye  read,  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in  the 
mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the 
sous  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets 
by  the  Spirit ;  that  the  Gentiles  ihould  he  feUaw  heirs,  and  of  the 
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body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel :"  and  b 
▼erse  11  this  is  called,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  phrase  used  in  the  Epii- 
tle  to  Timothy,  "  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesm 
our  Lord."  The  '^  purpose,"  or^<«  gracious  purpose,"  mentioDed  in  both 
places,  as  formeriy  hidden,  but  <<  now  manifested;"  was  therefore  die 
purpose  to  form  one  universal  Church  of  believing  Jews  and  Geotiki; 
and  in  the  text  before  us,  the  apostle,  speaking  in  the  name  of  all  his  ftUov 
Christians,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  says  that  they  were  saved  and  caJM 
according  to  that  previous  purpose  and  plan — **  who  hath  saved  ut  and 
called  t»,"  dec.  The  reason  why  the  Apostle  Paul  so  often  refeis  to 
**  this  eternal  purpose"  of  God,  is  to  justify  and  confirm  his  own  miniflby 
as  a  teacher  of  the  Crentiles,  and  an  assertor  of  their  equal,  spirilnl 
rights  with  the  Jews;  and  that  this  subject  was  present  to  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  this  passage,  and  not  an  eternal,  personal  election,  ii 
manifest  from  verse  11,  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  paragraph,  ^  where- 
unto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher,  and  an  apostle,  and  a  teacher  of  tk 
GenUles:' 

But,  says  Mr.  Scott,  <<  all  who  live  and  die  impenitent,  may  then  be 
said  to  be  <  saved,  and  caUed  with  a  holy  calling,'  because  a  Saviour  was 
promised  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  But  we  do  not  say  dui 
any  are  saved  only  because  a  Saviour  was  promised  from  the  beginniog 
of  the  World ;  but  that  the  apostle  simply  afiirms  that  the  salvatkn  of 
believers,  whether  Gentiles  or  Jews,  and  the  means  of  that  salvation, 
were  the  consequences  of  God's  previous  purpose,  before  the  wodd 
began.  All  who  are  actually  saved,  may  say,  **  We  are  saved,"  accoid. 
ing  to  this  purpose  ;  but  if  their  actual  salvation  shut  out  the  salvatioo 
of  all  others,  then  no  more  have  been  -saved  than  those  included  by  the 
^qx)stle  in  the  pronoun  ** us"  which  would  prove  too  much.  But  Mr. 
Scott  tells  us  that  "  <  the  purpose  of  God'  is  mentioned  as  the  reason  wbf 
they,  rather  than  others,  were  thus  saved  and  called."  It  is  mentioned 
with  no  such  view.  The  purpose  of  Grod  is  introduced  by  the  aposde 
as  his  authority  for  making  to  <<  the  Gentiles"  the  ofier  of  salvation ;  aod 
as  a  motive  to  induce  Timothy  to  prosecute  the  same  glorious  work,  ailer 
his  decease.     This  is  obviously  the  scope  of  the  whole  chapter. 

Acts  xiii,  48,  "  And  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed." 
Mr.  Scott  is  somewhat  less  confident  than  some  others  as  to  the  suppoH 
which  the  Calvinistic  system  is  thought  to  derive  from  the  word  rendered 
ordained.  He,  however,  attempts  to  leave  the  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  that  it  means,  **  appointed  to  eternal  life." 

We  may,  however,  observe, — 

1.  That  the  persons  here  spoken  of  were  the  Gentiles  to  whom  the 

apostles  preached  the  Gospel,  upon  the  Jews  of  the  same  place  **  putting 

it  from  them,"  and  '*  judging"  or  proving  *«  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal 

lifhi"    But  if  the  only  reason  why  the  Gentiles  believed  was,  that  tbev 
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were  «*  ordained,"  in  the  sense  of  personal  predestination,  **  to  efemal 
life  ;"  then  the  reason  why  the  Jews  believed  not  was  the  want  of  such 
a  predestinating  act  of  God,  and  not  as  it  is  affirmed,  an  act  of  their  own 
— the  PUTTiNo  IT  AWAY  from  them. 

2.  This  interpretation  supposes  that  all  the  eled  Gentiles  at  Antioch 
believed  at  that  time ;  and  that  no  more,  at  least  of  full  age,  remained  to 
believe.  This  is  rather  difficult  to  admit ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Scott  says^ 
(« though  it  is  probaUe  that  all*  who  were  thus  affected  at  first,  did  not  at 
ihat  time  believe  unto  salvation ;  yet  many  did."  But  this  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  text,  which  says  expressly,  "  as  many  as  were  ordained  to 
eternal  life  believed  :"  so  that  such  commentators  must  take  this  incon- 
venient circumstance  along  with  their  interpretation,  that  all  the  elect 
at  Antioch  were,  at  that  moment,  brought  into  Christ's  Church. 

8.  Even  some  Calvinists,  not  thinking  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  to  lifl  up  the  veil  of  the  decrees  so  high  as  .thi^ 
interpretation  supposes,  choose  to  render  the  words— -<<  as  many  as  were 
deierminedj**  or  *<  ordered^*  for  eternal  life. 

4.  But  we  may  finally  observe,  that,  in  no  place  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  same  word  occurs,  is  it  ever  employed  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  destiny,  or  predestination  :  a  consideration  which  is  fatal  to  the  argu« 
ment  which  has  been  drawn  from  it.  The  following  are  tho  only  instances 
of  its  occurrence :  Matt,  xxviii,  16, "  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away 
into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them."  Here 
the  word  means  commanded^  or  at  most  agreed  tipon  beforehand,  and 
certainly  conveys  no  idea  of  destiny.  Luke  vii,  8,  "  For  I  also  am  a 
man  9H  under  authority."  Here  the  word  means  "  placed,  or  disposed." 
Acts  XV,  2,  "  They" determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  up  to 
Jerusalem."  Here  it  signifies  mutual  agreement  and  decision.  Acts 
xzii,  10,  '*  Arise,  and  go  into  Damascus ;  and  there  it  shall  be  told  thee 
of  all  things  which  are  appointed  for  thee  to  do."  Here  it  means  com- 
mitted tp,  or  appointed  in  the  way  of  injunction ;  but  no  idea  of  destiny 
is  conveyed.  Acts  xxviii,  28,  **  And  when  they  had  appointed  him  a  day," 
when  they  had  fixed  upon  a  day  by  mutual  agreement ;  for  St.  Paul 
was  not  under  the  command  or  control  of  the  visiters  who  cume  to  him  to 
hear  his  doctrine.  Rom.  xiii,  1,  "The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God  :"  clearly  signifying  constituted  and  ordered.  1  Cor.  xvi,  15,  '<  They 
have  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints :"  here  it  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  applied,  devoted  themselves  to.  Thus  the  word  never 
takes  the  sense  of  ppedestination  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  St.  Luke 
wishes  to  convey  that  notion,  he  combines  it  with  a  preposition,  and  uses 
a  compound  verb—**  and  hath  determined  the  tiines  before  appointed.^ 
Tliis  was  pre-ordination,  and  he  therefore  so  terms  it ;  but  in  the  text  in 
fjnestion  he  speaks  not  of  pre-ordination,  but  of  ordination  simply.  The 
word  employed  signifies, « to  place,  order,  appoint,  dispose,  determine  " 
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and  is  very  variously  applied.  The  prevalent  idea  is  that  of  settling,  or 
dering,  and  resolving ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  text  is,  that  as  many  as 
were  fixed  and  resolved  upon  eternal  life,  as  many  as  were  careful  about, 
and  determined  on  salvation,  believed.  For  that  the  historian  is  speak- 
ing  of  the  candid  and  serious  part  of  the  hearers  of  the  apostles,  in 
opposition  to  the  blaspheming  Jews ;  that  is,  of  those  Gentiles  *<who, 
when  they  heard  this  were  glad,  and  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord,'* 
is  evident  from  the  context.  The  persons  who  then  believed,  appear  to 
have  been  under  a  previous  preparation  for  receiving  the  (rospel ;  and 
were  probably  religious  proselytes  associating  with  the  Jews. 

Luke  X,  20,  **  But  rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are  written  in 
heaven."  The'  inference  firom  this  text  is,  that  there  is  a  register  of  all 
the  elect  in  the  "  Book  of  Life,"  and  that  their  number,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  is  fixed  and  determinate.  Our  Cal- 
vinistic  friends  forget,  however,  that  names  may  be  **  blotted  out  of  the 
Book  of  Life :"  and  so  the  theory  falls. — '<  And  if  any  man  shall  take 
away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  Book  of  Life." 

Prov.  xvi,  4,  **  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself;  yea,  even 
the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evih"  If  there  be  any  relevance  in  this  pas- 
sage  to  the  Calvinistic  theory,  it  must  be  token  in  the  supmlapsarian 
sense,  that  the  final  cause  of  the  creation  of  the  wicked  is  their  eternal 
punishment.  It  follows  from  this,  that  sin  is  not  the  cause  of  punidi- 
ment ;  but  that  this  flows  firom  the  mere  will  of  Grod ;  which  is  a  suffi. 
cient  refutation.  The  persons  spoken  of  are  ^  wicked."  Either  they 
were  made  wicked  by  themselves,  or  by  God.  If  not  by  God,  then  to 
make  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil,  can  only  mean  that  he  renders 
them  who  have  made  themselves  wicked,  and  remcun  incorrigibly  so, 
the  instruments  of  glorifying  his  justice,  "  in  the  day  of  evil,"  that  is,  in 
the  day  of  punisliment.  The  Hebrew  phrase,  rendered  literally,  is, 
*'  the  Lord  doth  tnork  all  things  for  himself;"  which  applies  as  well  to 
acts  of  government  as  to  acts  of  creation.  Thus,  then,  we  are  taught  by 
the  passage,  not  that  God  created  the  wicked  to  punish  them,  but  so 
governs,  controls,  and  subjects  all  things  to  himself;  and  so  orders  them 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  that  the  wicked  shall  not  escape 
his  just  displeasure ;  since  upon  such  men  the  day  of  evil  will  ultimately 
come.  It  is  therefore  added  in  the  next  verse,  **  Though  hand  join  in 
Sand,  he  shall  not  be  unpunished."  (6) 

John  xii,  37-40,  **  But  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before 
them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him  ;  that  the  saying  of  Esaias  the  pro- 

(6)  Holden  traoBlates  tho  verse,  **  Jehovah  hath  made  all  thingt  for  hhnaelf ; 
yea,  even  the  wicked  he  4aily  suatains  ;**   and  observes,  *'  should  the  received 
translation  be  deemed  correct,  *the  day  of  evil*  would  be  considered  bj  a  Jow 
of  the  age  of  Solomon,  to  mean,  the  day  of  trouble  and  affliction.** 
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phet  migfat  be  fulfiUed,  which  he  spake.  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our 
report  ?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  7  There- 
fixre  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again,  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart ;  that  they  should  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and 
I  siMrald  heal  them/' 

Mr.  Scott's  interpretation  is,  in  its  first  aspect,  more  moderate  than 
that  of  many  divines  of  the  same  schooL  It  is — <*  they  had  long  shut 
dieir  own  eyes,  and  hardened  their' own  hearts ;  and  so  God  would  give 
up  many  of  them  to  such  judicial  blindness,  as  rendered  their  conver- 
sion and  salvation  impossible.  The  prophecy  was  not  the  moUve  or 
eoiMS  of  their  wickedness ;  but  it  was  the  declaration  of  God's  purpoaCf 
which  could  not  be  defeated :  therefore  while  this  prophecy  stood  in 
Scripture  against  them,  and  others  of  like  character,  who  hated  the 
troth  from  the  love  of  sin,  the  event  became  certain ;  in  which  sense  it 
is  said,  that  they  could  not  believe." 

Tliat,  in  some  special  and  aggravated  cases,  and  especially  in  that 

which  coosirted  in  ascribing  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  Satan,  and  thus 

Uasphaning  the  Hdy  Ghost ;  (cases,  however,  which  probably  affected 

but  tt  few  individuals,  and  those  principally  the  chief  Pharisees  and 

nbbiDS  of  our  Lord's  time;)  there  was  such  a  judicial  dereliction  as 

Mr.  Scott  speaks  of,  is  allowed ;  but  that  it  extended  to  the  body  of  the 

kmm,  who  at  that  time  did  not  beUeve  in  the  mission  and  miracles  of 

Christ,  may  bo  denied.     The  contrary  must  appear  from  the  earnest 

manner  in  which  their  salvation  was  sought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 

aabsequently  to  this  declaration ;  and  also  from  the  fact  of  great  num- 

bem  of  this  same  people  being  aflerward  brought  to  acknowledge  and 

embrace  Christ  and  his  religion.     This  is  our  objection  to  the  former 

part  of  this  interpretation.     Not  every  one  who  is  lost  finally,  is  given 

up  previously  to  judicial  blindness.     To  be  thus  abandoned  before  death 

is  a  special  procedure,  which  our  Lord  himself  confines  to  the  special 

case  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.     To  the  latter  part  of  the 

comment,  the  objection  is  still  stronger.     Mr.  Scott  acknowledges  the 

wicked  and  wilful  blindness  of  these  Jews  to  be  the  cause  of  the  judicial 

dereliction  supposed.     From  this  it  would  naturally  follow,  that  this 

wilful  blinding  and  hardening  of  their  hearts,  was  the  true  reason  why 

diey  **  could  not  believe,"  as  provoking  God  to  take  away  his  Holy 

Spirit  fit>m  them.     But  Mr.  Scott  cannot  stop  here.     He  will  have 

another  cause  for  their  incapacity  to  believe :  not,  indeed,  the  prophecy 

quoted  from  Isaiah  by  the  evangelist ;  but  **  Gron's  purpose,"  of  which 

that  prediction,  he  says,  was  the  <<  declaration."    It  follows,  then,  that 

^  they  could  not  believe,"  because  it  was  **  God's  purpoic  which  could 

not  he  drfealed.'*    Agreeably  to  this  Mr.  Soott  understands  the  pre. 
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dictioQ  as  aaserting,  that  the  agent  in  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  people 
reproved,  that  is,  the  obstinate  Jews,  was  Grod  hims^. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  more  particularly  examine  this  passege^  and 
we  shall  find, 

1.  That  it  affirms,  not  that  their  eyes  should  be  blinded,  or  thdr  ears 
closed,  by  a  Divine  agency,  as  assumed  by  Mr.  Scott  and  other  CalTin- 
ists.  This  notion  is  not  found  in  Isaiah  vi,  from  which  the  quoCatioo  is 
made.  There  the  agent  is  represented  to  be  the  prophet  himselt 
**  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and 
shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,"  dfc.  Now  as  the  pro> 
phet  could  exert  no  secret  direct  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  disobe- 
dient Jews,  he  must  have  fulfilled  this  commission,  if  it  be  taken  literally, 
by  preaching  to  them  a  fallacious  and  obdurating  doctrine,  like  that  of 
the  false  prophets ;  but  if)  as  we  know,,  he  preached  no  such  doctrine, 
then  are  the  words  to  be  understood  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  oflen  represents  him  as  an  agent,  who  is  the 
occasion,  however  innocent  and  undesigned,  of  any  thing  being  done  by 
another.  Thus  the  prophet,  in  consequence  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews 
of  his  day  in  those  promises  of  Messiah  he  was  appointed  to  delifer, 
and  which  led  him  to  complain,  ^  Who  hath  believed  our  report !"  b^ 
came  an  occasion  to  the  Jews  of  <*'  making  their  own  hearts  (at,  and  dwir 
ears  heavy,  and  of  shutting  their  eyes"  against  his  testimony.  The 
true  agents  were,  however,  the  Jews  themselves ;  and  by  all  who  knev 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  they  would  be  understood  as  so 
charged  by  the  prophet.  Thus  the  Septuagint,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Syriac  versions  all  agree  in  rendering  the  text,  so  that  the  people  them* 
selves,  to  whom  the  prophet  wrote,  are  made  the  agents  of  doing  thnt 
which,  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  is  ascribed  to  the  prophet  himself. 
So  also,  it  is  manifest,  that  St.  Paul,  who  quotes  the  same  scripture, 
Acts  xxviii,  25-27,  understood  the  prophet;  ««Well  spake  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto  our  fathers,  caying.  Go  unto  this 
people,  and  say.  Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  not  understand  ;  and  seeing 
ye  shall  see,  and  not  perceive :  for  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed 
gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  thbt 
closed ;  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  oonverted,  and  I  shoulA 
heal  them."  Nor  in  the  passage  as  it  is  given  by  St.  John,  is  the 
blinding  of  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  God.  It  stands,  it  is 
true,  in  our  version,  «<  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,"  d&c.  But  the  Greek 
verbs  have  no  nominative  case  expressed,  and  it  is  lefk  to  be  supplied 
by  the  reader.  Nor  does  the  context  mention  the  agent ;  and  fairtber. 
if  we  supply  the  pronoun  Ae,  we  cannot  refer  it  to  God,  since  the  pas. 
sage  closes  with  a  change  of  person,  «  and  /  should  heal  thein."  Tlw 
agent  blinding  and  hardening,  and  the  agent  attempting  to  **  heal,"  cniif 
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Dot»  therefore,  be  the  same,  because  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  not 
ooly  grammatieaUy,  but  in  design  and  operation.  That  agent,  then, 
may  be  *<  the  god  of  this  world,"  to  whom  the  work  of  blinding  them 
that  believe  not,  is  expressly  attributed  by  the  Apostle  Paul;  or  St. 
John,  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  style,  might  refer  it  to  the  prophet,  who, 
consequentially,  and  through  the  wilful  perverseness  of  the  Jews,  was 
the  occasion  of  their  making  their  own  "  hearts  gross,  and  closing  their 
ears ;"  or,  finally,  the  personal  verb  may  be  used  impersonally,  and  the 
active  form  for  the 'passive,  of  which  critics  furnish  parallel  instances.  (7) 
Bat  in  all  these  views  the  true  responsible  agent  and  criminal  doer  is 
'^'THis  PEOPLE," — this  perverse  and  obstinate  people  themselves;  a 
point  to  which  every  part  of  their  Scriptures  gives  abundant  testimony. 

2.  It  may  be  denied  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  here  quoted  is,  as 
Mr.  Scott  represents  it,  **  a  declaration  of  Crod's  purpote,  which  could 
not  be  defeated."  A  simple  prophecy  is  not  a  declaration  of  purpose 
at  all ;  but  the  declaration  of  a  future  event.  If  a  purpose  of  God,  to 
be  hereafter  accomplished,  be  declared,'  this  declaration  becomes  more 
than  a  simple  prophecy :  it  connects  the  act  with  an  agent ;  and  in  the 
case  before  us,  that  agent  is  assumed  to  be  God.  But  we  have  shown, 
that  the  agent  in  blinding  the  eyes,  and  closing  the  ears  of  these  perverse 
Jews,  is  nowhere  said  to  be  God  ;  and  therefore  the  prophecy  is  not  a 
declaration  of  his  purpose.  Again,  if  it  were  a  declaration  of  God's 
purpose,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  could  not  be  defeated  :  for  prophetic 
threatenings  are  not  absolute;  but  imply  conditions..  This  is  so  far 
firom  being  a  mere  assumptioo,  that  it  is  established  by  the  authority  of 
Almighty  God  himself,  who  declares,  Jer.  xviii,  7,  8,  ^  At  what  instant 
I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,,  and  to 
destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from 
their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them." 
Jlere  we  have  a  prophetic  commination  uttered ;  <*  at  what  instant  I  tpeak** 
— ^<  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pronounced/*  We  have  also  the 
purpose  in  the  mind  of  God — <^  the  evil  that  I  thought ;"  and  yet  this 
prediction  might  &il,  and  this  purpose  be  defeated.  So  in  the  case  of 
repentant  Nineveh,  the  predicted  destruction  failed,  and  the  wrathful 
purpose  was  defeated,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  Divine  attributes : 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  illustrated  by  this  manifestation  of  the 
mingled  justice  and  grace  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Scott,  like  many 
others,  argues  as  though  the  prediction  of  an  event  gave  certainty  to  it. 
But  the  certainty  or  imcertainty  of  events  is  not  created  by  prophecy. 
Prophecy  results  from  prescience ;  and  prescience  has  respect  to  what 
will  be,  but  not  necessarily  to  what  muxt  be.  Of  this,  however,  more 
in  its  proper  place. 

(7)  See  Whitby's  Poraphrue  and  Annot.  and  hia  Diacoone  on  the  Five  Pointt, 
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8.  If  this  prophecy  oould  be  made  to  bear  all  that  the  Calvinute  im- 
pose  upoD  it,  it  would  not  serve  their  purpose.  It  would,  even  then, 
afford  no  proof  oi  general  election  and  reprobation,  since  it  has  an  exdu- 
five  application  to  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jewish  people  only ;  and 
is  never  adduced,  either  by. St.  John  or  by  St.  Paul,  as  the  ground  of 
any  general  doctrine  whatever. 

Jude  4,  ^  For  there  are  certam  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were 
before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly  men,"  dec. 

The  word  which  is  here  rendered  ordained,  is  literally  fartwrittim ;  and 
the  word  rendered  condemnation,  signifies  legal  fmnshmaU^  or  judgma^. 
The  passage  means,  therefore,  either  that  the  class  of  men  spoken  of 
had  been  faretdd  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  their  punishment  had  been 
there  fi>rmerly  typified,  in  those  examples  of  ancient  times,  of  which 
several  are  cited  in  the  following  verses ;  as  Cain,  Balaam,  Korah,  and 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  Mr.  Scott,  therefore,  very  well  interprets  the 
text,  when  he  says,  ''the  Lord  had  foreseen  them,  for  they  were  of  old, 
registered  to  this  condemnation :  many  predicUons  had,  from  die  begin- 
ning,  been  delivered  to  this  effect."  But  when  he  adds,  ^  Nay,  these 
predictions  had  been  extracts^  as  it  were,  from  the  registers  of  Heaven, 
even  the  seerei  and  eternal  decrees  of  God,  in  which  he  had  detenmned 
to  leave  them  to  their  pride  and  lusts,  till  they  merited  and  received  this 
condemnation,"  we  may  well  ask  for  the  proof.  All  this  is  manifesdy 
gratuitous ;  brought  to  the  text,  and  not  deduced  from  it ;  and  is,  there, 
fore,  very  unworthy  of  a  commentator.  The  ''extracts"  from  the 
register  of  God's  decrees,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  contain  no 
such  sentiment  as  that  these  abusers  of  the  grace  of  Grod  only  did  that 
which  they  could  not  but  do,  in  consequence  of  having  been  "  lefl  to 
their  pride  and  lusts,"  and  excluded  before  they  were  bom  from  the 
mercies  of  Christ.  If  this  sentiment  then  is  not  in  the  "  extracts,"  it  is 
not  in  the  original  register ;  or  else  something  is  there  which  God,  in  his 
own  revealed  word,  has  not  extracted,  and  respecting  which  the  com- 
mentator  must  either  have  had  some  independent  revelation,  or  l^ave 
been  guilty  of  speaking  very  rashly.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  2  Peter  ii,  1-8,  where  the  same  class  of  persons  is  certainly 
^ken  of,  so  far  are  they  from  being  represented  as  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  that  they  are  charged  with  a  specific 
crime,  which  necessarily  implies  their  participation  in  it,  with  the  crime 
of  "  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them." 

1  Cor.  iv,  7,  "  For  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  ?" 

The  context  shows  that  the  apostle  was  here  endeavouring  to  repress 
that  ostentation  which  had  arisen  among  many  persons  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  on  account  of  their  spiritual  giAs  and  endowments.  This 
he  does  by  referring  those  giAs  to  God,  as  the  sole  giver, — "  for  who 
maketh  thee  to  difer  ?"  or  who  confers  superiority  upon  thee  ?  as  the 
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obvioualy  is ;  <<  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?" 
Mr*  Soott  acknowledges  that  **  the  i^KMtle  is  here  speaking  more  imme- 
diately of  natural  abilities,  and  spiritual  gifts ;  and  not  of  special  and 
^icacious  grace."  If  so,  then  the  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
controversy.  The  argument  he  however  afiinns)  concludes  equally  in 
one  case,  as  in  the  other ;  and  in  his  sermon  on  election  he  thus  applies 
it :  ><  Let  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  be  fidrly  proposed,  with  solemn 
warnings  and  pressing  invitations,  to  two  men  of  exactly  the  same  cha. 
meter  and  disposition :  if  they  are  left  to  themselves  in  entirely  similar 
circumstances,  the  effect  must  be  precisely  the  same.  iBut,  behold, 
while  one  proudly  acorns  and  resents  the  gracious  offer,  the  other 
trembles,  weeps,  prays,  repents,  believes!  Who  maketh  this  man  to 
di£for  from  the  other  ?  or  what  hath  he  that  he  hath  not  received  ?  Hie 
Scriptural  answer  to  this  question,  when  properly  understood,  decides 
tlie  whole  controversy."  (8) 

As  this  is  a  favourite  argument,  and  a  popular  dilemma  in  the  hands 
d  the  Calvinists,  and  so  much  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  its  solution, 
we  may  somewhat  particularly  examine  it. 

Instead  of  suppodng  the  case  of  two  men  "  of  exactly  the  same  cha- 
racter and  disposition,"  why  not  suppose  the  saQie  man  in  two  moral 
states  ?  for  one  man  who  **  proudly  scorns  the  Gospel"  does  not  more 
differ  from  another  who  penitently  receives  it,  than  the  same  man  whq 
has  once  scoflingly  rejected,  and  afterward  meekly  submitted  to  it, 
di^BTB  from  himself;  as  (or  instance,  Saul  the  Pharisee  from  Paul  the 
apostle.  Now,  to  account  for  the  case  of  two  men,  one  receiving  the 
Groagel,  and  the  other  rejecting  it,  the  theory  of  election  is  brought  in ; 
but  ID  the  case  of  the  one  man  in  two  different  states,  this  theory  cannot 
be  resorted  to.  The  man  was  elect  from  eternity ;  he  is  no  outcast 
from  the  mercy  of  his  God,  and  the  redemption  of  his  Saviour,  and  yet, 
in  one  period  of  his  life,  he  proudly  scorns  the  offered  mercy  of  Christ, 
at  another  he  accepts  it.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  election, 
simply  considered  in  itself,  will  not  solve  the  latter  case ;  and  by  conse- 
quence it  will  not  solve  the  former :  for  the  mere  fact,  that  one  man 
rejects  the  Gkispel  while  another  receives  it,  is  no  more  a  proof  of  the 
non-election  of  the  non- recipient,  than  the  fact  of  a  man  now  rejecting 
it,  who  shall  afterward  receive  it,  is  a  proof  of  his  non-election.  The 
solution,  then,  must  be  sought  for  in  some  coromimication  of  the  grace 
of  God,  in  some  inward  operation  upon  the  heart,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  consequence  of  election ;  but  this  leads  to  another  and  distinct 
question.  This  question  is  not,  however,  the  vincibility  or  invincibility 
of  the  grace  of  God,  at  least  not  in  the  first  instance.  It  is,  in  truth, 
whether  there  is  any  operation  of  the  grace  of  God  in  man  at  all  tend- 
ing  to  salvation,  in  cases  where  we  see  the  Gospel  rejected.    Is  the  man 

(8)  Calvin  pati  the  matter  in  much  the  aame  way.    Imrt.  lib.  iii,  c.  34. 
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who  rejects  perseveriogly,  and  he  who  rejects  but  for  a  tune,  perinps  • 
long  period  of  his  life,  left  without  any  good  rootioiia  or  mwiiiring  infti* 
ence  from  the  grace  cf  God,  or  not  ?  This  questioa  seeuiB  to  admit  of 
but  one  of  three  answers.  Either  he  has  no  gracious  assistaiioe  at  afl, 
to  dispose  him  to  receive  the  Gospel ;  or  he  has  a  sufficient  infloeooe 
of  grace  so  to  dispose  him ;  or  that  gracious  influ^ice  is  dispensed  in  an 
insufficient  measure.  If  the  first  answer  be  given,  then  not  only  are  tfas 
non-elect  lefl  without  any  visitations  of  grace  throughout  life ;  but  die  clsct 
also  are  left  without  them,  until  the  moment  of  their  effi^ctual  caBim. 
If  the  second  be  ofiered  as  the  answer,  then  both  in  the  case  of  the  noo- 
elect  man  who  finally  rejects  Christ,  and  that  of  the  elect  man,  who 
rejects  him  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  the  savitig  grace  of  God  muitbe 
allowed  so  to  work  as  to  be  capable  of  counteraction,  and  efiectoil 
resistance.  If  this  be  denied,  then  the  third  answer  must  be  adoptad^ 
and  the  grace  of  God  must  be  allowed  so  to  influence  as  to  be  design- 
edly insufficient  tor  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given ;  that  is,  it  is  gives 
for  no  saving  end  at  all,  either  as  to  the  non-elect,  or  as  to  the  elect  iD 
the  time  they  remain  in  a  state  of  actual  alienation  from  Christ.  For 
if  an  insufficient  degree  of  grace  is  bestowed,  when  a  sufficient  degreo 
might  have  been  imported,  then  there  must  have  been  a  reasoo  for  restrui* 
ing  the  degree  of  grace  to  an  insufficient  measure  j  which  reason  ooaU 
only  be,  that  it  might  be  insufficient^  and  therefore  not  saving.  Nov, 
two  of  the  three  of  these  positions  are  manifestly  contrary  to  the  wovd 
of  God.  To  say  that  no  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operates 
jpon  the  unconverted,  is  to  take  away  their  guilt ;  since  they  cannot  be 
guilty  of  rejecting  the  Gospel  if  they  have  no  power  to  embrace  it, 
either  from  themselves,  or  by  impartation,  wliile  yet  the  Scripture 
represents  this  as  the  highest  guilt  of  men.  All  the  exhortatiooai 
and  reproofs,  and  invitations  of  Scripture,  are,  also»  by  this  doctrine, 
turned  into  mockery  and  delusion ;  and,  finally,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  in  this  case,  as  << resisting  the  Holy  Ghost;"  as  ** grieving  and 
quenching  the  Spirit ;"  as  "  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,"  either 
in  the  case  of  the  non-elect,  who  are  never  converted,  or  of  the  ded, 
before  conversion :  so  that  the  latter  have  never  been  guilty  of  stubborn- 
ness, and  obstinacy,  and  rebellion,  and  resistance  of  grace ;  though  the^e 
are,  by  them,  aflerward,  always  acknowledged  among  their  sins.  Nor 
did  they  ever  feel  any  good  motion,  or  drawing  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
before  what  they  term  their  effectual  calling ;  though,  it  is  presumed, 
that  few,  if  any  of  them,  will  deny  this  in  fact. 

If  the  doctrine,  that  no  grace  is  imparted  before  conversion,  is  then 
contradicted  both  by  Scripture  and  experience,  how  will  the  case  stand, 
as  to  the  intentional  restriction  of  that  grace  to  a  degree  which  is  insuf^ 
ficient  to  dispose  the  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  ?  If  this 
▼iew  be  held,  it  must  be  maintained  equally  as  to  the  elect  before  their 
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CQDvenioDy  and  as  to  the  non-elect*  In  that  case,  then,  we  have  equal 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  guilt  of  man,  as  when  it  is  supposed 
diat  no  grace  at  all  is  imparted ;  and  for  the  reproofs,  calls,  and  invita- 
Ikxi8»  and  threatenings  of  the  word  of  God.  For  where  lies  the  differ- 
Boce  between  the  absolute  non-impartation  of  grace,  and  grace  so 
imparted  as  to  be  designedly  insufficient  for  salvation  ?  Plainly  there  is 
Dooe,  except  that  we  can  see  no  end  at  all  for  giving  insufficient  grace; 
a  circumstance  which  would  only  serve  to  render  still  more  perplexing 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Divine  administration.  It  has  no  end 
of  mercy,  and  none  of  justice ;  nor,  as  far  as  can  be  perceived,  of  wis- 
dom* Not  of  fliercy,  for  it  effects  nothing  merciful,  and  designs  not  to 
sfllect  it;  not  of  justieej  for  it  places  no  man  under  equitable  responsi- 
bflity ;  not  of  toudbm,  for  it  has  no  assignable  efuL  The  Scripture 
tnats  all  men  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  as  endowed  with  power, 
mC  indeed  from  themselves,  but  from  the  grace  of  Grod,  to  '*  turn  at  his 
rapffoof ;"  to  come  at  his  **  call ;"  to  embrace  his  '<  grace ;"  but  they 
IwvB  no  capaciQr  for  any  of  these  acts,  if  either  of  these  opinions  be 
tme :  and  thus  the  word  of  God  is  contradicted*  So  also  is  experience, 
b  both  cases ;  for  there  could  be  no  sense  of  guilt  for  having  rejected 
Christ,  and  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  in  the  non-elect  never  con- 
mted,  or  in  the  elect  before  conversion,  if  either  they  had  no  visitations 
of  grace  at  all ;  or  if  these  were  designedly  granted  in  an  insufficient 
Mgree. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  impartation  of  grace  to  the 
anconverted,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  enaUe  them  to  embrace  the  Gros- 
p6l,  must  be  admitted ;  and  with  this  doctrine  comes  in  that  of  a  power 
in  man  to  use,  or  to  spurn  this  heavenly  gift  and  gracious  assistance : 
in  other  words,  a  power  of  willing  to  come  to  Christ,  even  when  men 
do  not  come ;  a  power  of  considering  thar  wa3r8,  and  turning  to  the 
Lord,  when  they  do  not  consider  them,  and  turn  to  him ;  a  power  of 
praying,  when  they  do  not  pray ;  and  a  power  of  believing,  when  they 
do  not  believe :  powers  all  of  grace ;  all  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart ;  but  powers  to  be  exerted  by  man,  since  it  is  man, 
and  not  God,  who  wills,  and  turns,  and  prays,  and  believes,  while  the 
influence  under  which  this  is  done  is  from  the  grace  of  God  alone. 
This  is  the  doctrine  which  is  clearly  contained  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
''Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  tremUing;  for  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  own  good  pleasure ;" 
where,  not  only  the  operation  of  God,  but  the  co-operation  of  man,  are 
diadnctly  marked ;  and  are  both  held  up  as  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  grand  result — **  salvation." 

It  will  appear,  then,  from  these  observations,  that  the  question,  <<  Who 
Dsaketh  thee  to  differ  T*  as  urged  by  Mr.  Scott  and  others  from  the 
timo  of  Calvin,  is  a  very  inapposite  one  to  their  purpose,  for^ 
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Firsty  it  is  a  questioo  which  the  apofltle  asks  with  no  leferance  to  i 
difierence  in  religious  state,  but  only  with  respect  to  gifts  and  eodov* 
meats.  Secondly,  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  no  authori^  for  such  m 
application  of  his  words,  as  is  thus  made,  in  any  other  part  of  Scriptoie. 
Thirdly,  it  cannot  be  employed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  dragged 
forth  so  often  from  its  context  and  meaning ;  for,  in  the  use  thn  issde 
of  it,  it  is  folsely  assumed,  that  the  two  men  instanced,  the  one  wko 
rejects,  and  the  other  who  embraces  the  Gospd,  are  not  each  endowed 
with  suflicient  grace  to  enable  them  to  receive  God's  gracious  oftr. 
Now  this,  we  may  again  say,  must  either  be  denied  or  affirmed*  If  it 
be  affirmed,  then  the  difference  between  the  two  men  consists,  not  wbeie 
they  place  it,  in  the  destitution  or  deficiency  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  the 
plenitude  on  the  other,  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  in  ^be  mte  of  giaoe: 
and  when  they  say,  *'Jt  is  Grod  which  maketh  them  to  difier,"  thsj  sty 
in  fact,  that  it  is  God  that  not  only  gives  sufficient  grace  to  each ;  htf 
utes  that  grace  for  them.  For  if  it  be  allowed  that  sufficient  grace  fat 
repentance  and  faith  is  given  to  each,  then  the  true  difference  betweeo 
them  is,  that  one  repents,  and  the  other  does  not  repent ;  the  ooe 
believes,  and  the  other  does  not  believe :  if^  therefore,  this  diflerenoe  ii 
to  be  attributed  to  God  directly,  then  the  act  of  repenting,  and  the  set 
of  believing,  are  both  the  acts  of  God.  If  they  hesitate  to  avow  tin, 
for  it  is  an  absurdity,  then  either  they  must  give  up  the  questioB  ai 
totally  useless  to  them,  or  else  take  the  other  side  of  the  alternative,  tint 
to  all  who  reject  the  Gospel,  sufficient  grace  to  receive  it  is  not  giveo. 
How  then  will  that  serve  them  ?  They  may  say,  it  is  true,  when  they 
take  the  man  who  embraces  the  Gospel,  <*Who  maketh  him  todifier 
but  God,  who  gives  this  sufficient  grace  to  him  1^  but  then  we  have  an 
equal  right  to  take  the  man  who  rejects  the  Gospel,  and  ask,  ^'  Who 
maketh  him  to  .differ"  from  the  man  that  embraces  it?  To  this  they 
cannot  reply  that  he  maketh  hinuelf  to  differ ;  for  that  which,  they  here 
lay  down  is,  that  he  has  either  no  grace  at  all  imparted  to  him  to  eoable 
him  to  act  as  the  other ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  no  suffi- 
cient degree  of  it  to  produce  a  true  faith ;  that  he  never  had  that  grace; 
that  he  is,  and  always  must  remain,  as  destitute  of  it  as  when  he  was 
bom.  He  does  not,  therefore,  make  himself  to  diflbr  from  the  man  who 
embraces  the  Gospel ;  for  he  has  no  power  to  imitate  his  example,  and 
to  make  himself  equal  with  him ;  and  the  only  answer  to  our  quesdoo 
is,  '*  that  it  is  God  who  maketh  him  to  differ  from  the  other,''  by  with* 
holdiilg  that^race  by  which  alone  he  could  be  prevented  from  rejecting 
the  Gospel;  and  this,  so  far  from  << settling  the  whole  controversy," 
is  the  very  point  in  debate. 

This  dilemma,  then,  will  prove,  when  examined,  but  inconvenient  to 
themselves ;  for  if  sufficiency  of  grace  be  allowed  to  the  unconverted, 
then  the  Calvinists  make  the  octe  of  grace,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  grace  itaalf 
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to  be  the  work  of  (jod  in  the  elect :  if  suffideocy  of  graoe  is  denied, 
dien  the  unbelief  and  condemnation  of  the  widied  are  not  firom  theni- 
sdres,  bat  fixmi  God.  (9)  The  fact  is,  that  this  supposed  puzzle  has 
been  always  used  ad  capkmdum ;  and  is  unworthy  so  grave  a  oontro- 
▼ersy ;  and  as  to  the  pretence,  that  the  admission  oi  a  pow^  in  man  to 
use  or  to  abuse  the  grace  of  GrOD  involves  some  merit  or  ground  of  gk>. 
lying  in  man  himself,  this  is  equally  fidlacious.  The  power  **  to  will 
and  to  do,"  is  the  sole  result  of  the  working  of  God  in  man.  All  is  of 
grace:  ^By  the  grace  of  God,**  must  every  one  say,  '^I  am  what  I 
am."  Here  is  no  dispute ;  every  good  thought,  desire,  and  tendency 
of  the  heart,  and  all  its  power  to  turn  these  to  practical  account  by 
prayer,  by  fidth,  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  through  which  new 
power  <<  to  will  and  to  do,"  new  power  to  use  grace,  as  well  as  new 
grace,  is  communicated,  Lb  of  God.  Every  good  act,  therefore,  is  the 
use  of  a  communicated  power  which  is  given  of  grace,  as  the  stretch- 
ing out  of  the  withered  hand  of  the  healed  man  was  the  use  of  the 
power  communicated  to  his  imbecility,  and  Mill  working  with  Ike  act, 
dKnigh  not  the  act  itself;  and  to  attempt  to  lay  a  ground  of  boasting 
and  self  sufiknency  in  the  oMnsted  acceptance  of  the  grace  of  Grod  by 
US ;  and  the  empowered  submission  of  our  hearts  to  it,  is  as  manifestly 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the  man,  whose  arm  was  withered, 
had  great  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
Btiiracle,  because  he  himself  stretched  out  the  invigorated  member  at  the 
command  of  Christ ;  and  because  it  was  not,  in  fact,  lifled  up  by  the 
hand  of  him  who,  in  that  act  of  faith  and  obedience,  had  healed  him. 

The  question  of  the  invincibility  of  Divine  grace,  is  a  point  to  be  in 
another  place  considered. 

Acts  xviii,  9, 10,  *<  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace , 
fiir  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt'thee ;  for  1 
have  much  people  in  Ms  city  J* 

Mr.  Scott,  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  election  is  always  present,  says, 
■*  In  this  Christ  evidently  spake  of  those  who  were  hu  by  election,  the 
gift  of  the  Father,  and  his  own  purchase ;  though,  at  that  time,  in  an 
unconverted  state."  (Nolet  in  loc.)  It  would  have  been  more  *<  evident" 
had  this  been  said  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Scott,  or 
any  thing  approadiing  to  it.  The  *<  evidence,"  we  fear,  was  all  in  Mr. 
Scott's  predisposition  of  mind ;  for  it  nowhere  else  appears.  The  ex. 
pression  is,  at  least,  capable  of  two  very  satisfactory  interpretations,  in- 
dependent of  the  theory  of  Calvinistic  election.  It  may  mean,  that  there 
many  well  disposed  and  serious  inquirers  among  the  ^  Greeks"  in 


(9)  Tbi»  Calvin  scruples  n.t  to  say,  "  The  supreme  Lord,  therefore,  by  de. 
ptimng  of  the  coiumunicatioD  V  his  light,  and  leaYing  in  darkness  those  whom 
be  has  reprobated,  ni«ka^  wav  fo-  the  arromplishinent  o^  his  own  predestina 
tkA.**  {Inwt.  lib.  iii,  e.  U-^. 
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Corinth ;  for  whea  Paul  turned  from  the  Jews,  be  ^  eotered  into  tho 
house  of  Justus,  one  that  worshipped  God."  This  man  was  a  Greek 
proselyte ;  and,  firom  various  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  plain, 
that  this  class  of  people  were  not  only  numerous,  but  generally  received 
the  Gospel  with  joy,  and  were  among  the  first  who  joined  the  primitive 
Churches.  They  manifested  their  readiness  to  receive  the  (xospel  in 
Corinth  itself  when  the  Jews  ^  opposed  and  blasphemed ;"  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  to  such  proselytes,  who  were  in  many  places  <'  a  peo> 
pie  prepared  of  the  Lord,"  reference  is  made,  when  our  Saviour* 
speaking  to  Paul  in  this  vision,  says,  ^  I  have  much  people  in  this  city." 
Suppose,  however,  he  speaks  prospectively  and  prophetically,  making 
his  foreknowledge  of  an  event  the  means  of  encouraging  the  labours  of 
his  devoted  apostle,  the  doctrine  of  election  follows  neither  from  the  fiuit 
of  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  nor  from  prophetic  declarations  grounded 
upon  it.  Even  Calvin  founds  not  election  upon  God's  foreknowledge ; 
but  upon  his  decree. 

A  few  other  passages  might  be  added,  which  are  sometimes  adduced 
as  proo6  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  **  election"  and  ^  distinguishing 
grace ;"  but  they  are  all  either  explained  by  that  view  of  Scriptural  elec- 
tion which  has  been  at  large  adduced,  or  are  of  very  obvious  interprela.# 
tion.  I  believe  that  I  have  omitted  none,  on  which  any  great  stress  is 
laid  in  the  controversy ;  and  the  reader  will  judge  how  &r  those  which 
have  been  examined  serve  to  support  those  inferencet  which  tend  to 
limit  the  universal  import  of  those  declarations  which  prove,  in  the  lite- 
ral sonse  of  the  terms,  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  ^  by  the 
grace  of  Grod,  tasted  death  for  every  man." 


CHAPTER  xrmL 

Theories  which  limit  the  Extbtiit  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

We  have,  in  the  foregoing  attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the 
redemption  of  all  mankind  against  our  Calvinistic  brethren,  taken  their 
scheme  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  understood,  without  noticing 
those  minuter  shades  with  which  the  system  has  been  varied.  In  this 
discussion,  it  is  hoped,  that  no  expression  has  hitherto  escaped  incon- 
sistent with  candour.  Doctrinal  truth  would  be  as  little  served  by  this 
as  Christian  chanty ;  nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  by  the  theologi- 
cal inquirer,  that  the  system  which  we  have  brought  under  review  has, 
in  some  of  its  branches,  always  embodied,  and  often  preserved  in  various 
parts  of  Christendom,  that  truth  which  is  vital  to  the  Church,  and  salu- 
tary to  the  souls  of  men.  It  has  numbered,  too,  among  its  votariei^ 
many  venerable  names ;  and  many  devoted  and  holy  men,  whose  writ- 

ings  often  rank  among  the  brightest  lights  of  Scriptural  criticism  and 
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practical  divinity.     We  think  the  ^peculiarities  of  their  creed  clearly 

opposed  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  fairiy  chargeable  in  argument 

vith  aD  those  consequences  we  have  deduced  from  them ;  and  which, 

were  it  necessary  to  the  discussion,  might  be  characterissed  in  still 

atronger  language.     Those  consequences,  however,  let  it  be  observed, 

we  only  exhibit  as  logical  ones.     By  many  of  this  class  of  divines  they 

are  denied ;  by  others  modified ;  and  by  a  third  party  explained  away 

to  their  own  satisfaction  by  means  of  metaphysical  and  subtle  distinc- 

tioQs.     As  logical  consequences  only  they  are,  therefore,  in  such  cases, 

fairly  to  be  charged  upon  our  opponents,  in  any  disputes  which  may 

Biise.      By  keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  the  discussion  of  these 

pisints  may  be  preserved  unfettered ;  and  candour  and  charity  sustain 

no  wound. 

We  diall  now  proceed  to  justify  the  general  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  predestination,  and  partial  redemp- 
tion,  by  adducing  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  himself,  and  of  Calvinistic 
theokigians  and  Churches ;  after  which  our  attention  may  be  directed, 
biiefly,  to  some  of  those  more  modem  modifications  of  the  system, 
which,  though  they  difi*er  not,  as  we  think,  so  materially,  from  the 
original  model  as  some  of  their  advocates  suppose,  yet  make  conces. 
ibns  not  unimportant  to  the  more  Uberal,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  only 
Scriptural  theory. 

Calvin  has  at  large  opened  his  sentiments  on  election,  in  the  third 

liook  of  his  Institutes.  (The  following  quotations  are  made  from  Allen's 

traniriation.  London,  1823.)    '*  Predestination  we  call  the  eternal  decree 

of  God  ;  by  which  he  hath  determined  in  himself  what  he  would  have 

Xo  become  of  every  individual  of  mankind.     For  they  are  not  all  created 

^rith  similar  destiny ;  but  eternal  life  is  foreordained  for  some,  and  eter. 

nal  damnation  for  others.     Every  man,  therefore,  being  creaUd  for  one 

or  other  of  these  endsy  we  say,  he  is  predestinated,  either  to  life,  or  to 

death."     Ailer  having  spoken  of  the  election  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 

uid  then  of  particular  branches  of  that  race,  he  proceeds,  ^Though  it  is 

safliciently  clear  that  God,  in  his  secret  counsel,  freely  chooses  whom  he 

will,  and  rejects  others,  his  gratuitous  election  is  but  half  displayed  till 

we  come  to  particular  individuals,  to  whom  God  not  only  oflTers  salva- 

tioD,  but  assigns  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  certainty  of  the  efiect  is 

liaUe  to  no  suspense  or  doubt."     He  sums  up  the  chapter,  in  which  he 

thus  generafly  states  the  doctrine,  in  these  words :  (chap.  21,  book  iii :) 

■'In  conformity,  therefore,  to  the  clear  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  we 

assert,  that  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  counsel,  God  hath  once  for  all 

determined  both  whom  he  would  admit  to  salvation,  and  whom  he  would 

condemn  to  destruction.     We  afiirm  that  this  counsel,  as  far  as  con. 

cems  the  elect,  is  founded  on  his  gratuitous  mercy,  totally  irrespective  of 

\tamuk  merit ;  but  that  to  those  whom  he  devotes  to  condemnation,  the 
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gate  of  life  is  dosed  by  a  just  and  irreprehensibley  but  moomprekam^ 
lie  judgment.  In  the  elect,  we  consider  calling  aa  an  evidence  of  elec- 
tion ;  and  justification  as  another  token  of  its  manifestation^  till  thej  ' 
arrive  in  glory,  which  constitutes  its  completion.  As  God  seals  his  elect 
by  vocation  and  justification,  so  by  egdudmg  the  reprobate  firoai  the 
knowledge  of  his  name,  and  sanctification  of  his  fi^nrit,  he  afibrdi  ai 
other  mdication  of  t^e  judgment  that  awaits  them.** 

In  the  commencement  of.  the  following  chapter  (book  iii,  chap.  2S,) 
he  thus  r^ects  the  notion  that  predestination  is  to  be  understood  ai 
resulting  from  Grod's  foreknowledge  of  what  would  be  the  conduct  of 
either  the  elect  or  the  reprobate.  <<  It  is  a  notion  oommoiily  eater* 
tained,  that  God,  foreseeing  what  would  be  the  respective  merits  of 
eve.y  individual,  makes  a  correspondent  distinction  between  difleieot 
persons ;  that  he  adopts  as  his  children  such  as  he  foreknows  wiU  be 
deserving  of  his  grace ;  and  devotes  to  the  damnation  of  death  othen^ 
whose  dispositions  he  sees  will  be  inclined  to  wickedness  and  impiety. 
Thus  they  not  only  obscure  election  by  covering  it  with  the  veil  of  ftie- 
knowledge,  but  pretend  that  it  originates  in  another  cause."  ConalM- 
ently  with  this,  he  a  little  feither  on  asserts,  that  election  does  not  floir 
from  holiness ;  but  holiness  firom  election.  ^  For  when  it  is  said,  tiNt 
the  faithfiil  are  elected  that  they  should  be  holy,  it  is  fiilly  implied,  tfail 
the  holiness  they  were  in  future  to  possess,  had  its  origin  in  electioiu" 
He  proceeds  to  quote  the  example  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  as  loved  and 
hated  before  they  had  done  good  or  evil,  to  show  that  the  only  reatoo 
of  election  and  reprobation  is  to  be  placed  in  God's  <<  secret  counsel'' 
He  will  not  allow  the  future  wickedness  of  the  reprobate  to  have  been 
considered  in  the  decree  of  their  rejection,  any  more  than  the  righteoos* 
ness  of  the  elect  as  influencing  their  better  fete.  ^  God  hath  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy ;  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  You  see 
how  he  (the  apostle)  attributes  both  to  the  mere  unll  of  God.  If, 
therefore,  we  can  assign  no  reason  why  he  grants  mercy  to  his  people, 
but  because  such  is  his  pleasure,  neither  shall  we  find  any  other  cause 
but  his  wUl  for  the  reprobation  of  others.  For  when  God  is  said  to 
harden,  or  show  mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  are  taught  by  this  de- 
clcuration,  to  seek  no  cause  beside  his  tril/."  (Book  iii,  chap.  22.)^ 
**  Many,  indeed,  as  if  they  wished  to  avert  odium  from  God,  admit 
election  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  that  any  one  is  reprobated.  But 
this  is  puerile  and  absurd  ;  because  election  itself  could  not  exist  with- 
out being  opposed  to  reprobation: — whom  Grod  passes  by^  he  therefbri 
reprobates ;  and  from  no  other  cause  than  his  determination  to  exclude 
them  from  the  inheritance  which  he  predestines  for  his  children."  (Book 
iii,  chap.  23.) 

This  is  the  scheme  of  predestination  as  exhilnted  by  Calvin ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  answers  which  he  is  compiled  to  give  to  objea 
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tions  did  not  unfold  to  this  great  and  acute  man  its  utter  contrariety  to 
the  testimony  of  Grod,  and  to  all  established  notions  of  equity  anx»g 
men.  To  the  objection  taken  from  justice,  he  replies,  **  They  (the  ob- 
(ectors)  inquire  by  what  right  the  Lord  is  angry  with  his  creatures  who 
had  not  provoked  him  by  any  previous  ofience ;  for  that  to  devote  to 
deairuction  whom  he  pleases,  is  more  like  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant,  than 
the  lawful  sentence  of  a  judge*  If  such  thoughts  ever  enter  into  the 
miiids  of  pious  men,  they  will  be  sufficiently  enabled  to  break  their  vio- 
teace  by  this  one  consideration,  how  exceedingly  presumptuous  it  is, 
only  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  Divine  will ;  which  is,  in  j&ct,  and 
a  justly  entitled  to  be,  the  cause  of  every  thing  that  exists.  For  if  it 
has  any  cause,  then  there  must  be  something  antecedent  on  which  it 
depends,  which  it  is  impious  to  suppose.  For  the  will  of  Grod  is  the 
highest  rule  of  justice ;  so  that  what  he  wills  must  be  considered  just, 
for  tfiis  very  reason,  because  he  wills  it."  The  evasions  are  here  curi« 
0118.  1.  He  assumes  the  very  thing  in  dispute,  that  God  has  willed  the 
deatniction  of  any  part  of  the  human  race,  **  for  no  other  cause  than 
because  he  toUls  it ;"  of  which  assumption  there  is  not  only  not  a  word 
of  proof  in  Scripture ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  Scripture  ascribes  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth  to  his  own  will,  and  not  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and 
dMfefore  contradicts  his  statement.  2.  He  pretends  that  to  assign  any 
esacje  to  the  Divine  will  is  to  suppose  something  antecedent  to,  some- 
thing above  God,  and,  therefore,  **  impious ;"  as  if  we  might  not  sup- 
pose something  m  God  to  be  the  rule  of  his  will,  not  only  without  any 
impiety,  but  with  truth  and  piety ;  as,  for  instance,  his  perfect  wisdom, 
holiness,  justice,  and  goodness :  or,  in  other  words,  to  believe  the  exer. 
ciae  of  his  will  to  flow  from  the  perfection  of  his  whde  nature  ;  a  much 
more  honouraUe  and  Scriptural  view  of  the  will  of  God  than  that  which 
sufcyects  it  to  no  rule,  even  in  the  nature  of  God  himself.  8.  When  he 
calls  the  will  of  God,  **  the  highest  rule  of  justice,"  beyond  which  we 
cannot  push  our  inquiries,  he  confounds  the  will  of  Grod,  as  a  rule  of 
justice  to  lUf  and  as  a  rule  to  himself.  This  will  is  our  rule  ;  yet  even 
then,  because  we  know  that  it  is  the  will  of  a  perfect  being ;  but  when 
Calvin  represents  mere  will  as  constituting  God's  own  rule  of  justice,  he 
riiuts  out  knowledge,  discrimination  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  holi- 
ness ;  which  is  saying  something  very  different  to  that  great  truth,  that 
God  cannot  will  any  thing  but  what  is  perfectly  just.  It  is  to  say  that 
blind  will,  will  which  has  no  respect  to  any  thing  but  itself,  is  God's 
higher  rule  of  justice ;  a  position  which,  if  presented  abstractedly,  many 
of  the  most  ultra  Calvinists  would  spurn.  4.  He  determines  the  ques- 
tion by  the  authority  of  his  own  metaphysics,  and  totally  forgets  that 
one  dictum  of  inspiration  overturns  his  whole  theory, — Grod  **  unUeth  all 
meo  to  be  saved :"  a  declaration,  which,  in  no  part  of  the  sacred  vdume, 
li  opposed  or  limited  by  any  contrary  declaration* 
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Calvia  is  not,  however,  content  thus  to  leave  the  matter ;  bul  resorts 
to  an  argument  in  which  he  has  been  generally  ibllowed  by  thoae  who 
have  adopted  his  system  with  some  mitigatioos.      **  Aa  we  are  all  cor 
nipted  by  sin,  we  must  necessarily  be  odious  to  GrOD,  and  that  not  fiwn 
tyrannical  cruelty ;  but  in  the  most  eqwUAle  esttnuUitm  of  justice.    If 
all  whom  the  Lord  predestinates  to  death  are,  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion, liable  to  the  sentence  of  death,  what  injustice  do  they  complain  of 
receiving  from  him?"     To  this  Calvin  very  fairiy  states  the  obviooi 
rejoinder  made  in  his  day ;  and  which  the  common  sense  of  tnanfciyi 
will  always  make, — '*  They  object,  were  they  not  by  the  decree  of  Gov 
antecedently  predestinated  to  that  corruption  which  is  now  stated  as  the 
cause  of  their  condemnation  ?     When  they  perish  in  their  cor^lptiol^ 
therefore,  they  only  suffer  the  punishment  of  that  misery  into  which,  b 
consequence  of  his  predestination,  Adam  fell,  and  precipitated  his  poste- 
rity with  him."     The  manner  in  which  Calvin  attempts  to  refiite  tliii 
objection,  shows  how  truly  unanswerable  it  is  upon  his  system.    **I 
confess,"  says  he,  *'  indeed,  that  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  fell,  hiftke 
Divine  toiUf  into  that  miserable  condition  in  which  they  are  now  in* 
vdved  ;  and  this  is  what  I  asserted  from  the  beginning,  that  we  mot 
always  return  at  last  to  the  tovereigH  determination  of  GMs  will ;  the 
cause  of  which  is  hidden  in  himself.     But  it  follows  not,  therefore,  thil 
God  is  liable  to  this  reproach  ;  for  we  will  answer  them  in  the  langmge 
of  Paul,  *  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  Grod  ?  Shall  the  thiag 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  f  **— 
That  is,  in  order  to  escape  the  pinch  of  the  objection,  he  assumes,  that 
St  Paul  affirms  that  God  has  <<  formed"  a  part  of  the  human  race  for 
eternal  misery  ;  and  that  by  imposing  silence  upon  them,  he  intended  to 
declare  that  this  proceeding  in  God  was  just.     Now  the  passage  may 
be  proved  from  the  context  to  mean  no  such  thing ;  but,  if  that  &iled, 
and  it  were  more  obscure  in  its  meaning  than  it  really  is,  such  an  inter- 
pretation would  be  contradicted  by  many  other  plain  texts  of  Holy  Wnt, 
of  which  Calvin  takes  no  notice.     Even  if  this  text  would  serve  the 
purpose  better,  it  gives  no  answer  to  the  objection ;  for  we  are  brought 
round  again,  as  indeed  Calvin  confesses,  to  his  former,  and  indeed  only 
argument,  that  the  whole  matter,  as  he  states  it,  is  to  be  referred  back 
to  the  Divine  will ;   which  will,  though  perfectly  curbitrary,  is,  as  he 
contends,  the  highest  rule  of  justice.      <*  I  say,  with  Augustine,  that  the 
Lord  created  those  whom  he  certainly  foreknew  would  fall  into  destruc- 
tion ;  and  that  this  was  actually  so,  because  he  willed  it ;  but  of  his 
will,  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  demand  the  reason,  which  we  are  incapable 
of  comprehending ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  that  the  Divine  will  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  controversy  with  us,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  the  highest  rule  of  justice."      Thus  he  shuts  us  out  from  pursuing 
the  argument.     When  God  places  fences  against  our  approach,  we 
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gnmty  that  we  are  bound  not  <*  to  break  through  and  gaze ;"  but  ooC 
80,  when  man,  without  authority,  usurps  this  authority,  and  warns  us  off 
from  his  own  inclosures,  as  though  we  were  trespassing  upon  the  pecu- 
liar  domains  of  Grod  himself.     Calvin's  evasion  proves  the  objectioo 
unanswerable*     For  if  all  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  mere  will  of  God  as 
to  the  destructiou  of  the  reprobate ;  if  they  were  created  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  Calvin  expressly  affirms ;  if  they  fell  into  their  corruption  in 
pursuance  of  God's  determination ;   if,  as  he  had  said  before,  <<  God 
passes  them  by,  and  reprobates  them,  from  no  other  cause  than  his 
determination  to  exclude  them  from  the  inheritance  of  his  children,^ 
why  refer  to  their  natural  corruption  at  all,  and  their  being  odious  to 
God  in  that  state,  since  the  same  reason  is  given  for  their  corruption  as 
for  their  reprobation  ? — Not  any  fault  of  theirs ;  but  the  mere  will  of 
God,  "  the  reprobation  hidden  in  his  secret  counsel,**  and  not  grounded 
00  the  Tisible  and  tangible  fact  of  their  demerit.     Thus  the  election 
taught  by  Calvin  is  not  a  choice  of  some  persons  to  peculiar  grace  from 
tbe  whole  mass,  equally  deserving  of  punishment ;  (though  this  is  a 
Bophism ;)  for,  in  that  case,  the  decree  of  reprobation  would  rest  upon 
God's  foreknowledge  of  those  passed  by  as  corrupt  and  guilty,  which 
notion  he  rejects.     ^  For  since  God  foresees  future  events  only  in  con* 
aeqoence  of  Att  decree  that  they  shaU  happen,  it  is  useless  to  contend 
about  foreknowledge,  while  it  is  evident  that  all  things  come  to  pass  rather  I 
by  ardmation  and  decree.     It  is  a  bobbiblb  decree,  I  confess ;  but  no/ 
one  can  deny  that  God  foreknew  the  future  fate  of  man  before  he  cre4 
^ted  him ;  and  that  he  did  foreknow  it,  because  it  was  appointed  by  his 
own  decree."     Agreeably  to  this,  he  repudiates  the  distinction  between 
"^nXL  and  permission.     '*  For  what  reason  shall  we  assign  for  his  permit- 
ting it,  hot  because  it  is  his  will  ?    It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  man 
tMnocnred  his  own  destruction  by  the  mere  permission,  and  without  any 
czppoMAnertf  of  Grod." 

With  this  doctrine  he  again  makes  a  singular  attempt  to  reconcile 

^he  demerit  of  men  : — "  Their  perdition  depends  on  the  Divine  predes- 

tination^in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cause  and  matter  of  it  are  found  in 

thenudces.     For  the  first  man  fell  because  the  Lord  had  determined  it 

should  so  happen.     The  reason  of  this  determination  is  unknown  to  us. 

Man,  therefore,  &lls  according  to  the  appointment  of  Divine  providence ; 

but  he  falls  b)'  his  own  fault.     The  Lord  had  a  little  before  pronounced 

every  thing  that  he  had  made  to  be  *  very  good.'    Whence,  then,  comes 

the  depravity  of  man  to  revolt  from  his  God?  Lest  it  should  be  thought  to 

come  from  creation,  God  approved  and  commended  what  had  proceeded 

fiom  himself.     By  his  own  wickedness,  therefore,  man  corrupted  the 

nature  he  had  received  pure  from  the  Lord,  and  by  his  fall  he  drew  all 

hb  posterity  with  him  to  destruction."     It  is  in  this  way  that  Calvin 

itteoipta  to  avoM  the  charge  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin.      But 
Vol.  IL  25 
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how  God  should  not  merely  permit  the  defection  of  the  first  man,  but 
appoint  it,  and  vnll  it,  and  that  his  will  shotiid  be  the  ^  neceaaity  of 
things,"  all  which  he  had  before  asserted,  and  yet  that  Deity  should  noC 
be  the  author  of  that  which  he  appointed,  willed,  and  impoeed  a  neoeg* 
tity  upon,  would  be  rather  a  delicate  inquiry.  It  is  enough  that  Calnn 
rejects  the  impious  doctrine,  and  even  though  his  principles  directly 
lead  to  it,  since  he  has  put  in  his  disclaimer,  he  is  entitled  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  charge ; — ^but  the  logical  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

In  much  the  same  manner  he  contends  that  the  necessity  of  sufming 
is  laid  upon  the  reprobate  by  the  ordination  of  (jod,  and  yet  denies  God 
to  be  the  author  of  their  sin,  since  the  corruption  of  men  was  derived 
from  Adam,  by  his  own  ^It,  and  not  from  God.  Here,  also,  ahhough 
the  difficulty  still  remains  of  conceiving  how  a  neceuitjf  of  suming 
should  be  laid  on  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  that  without  any  coun- 
teraction of  grace  in  the  case  of  the  reprobate,  and  that  this  should  be 
attributable  to  the  will  of  God  as  its  cofi^e,  while  yet  God,  in  no  sense 
injurious  to  his  perfections,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  sin,  we 
still  admit  Calvin's  disclaimer ;  but  then  he  cannot  have  the  advantage 
on  both  sides,  and  must  renounce  this  or  some  of  his  former  positions. 
He  exhorts  us  '*  rather  to  contemplate  the  evident  cause  of  condemna- 
tion, which  is  nearer  to  us,  in  the  corrupt  nature  of  roankiud,  than  search 
afler  a  hidden,  and  altogether  incomprehensible  one,  in  the  predestina- 
tion of  God."  <*For,  though,  by  the  eternal  providence  of  God,  dmui  was 
created  to  that  misery  to  which  he  is  subject,  yet  the  ground  of  it  be 
has  derived  from  himself  not  God  ;  since  he  is  thus  mined,  aoldy  in 
consequence  of  his  having  degenerated  from  the  pure  creation  of  God 
to  vicious  and  impure  depravity."  Thus,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  he 
affirms  that  men  became  reprobate  from  no  other  cause  than  **  the  will 
of  God,"  and  his  "  sovereign  determination  ;" — that  men  have  no  reason 
'*  to  expostulate  with  God,  if  they  are  predestinated  to  eternal  death, 
without  any  demerit  of  their  own,  merely  by  his  sovereign  will ;"— -and 
then,  that  the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind  is  the  emdent  and  nearer  cause 
of  condemnation ;  (which  cause,  however,  was  still  a  matter  of  **  ap. 
pointment,"  and  "  ordination,"  not  <*  permission  ;")  and  that  man  is 
**  ruined  solely  in  consequence  of  his  having  degenerated  from  the  pure 
state  in  which  God  created  him."  Now  these  propositions  manifestly 
fight  with  each  other ;  for  if  the  reason  of  reprobation  be  laid  in  man's 
corruption,  it  cannot  be  laid  in  the  mere  will  and  sovereign  determina- 
tion of  God,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  It  is  this 
offensive  doctrine  only  which  can  reconcile  them.  For  if  God  so  wills, 
and  appoints,  and  necessitates  the  depravity  of  man,  as  to  be  the  authcyr 
of  it,  then  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  saying  tiiat  the  ruin  of  the  repro- 
bate is  both  from  the  mere  will  of  God,  and  from  the  corruption  of  tiieir 

nature,  which  is  but  the  result  of  that  will.     The  one  is  then,  as  Calvio 
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states,  the  **  evident  and  nearer  cause/'  the  other  the  more  remote  and 
hidden  one ;  yet  they  have  the  same  source,  and  are  substantially  acts 
of  the  same  will.  But  if  it  be  denied  that  Grod  is,  in  any  sense,  the 
author  of  evil,  and  if  sin  is  from  man  alone,  then  is  the  "  corruption  of 
nature*'  the  eflect  of  an  independent  wiU;  and  if. this  be  the  ''real 
source,"  as  he  says,  of  men's  condemnation,  then  the  decree  of  reproba- 
tioa  rests  not  upon  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  as  its  sole  cause,  which  he 
affirms ;  but  upon  a  cause  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  first  man*  But 
as  this  is  denied,  then  the  other  must  follow*  Calvin  himself  indeed 
contends  for  the  perfect  concurrence  of  these  proximate  and  remote 
causes,  although,  in  pomt  of  fact,  to  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with 
himaelf,  he  ought  rather  to  have  called  the  mere  wiil  of  God  thb  gauss 
of  the  decree  of  reprobation,  and  the  corruption  of  man  thx  xeahs  by 
which  it  is  carried  into  effect :  language  which  he  sanctions,  and  which 
many  of  his  followers  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt. 

So  fearfully  does  this  opinion  involve  in  it  the  consequences  that  in 
sin  man  is  the  instrument,  and  God  the  actor,  that  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained, as  stated  by  Calvin,  without  this  conclusion.  For  as  two  causes 
of  reprobation  are  expressly  laid  down,  they  must  be  either  opposed  to 
each  other,  or  be  consenting.  If  they  are  opposed,  the  scheme  is  given 
up ;  if  consenting,  then  are  both  reprobation  and  human  corruption  the 
results  of  the  same  will,  the  same  decree  and  necessity.  It  would  be 
trifling  to  say  that  the  decree  does  not  influence ;  for  if  so,  it  is  no  de- 
cree  in  Calvin's  sense,  who  understands  the  decree  of  God,  as  the  fore. 
going  extracts  and  the  whole  third  book  of  his  Institutes  plainly  show, 
as  appauUing  what  shall  be,  and  by  that  appointment  making  it  necessary. 
Otherwise  he  could  not  reject  the  distinction  between  will  and  permis- 
don,  and  avow  the  sentiment  of  St.  Augustine,  **  that  the  will  of  God  is 
the  necessity  of  things ;  and  that  what  he  has  willed  will  necessarily 
cotpe  to  pass."  (Book  iii,  chap.  23,  sec.  8.)  So,  in  writing  to  Castalio, 
he  makes  the  sin  of  Adam  the  result  of  an  act  of  God.  '*  Tou  say 
Adam  fell  by  his  free  will.  I  except  against  it.  That  he  might  not 
&11,  he  stood  in  need  of  that  strength  and  constancy  with  which  God 
armeth  all  the  elect,  as  long  as  he  will  keep  them  blameless.  Whom 
God  has  elected,  he  props  up  with  an  invincible  power  unto  perseverance. 
Why  did  he  not  aflbrd  this  to  Adam,  if  he  would  have  had  him  stand  in 
his  integrity?"  (1)  And  with  this  view  of  necessity,  as  resulting  from 
the  decree  of  God,  the  immediate  followers  of  Calvin  coincide ;  the  end 
and  the  means,  as  to  the  elect,  and  as  to  the  reprobate,  are  equally  fixed 
by  the  decree ;  and  are  both  to  be  traced  to  the  appointing  and  ordain* 
ing  will  of  God*  On  such  a  scheme  it  is  therefore  worse  than  trifling 
to  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  of  justice  in  favour  of  this  assumed  Divine 
procedure,  by  alleging  the  corruption  and  guilt  of  man :  a  point  which^ 
(1)  Quoted  in  Bishop  WomacJL'f  Calvuiift  Cabinet  \3n\ocked,  ^.  ^4. 
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mdeedy  Calvin  himself,  in  fact,  gives  up  when  he  says,  ^  that  the  repro- 
bate obey  not  the  word  of  God,  when  made  known  to  them,  is  jostly 
imputed  to  the  wickedness  and  depravity  of  their  hearts,  provided  U  h 
at  the  same  time  stated^  that  they  are  abandoned  to  this  depravity,  be- 
cause they  have  been  raised  up  by  a  just,  but  vucrvkMe  judgment  of 
God,  to  (hsplay  his  glory  in  their  condemnation."  {InsL  book  iii,  chap. 
24,  sec.  14.) 

It  is  by  availing  themselves  of  these  ineffectual  struggles  of  Calvioto 
give  some  colour  of  justice  to  his  reprobating  decree,  l^  fixing  upon  die 
corruption  of  man  as  a  cause  of  reprobation,  that  some  of  his  followen 
have  endeavoured,  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  own  express  words,  to  reduce 
his  system  to  supralapsarianism.  This  was  attempted  by  Amyraldin; 
who  was  answered  by  Curcelloeus,  in  his  tract  <<  De  Jure  Dei  in  Crei^ 
turas."  This  last  writer,  partly  by  several  of  the  same  passages  we 
have  given  above  from  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  by  extracts  from  his 
other  writings,  proves  that  Calvin  did  by  no  means  conmder  man,  u 
fallen,  to  be  the  object  of  reprobation  ;  but  man  not  yet  created ;  man 
as  to  be  created,  and  so  reprobated,  under  no  consideration  in  the  Divine 
mind  of  his  fall  or  actual  guilt,  except  as  consequences  of  an  eternal  pre- 
tention of  the  persons  of  the  reprobate,  resolvable  only  into  the  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God.  The  references  he  makes  to  men  as  corrupt,  and  to 
their  corrupt  state  as  the  proximate  cause  of  their  rejection,  are  aD 
manifestly  used  to  parry  oflT  rather  than  to  answer  objections,  and  some- 
what to  soflen,  as  Curcelloeus  observes,  the  harsher  parts  of  his  system. 
And,  indeed,  for  what  reason  are  we  so  often  brought  back  to  that  un- 
failing refuge  of  Calvin  and  his  followers,  "  the  presumption  and  vkk- 
edness  of  repl3ring  against  God  ?"  For  if  reprobation  be  a  matter  of 
human  desert^  it  cannot  be  a  mystery ;  if  it  be  adequate  punishment  for 
an  adequate  fault,  there  is  no  need  to  urge  it  upon  us  to  bow  with  sob> 
mission  to  an  unexplained  sovereignty.  We  may  add,  there  is  no  need 
to  speak  of  a  remote  or  first  cause  of  reprobation,  if  the  proximaie  cause 
will  explain  the  whole  case  ;  and  that  Calvin's  continual  reference  to 
Grod's  secret  counsel,  and  tpill,  and  inscrutable  judgment^  could  have  do 
aptness  to  his  argument.  (2)    Among  English  divines,  Dr.  Twiss  has 

(9)  AmyralduB  tamen,  at  eum  infra  lapram  subatitisw  probet,  in  conatitiitnd^ 
nprobationit  objeoto,  profert  qaiedain  loca  in  quibuB  ille  eorrupUt  maMcB  meminH, 
et  hvguB  deoreti  equitatem  ab  originali  peccato  arcessit.  Sed  fmcilis  est  nw^oofio. 
Nam  Calvinua  ipse,  qua  ratione  ista  cum  iis  que  attuli  aint  coneilianda  not  dooet 
nimirum  adhibita  diatinctione  inter  propinquam  reprobationis  caasam,  qnam  reti* 
dentem  in  nobii  corruptionem  ease  yult,  et  remotam,  ques  sit  nnieam  Dei  bene- 
placitum.  Et  qoanqoam  variia  in  locis  cauaam  propinquam,  yeluti  ad  sententtc 
sun  duritiem  emolltendam  aptiorem,  magia  yideatur  urgere ;  ita  tamen  id  faeit  o^ 
non  rard  tonsilii  areanit  voluntatis  oeeulta,  judieti  inscrutabiUst  ot  aimiliam,  qoi* 
hti8  priinam  rejectionia  caoaam  solet  designarei  ibidem  aimol  meminerit.  (J^ 
Jure  Deit  &C,  eap.  x.> 
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sofficiently  defended  Calvm  from  the  charge,  as  he  esteems  it,  of  sub*  "*  ' 
lapearianism ;  and,  whatever  merit  Twiss's  own  supralapearian  creed 
may  have,  his  argument  on  this  point  is  unanswerable. 

This  then  is  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  which  was  followed  by  several 
of  die  Churches  of  the  reformation,  who  in  this  respect  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  Lutherans.  (3)  It  was  a  doctrine,  however,  un- 
known in  the  primitive  Churches;  and  may  be  ranked  among  those 
errors  which  the  pagan  philosophy  subsequently  engrailed  upon  the 
6ith  of  Christ.  (4) 

Bishop  Tomline's  <<  Refutation  of  Calvinism,'*  although  very  errone- 
ous in  some  of  its  doctrinal  views,  has  some  valuable  and  conclusive 
quotations  from  the  ancient  fathers,  proving  ''that  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Calvinism  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  maintained  in  the 
first  ages."  They  also  show  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between 
some  points  in  that  system  and  several  of  the  most  prevalent  of  the 
early  heresies.  *<  The  Manicheans  denied  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will ;  and  spoke  of  the  elect  as  persons  who  could  not  sin,  or  fail  of  sal- 
vation." The  fruitful  source  of  these  notions  was  the  Gnosticism  of 
early  times,  which  was  the  worst  part  of  the  speculative  pagan  philo- 
sophy, engrafled  on  a  corrupted  Christianity ;  and  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  fathers,  from  the  earliest  date.  In  this  system  of  affected 
and  dreaming  wisdom  it  was  assumed,  that  some  souls  were  created 
bad,  and  others  good ;  and  that  they  sprung,  therefore,  from  different 
principles,  or  creators.  Origen  contended,  in  opposition  to  these  specu- 
lations, that  all  souls  were  by  nature  of  the  same  quality ;  that  the  use 
of  the  freedom  of  will  made  the  difierences  we  see  in  practice ;  and  that 

(3)  *'  The  Reforaud  Ckwrek^  in  the  largeit  import  of  the  word,  comprisM  aU 
the  religiouB  communities  which  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of 
Borne.  In  this  sense  the  words  are  often  used  by  English  writers ;  but  haying 
been  adopted  by  the  French  CaMnists  to  describe  their  Church,  this  term  is  most 
commonly  need  on  the  continent  as  a  general  appellation  of  all  the  Churchee 
who  profess  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  About  the  year  1541,  the  Church  of  Go- 
neva  was  placed  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  under  the  direction  of  Calyin, 
where  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  talents  for  business,  soon  attracted  general 
notice.  By  degrees  his  fame  reached  to  every  part  of  Europe.  Having  prevailed 
upon  the  senate  of  Geneva  to  found  an  academy,  and  place  it  under  his  superin- 
tendence ;  and  having  filled  it  with  men,  eminent  throughout  Europe  for  their 
learning  and  Ulent,  it  became  the  favourite  resort  of  all  persons  who  leaned  to 
the  new  principles,  and  sought  religious  and  literary  instruction.  From  Ger- 
many,  Fkunce,  Italy,  England,  and  Scotland,  numbers  crowded  to  the  new  aca- 
iomy,  and  returned  from  it  to  their  native  countries,  saturated  with  the  doctrine 
of  Geneva ;  and  burning  with  xeal  to  propagate  its  creed.**  {ButUr^t  Life  of 
Gfthu.) 

(4)  This  was  the  view  of  Melancthon,  who,  in  writing  to  Peucer,  says, 
**  Lmlius  writes  to  me,  and  says,  that  the  controyersy  respecting  the  Stoical 
Fats  is  agitated  with  such  uncommon  fervour  at  Geneva,  that  one  indiridual  b 
cast  into  prison  because  ho  happened  to  difibr  from  Zeno.** 
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this  liberty  rendered  them  liable  to  reward  and  to  punishmeot ;  ascnb- 
in^  however,  this  recovered  freedom  of  the  will,  which  had  beea  lost  in 
Adam,  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  The  Platonism  which  he  mixed  up  with 
his  system  was  justly  resisted  in  the  Church ;  but  his  doctrine  of  die 
freedom  of  the  will  prevailed  generally  in  the  east*  It  was  afterward 
carried  to  a  dangerous  extent  by  Pelagius,  whose  doctrine  was  modified 
by  Cassian.  These  discussions  called  Augustine  into  a  coDtrovere^, 
which  carried  him  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  appears  to  have  xe* 
vived  the  Manichean  notions  of  his  youth  in  such  a  degree  as  gTe'*t1y  to 
tinge  many  parts  of  his  system  with  that  heresy.  He  was  a  powerfiili 
but  unsteady  writer ;  and  has  expressed  himself  so  inconsistently  as  to 
have  divided  the  opinions  of  the  Latin  Church,  where  his  authority  hti 
always  been  greatest.  He  held,  although  his  writings  afford  many  pas* 
sages  contradictory  of  the  statement,  that  <<  God,  from  the  foundatioD  of 
the  worid,  decreed  to  save  some  men,  and  to  consign  others  to  etonal 
punishment."  Notwithstanding  his  authority,  his  views  on  predestiiMu 
tion  and  grace  appear  to  have  made  no  great  impression  upon  even  the 
western  Church,  where  the  Collations  of  Cassian,  a  disciple  of  Chrj- 
sostom,  a  work  which  has  been  called  semi -Pelagian,  was  held  b  ex- 
tensive estimation ;  so  that  substantially  no  great  difierence  of  opinioo 
appeared  between  the  western  and  the  Greek  Churches,  on  these  pointBi 
for  several  centuries.  In  the  ninth  century  St.  Austin^s  doctrines  were 
revived  and  asserted  by  Goteschale,  who  was  as  absurdly  as  wickedly 
persecuted  on  that  account.  His  doctrines  were  condenmed  in  two 
councils ;  and  the  controversy  was  laid  to  rest,  until  the  subtle  questiooi 
contained  in  it  were  revived  by  the  schoolmen.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Dominicans  adopted  the  strongest  views  of  Augustine  on  predestina- 
tion and  necessity,  and  improved  upon  them ;  Scotus  and  the  Francis- 
cans took  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  has  not  yet 
been  employed  to  settle  this  point.  By  condemning  Jansenius,  however, 
while  it  has  honoured  Augustine,  that  Church,  as  Bayle  observes,  (2>tc. 
Honary,  Art.  Augustine^)  has  involved  itself  in  great  perplexities.  The 
authority  of  this  father  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was  indeed  an  advan- 
tage which  the  first  reformers  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of.  From  him 
they  supported  their  views  on  justification  by  faith  ;  and  finding  so  nnucb 
of  evangelical  truth  on  this  and  some  other  subjects  in  his  writings,  they 
were  insensibly  biassed  to  the  worst  parts  of  his  system.  Luther  re- 
covered from  this  error  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  the  Lutheran 
Churches  settled  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption.  (5)  Augustin- 

(5)  '*  It  is  pleasing,'*  says  Dr.  Copleston,  "  and  satisfactory,  to  trace  the  pio- 
grass  of  Melancthon*s  opinions  upon  the  subject.  In  the  first  dawning  of  tbe 
reformation  Le,  as  well  as  Luther,  had  been  led  into  those  metaphysical  dkeat- 
lions  which  Calvin  aflerward  moulded  into  a  system,  and  incorporate  with  bi> 
exposition  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  so  early  as  the  year  1539  he  renoaacMl 
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uniy  as  perfected  and  gyatematized  by  the  able  hand  of  Calvin,  waa 
leeehred  by  several  of  the  reformed  Churches ;  and  gave  rise  to  a  coQ- 
tmvorsy  which  has  remained  to  this  day,  though  happily  it  has  of  late 
been  conducted  with  less  tisperity.  The  system,  as  issued  by  Cahrin, 
has,  however,  undergone  various  modifications:  some  theobgians  and 
their  followers,  having  carried  out  his  principles  to  their  full  length,  so 
18  to  advocate  or  sanction  the  Antinomian  heresy  ,  while  others,  either 
to  avoid  this  fearful  result,  or  perceiving  the  discrepancy  of  the  harsher 
paitft  of  the  theory  with  the  word  of  Grod,  have  impressed  upon  it  a  more 
mitigated  aspect. 

The  three  leading  schemes  of  predestination,  prevalent  among  the 

xelbniied  Churches  previous  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  are  thus  stated  in  the 

crfebrated  Declaratioa  of  Arminius  before  the  states  of  Holland.     They 

comprehend  the  theories  generally  known  by  the  names  of  supralapsa- 

xkn  and  sublapsarian. 

^The  FiBST,  or  CreahiUtarian,  or  supralapsarian  opinion,  is,  1.  That 
God  has  absolutely  and  precisely  decreed  to  save  certain  particular  men 
by  his  mercy  on  grace ;  but  to  condemn  others  by  his  justice ;  and  to  do 
all  this,  without  having  any  regard  in  such  decree  to  righteousness  or 
■B,  obedience  or  disobedience,  which  could  possibly  exist  on  the  part  of 
one  class  of  men,  or  the  other.  2.  That  for  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
ceding  decree,  Grod  determined  to  create  Adam,  and  all  men  in  him,  in 
an  upright  state  of  original  righteousness ;  bende  which,  he  also  or- 
dained them  to  commit  sin,  that  they  might  thus  become  guilty  of  eter« 
oal  condemnation,  and  be  deprived  of  original  righteousness.  8.  That 
those  persons  whom  God  has  thus  positively  wished  to  save,  he  has 
decreed,  not  only  to  salvation,  but  also  to  the  means  which  pertain  to 
it ;  that  is,  to  conduct  and  bring  them  to  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  per* 
severance  in  that  faith  ;  and  that  he  also  leads  them  to  these  results  by 
a  grace  and  power  that  are  irresistible ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  Con 

this  error,  and  expunged  the  passagee  that  contained  it  from  the  later  edition! 
of  hie  Loci  Theologici.  Lather,  who  had  in  hii  early  life  maintained  the  same 
opiniona,  after  the  controversy  with  Erasmus  about  free  will,  never  taught  them ; 
and  although  he  did  not,  with  the  candour  of  Melancthon,  openly  retract  what 
he  had  once  written,  yet  he  bestowed  the  highest  commendations  on  the  last 
editions  of  Melanothon's  Work,  containing  this  correction.  (Prefaee  to  the  Jirgt 
wlvme  of  Luther*a  Worke^  A  D.  1546.)  He  also  scrupled  not  to  assert  publicly, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  his  creed  was  not  completely  settled : 
(Lsiir.  Bamft,  Led,  note  91  to  Sermon  ii :)  and  in  his  last  work  of  any  import- 
anee,  be  is  anxious  to  point  out  the  qualifications  with  which  all  he  had  ever 
said,  on  the  dootrine  of  absolute  necessity,  ought  to  be  received.**  *'  Vos  ergo^ 
ijiii  nunc  me  audistis,  memineritis  me  hoc  doouisse,  non  esse  inquirendum  de 
Ihidestinatione  Dei  aheeonditi,  sed  in  iilis  aequieseendum,  qua  levelantur  per 

Tocationem  et  per  ministerium  verbi Hbc  eadem  alibi  quoque  in  meit 

libris  proteelatus  sum,  et  nunc  etiam  viva  vooe  trado :  Jdeo  emm  eMemmttue,  {Op 
Tol.  vi,  p.  325.) 
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them  to  do  otherwise  than  believe,  persevere  in  fiuth,  and  be  saved 
4.  Hiat  to  those,  whom,  by  his  absolute  will,  God  has  foreordained  to 
perdition,  he  has  also  decreed  to  deny  that  grace  which  is  neoeesaiy  and 
sufficient  for  salvation ;  and  does  notj  in  reality,  confer  it  upon  them ;  to 
that  they  are  neither  placed  in  a  possible  condition,  nor  in  any  capsdfj 
of  believing,  or  of  being  saved."  (6) 

The  8scoin>  opinion  differs  from  the  former ;  but  is  still  suprabpM* 
rian.     It  is, — 

**  1.  That  God  determined  within  himself,  by  an  eternal  inmnitiUe 
decree,  to  make,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  the  smaller  portioa  oat 
of  the  genera]  mass  of  miukind,  partakers  of  his  grace  and  glory*  Bol, 
according  to  his  pleasure,  he  passed  by  the  greater  portion  of  men,  ind 
lefl  them  in  their  own  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  any  ttang  super- 
natural ;  and  did  not  communicate  to  them  that  saving  and  supematmal 
grace  by  which  their  nature,  if  it  still  retained^  its  integrity,  might  be 
strengthened ;  or  by  which,  if  it  were  corrupted,  it  might  be  restored,  for 
a  demonstration  of  his  own  liberty :  yet  afler  God  had  made  these  mea 
sinners,  and  guilty  of  death,  he  punished  them  with  death  eternal,  fer  t 
demonstration  of  his  justice." — **  As  far  as  we  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending their  scheme  of  reprobation,  it  consists  of  two  acts,  that  of  ni- 
TBRTTioN,  and  that  of  fredamnation.  Prbtbution  is  antecedent  te 
all  things,  and  to  all  causes  which  are  either  in  the  things  themselves, 
or  which  arise  out  of  them ;  that  is,  it  has  no  regard  whatever  to  aaj 
sin,  and  only  views  man  under  an  absolute  and  general  aspect.  Two 
means  are  foreordained  for  the  execution  of  the  act  of  PRETKiirnoir : 
dereliction  in  a  state  of  nature  which,  by  itself,  is  incapable  of  every 
thing  supernatural ;  and  the  non-communiciUum  of  supernatural  gracei 
by  which  their  nature,  if  in  a  state  of  integrity,  might  be  strengthenedt 
and  if  in  a  state  of  corruption,  might  be  restored.  Prbdamxation  ii 
antecedent  to  all  things ;  yet  it  does  by  no  means  exist  without  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  cause  of  damnation.  It  views  man  as  a  sinner  obnoxious 
to  damnation  in  Adam,  and  as,  on  this  account,  perishing  through  the 
necessity  of  Divine  justice." 

This  opinion  differs  from  the  first  in  this,  that  it  does  not  lay  down  the 
creation  or  the  fall  as  a  mediate  causey  foreordained  of  God  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree  of  reprobation ;  yet  this  second  kind  of  predestina- 
tion places  election,  with  regard  to  the  end,  before  the  fall,  as  also 
pretention,  or  passing  by,  which  is  the  first  part  of  reprobation.  «  But 
though  the  inventors  of  this  scheme,"  says  Arminius,  "  have  been  desirous 
of  using  the  greatest  precaution,  lest  it  might  be  concluded  from  their 

(6)  This  statement  of  the  supralapearian  and  sublapaarian  theories,  as  giTea 
by  Arminiui,  might  be  illustrated  and  verified  by  quotations  from  the  elder  C«I- 
Vinistio  divines  :  the  reader  will,  however,  find  what  is  amply  sufficient  in  thoss 
given  in  Bishop  Womaok's  Calvinlslio  Cabinet  Unlocked. 
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doctrinei  that  God  u  the  author  of  on  with  as  much  show  ofprobabiht] 
«■  k  is  deducible  from  the  first  scheme ;  yet  we  shall  discover,  that  th< 
fin  of  Adam  cannot  possiUy,  according  to  their  views,  be  considered  ii 
eny  other  manner  than  as  a  necessary  means  for  the  execution  of  tin 
preceding  decree  of  predestination.     For,  first,  it  states  that  God  detei 
mined  by  the  decree  of  reprobation  to  deny  to  man  that  grace  whicl 
was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  and  strengthening  of  his  nature,  tha 
it  might  not  be  corrupted  by  sin  ;  which  amounts  to  this,  that  God  de 
craed  not  to  bestow  that  grace  which  was  necessary  to  avoid  sin ;  am 
Amd  this  must  necessarily  follow  the  transgression  of  man,  as  proceed 
mg  from  a  law  imposed  upon  him.     The  fall  of  man  is,  therefore,  < 
ordained  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  reprobation." 
'^  2.  It  states  the  two  parts  of  reprobation  to  be  preterUion  and  pn 
Those  two  parts,  (although  the  latter  views  man  as  a  sinnei 
obnoxious  to  justice,)  are,  according  to  that  decree,  connected  tc 
^ethor  by  a  necessary  and  mutual  bandy  and  are  equally  extensive ;  ft 
whom  Grod  passed  by  in  conferring  grace,  are  likewise  damnec 
no  others  are  damned  except  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  thi 
of  preterition.     From  this,  therefore,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  si 
follows  from  the  decree  of  reprobation  or  preterition ;  be 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  might  possibly  happen,  that  a  person  wfa 
had  been  passed  by  might  not  commit  sin,  and  from  that  circumstanc 
might  not  become  liable  to  damnation.     This  second  opinion  on  prede 
tinationy  therefore,  falls  into  the  same  inconvenience  as  the  first, — tb 
making  God  the  author  of  sin."  (Declaration,) 

The  TiiiRD  opinion  is  sublapsarian  ;  in  which  man,  as  the  object  o 
predestination,  is  considered  as  fallen.  (7)  It  is  thus  epitomized  by  A 
aanius: — 

<■  Because  Grod  willed  within  himself  from  all  eternity  to  make  a  d< 
ciee  by  which  he  might  elect  certain  men  and  reprobate  the  rest,  Y 

(7)  The  question  u  to  the  object  of  the  decrees  has  gone  out,  as  Goodwin  nj 

^jDong  our  Calvinistic  brethren  into  "endless  digladiations  and  irreconeilab 

^hririons : — some  of  them  hold,  that  men  simply  and  indefinitely  considered,  a 

thb  object  of  these  decrees.    Others  contend,  that  men  connidered  as  yet  to  1 

«reftt«d,  ife  this  object.    A  third  sort  stands  up  against  both  the  former  wi 

this  notion,  that  men  considered  as  already  created,  and  made,  are  this  obje< 

A  fourth  disparageth  the  coojoctures  of  the  three  former  with  this  conceit,  th 

men  considered  as  fallen,  are  this  object.    Another  findeth  a  defect  in  the  sing] 

now  or  simplicity  of  all  the  former  opinions,  and  compoundeth  this  in  oppositi< 

to  them,  that  men  considered  both  as  to  be  created,  and  as  bring  created  ai 

as  lUlen,  together,  are  the  proper  object  of  these  troublesome  decrees.     A  six 

tort  fiimieth  us  yet  another  object*  and  this  is,  man  considered  as  snlvable,  or  cap 

bit  of  being  saved.    A  seyentb  not  liking  the  faint  complexion  of  any  of  t: 

fenner  opinions,  deliyereth  this  to  us  as  strong  and  healthful,  that  men  consider 

MdMnnaUo,  are  this  object.   Others  yet  again,  superfancying  all  the  former,  oc 

iut  men*  considered  as  ereahUt  or  possible  to  be  created,  to  be  the  object 
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viewed  and  cooBidered  the  human  race  not  only  €u  ereatedj  but  likewiR 
aa  fallen  or  corrupt;  and,  on  that  account,  obfunious  to  malediGlkm. 
Out  of  this  lapsed  and  accursed  state  God  determined  to  Ubeiate  ceiltti 
individuals,  and  freely  to  save  them  by  his  grace,  tor  a  declaration  of 
his  mercy  ;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own  just  judgment,  to  leave  the  leK 
under  malediction,  for  a  declaration  of  his  justice.  In  both  these  dM 
God  acts  without  the  least  consideration  of  repentance  and  faith  in  those 
whom  he  elects,  or  of  impenitence  and  unbehef  in  dioee  whom  he  repro^ 
bates.  This  opinion  places  the  fall  of  man,  not  as  a  means  fiweorduB. 
ed  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  predestination,  as  before  espknied; 
but  as  something  that  might  furnish  a  procarem^  or  occasion  for  (hii 
decree  of  predestination."  {Dedaration.) 

With  this  opinion,  however,  the  necevn^y  of  the  foil  is  eo  geneialty 
connected,  that  it  escapes  the  difficulties  which  environ  the  pieoediBg 
scheme  in  words  only ;  for  whether,  in  the  decree  of  predeetination, 
is  considered  as  creatable,  or  created  and  fallen,  if  a  necessity  be 
upon  any  part  of  the  race  to  sin,  and  to  be  made  miaeratile,  whedier 
from  that  which  rendered  the  fall  inevitable,  or  that  which  renderod  the 
fall  the  inevitable  means  of  corrupting  their  nature,  and  producing  entire 
moral  disabihty  without  relief^  the  condition  of  the  reprobate  leBHUOi 
substantially  the  same ;  and  the  administration  under  which  they  are 
placed,  is  equally  opposed  to  justice  as  to  grace.  For  kt  us  shut  oat 
all  these  fine  distinctions  between  acts  of  sovereignty  and  acts  of  jusliee, 
pretention  and  predamnation,  and  fully  allow  the  principle,  that  all  ire 
fallen  in  Adam,  in  what  way  can  even  the  suUapsarian  doctrine  be  sup- 
ported ?  It  has  two  objects :  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  making  God 
the  author  of  sin,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  his  dealing  with  his  crea- 
tures unjustly.  We  need  only  take  the  latter  as  necessary  to  the  nrgo- 
ment,  and  show  how  utterly  they  fail  to  turn  aside  this  most  fatal  objec- 
tion drawn  from  the  justice  of  the  Divine  nature  and  administration. 

It  is  an  easy  and  plausible  thing  to  say,  in  the  usual  loose  and  general 
manner  of  stating  the  sublapsarian  doctrine,  that  the  whole  race  having 
fallen  in  Adam,  and  become  justly  liable  to  eternal  death,  God  might, 
without  any  impeachment  of  his  justice,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereigo 
grace,  appoint  some  to  life  and  salvation  by  Christ,  and  leave  the  others 
to  their  deserved  punishment.  But  this  is  a  false  view  of  the  case,  built 
upon  the  false  assumption  that  the  whole  race  were  personally  and  indi- 

highly  contested  aboat.  A  ninth  party  disciple  the  world  with  this  doctrine, 
that  mon  considered  as  labiUs^  or  capable  of  falling,  are  the  olijeol;  and  wheilitr 
all  the  scattered  and  conflicting  opinions  aboat  the  objeots  of  oar  brethno^ 
decrees  of  election  and  reprobation,  are  bound  np  in  this  handle  or  not,  we  csb 
not  say.**  {Agfemtni  of  Brethren^  4^,) 

In  modem  times  these  subtile  distinctions  have  rather  fallen  into 
among  Calnnists,  and  are  reducible  to  a  much  smaller  nomber 
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vidaaOy,  in  consequQiioe  of  Adam's  fidl,  abeolutely  liable  to  eternal  death. 
Tliat  very  fact  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme,  is  easy  to 
be  refuted  on  the  clearest  authority  of  Scripture ;  while  not  a  passage 
can  be  adduced,  we  may  boldly  affim^,  which  sanctions  any  such  doc- 
fine. 

**  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  That  the  death  which  is  the  wages  or 
penalty  of  sin  extends  to  eternal  death,  we  have  before  proved.  But 
*'  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law ;"  and  in  no  other  light  is  it  repre- 
sented in  Scripture,  when  eternal  death  is  threatened  as  its  penalty,  than 
as  the  act  o^  a  rational  being  sinning  against  a  law  known  or  knowable ; 
and  as  an  act  avoidable,  and  not  forced  or  necessary. 

Taking  these  principles,  let  them  be  applied  to  the  case  before  us. 

The  scheme  of  predestination  in  question  contemplates  the  human 
race  as  fallen  in  Adam.  It  must,  therefore,  contemplate  them  either 
as  seminally  in  Adam,  not  being  yet  bom ;  or  as  to  be  actually  bom 
into  the  world. 

In  the  former  case,  the  only  actual  beings  to  be  charged  with  sin, 
**  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  were  Adam  and  Eve ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  not  being  actually  existent,  were  not  capable  of  transgress. 
ing ;  or  if  they  were,  in  a  vague  sense,  capable  of  it  by  virtue  of  the 
federal  character  of  Adam ;  yet  then  only  as  poienlialf  and  not  as  actual 
beings,  beings^  as  the  logicians  say,  in  posse^  not  in  esse.  Our  first  parents 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  eternal  death.  This  is  granted ;  and  had 
they  died  '<  m  ths  day"  they  sinned,  which,  but  for  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  mercy  and  long  suffering,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  kind 
of  probation,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  they  must  have  done,  the  humao 
race  would  have  perished  with  them,  and  the  only  conscious  sinners 
would  have  been  the  only  conscious  sufferers.  But  then  this  lays  no 
foundation  for  election  and  reprobation ; — the  whole  race  would  thus 
have  perished  without  the  vouchsafement  of  mercy  to  any* 

This  predestination  must,  therefore,  respect  the  human  race  fallen  in 
Adam,  as  to  be  bora  actually,  and  to  have  a  real  as  well  as  a  potential 
existence ;  and  the  doctrine  will  be,  that  the  race  so  contemplated  were 
made  uDconditionally  liable  to  eternal  death.  In  this  case  the  decree 
takes  effect  immediately  upon  the  fall,  and  determines  the  condition  of 
every  individual,  in  respect  to  his  being  elected  from  this  common  misery, 
or  his  being  lefl  in  it ;  and  it  rests  its  plea  of  justice  upon  the  assumed 
fact,  that  every  man  is  absolutely  liable  to  eternal  death  wholly  and  en- 
tirely  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  a  sin  to  which  he  was  not  a  consenting  party, 
because  he  was  not  in  actual  existence.  But  if  eternal  death  be  the 
**  wages  of  sin ;"  and  the  sin  which  receives  such  wages  be  the  trans- 
gression of  a  law  by  a  voluntary  agent,  (and  this  is  the  rule  as  laid  down 
by  God  himself,)  then  on  no  Scripjtural  principle  is  the  human  race  to  be 
coDsidnred  absolutely  liable  to  personal  and  conscious  eternal  death  for 
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^  sm  of  Adam ;  and  so  the  very  gnmnd  assumed  by  die  advocates  of 
this  theory  is  unfounded. 

But  perhaps  they  will  bring  into  coosideratioB  the  fiirekiiowledge  of 
actual  transgression  as  contemplated  by  the  decree,  though  this  nolioD 
is  repudiated  by  Calvin,  and  the  rigid  divines  of  his  school ;  but  we 
reply  to  this,  that  either  the  sin  of  Adam  was  a  sufficient  reason  fi»r  the 
actual  infliction  of  a  sentence  of  eternal  death  upon  his  descendanti^  or 
it  was  not  If  not,  then  no  man  will  be  punished  with  eternal  death,  ai 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  sentence  will  rest  upon  adoBl 
transgressions  alone.  If,  then,  this  be  allowed,  there  comes  in  an  im- 
portant inquiry :  Are  the  actual  transgressions  of  the  non-elect  evitabk, 
or  necessary  ?  If  the  former,  then  even  the  reprobate,  without  the  gnoe 
of  Christ,  which  tHey  cannot  have,  because  he  died  not  for  them,  vokj 
avoid  all  sin,  and  consequently  keep  the  whole  law  of  God,  and  daim, 
though  still  reprobates,  to  be  justified  by  their  woHls.  But  if  sin  be  uot. 
voidable  and  necessary  as  to  them,  in  consequence  both  of  the  comi|< 
nature  they  have  derived  from  Adam,  and  the  withholding  of  that  sancti- 
fying influence  which  can  be  imparted  only  to  the  elect,  for  whom  alone 
Christ  died,  how  are  they  to  be  proved  jusUy  liable,  on  that  account,  to 
eternal  death  1  This  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  of  sin  as  the  tninsgresnoQ 
of  the  law ;  but  then  law  is  given  only  to  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial, 
either  to  those  who,  from  their  unimpaired  powers,  are  able  to  keep  it; 
or  to  those  to  whom  is  made  the  promise  of  gracious  assistance,  upon 
their  asking  it,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  obey  the  will  of 
God ;  and  in  no  case  are  those  to  whom  God  issues  his  commands  sap 
posed  in  Scripture  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  obedience,  much  less 
liable  to  be  punished,  without  remedy,  for  not  obeying,  if  so  incapacitated. 
This  would,  indeed,  make  the  Divine  Being  a  hard  master,  *^  reaping 
where  he  has  not  sown ;"  which  is  the  language  only  of  the  "  wicked 
servant ;"  and  therefore  to  be  abhorred  by  all  good  men.  But  if  a  pomt 
so  obviously  at  variance  with  truth  and  equity  be  maintained,  the  doc- 
trine comes  to  this,  that  men  are  considered,  in  the  Divine  decree,  as 
justly  liable  to  eternal  death,  (their  actual  sins  being  foreseen,)  because 
they  have  been  placed  by  some  previous  decree,  or  higher  branch  of  the 
same  decree,  in  circumstances  which  necessitate  them  to  sin ;  a  doc- 
trine which  raises  sublapsarianism  into  supralapsarianism  itself.  This 
is  not  the  view  which  God  gives  us  of  his  own  justice ;  and  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  every  notion  of  justice  which  has  ever  obtained  among  men : 
nor  is  it  at  all  relieved  by  the  subtilty  of  Zanchius  and  others,  who  dis- 
tinguish between  being  necessitated  to  sin,  and  hemg  farced  to  sin ;  and 
argue,  that  because  in  sinning  the  reprobate  follow  the  motions  of  their 
own  will,  they  are  justly  punishable ;  though  in  this  they  fu'fil  the  pre- 
destination  of  God.  The  true  question  is,  and  it  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  such  .nerely  verbal  distinctions,  Can  the  reprobate  do   otherwise 
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than  muj  and  could  they  e^er  do  otherwiae  ?  They  an  toilUngly^  it  is 
said.  This  is  granted ;  but  could  they  ever  wUl  otherwise?  Tlie  will 
is  but  one  of  many  diseased  powers  of  the  soul.  Is  there,  as  to  them, 
any  cure  for  this  disease  of  the  will  7  According  to  this  scheme,  there 
b  not ;  and  they  toUl  from  necessity,  as  well  as  act  from  necessity ;  so 
that  the  difficulty,  though  thrown  a  step  backward,  remains  in  full 
force. 

In  support  of  their  notion,  that  the  penalty  attached  to  original  sin  is 
eternal  death,  they  allege,  it  is  true,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  all 
men  under  condenmation  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the 
first  Adam ;  and  attributes  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  rescued  from 
the  ruin,  only  to  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam.  Tliis  is  granted ; 
bttt  it  will  not  avail  to  establish  their  position,  that  the  human  race  being 
all  under  an  absolute  sentence  of  condemnation  to  eternal  deaths  almighty 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  grace,  elected  a  part  of  them  to 
salvation,  and  led  the  remainder  to  the  justice  of  their  previous  sentence. 

For,  1.  Supposing  that  the  whole  human  race  were  under  condem* 
nation  in  their  sense,  this  will  not  account  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  reject  the  Gospel.  Their  rejecting  the  Gospel  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  amdemnationf  and  never  merely  as 
an  a^ravating  cause,  as  though  they  were  under  an  irreversible  pre. 
▼ions  sentence  of  death,  and  that  this  refusal  of  the  Gospel  only  height* 
ened  a  previously  certain  and  inevitable  punishment.  An  aggravated 
cause  of  condemnation  it  is ;  but  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  rejection 
of  a  remedy^  and  an  abuse  of  mercy,  neither  of  which  could  have  any 
place  in  a  previously  fixed  condition  of  reprobation.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
true  that  <*  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,"  we  must  conclude,  that  the 
previous  state  of  condemnation  was  not  irremediable  and  unaherable,  or 
this  circumstance,  the  rejection  ''  of  the  lighi^"  or  revelation  of  mercy  in 
the  Gospel,  could  not  be  their  condemnation. 

2.  Leaving  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  v,  out  of  our  consi. 
deration  for  a  moment,  the  Scriptures  never  place  the  final  condemnn. 
tion  of  men  upon  the  ground  of  Adam's  ofience,  and  their  connection 
with  him.  Actual  sin  forms  the  ground  of  every  reproving  charge ; 
of  every  conmiination ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence at  the  day  of  judgment.  To  what  ought  we  to  refer,  as  explain. 
ing  the  true  cause  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  any  portion  of  our  race, 
but  to  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  when  that  etemak  punishment  is  to 
be  awarded  ?  Of  the  reason  of  this  proceeding,  of  the  facts  to  be  charged, 
and  of  the  sins  to  be  punished,  we  have  very  copious  information  m  the 
Scriptures ;  but  these  are  evil  works,  and  disbelief  of  the  Gospel.  No. 
where  is  it  said,  or  even  hinted  in  the  most  distant  manner,  that  men  will 
be  sentenced  to  eternal  death,  at  that  day,  either  because  of  Adam's  sin, 
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die  sm  of  Adam ;  and  so  the  very  ground  assumed  by  die  advocates  of 
this  theory  is  unfounded. 

But  perhaps  they  will  bring  into  constderation  the  foreknowledge  cf 
actual  transgression  as  contemplated  by  the  decree,  though  this  nodoo 
is  repudiated  by  Calvin,  and  the  rigid  divines  of  his  school ;  but  ire 
reply  to  this,  that  either  the  sin  of  Adam  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  te 
actual  infliction  of  a  sentence  of  eternal  death  upon  his  descendants^  or 
it  was  not.  If  not,  then  no  man  will  be  punished  with  eternal  death,  u 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  sentence  will  rest  upon  adnl 
transgressions  alone.  If,  then,  this  be  allowed,  there  comes  in  an  im- 
portant inquiry :  Are  the  actual  transgressions  of  the  non-elect  entdik, 
or  necessary  ?  If  the  former,  then  even  the  reprobate,  without  the  gnat 
of  Christ,  which  tKey  cannot  have,  because  he  died  not  for  them,  may 
avoid  all  sin,  and  consequently  keep  the  whole  law  of  Grod,  and  daifl) 
though  still  reprobates,  to  be  justified  by  their  woHls.  But  if  sin  be  not. 
voidable  and  necessary  as  to  them,  in  consequence  both  of  the  corrupt 
nature  they  have  derived  from  Adam,  and  the  withholding  of  that  sancti- 
fying influence  which  can  be  imparted  only  to  the  elect,  for  whom  alooe 
Christ  died,  how  are  they  to  be  proved  jusUy  liaUe,  on  that  account,  to 
eternal  death  ?  Thb  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  of  sin  as  the  transgresaoa 
of  the  law ;  but  then  law  is  given  only  to  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial, 
either  to  those  who,  from  their  unimpaired  powers,  are  Me  to  keep  it; 
or  to  those  to  whom  is  made  the  promise  of  gracious  assistance,  upoo 
their  asking  it,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  obey  the  will  of 
God ;  and  in  no  case  are  those  to  whom  God  issues  his  commands  sap 
posed  in  Scripture  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  obedience,  much  less 
liable  to  be  punished,  without  remedy,  for  not  obeying,  if  so  incapacitated. 
This  would,  indeed,  make  the  Divine  Being  a  hard  master,  <'  reaping 
where  he  has  not  sown ;"  which  is  the  language  only  of  the  ^  wicked 
servant ;"  and  therefore  to  be  abhorred  by  all  good  men.  But  if  a  point 
so  obviously  at  variance  with  truth  and  equity  be  maintained,  the  doc- 
trine comes  to  this,  that  men  are  considered,  in  the  Divine  decree,  as 
justly  liable  to  eternal  death,  (their  actual  sins  being  foreseen,)  because 
they  have  been  placed  by  some  previous  decree,  or  higher  branch  of  the 
same  decree,  in  circumstances  which  necessitate  them  to  sin :  a  doc- 
trine which  raises  sublapsarianism  into  supralapsarianism  itself.  This 
is  not  the  view  which  God  gives  us  of  his  own  justice ;  and  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  every  notion  of  justice  which  has  ever  obtained  among  men: 
nor  is  it  at  all  relieved  by  the  subtilty  of  Zanchius  and  others,  who  dis- 
tinguish  between  being  necessitated  to  sin,  and  being /orcei  to  sin ;  and 
argue,  that  because  in  sinning  the  reprobate  follow  the  motions  of  their 
own  will,  they  are  justly  punishable  ;  though  in  this  they  fu'fil  the  pre- 
destination of  God.  The  true  question  is,  and  it  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  such  merely  verbal  distinctions,  Can  the  reprobate  do  otherwise 
•2 
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than  m,  and  could  they  bybt  do  otherwiae  ?  They  sin  wiUinglyy  it  ia 
aaid.  Thia  is  granted ;  but  could  they  ever  wiU  otherwise  ?  Tlie  will 
18  but  one  of  many  diseaaed  powera  of  the  aouL  Is  there,  as  to  theniy 
any  cure  for  this  diseaae  of  the  will  7  According  to  thia  acheme,  there 
b  not ;  and  they  tnll  from  necessity,  aa  well  aa  act  from  necessity ;  ao 
ihBt  the  difficulty,  though  thrown  a  step  backward,  remains  in  full 
force. 

In  support  of  their  notion,  that  the  penalty  attached  to  original  ain  ia 
eternal  death,  they  allege,  it  ia  true,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  all 
men  under  condenmation  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the 
first  Adam ;  and  attributes  the  salvation  of  thoae  who  are  rescued  from 
the  ruin,  only  to  the  obedience  of  the  aecond  Adam*  Thia  is  granted  ; 
bttt  it  will  not  avail  to  establish  their  position,  that  the  human  race  being 
all  under  an  absolute  sentence  of  condemnation  to  eternal  deaths  almighty 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  grace,  elected  a  part  of  them  to 
salvation,  and  led  the  remainder  to  the  justice  of  their  previous  sentence. 

For,  1.  Supposing  that  the  whole  human  race  were  under  condem- 
nation in  their  sense,  this  will  not  account  for  the  punishment  of  thoae 
who  reject  the  Gospel.  Their  rejecting  the  Gospel  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  the  sole  cauae  of  their  condemnation^  and  never  merely  aa 
an  aggravating  cause,  as  though  they  were  under  an  irreversible  pre- 
▼iooa  sentence  of  death,  and  that  this  refusal  of  the  Gospel  only  height* 
ened  a  previously  certain  and  inevitable  puniahment.  An  aggravated 
cause  of  condemnation  it  is ;  but  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  rejection 
of  a  remedy f  and  an  abuse  of  mercy,  neither  of  which  could  have  any 
place  in  a  previously  fixed  condition  of  reprobation.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
true  that  **  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,"  we  must  conclude,  that  the 
previous  state  of  condemnation  was  not  irremediable  and  unaherable,  or 
this  circumstance,  the  rejection  <'  of  the  lights"  or  revelation  of  mercy  in 
the  Gospel,  could  not  be  their  condemnation. 

2.  Leaving  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  v,  out  of  our  consi- 
deration for  a  moment,  the  Scriptures  never  place  the  final  condemnn. 
tion  of  men  upon  the  ground  of  Adam's  ofience,  and  their  connection 
with  him.  Actual  sin  forms  the  ground  of  every  reproving  charge ; 
of  every  conunination ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence at  the  day  of  judgment.  To  what  ought  we  to  refer,  as  explain. 
ing  the  true  cause  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  any  portion  of  our  race, 
but  to  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  when  that  etemak  punishment  is  to 
be  awarded  ?  Of  the  reason  of  this  proceeding,  of  the  facts  to  be  charged, 
and  of  the  sins  to  be  punished,  we  have  very  copious  information  m  the 
Scriptures ;  but  these  are  evil  works,  and  disbelief  of  the  Gospel.  No- 
where is  it  said,  or  even  hinted  in  the  most  distant  manner,  that  men  will 
be  sentenced  to  eternal  death,  at  that  day,  either  because  of  Adam's  sin, 
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or  because  their  connecdoQ  with  Adam  made  them  inevitably  cornijp^ 
in  nature,  and  unholy  in  conduct ;  from  which  efl^cts  they  could  not 
escape,  because  God  had  from  eternity  resolved  to  deny  them  the  grace 
necessary  to  this  end. 

8.  The  true  view  of  the  apostle's  doctrine  in  Rom*  ▼,  is  to  be  asoet 
tained,  not  by  making  partial  extracts  fr^m  his  discourse ;  but  by  taking 
die  argument  entire,  and  in  all  its  parts. 

The  Calvinists  assume,  that  the  apostle  represents  what  the  penl 
condition  of  the  human  race  would  have  been  had  not  Christ  interposed 
as  our  Redeemer.  Here  is  one  of  their  great  and  leading  mistakei, 
fi>r  St.  Paul  does  not  touch  this  point.  The  Calvinist  assumes,  that  Ae 
whole  race  of  men,  but  for  the  decree  of  election,  would  not  only  bare 
come  into  actual  being,  but  have  been  actually  and  individuaDy  punidied 
for  ever ;  and,  on  this  assumption,  endeavours  to  justify  his  doctrine  of 
the  arbitrary  selection  of  a  part  of  mankind  to  grace  and  salvation,  tfie 
other  being  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  found.  Even  thn  is 
contrary  to  other  parts  of  their  own  system ;  for  the  reprobote  are  placed 
in  an  infinitely  worse  condition  than  had  they  been  merely  thus  lefl  widi- 
out  a  share  in  Christ's  redemption ;  because,  even  according  to  Calvin- 
istic  interpreters  their  condemnation  is  fearfully  aggravated ;  and  bj 
that  which  they  have  no  means  of  avoiding,  by  actual  sin  and  unb^ieC 
But  the  assumption  itself  is  wholly  imaginary.  For  the  apostle  speaks 
not  of  what  the  human  race  would  have  been,  that  is,  he  affirms  nothing 
as  to  their  penal  condition,  in  case  Christ  had  not  undertaken  the  office 
of  Redeemer ;  but  he  looks  at  their  moral  state  and  penal  condition,  as 
the  case  actually  stands :  in  other  words,  he  takes  the  state  of  man  as  it 
was  actually  established  afler  the  fall,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis. No  child  of  Adam  was  actually  bom  into  the  world  until  the  pro- 
mise of  a  Redeemer  had  been  given,  and  the  virtue  of  his  anticipated 
redemption  had  begun  to  apply  itself  to  the  case  of  the  fallen  pair ;  con- 
sequently, all  mankind  are  bom  under  a  constitution  of  mercy,  which 
actually  existed  before  their  birth.  What  the  race  would  have  been, 
had  not  the  redeeming  plan  been  brought  in,  the  Scriptures  nowhere  tell 
us,  except  that  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  **  in  the  day^  in  which 
the  first  pair  sinned,  was  the  sanction  of  the  law  under  which  they  were 
placed ;  and  it  is  great  presumption  to  assume  it  as  a  tmth,  that  they 
would  have  multiplied  their  species  only  for  eternal  destmction.  That 
the  race  would  have  been  propagated  under  an  absolute  necessity  of 
sinning,  and  of  being  made  etemaliy  miserable,  we  may  boldly  affirm  to 
be  impossible  ,*  because  it  supposes  an  administration  contradicted  by 
every  attribute  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  Gon.  What  the  actual 
state  of  the  human  race  is,  in  consequence  both  of  tlvt  fall  of  Adam  and 
of  the  mterposition  of  Christ ;  of  the  in(.uuillou  ot  tkio  efiects  of  the 

ofience  of  the  one,  and  of  the  obedience  of  the  other ;  is  the  only  point 
U 
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to  which  our  inquiries  can  go,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  argument  of  the 
apoetle  is  confined. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  an  imputation  of  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity,  independent  of  their  personal  offences ;  but  we  can  only 
ascertain  what  these  consequences  are  by  referring  to  the  apostle  him- 
self. One  of  these  consequences  is  asserted  explicitly,  and  others  are 
necessarily  implied  in  this  chapter  and  in  other  parts  of  his  writings. 
That  which  is  here  explicitly  asserted  is,  that  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  though  they  nave  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression,  that  is,  not  personally;  and  therefore  this  death  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  Adam's^transgression  alone,  and  of  our  having 
been  so  far  «  constituted  sinners"  in  him,  as  to  be  liable  to  it.  But  then 
the  death  of  which  he  Aere  speaks,  is  the  death  of  the  body ;  for  his 
aigoment,  that  **  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,"  obliges  us  to 
onderstand  him  as  speaking  of  the  visible  and  known  fact,  that  men  in 
those  ages  died  as  to  the  body,  since  he  could  not  intend  to  say  that  all 
the  generations  of  men,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  died  eternally.  The 
death  of  the  body,  then,  is  the  first  effect  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  descendants,  as  stated  in  this  chapter.  A  second  is  neces- 
luily  implied ;  a  state  of  spiritual  death, — the  being  bom  into  the  world 
with  a  corrupt  nature,  always  tending  to  actual  offence.  This  is  known 
to  be  the  apostle's  opinion,  from  other  parts  of  his  writings ;  but  that 
paaoage  in  this  chapter  in  which  it  is  necessarily  implied,  is  verse  16 : 
**  The  firee  gift  is  of  many  qfenees  unto  jnstification."  If  men  need  jus- 
tification of  "  many  ofiences ;"  if  all  men  need  this,  and  that  under  a 
dispensation  of  help  and  spiritual  healing ;  then  the  nature  which  uni- 
versally leads  to  ofiences  so  numerous  must  be  inherently  and  univer- 
sally corrupt.  A  third  consequence  is  a  eondUunud  liability  to  eternal 
death ;  for  that  state  which  makes  us  liable  to  actual  sin,  makes  us  also 
liaUe  to  actual  punishment.  But  diis  is  conditional,  not  absolute ;  for 
ance  the  apostle  makes  the  obedience  of  Christ  available  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  **  many  offences"  we  may  commit  in  consequence  of  the 
corrupt  nature  we  have  derived  from  Adam,  and  extends  this  to  all  men, 
they  can  only  perish  by  their  own  fault.  Now  beyond  these  three 
effects  we  do  not  find  that  the  apostle  carries  the  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin.  Of  unpardoned  «  offences"  eternal  death  is  the  consequence ;  but 
these  are  personal.  Of  the  sin  of  Adam,  imputed,  these  are  the  conse- 
quences,— the  death  of  the  body, — and  our  introduction  into  the  world 
with  a  nature  tending  to  actual  offences,  and  a  conditional  liability  to 
punishment.  But  both  are  connected  with  a  remedy  as  extensive  as  the 
disease.  For  the  first,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  for  the  other, 
the  healing  of  grace  and  the  promise  of  pardon,  and  thus  though  "  con- 
demnation" has  passed  upon  ** all  men"  yet  the  free  gifl  unto  justifica- 
tion  of  life  passes  upon  *<  aU  men**  also, — the  same  general  terms  being 
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oaed  by  the  apostle  in  eachcaM.  The  effects  of ''the  free  gift**  are  not 
immediate ;  the  reign  of  death  remains  till  the  resurrectioa ;  but  ^  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  and  it  is  every  man's  own  fault,  not  his 
fate,  if  his  resurrection  be  not  a  happy  one.  The  corrupt  nature 
remains  till  the  healing  is  applied  by  the  Spirit  of  Crod ;  but  it  is  pro- 
vided, and  is  actually  applied  in  the  case  of  all  those  dying  in  in&ncy, 
at  we  have  already  showed ;  (See  chapter  xviii,  p.  3 ;)  while  justificatioa 
and  regeneration  are  offered,  through  specified  means  and  conditioni^  to 
all  who  are  of  the  age  of  reason  and  choice,  and  thus  the  sentence  of 
eternal  death  may  be  reversed.  What  then  becomes  of  the  premises  in 
the  sublapsarian  theory  which  we  hav^  been  examining,  that  in  Adam 
all  men  are  absolutely  condemned  to  eternal  death  ?  Had  Christ  not 
undertaken  human  redemption,  we  have  no  proof,  no  indication  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  for  Adam's  sin  any  but  the  actually  guilty  pair  would  have 
been  doomed  to  this  condemnation ;  and  though  now  the  race  having 
become  actually  existent,  is  for  this  sin,  and  for  the  demonstration  of 
Grod's  hatred  of  sin  in  general,  involved,  through  a  federal  relation  and 
by  an  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  in  the  effects  above  mentioned ;  yet  a 
universal  remedy  is  provided. 

But  we  are  not  to  be  confined  even  to  this  view  of  the  grace  of  God, 
when  we  speak  of  actual  offences.  Here  the  case  is  even  strengthened. 
The  redemption  of  Christ  extends  not  merely  to  the  removal  of  the 
evils  laid  upon  us  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression ;  but  to 
those  which  are  the  effects  of  our  own  personal  choice— to  the  forgive- 
ness of  <<  many  offences,"  upon  our  repentance  and  faith,  however 
numerous  and  aggravated  they  may  be ; — to  the  bestowing  of  ^  abun- 
dance of  grace  and  of  the  gifl  of  righteousness ;" — and  not  merely  to 
the  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  death,  but  to  our  '*  reigning  in  life  by 
Jesus  Christ :"  so  that  *<  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound  ;  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign 
through  righteousness,  unto  eternal  life :" — which  phrase,  in  the  New 
Testament,  does  never  mean  less  than  the  glorification  of  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  believers  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  the  presence  and  enjoy, 
raent  of  the  eternal  glory  of  Christ. 

So  utterly  without  foundation  is  the  leading  assumption  in  the  sublap- 
sarian scheme,  that  the  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  finds  the 
human  race  in  a  state  of  common  and  absolute  liability  to  personal 
eternal  punishment ;  and  that  by  making  a  sovereign  selection  of  a  part 
of  mankind,  God  does  no  injustice  to  the  rest  by  passing  them  by.  The 
word  of  God  asserts  no  such  doctrine  as  the  absolute  condemnation  of 
the  race  to  eternal  death,  merely  for  Adam's  offence ;  and  if  it  did,  the 
merciful  result  of  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  declared  to  be  not  onlv  as 
extensive  as  the  evil,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  persons  so  involved ; 
but  in  '<  grace"  to  be  more  abounding.  Finally,  this  asBumpti^in  fidb 
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^ort  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  w  made ;  because  the  mere  "  passing 
by"  of  a  part*  of  the  race,  akcady,  according  to  them,  under  eternal 
condemnation,  and  which  they  contend  inflicts  no  injustice  upon  themt 
does  not  account  for  their  additionul  and  aggravated  punishment  for 
doing  what  they  had  never  the  natural  or  dispensed  power  of  avoiding, 
— breaking  God's  holy  laws,  and  rejecting  his  Gospel.  Upon  a  close 
examination  of  the  sublapsarian  scheme,  it  will  be  found,  therefore,  to 
involve  all  the  leading  difficulties  of  the  Calvimstic  theory  as  it  is  broadly 
exhibited  by  Calvin  himself.  In  both  cases  reprobation  is  grounded  on 
an  act  of  mere  will,  resting  on  no  reason :  it  rr  aspects  not  in  either,  as 
Its  primary  cause,  the  demerit  of  the  creature ;  imd  it  punishes  eternally 
without  personal  guilt,  arising  either  from  actual  sin,  or  from  the  rejec* 
lion  of  the  Gospel.  Both  unite  in  making  sin  a  necessary  result  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  God  has  placed  a  great  part  of  mankind,  which, 
by  no  efibrt  of  theirs,  can  be  avoided ;  or,  what  is  the  some  thing,  which 
they  shall  never  be  disposed  to  avoid ;  and  how  either  of  these  schemes, 
in  strict  consequence,  can  escape  the  charge  of  making  Qod  the  author 
of  sin,  which  the  synod  of  Dort  acknowledges  to  be  *<  blasphemy,"  is 
inconceivable.  For  how  docs'  it  alter  the  case  of  the  reprobate,  whe- 
ther the  fall  of  Adam  himself  was  necessitated,  or  whetlier  he  acted 
freely  ?  They^  at  least,  arc  necessitated  to  sin ;  they  come  into  the 
worid  under  a  necessitating  constitution,  which  is  tlie  result  of  on  act  to 
which  they  gave  no  consent ;  and  their  case  differs  nothing,  except  in 
circumstances  which  do  not  alter  its  essential  character,  from  that  of 
beings  immediately  created  by  God  with  a  nature  necessarily  producing 
sinful  acts,  and  to  counteract  which  there  is  no  remedy : — a  case  which 
few  have  been  bold  enough  to  suppose. 

The  different  views  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  stated  above, 
greatly  agitated  the  Protestant  world,  from  the  time  of  Calvin  to  the 
sitting  of  the  celebrated  synod  of  Dort,  whose  decisions  on  this  point, 
having  been  received  as  a  standard  by  several  Churches  and  by  many 
theologians,  may  next  be  properly  introduced ;  although,  after  what  has 
been  said,  they  call  only  for  brief  remark. 

"  The  Judgment  of  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Belgic  Churches,"  to 
which  many  divines  of  note  of  other  Reformed  Churches  were  admitted, 
'*  on  the  articles  controverted  in  the  Belgic  Churches,"  was  drawn  up  in 
Latin,  and  read  in  the  great  church  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1619 ;  and  a 
translation  into  English  of  this  "Judgment,"  with  the  synod's  "  Rejec- 
tion of  Errors,"  was  published  in  the  same  year.  {London,  printed  by 
John  BiU»)  This  translation  having  become  scarce,  or  not  being  known 
to  Mr.  Scott,  he  published  a  new  translation  in  1818,  from  which,  as 
being  in  more  modem  English,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  compared  it,  unex- 
ceptionably  faithful,  I  shall  take  the  extracts  necessary  to  exhibit  the 

synod's  decision  on  the  point  before  ns. 
Vov.  II.  26 
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Art.  1.  «  Afi  all  men  have  siimed  in  Adam,  and  hare  become  ezpoBoi 
to  the  curse  and  eternal  death,  God  would  have  done  no  injustice  to  any 
one,  if  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  whole  human  race  under  sin  and 
the  curse,  and  to  condemn  them  on  account  of  sin ;  according  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle, '  all  the  world  is  become  guilty  before  Grod,'  Rom. 
jii,  10.  *  All  have  anned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,'  23* 
and  <  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  Rom.  vi,  23." 

The  synod  here  assumes  that  all  men,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  tan, 
have  become  exposed  to  the  curse  of  <*  eternal  death  ;"  and  they  quote 
paBsages  to  prove  it,  which  manifestly  prove  nothing  to  the  p<Hnt.  Tlie 
two  first  speak  of  actual  sin ;  the  third,  of  the  wages,  or  penalty  of 
actual  sin,  as  the  context  of  each  will  show.  The  very  texts  addoeed, 
show  how  totally  at  a  loss  the  synod  was  for  any  thing  like  Scriptunl 
evidence  of  this  strange  doctrine^  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  not,  if  true,  help  tliem  through  their  difiiculties,  seeing  it  leavei 
the  punishment  of  the  reprobate  for  actual  sin  and  for  disbelief  of  the 
Grospel,  still  unaccounted  for  on  every  principle  of  justice. 

Art.  4.  "  They-  who  believe  not  the  Gospel,  on  them  the  wrath  d 
God  remaineth ;  but  those  who  receive  it,  and  embrace  the  Saviour  Jesoi 
with  a  true  and  Uving  faith,  are,  through  him,  deUvered  from  the  wiath 
of  God,  and  receive  the  gifl  of  everlasting  Ufe." 

To  tliis  there  is  nothing  to  object ;  only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
those  who  are  not  elected  to  eternal  life  out  of  the  common  mass,  are 
not,  according  to  this  article,  merely  lefl  and  passed  by ;  but  are 
brought  under  an  obUgation  of  believing  the  Gospel,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  no  '*  good  news"  to  them,  and  in  which  they  have  no  interest  at 
all ;  and  yet,  in  default  of  believing,  *^  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upoo 
them."  llius  there  is,  in  fact,  no  altomaUve  for  them.  They  c^not 
believe,  or  else  it  would  follow  that  those  reprobated  might  be  saved; 
and,  therefore,  the  wrath  of  God  ^  abideth  upon  them,"  for  no  fauU  of 
their  own.     This,  however,  the  next  article  denies. 

Art.  5.  *<  The  cause  or  fault  of  this  unbelief,  as  also  of  all  other  sin*, 
is  by  no  means  in  Grod ;  but  in  man.  But  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  salvation  by  him,  is  the  free  gift  of  God.  '  By  grace  are  ye 
saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gill  of  God,' 
Eph.  ii,  8.  In  like  manner,  <  it  is  given  to  you  to  beheve  in  Christ, 
Phil,  i,  29." 

These  passages  would  be  singular  proofs  that  the  fauU  of  unbeUef '» 
in  men  themselves,  did  not  the  next  article  explain  the  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  premises  in  the  minds  of  the  synodists.  A  much 
more  appropriate  text,  but  a  rather  difficult  one  on  their  theor}',  wouki 
have  been,  **  ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not." 

Art.  6.    -  That  some,  in  time,  have  faith  given  them  by  God,  ood 

others  have  it  not  given,  proceeds  from  his  eternal  decree  ;  for  *  hwcn 
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i«to  God  are  aUhii  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  toorld^^  Acts  xv, 
18.  According  to  which  decree,  he  gradually  soflcns  the  hearts  of  the 
elect,  however  hard,  and  he  hends  them  to  believe ;  but  the  non-elect 
be  leaves,  in  juH  judgment,  to  their  own  perversity  and  hardness. — 
And  here,  especially,  a  deep  discrimination,  at  the  same  time  both 
QKrciful  and  just ;  a  discrimination  of  men  equally  lost,  opens  itself  to 
U8 ;  or  that  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  which  is  revealed  in  the 
Word  of  God  ;  which  as  perverse,  impure,  and  unstable  persons  do  wrest 
to  their  own  destruction,  so  it  affords  ineffable  consolation  to  holy  and 
pious  souls." 

To  this  article  the  synod  appends  no  Scripture  proofs ;  which  if  the 

doctrines  it  contains  were,  as  the  synodists  say,  **  revealed  in  the  word  of 

God,"  would  not  have  been  wanting.     The  passage  which  stands  in  the 

'^t^iddle  of  the  article  could  scarcely  be  intended  as  a  proof,  since  it 

^verould  equally  apply  to  any  other  doctrine  which  does  not  shut  out  the 

dence  of  God.      The  doctrine  of  the  two  articles  just  quoted,  will 

seen  by  taking  them  together.     The  position  laid  down  is,  that  "  the 

..J^buft"  of  not  believing  the  Gospel  is  « in  man"    The  alleged  proof  of 

18,  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.     But  this  only  proves  that  the  fault 

not  believing  is  in  man,  just  as  it  allows  that  God,  the  giver  of  faith, 

willing  to  give  faith  to  those  who  have  it  not,  and  that  they  will  not 

it     In  no  other  way  can  it  prove  the  faultiness  of  man  ;  for  to 

"whai  Old  are  we  taught  that  faith  is  the  gifl  of  God  in  order  to  prove 

1he  ikult  of  not  believing  to  be  in  man,  if  God  will  not  bestow  the  gift, 

and  if  man  cannot  believe  without  such  bestowment  ?     This,  however, 

IB  precisely  what  the  synod  teaches.      It  argues,  that  faith  is  the  gifl 

of  God ;  that  it  is  only  given  to  **  Bome ;"  and  that  this  proceeds  from 

God's  ^  eternal  decree."     So  that,  by  virtue  of  this  decree,  he  gives 

&itb  to  some,  and  withholds  it  from  others,  who  are,  thereupon,  left 

without  the  power  of  believing ;  and  for  this  act  of  God,  therefore,  and 

not  for  a  fault  of  their  own,  they  arc  punished  eternally.      And  yet 

the  synod  calls  this  a  *<  just  judgment ;  affording  ineffable  consolation 

to  holy  souls,"  and  a  *^  doctrine  only  rejected  by  the  perverse  and 

impure!" 

As  we  have  already  quoted  and  conuncnted  on  the  7th  and  8th  arti- 
eles  on  election,  we  proceed  to 

Art  10.  "  Now  the  cause  of  this  gratuitous  election  is  the  sole  good 
pleasure  of  God  ;  not  consisting  in  this,  that  he  elected  into  the  condi- 
tion  of  salvation  certain  qualities  or  human  actions,  from  all  that  were 
possible ;  but  in  that,  out  of  the  common  multitude  of  sinners,  he  took 
to  himself  certain  persons  as  his  peculiar  property,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  « for  the  children  being  not  bom,  neither  having  done  any 
good  or  evil,  dec,  it  is  said  (tliat  is  to  Rebecca)  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger ;  even  as  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved ;  but  Esau  have 
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I  hated,'  Rom  ix,  11-13.  '  And  as  many  as  were  ordaiiiod  to  eternal 
life  believed/  Acts  xiii,  48." 

Tlius  the  ground  of  this  election  is  resolved  wholly  into  the  ^  good 
pleasure  of  God,"  (^st  solum  Dei  bcneplacitum,)  **  having  no  respect,  as 
to  its  BBASONy  or  cosDTnoy,  though  it  may  have  as  to  its  end,  to  any 
foreseen  faith,  obedience  of  faith,  or  any  other  good  quality  and  disposi- 
tion,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  article.  Let  us,  then,  see  how 
the  case  stands  with  the  reprobate. 

Art.  15.  «  Moreover,  Holy  Scripture  doth  illustrate  and  commend  to 
us  tliis  eternal  and  free  grace  of  our  election,  in  this  more  e^eciallyy 
that  it  doth  also  testify  all  men  not  to  be  elected ;  but  tliat  some  are 
non-elect,  or  passed  by  in  the  eternal  election  of  God :  whom,  truly, 
God,  from  most  free,  just,  irreprchonsible,  and  immutable  good  pleasure, 
decreed  to  leave  in  the  common  misery  into  which  they  had,  by  their  own 
fault,  cast  themselves,  and  not  to  bestow  on  them  living  faith,  and  the 
grace  of  conversion  ;  but  having  lefl  them  in  their  own  ways,  and  under 
just  judgment,  at  length,  not  only  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  but  alio 
of  all  their  other  sins,  to  condemn,  and  eternally  punish  them  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  own  justice.  And  tliis  is  the  decree  of  reprcbaikm 
which  determines  that  God  is  in  no  wise  the  author  of  sin ;  (which,  to  be 
thought  of^  is  blasphemy ;)  but  a  tremendous,  irreprehensible,  just  Judge 
and  avenger." 

Thus  we  hear  the  synodists  confessing,  in  the  same  breath  in  which 
they  plausibly  represent  reprobation  as  a  mere  passing  by  and  leaving 
men  ^  in  the  common  misery,^*  that  the  reprobate  are  punishable  for  their 
*'  unbelief  and  other  sins,"  and  so  this  decree  imports,  therefore,  much 
more  than  leaving  men  in  the  '^common  misery.^*  For  this  '< common 
misery"  can  mean  no  more  than  the  misery  common  to  all  mankind  by  the 
sin  of  Adam,  into  which  his  fall  plunged  the  elect,  as  well  as  the  repro- 
bate ;  and  to  be  *<  lefV^  in  it,  must  bo  understood  of  being  lefl  to  the  sole 
consequences  of  that  offence.  Now,  were  it  even  to  be  conceded  that 
these  consequences  extend  to  personal  and  conscious  eternal  punishment^ 
which  has  been  disproved ;  yet,  even  then,  their  decree  has  a  much 
more  fonnidablo  aspect,  terrible  and  repulsive  as  this  alone  would  be. 
For  we  are  expressly  told,  that  God  not  only  **  decreed  to  leave  them  in 
this  misery,"  but  <<  not  to  bestow  on  them  living  faith,  and  the  grace  of 
conversion ;"  and  then  to  condemn,  and  eternally  punish  them,  *'  on  ac- 
count of  their  unbelief,"  which  by  their  own  showing,  these  reprobates 
could  not  avoid;  and  for  <<all  their  other  sins,"  which  they  could  not  but 
commit,  since  it  was  "  decreed"  to  deny  to  them  "  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion." Thus  the  case  of  tlie  reprobate  is  deeply  aggravated,  beyond 
what  it  could  have  been  if  thev  had  been  nicrclv  "  lefl  in  the  common 
misery ;"  and  the  synod  and  its  followers  have,  therefore,  the  task  of 
showing,  how  the  punishing  of  men  for  what  thev  never  could  avoid,  and 
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which,  it  was  expressly  decreed  they  never  should  aToid,  ^  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  justice''  of  almighty  God. 

From  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen  how  little  reason  Mr.  Scott 
had  to  reprove  Dr.  Heylin  with  **  bearing  false  witness  against  his 
neighbour,"  (iS»cott'.t  Trandation  of  the  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dot% 
p.  120,)  on  account  of  having  given  a  summary  of  the  eighteen  articles 
of  the  synod,  on  predestination,  in  the  following  words : — "  That  God, 
by  an  absolute  decree,  hath  elected  to  salvation  a  very  small  number 
of  men,  without  any  regard  to  their  faith  and  obedience  whatsoever ;  and 
secluded  from  saving  grace  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  appointed  them 
by  the  same  decree  to  eternal  damnation,  without  any  regard  to  their 
infidelity  and  impenitency."  Whether  Mr.  Scott  understood  this  con- 
troversy  or  not.  Dr.  Heylin  shows,  by  this  summary,  that  he  neither 
misapprehended  it,  nor  bore  <*  false  witness  against  his  neighbour,"  in 
80  stating  it;  for  as  to  the  stir  made  about  his  rendering  <<  tntdtitufb"  a 
very  small  number,  this  verbal  inaccuracy  affects  not  the  merits  of  the 
doctrine ;  and  neither  the  synodists,  nor  any  of  their  followers,  ever 
allowed  the  elect  to  be  a  very  great  number.  The  number,  less  or 
more,  alters  not  the  doctrine.  With  respect  to  the  elect,  the  synod 
confesses,  that  the  decree  of  election  has  no  regard,  as  a  cause,  to  faitli 
and  obedience  foreseen  in  the  persons  so  elected ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  reprobate,  although  it  is  not  so  explicit  in  asserting  that  the  decree 
of  reprobation  has  no  regard  to  tlieir  infidelity  and  impenitency,  the 
foregoing  extracts  cannot  possibly  be  interpreted  into  any  other  mean- 
ing.  For  it  is  manifestly  in  vain  for  the  synodists  to  attempt,  in  the 
15th  article,  to  gloss  over  the  doctrine,  by  saying  that  men  '<  cast  them- 
smiles  into  the  common  misery  by  their  otcnfcwiU"  when  they  only  mean 
that  they  were  cast  into  it  by  Adam  and  by  his  fault.  If  they  intended 
to  ground  tiieir  decree  of  reprobation  on  foresight  of  the  personal  offences 
of  the  reprobate,  they  would  have  said  this  in  so  many  words;  but  the 
materials  of  which  the  synod  was  composed  forbade  such  a  declaration ; 
and  they  themselves,  in  the  '<  Rejection  of  Errors,"  appended  to  their 
chapter  ^*  De  divina  PrcRdestinaiione,^^  place  in  this  list  "  the  errors  of 
those  who  teach  that  God  has  not  decreed,  from  his  own  mere  just  wiU, 
to  leave  any  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  in  the  common  state  of  sin  and 
damnati(Ni,  or  to  pass  them  by  in  the  communication  of  grace  necessary 
to  faith  and  conversion  ;"  quoting  as  a  proof  of  this  dogma,  <<  He  hath 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,'' 
and  giving  no  intimation  that  they  understand  this  passage  in  any  other 
sense  than  CtUvin  and  his  immediate  followers  have  uniformly  affixed  to 
it  What  Dr.  Heylin  has  said  is  here,  then,  abundantly  established ; 
fer  if  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  to  be  referred  to  God's  "  mere  will," 
and  if  its  operation  is  to  leave  the  reprobate  <*tii  the  fall  ofAdam,^  and 
**  to  pass  them  by  in  that  communicatioB  of  grace  which  is  necessary  to 
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faith  and  conversion,"  the  decree  itself  is  that  which  prevents  both  pern, 
tence  and  faith,  and  stands  upon  some  other  ground  than  the  personal 
infidelity  and  impcnitency  of  the  reprobate,  and  cannot  have  ''any 
regard"  to  either,  except  as  a  part  of  its  own  dread  consequences:  a 
view  of  the  matter  which   the  supralapsarians  would  ruadily  adnut 
How  their  doctrine,  so  stated  by  themselves,  could  give  the  synod  any 
reason  to  complain,  as  they  do  in  their  conclusion,  that  they  were  slan- 
dered by  their  enemies  when  they  were  charged  with  teaching,  **  that 
God,  by  the  bare  and  mere  determination  of  his  will,  without  any 
respect  of  the  sin  of  <my  man,  predestinated  and  created  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  to  eternal  damnation,"  will  not  be  very  obvious;  or 
why  they  should  startle  at  the  same  doctrine  in  one  dress  which  they 
themselves  have  but  clothed  in  another.     The  fact  is,  that  the  divtaiooi 
in  the  synod  obliged  the  leading  members,  who  were  chiefly  stout  supn- 
lapsarians,  to  qualify  their  doctrine  somewhat  in  words^  while  substaai 
tially  it  remained  the  same ;   but  what  they  lost  by  giving  up  a  few 
words  in  one  place,  they  secured  by  retaining  them  in  another,  or  by 
resorting  to  subtilties  not  obvious  to  the  commonalty.      Of  this  subdky, 
the  apparent  disclaimer  just  quoted  is  in  proof.     When  they  seem  to 
deny  that  God  reprobates  without  any  respect  to  the  sin  of  €Uiy  man,  they 
may  mean  that  he  had  respect  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  to  sin  in  Adam ; 
for  they  do  not  deny  that  they  reject  personal  sin  as  a  ground  of  repro- 
bation.    Even  when  they  appear  to  allow  that  God  had,  in  reprobatioD, 
respect  to  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  or  even  to  personal  trans- 
gression, they  never  confess  that  God  had  respect  to  sin,  in  either 
sense,  as  the  impulsive  or  meritorious  cause  of  reprobation.     But  the 
greatest  subtilty  remains  behind ;    for  the  synod  says  nothing,  in  this 
complaint  and  apparent  rejection  of  the  doctrine  charged  upon  them  by 
their  adversaries,  but  what  all  the  supralapsarian  divines  would  say.— 
These,  as  wc  have  seen,  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  decree  of  reprobation, — preterition  and  fredamnation,  the  latter 
of  which  must  always  have  respect  to  actual  sin ;  and  hence  arises 
their  distinction  between  "  destruction^  and  " damnation.''^     For  they 
say,  it  is  one  thing  to  predestinate  and  create  to  damnation,  and  another 
to  predestinate  and  create  to  destruction.     Damnation,  being  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  must  be  passed  in  consideration  of  sin ;  but  destruc- 
tion  may  be  the  act  of  a  sovereign,  and  so  inflicted  by  right  of  domi- 
nion. (8)     The  synod  would  have  disallowed  something  substantial, 

(8)  **  Non  Bolent  enim  supralapsarii  dicere  Deam  qaofldaii^md  stemara  damna- 
tionem  creasse  ot  pncdcstinassc  ;  eo  qaod  damnatio  actum  judicialem  desi^et,  ac 
proinde  peccati  moritum  prtesupponat ;  sed  malant  ati  yoco  exitii,  ad  quod  Dous, 
tanquam  absolutus  Dominua,  jus  habeat  creandi  et  destinandi  qaoaconqoe  vols- 
vrit.**  {CurcelliBus  De  Jure  Dei,  &c,  cap.  x.  See  mUq  BUhop  Womack's  CcIm» 
latic  Cabinet,  &c,  p.  394.) 
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had  diey  denied  that  God  created  any  man  to  destruction j^wiihovA 
respect  to  sin,  and  were  safe  enough  in  allowing  that  he  has  created 
none,  without  respect  to  sin,  unto  damnation.  But  among  the  errors 
on  predestination,  which  they  formally  *<  reject,"  and  which  they 
place  under  nine  distinct  heads,  thus  attempting  to  guard  the  pure  and 
orthodox  doctrine  as  to  this  point  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  thegr 
are  careful  not  to  condenm  the  supralapsarian  doctrine,  or  to  place  even 
its  highest  branches  among  the  doctrines  disavowed. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  these  topics,  is  expressed 
in  the  answers  to  the  12th  and  13th  questions  of  its  large  catechism  : 
**  God's  decrees  are  the  wise,  free,  and  holy  acts  of  the  counsel  of  his 
will ;  whereby,  from  all  eternity,  he  hath,  for  his  own  glory,  unchangeably 
foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  in  time,  especially  concerning 
angels  and  men" — "  Grod,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  out  of 
his  mere  love,  for  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace  to  be  manifested 
in  due  time,  hath  elected  some  angels  to  glory  ;  and,  in  Christ,  hath 
chosen  some  men  to  eternal  Ufe  and  the  means  thereof;  and  also,  accord- 
ing to  his  sovereign  power  and  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
(whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  favour  as  he  pleaseth,)  hath  passed 
hp  and  foreordained  the  rest  to  dishonour  and  wrath,  to  be  for  their  sm 
inflicted,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  justice." 

In  this  general  view  there  appears  a  strict  conformity  to  the  opinions  of 
Calvin,  as  before  given.  All  things  are  the  subjects  of  decree  and  pre 
ordination ;  election  and  reprobation  are  grounded  upon  the  mere  will  ot 
God ;  election  is  the  choosing  men,  not  only  to  salvation,  but  to  the  means 
of  salvation ;  from  which  the  reprobates  are  therefore  excluded,  a^ 
passed  by,  and  foreordained  to  wrath  ;  and  yet  though  the  "  means  of 
salvaticm"  are  never  put  within  their  reach,  this  wrath  is  inflicted  upon 
them  **for  their  sin ;"  and  to  the  praise  of  God's  justice !  The  Church 
of  Scotland  adopts,  also,  the  notion  that  decrees  of  election  and  repro- 
batioQ  extend  to  angels  as  well  as  men ;  a  pretty  certain  proof  that  the 
firamers  of  this  catechism  were  not  sublapsarians,  for  as  to  angels,  thera 
could  be  no  election  out  of  k^^  common  misery ;"  and  with  Calvin,  there- 
fore, they  choose  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  and  will  of 
Gov. — *<The  angels  who  stood  in  their  integrity,  Paul  calls  elect ;  if  their 
constancy  rested  on  the  Divine  pleasure,  the  defection  of  others  argues 
their  having  been  forsaken :  (direlectos,)  a  fact,  for  which  no  other  cause 
can  be  assigned,  than  the  reprobation  hidden  in  the  secret  counsel  of 
God." 

The  ancient  Church  of  the  Vaudois,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  have 
a  confession  of  faidi,  bearing  date  A.  D.  1120 ;  and  which,  probably, 
transmits  the  opinions  of  much  more  ancient  times.  The  only  article 
which  bears  upon  the  extent  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  drawn  up,  as  might 
be  expected  in  an  age  of  the  Church  when  it  was  received,  as  a  matter 
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almost  w«ntirely  undisputed,  that  Christ  died  for  the  salvatioa  of  the  whole 
world.  Art.  8.  ^  Christ  is  our  life,  truth,  peace,  and  righteomoesi ; 
also  our  pastor,  advocate,  sacrifice,  and  priest,  who  died  for  the  salvi. 
tion  of  all  those  that  helieve,  and  is  risen  again  for  our  justificatioai'*     ' 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  published  by  the  Churches  of  Piedmont  m 
1655,  bears  a  different  character.  In  the  year  1630,  a  plague  which 
was  introduced  from  France  into  these  valleys,  swept  off  all  the  minis- 
ters but  tfcOf  and  with  them  ended  the  race  of  their  ancient  barbes,  or 
pastors.  (See  *'  Historical  Defence^  4^,  of  the  Waldenses^^  by  SMs,) 
The  Vaudois  were  then  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  reformed 
Churches  of  France  .and  Greneva  for  a  supply  of  ministers;  xmd  with 
them  came  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  in  an  authorized  form.  It  was  thin 
embodied  in  the  Confession  of  1655.  Art.  11.  "  God  saves  from  cor- 
ruption and  condemnation  those  whom  he  has  chosen  from  the  foundt- 
tion  of  the  world,  not  for  any  disposition,  faith,  or  holiness,  that  be 
foresaw  in  them,  but  of  his  mere  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  :  pasting 
by  all  the  rest,  according  to  the  irrepreJiensible  reason  of  his  fm 
triU  and  justice"  The  last  'clause  is  es^pressed  in  the  very  words  of 
Calvin. 

The  12th  article  in  the  Confession  of  the  French  Churches,  1558,  is, 
in  substance,  Calvinistic,  though  brief  and  guarded  in  expression.  '^  We 
believe,  that  out  of  this  general  corruption  and  condemnation  in  which 
all  men  are  plunged,  God  doth  deUver  them  whom  he  hath,  in  his  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable  counsel,  chosen  of  his  mere  goodness  and  mercy, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  any  consideration  of  their  works, 
leaving  the  rest  in  their  sins,  and  damnable  estate,  that  he  may  show 
forth  in  them  his  justice,  as,  in  the  elect,  he  doth  most  illustriously 
declare  the  riches  of  his  mercy.  For  one  is  not  better  than  another, 
until  such  time  as  God  doth  make  the  difference,  according  to  his  un- 
changeable purpose  which  he  hath  determined  in  Jesus  Christ  before 
the  creation  of  the  world."  {Quick's  *«  Synodicon  in  Gallia  BeformaUu^') 
TTiis  confession  was  drawn  up  by  Calvin  himself,  though  not  in  language 
80  strong  as  he  usually  employs ;  which,  perhaps,  indicates  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  pastors  were  inclined  to  the  sublapsarian  theory,  and 
did  not,  in  every  point,  coincide  with  their  great  master. 

The  Westminster  Confession  gives  the  sentiments  both  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Churches,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  (9)  Chapter  iii 
treats  of  the  predestination. 

<'  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men 

• 

(9)  Tho  title  of  it  is,  "  The  Confession  of  Faith  a||rreed  upon  by  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster,  with  the  assistance  of  Commissioners  from  ths 
Church  of  Scotland.**  The  date  of  the  ordinance  for  convening  this  aseemMy  is 
1613.  The  Confession  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Chnreh  of 
BcoU&nd  in  1647 


it 
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and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained 
to  everlasting  death.  These  angels  and  men  thus  predestinated  and 
foreordained,  are  particularly,  and  unchangeably  designed;  and  their 
number  is  so  certain  and  definite^  that  it  cannot  either  be  increased  or 
diminished.  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  Gk>d, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and 
immutaUe  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will, 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace 
and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  and  good  works,  or  perseverance 
in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature  as  conditions  or 
causes  moving  him  thereunto ;  and  all  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace. 
As  Grod  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal 
and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the  means  thereunto. 
Wherefore,  they  who  are  elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by 
Christ ;  are  efiectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  working  in 
due  season ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by  his  power, 
through  faith  unto  salvation  ;  neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  CJuisly 
efiectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect 
only.  Hie  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable 
eounsd  of  Ms  own  totS,  whereby  he  extenddth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  he 
pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass 
hyf  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  iHe 
praise  of  his  glorious  justice." 

Here  we  have  no  attempts  at  qualification  afler  the  example  of  the 
synod  of  Dort ;  but  the  whole  is  conformed  to  the  higher  and  most  un- 
mitigated parts  of  the  Institutes  of  CalWn.  By  the  side  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Confession,  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England  must 
appear  exceedingly  moderate ;  and,  as  to  Ckdvinistic  predeslinalion,  to 
say  the  least,  equivocal.  It  never  gave  satisfaction  to  the  followers  of 
Calvin,  who  had  put  his  stronger  impress  upon  the  Augustinism  which 
floated  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  divines  of  the  reformation,  who  gene- 
rally, as  appears  from  the  earliest  Protestant  confessions  and  catechisms, 
(1)  thought  fit  to  recommend  that  either  these  points  should  not  be 
touched  at  all,  or  so  speak  of  them  as  to  admit  great  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, and  that,  probably,  in  charitable  respect  to  the  varying  opinions 
of  the  theologians  and  Churches  of  the  day.  It  is  of  the  perfected  form 
of  Calvinism  that  Arminius  speaks,  when  he  says,  "  It  neither  agrees 

(1)  Tlie  Augsburg  Confession  says,  "  Non  est  hie  opus  disputationibus  de 
pnedevtinatione  et  siniilibus.  Nam  promissio  est  universalis  et  nihtl  detrahit 
operibus,  sed  exsuscitat  ad  fidem  et  vere  bona  opora.** — Act  20.  And  the  Saxon 
ConfeMion  is  equally  indifferent  to  the  subject.  **Non  addinius  hie  qusBstiones 
de  prcdestiiiatione  seu  do  olectioue ;  sed  doducimus  omnes  loetores  ad  verbum  Dei, 
•t  jabemui  ut  yoluntatem  Doi  verbo  ipsius  discant  sicut  JEtemus  Pater  ezpressa 
voM  luneipit,  hunc  auditeJ"  {Art.  de  Remiss*  Pece.) 
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nor  corresponds  with  the  harmony  of  those  confessions  which  were  pub- 
lished together  in  one  volume  at  Geneva,  in  the  name-  of  the  reformed 
and  Protestant  Churches.  If  that  harmony  of  confessions  he  foithfuDy 
consulted,  it  will  appear,  that  many  of  them  do  not  speak  in  the  same 
manner  concerning  predestination ;  that  some  of  them  only  incidentaDr 
mention  it,  and  that  they  evidently  never  once  touch  upon  tfaoff 
heads  of  the  doctrine  which  are  now  in  great  repute,  and  particnlarty 
urged  in  the  preceding  scheme  of  predestination.  The  confessions  of 
Bohemia,  England,  and  Wirtemhurg,  and  the  first  Helvetian  ConfesBioD. 
and  that  of  the  four  cities  of  Strasburgh,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and 
Lindau,  make  no  mention  of  this  predestination :  those  of  Bade  and 
Saxony  only  take  a  very  cursory  notice  of  it  in  three  words.  'Dxf 
Augustan  Confession  speaks  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  tbr 
Genevan  editors  to  think  that  some  annotation  was  necessary  on  their 
part  to  give  us  a  previous  warning.  The  last  of  the  Helvetian  Cooi» 
sions,  to  which  a  great  portion  of  the  reformed  Churches  have  expressed 
their  assent,  likewise  speaks  of  it  in  such  a  strain  as  makes  me  very 
desirous  to  see  what  method  can  possibly  be  adopted  to  give  it  any  accord- 
ance with  that  doctrine  of  the  predestination  which  I  have  stated.  WiA- 
out  the  least  contention  or  cavilling  it  may  be  very  properly  made  a 
Buliject  of  doubt,  whethoi  this  doctrine  agrees  with  the  Belgic  Con- 
fession and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism."  {JVicJioTs  Works  of  Armhum, 
vol.  i,  p.  557.) 

I  have  given  these  extracts  to  show  that  nothing  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion has  been  assumed  as  Calvinism,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  tb^ 
writings  of  the  founder  of  the  system,  and  in  the  confessions  and  creedf 
of  Churches  which  professedly  admitted  his  doctrine. 

With  respect  to  modifications  of  this  system,  the  sublapsarian  theory 
has  been  already  considered  and  shown  to  be  substantiaijy  the  same  v 
the  system  which  it  professes  to  mitigate  and  improve.  We  may  bcw 
adduce  another  modified  theory ;  but  shall,  upon  examination,  find  it 
but  little,  if  at  all,  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  those  objections  which 
have  been  stated  to  the  various  shades  of  the  predestinating  scheme 
already  noticed. 

That  scheme  is  in  England  usuaUy  called  Baxterianism,  from  the 

celebrated  Baxter,  who  advocated  it  in  his  Treatise  of  Universal  JB^ 

dempticm,  and  in  his  Meihodus  TheoioguB,     He  was,  however,  in  tfai> 

theory  but  the  disciple  of  certain  divines  of  the  French  Protestant 

Church,  whose  opinions  created  many  dissensions  abroad,  and  produced 

80  much  warmth  of  opposition  from  the  Calvinistic  party,  that  they  were 

obliged  first  to  engage  in  the  hopeless  attempt  of  softening  down  the 

harsher  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  order 

to  keep  themselves  in  countenance  ;  then  to  attack  the  Arminians  with 

asperity,  in  order  to  purge  themselves  of  the  suspicion  of  entire  heCero* 
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dozy  in  a  CalviniBtic  Church ;  and,  finally,  to  withdnw  from  the  con* 
test  The  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  France  was,  however,  raudi 
mitigated  in  subsequent  times  by  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  these 
theologians;  a  result  which  also  has  followed  in  England  from  the 
labours  of  Baxter,  who,  though  he  formed  no  separate  school,  has  had 
Dumeious  followers  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  this  country.  The 
real  author  of  the  scheme,  at  least,  in  a  systematized  form,  was  Cameso, 
who  taught  divinity  at  Saumur,  and  it  was  unfolded  and  defended  by 
his  disciple  Amyraldus,  to  whom  Curcelteus  replied  in  the  work  from 
which  I  have  above  made  some  quotations.  Baxter  says,  in  his  preface 
to  his  SainU^  Rest,  "  The  middle  way  which  Camero,  Crocius,  Mar- 
tinius,  Amyraldus,  Davenant,  with  all  the  divines  of  Britain  and  Bremen, 
in  the  synod  of  Dort  go,  I  think  is  nearest  the  truth  of  any  that  I  know 
who  have  written  on  these  points."  (2)  This  system  he  laboured  pow- 
erfiilly  to  defend,  and  his  works  on  this  subject,  although  his  system  is 
often  spoken  o^  being  but  little  known  to  the  general  reader,  the  following 
ezhibiticxi  of  this  scheme,  from  his  work  entitled  **  Universal  Redemp* 
don,"  may  be  acceptable.  It  makes  great  concessions  to  that  view  of 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  which  we  have  attempted  to  establish  ;  but,  for 
want  of  going  another  step,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inconsistent  theory 
to  which  the  varied  attempts  to  modify  Calvinism  have  given  rise.  Bax- 
ter  first  difiers  from  the  majority  of  Calvimsts,  though  not  from  all,  in 
his  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfieiction. 

^  Christ's  sufierings  were  not  a  fa^Uing  of  the  law^s  threaieningy 
^though  he  bore  its  curse  tnateriaUy;)  but  a  satisfaction  for  our  nd 
fvySHng  the  precept^  and  to  prevent  God's  'fulfilling  the  threatenifig 
on  us." 

^  Christ  paid  not,  therefore,  the  tc2em,  but  the  tanhindem,  or  ^sgutva- 
lau ;  not  the  very  debt  which  we  owed  and  the  law  required,  but  the 
tabte ;  (else  it  were  not  strictly  satisfaction,  which  is  redditio  {Bquivdlen* 
(iff :)  and  (it  being  improperly  called  the  paying  of  a  debt,  but  properly  a 
wsfftringfoT  the  gttUty)  the  idem  is  nothing  but  supplicium  delinquentis. 
In  criminals,  dum  alius  solvet  sirmd  alvud  sdvitur.  The  law  knoweth 
DO  vicarius  p^mus ;  though  the  law  maker  may  admit  it,  as  he  is  aboioe 
huD ;  else  there  were  no  place  for  pardon,  if  the  proper  debt  be  paid 
■nd  the  law  not  rdaxed  hui  fulJUkd.*^ 

"  Christ  did  neither  obey  nor  suffer  in  any  man's  stead,  by  a  strict,  pro- 
per  representation  of  his  person  in  point  of  law ;  so  as  that  the  law  should 
lake  it  as  done  or  suffered  by  the  party  himself     But  only  as  a  Hard 

(9)  Of  Camero,  or  Cameron,  Amyraldaf,  Carcelleus,  and  the  controyergy  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  see  an  interesting  account  in  Nichol's  Arminiaiij<m 
tad  Calyiniam  Compared,  vol  i,  appendix  o ;  a  work  of  elaborate  research,  and 
■hoonding  with  the  most  curious  information  as  to  the  opinions  and  history  of 
times. 
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person   as  a  mediator^  he  voluntarily  bore  what  else  the  ainnef  shouU 
have  borne." 

"  To  assert  the  contrary  (especially  as  to  particular  peisons  con- 
sidered in  actual  sin)  is  to  overthrow  all  Scripture  theology,  and  to  in- 
troduce all  Antinomianism ;  to  overthrow  all  possibility  of  pardon,  and 
assert  justification  before  we  sinned  or  were  bom,  and  to  make  aunebes 
to  have  satisfied  God. 

^Therefore  we  must  not  say  that  Christ  died  nostro  loco^  bo  aa  to  per- 
sonate usy  or  represent  our  persons  in  law  sense ;  but  only  to  bear  wbat 
else  we  must  have  borne."  {Unvoerscd  Redemption^  pp.  48-51.) 

This  system  explicitly  asserts,  that  Christ  made  a  satis&ction  by  bis 
death  equally  for  the  sins  of*  every  man ;  and  thus  Baxter  essentially 
differs  both  firom  the  rigid  Calvimsts,  and  also  from  the  sublapsariaos, 
who,  though  they  may  allow  that  the  reprobate  derive  some  benefits 
from  Christ's  death,  so  that  there  is  a  vague  sense  in  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  died  for  all  men,  yet  they,  of  course,  deny  to  such 
the  benefit  of  Christ's  satisiaction  or  atonement  which  Baxter  con- 
tends for. 

**  Neither  the  law,  whose  curse  Christ  bore,  nor  God,  as  the  legisla- 
tor to  be  satisfied,  did  distinguish  between  men  as  elect  and  reprobate,  or 
as  believers  and  unbehevers,  de  presenii  vd  de  futuro  ;  and  to  impose 
upon  Christ,  or  require  from  him  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  one  soit 
more  than  of  another,  but  for  mankind  in  general. 

"  God  the  Father,  and  Christ  the  Mediator,  now  dealeth  with  no  man 
upon  the  mere  rigorous  terms  of  the  first  law  ;  {obey  perfectly  and  Itoe, 
else  thou  shait  die ;)  but  giveth  to  all  much  mercy,  which,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  that  violated  law,  they  could  not  receive,  and  calleth  them 
to  repentance,  in  order  to  their  receiving  farther  mercy  offered  them. 
And  accordingly  he  will  not  judge  any  at  last  according  to  the  mere  law 
of  works,  but  as  they  have  obeyed  or  not  obeyed  his  conditions  or  tefuv 
of  grace. 

<<  It  was  not  the  sins  of  the  ekct  only^  but  of  all  mankind  faUeny  which 
lay  upon  Christ  satisfying.  And  to  assert  the  contrary,  injuriously 
diminisheth  the  honour  of  his  sufferings ;  ^and  hath  other  desperate  iii 
consequences."  {Universal  Redemption,  pp.  36,  37,  and  50.) 

The  benefits  derived  to  all  men  equally^  from  the  satisfaction  of  Christ, 
he  thus  states, — 

<<  All  mankind  immediately  upon  Christ's  satisfaction,  are  redeemed 
and  delivered  from  that  legal  necessity  of  perishing  which  they  were 
under,  (not  by  remitting  sin  or  punishment  directly  to  them,  but  by  giv- 
ing up  God's  jus  puniendi  into  Uie  hands  of  the  Redeemer  ;  nor  by  giv- 
'  Ing  any  right  directly  to  them,  but  per  meram  resultantiam  this  happy 
change  is  made  for  them  in  their  relation,  upon  the  said  remitting  of 
God's  right  and  advantage  of  justice  against  them,)  and  they  are  gpwB 
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nity  DO  plan,  and  conducts  his  own  goverament  only  as  circumstances 
aiay  arise.  But,  thai  either  the  decrees  of  God  are  fixed  and  absolute, 
or,  that  Grod  can  have  no  plan  of  government  if  that  be  denied,  is  the 
veiy  alternative  to  be  proved,  the  matter  ¥rhich  is  in  debate.  It  becomes 
neoesiary,  therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  fix  the  sense  of 
the  fiivourite  term  '<  decrees,"  and  for  this  we  have  no  sound  guide  but 
the  H<^y  Scriptures^  which,  as  to  what  relates  to  man's  salvation  at 
least,  contain  the  only  exposition  of  the  purposes  of  God. 

The  term  "decree''  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
k  is  taken  in  the  theology  of  the  Calvinists.  It  is  properly  a  legislative 
or  judicial  term,  importing  the  solenm  decision  of  a  court,  and  was  adopted 
into  that  system,  probably,  because  of  the  absolute  meaning  it  conveys, 
which  quality  of  absoluteness  is,  in  fact,  the  point  debated.  The  ^pur- 
fiofs"  and  **  ctmnseT  of  God  are  the  Scriptural  terms  applicable  to  this 
mlject ;  one  of  which,  "  counsel"  expresses  an  act  of  wisdom,  and  the 
other  necessarily  implies  it,  as  it  is  the  "purpose^*  design,  or  determina* 
tioD  of  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection,  who  can  purpose,  design,  will,  and 
determine  nothing  but  under  the  direction  of  his  intelligence,  and  the 
regulation  of  his  moral  attributes. 

Terms  are  not  indeed  to  be  objected  to  merely  because  they  are  not 

fiwdd  in  the  word  of  God  ;  but  their  signification  must  be  controlled  by 

it,  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  term  decrees,  a  meaning  is  often 

silently  brought  in  under  covert  of  the  term,  which  becomes  a  postulate 

in  argument :  a  practice  which  has  been  a  firuitfiil  source  of  misappre. 

heosion  and  error.    The  decrees  of  God,  if  the  phrase  then  must  be 

continued,  can  only  Scripturally  signify  the  determinations  of  his  will  in 

his  government  of  the  world  he  has  made ;  and  those  determinations  are 

plainly,  in  Scripture,  referred  to  two  classes,  what  he  has  himself  cieter- 

Wtttied  to  dOf  and  what  he  has  determined  to  permit  to  be  done  by  firee 

ond  accountable  creatures.     He  determined,  for  instance,  to  create  man, 

and  he  determined  to  permit  his  fiJl ;  he  determined  also  the  only  me. 

tbod  of  dispensing  pardon  to  the  guilty,  but  he  determined  to  permit  men 

to  reject  it,  and  to  fall  into  the  punishment  of  their  offences.     Calvin, 

mdeed,  rejects  the  doctrine  of  permission.     "  It  is  not  probable,"  he 

■ays,  "  that  man  procured  his  own  destruction  by  the  mere  permission^ 

and  without  any  appointment  of  God."     He  had  reason  for  this ;  for  to 

have  allowed  this  distinction  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  main  prin- 

eiples  of  his  theological  system,  which  are,  that  ^  the  will  of  God  is  the 

necessiijf  of  things,"  and  that  all  things  are  previously  fixed  by  an  abso- 

late  decree ;  so  that  they  must  happen.    The  consequence  is,  that  he 

and  his  followers  involve  themselves  in  the  tremendous  consequence  of 

inaking  God  the  author  of  sin ;  which,  after  all  their  disavowals,  and  we 

grant  them  sincere,  will  still  logically  cleave  to  them :  for  it  is  obvious, 

that  by  nothing  can  we  fiurly  avoid  this  consequence  but  by  allowing 
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Stance  of  Christ's  law  and  Gospel  promise ;  or  else  it  maketh  God  to 
give  conditionally  to  all  men'  a  pardon  and  salvation  which  Christ  never 
purchased,  and  without  his  dying  fi>r  men. 

<<  It  maketh  God  either  not  to  offer  the  effects  of  Christ's  satisfoctioi 
(pardon  and  life)  lo  all,  bat  only  to  the  elect ;  or  else  to  ofl^  that  wfaidi 
is  not,  and  which  he  cannot  give. 

<*'It  denieth  the  direct  object  of  faith,  and  of  God's  ofier,  that  is  C%nf- 
turn  qid  salisfecit,  (a  Christ  that  hath  satisfied.) 

*^  It  either  denieth  the  non-elect's  deUverance  from  that  flat  neoes. 
sity  of  perishing,  which  came  on  man  for  sinning  against  the  first  law, 
by  its  remediless,  unsuspended  obligation ;  (and  so  neither  Christ,  Gos- 
pel, or  mercy,  had  Qver  any  nature  of  a  rem^y  to  them,  nor  any  moil 
done  toward  their  deliverance  than  towa^  the  deUverance  of  the  devib;) 
or  else  it  maketh  this  deUverance  and  remedy  to  be  without  satisfectioB 
by  Christ  for  them. 

<<  It  either  denieth  that  Grod  commandeth  all  to  beUeve,  (but  only  the 
elect ;)  or  else  maketh  God  to  assign  them  a  deceiving  object  for  their 
faith,  commanding  them  to  beUeve  in  that  which  never  was,  and  to  tnot 
in  that  which  would  deceive  them  if  they  did  trust  it* 

'<  It  maketh  God  either  to  have  appointed  and  commanded  the  noo^^ect 
to  use  no  means  at  all  for  their  recovery  and  salvation,  or  else  to  have  ap- 
pointed them  means  which  are  aU  utteriy  useless  and  insufficient,  for  want 
of  a  prerequisite  cause  without  them ;  yea,  which  imply  a  contradictioiu 

'*  It  maketh  the  true  and  righteous  God  to  make  promises  of  paidcm 
and  salvation  to  aU  men  on  condition  of  beUeving,  which  he  neither 
would  nor  could  perform,  (for  want  of  such  satisfaction  to  his  justice,) 
if  they  did  beUeve. 

<<  It  denieth  the  true  sufficiency  of  Christ's  death  for  the  pardoning 
and  saving  of  all  men,  if  they  did  beUeve. 

^  It  makes  the  cause  of  men's  damnation  to  be  principally  for  want 
of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  and  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  of  believing. 

"  It  leaveth  aU  the  world,  elect  as  weU  as  others,  without  any  ground 
and  object  for  the  first  justifying  faith,  and  in  an  utter  uncertainty  whc 
ther  they  may  beUeve  to  justification  or  not. 

"  It  denieth  the  most  necessary  humbUng  aggravation  of  men's  sins, 
so  that  neither  the  minister  can  teU  wicked  men  that  they  have  smned 
against  him  that  bought  them,  nor  can  any  wicked  man  so  accuse  him> 
self;  no,  nor  any  man  that  doth  not  know  himself  to  be  elect :  they  can- 
not  say,  my  sins  put  Christ  to  death,  and  were  the  cause  tf  his  suffer- 
ings :  nay,  a  minister  cannot  teU  any  man  in  the  world,  certunly,  (their 
sins  put  Christ  to  death,)  because  he  is  not  certain  who  is  elect  or  sin- 
cere in  the  faith. 

**  It  subverteth  Christ's  new  dominion  and  government  of  the  world, 
J|A||^^neral  legislation  and  judgment  according  to  his  law,  which  is 
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now  founded  in  his  title  of  redemption,  as  the  fint  dominioa  and  govern^ 
ment  was  on  the  title  of  creation. 

**  It  maketh  all  the  benefits  that  the  non-elect  receive,  whether  spi- 
ritual  or  corporal ;  and  so  even  the  relazatioa  of  the  curse  of  the  law, 
(without  which  relaxation  no  man  could  have  such  mercies,)  to  befall 
men  without  the  satisfaction  of  Christ ;  and  so  either  make  satisfaction, 
as  to  all  those  mercies,  needtess,  or  else  must  find  another  satisfier. 

<<  It  maketh  the  law  of  grace  to  contain  far  harder  terms  than  the  law 
of  works  did  in  its  utmost  rigour. 

**  It  maketh  the  law  of  Mmcs  either  to  bind  all  the  non-elect  still  to 
all  ceremonies  and  bondage  ordinances,  (and  so  sets  up  Judaism,)  or 
else  to  be  abrogated  and  taken  down,  and  men  delivered  fix>m  it,  with- 
out  Christ's  suffering  for  them* 

"  It  destroys  almost  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  disabling  minis- 
ters either  to  humble  men  by  the  chiefest  aggravations  of  their  mns,  and 
to  convince  them  of  ingratitude  and  unkind  dealing  vrith  Christ,  or  to 
show  them  any  hopes  to  draw  them  to  repentance,  or  any  love  and 
mercy  tending  to  salvation  to  melt  and  win  them  to  the  love  of  Christ ; 
or  any  sufficient  object  for  their  faith  and  affiance,  or  any  means  to  be 
used  for  pardon  or  salvation,  or  any  promise  to  encourage  them  to  come 
illy  or  any  threatening  to  deter  them. 

^  It  makes  God  and  the  Redeemer  to  have  done  no  more  for  the 
remedjring  of  the  misery  of  most  of  fallen  mankind  than  for  the  devikk 
nor  to  have  put  them  into  any  more  possibility  of  pardon  or  salvation. 

**  Nay,  it  makes  Grod  to  have  deaR  far  luurdlier  with  most  men  than 
«rith  the  devils ;  making  them  a  law  which  requireth  their  believing  in 
one  that  never  died  for  them,  and  taking  him  for  their  Redeemer  that 
never  redeemed  them,  and  that  on  the  mere  foresight  that  they  would 
not  believe  it,  or  decree  that  they  should  not ;  and  so  to  create  by  that 
law  a  necessity  of  their  far  sorer  punishment,  without  procuring  them 
any  possibility  of  avoiding  it 

<<  It  makes  the  Grospel  of  its  own  nature  to  be  the  greatest  plague  and 
judgment  to  most  of  men  that  receive  it,  that  ever  God  smideth  to  men 
OB  earth,  by  binding  them  over  to  a  greater  punishment,  and  aggravat- 
iog  their  sin,  without  giving  them  any  possibility  of  remedy. 

«<  It  maketh  the  case  of  all  the  world,  except  the  elect,  as  deplorate, 
remediless,  and  hopeless,  as  the  case  of  the  damned,  and  so  denieth 
them  to  have  any  day  of  grace,  visitation,  or  salvation,  or  any  price  for 
happiness  put  into  their  hands. 

'*  It  maketh  Christ  to  condemn  men  to  hell  fire  for  not  receiving  him 
for  their  Redeemer  that  never  redeemed  them,  and  for  not  resting  on 
him  for  salvation  by  his  blood,  which  was  never  shed  for  them,  and  for 
not  repenting  unto  hfe,  when  they  had  no  hope  of  mercy,  and  &ith  and 
repentance  could  not  have  saved  tbem. 
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'*  It  putteth  sufficient  excuses  into  the  mouths  of  the  coodemned. 

"  It  maketh  th^  torments  of  conscience  in  hell  to  be  none  at  all,  aid 
teocheth  the  damned  to  put  away  all  their  sorrows  and  self  accusatioBii 

**  It  denieth  all  the  privative  part  of  those  torments  ^i^itch  men  are 
obliged  to  suffer  by  the  obligation  of  Christ's  law,  and  so  makeCh  hel 
cither  no  hell  at  all,  or  next  to  none. 

'^  And  1  shall  anon  show  how  it  leads  to  infidelity  and  other  sinSi  and, 
after  tliis,  what  face  of  religion  is  left  unsubverted  T  Not  that  I  cfaaip 
those  that  deny  universal  satisfaction  with  holding  all  these  abomini- 
tions ;  but  their  doctrine  of  introducing  them  by  necessary  conseqoeoee: 
it  is  the  opinion  and  not  the  men  that  I  accuse.** 

A  thorough  Arminian  could  say  nothing  stronger  than  what  is  aanrted 
in  several  of  the  above  quotations ;  and,  pcrtiaps,  what  might  not  lie 
borne  from  him,  may  call  attention  from  Baxter,  and  happy  wovld  it  be 
if  every  advocate  of  Calvin's  reprobation  would  give  these  ^ooiin- 
QUBNTS,"  a  candid  consideration. 

The  peculiarity  of  Baxter's  scheme  will  be  seen  from  the  fbOowng 
farther  extracts ;  and,  after  all,  it  singularly  leaves  itself  open  to  alnxMl 
all  the  objections  which  he  so  powerfully  urges  against  Calvinism  Mi 

**  Though  Christ  died  equally  for  cdh  men^  in  the  aforesaid  lam  toM^ 
as  he  satisfied  the  offended  legislator,  and  as  giving  himself  lo  aU  oKk 
in  the  conditiondl  covenant ;  yet  he  neveb  fropkrlt  intehded  ox  pvi- 

POSBD    THE    ACITAL   JtJSTIFTINO   AND    SAVINO    OF   ALL,   DOr  of  AHT  iMt 

those  that  come  to  be  justified  ai^  saved :  he  did  not,  therefore,  die  fer 
all,  nor  for  any  that  perish,  with  a  decree  or  resolution  to  save  them, 

MITCH  LESS  DID  HE  DIE  FOR  ALL  ALIKE,  AS  TO  THIS  IJITEWT. 

<*  Christ  hath  given  faith  to  none  by  his  law  or  testament,  though  be 
hath  revealed,  that  to  some  he  will,  as  benefactor  and  Dominus  Abso- 
lutvs,  give  that  grace  which  shall  infalhbly  produce  it ;  and  God  hath 
given  some  to  Christ  that  he  might  prevail  with  them  accordingly ;  yet 
this  is  no  giving  it  to  the  persony  nor  Hiath  he  in  himself  ever  the  rooie 
title  to  it,  nor  can  any  lay  claim  to  it  as  their  due. 

<<  It  belongeth  not  to  Christ  as  satisfier,  nor  yet  as  legisltaor^  to  make 
wicked  refusers  to  become  willing,  and  receive  him  and  the  benefits 
which  he  offers ;  therefore  he  may  do  all  for  them  that  is  fore-expressed, 
though  he  cure  not  their  unbelief. 

<'  Faith  is  a  fruit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  (and  so  is  all  the  good  which 
wc  do  enjoy,)  but  not  directly,  as  it  is  satisfaction  to  justice ;  but  ody 
remotely,  as  it  procecdeth  from  that  jus  DOMiNn  which  Christ  has  re- 
ceived to  send  the  Spirit  in  what  measure  and  to  whom  he  vhll,  and 
to  succeed  it  accordingly ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  farther  ends  of  his  death  in  the  certain  gathering  and  saving  of  Tin 
XLBCi'."  {Universal  Redemption^  p.  63,  &c.) 

then,  the  whole  theory  comes  to  this,  that,  although  a  candi 
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fbom  who  hold  it  must  discorer  a  disdnctioii  not  only  hetwoen  God'i 
piomises  and  threatenmgs  and  his  decrees;  but  between  the  eternal 
**  counsels  and  purposes"  of  God  and  his  decrees,  which  they  acknow. 
Mge  to  be  identical. 

The  fidlacy  which  seems  to  mislead  them  appears  to  be  the  follow. 
ing :  Tliey  allege  that  of  two  consequences,  say  the  obedience  or  diso. 
be^ence  of  Eli's  house,  we  acknowledge,  on  both  sides,  that  one  will 
ha[^>en«  That  which  actually  happens  we  also  see  taken  up  into  the 
course  of  the  Dirine  administration,  and  made  a  part  of  his  subsequent 
^an  of  government,  as  the  transfer  of  the  priesthood  from  the  house  of 
Eli :  they,  therefore,  argue  that  the  Divine  Being,  having  his  plan  before 
hmi,  and  this  veiy  circumstance  entering  into  it,  it  was  fixed  from  eter- 
Dily  as  a  part  of  that  general  scheme  by  which  the  purposes  of  God 
were  to  be  accompliriied,  and  which  would  have  been  uncertain  and  un- 
arranged  but  for  this  preordination.     The  answer  to  this  is, 

1.  That  the  circumstance  of  an  event  being  taken  up  into  the  Divine 
administration,  and  being  made  use  of  to  work  out  God's  purposes,  is 
no  proof  that  he  willed  and  decreed  it.  He  could  not  will  the  wicked. 
ness  of  ESli's  sons,  and  could  not,  therefore,  ordain  and  appoint  it,  or  his 
decrees  would  be  contrary  to  his  wOL  Tlie  making  use  4>f  the  result 
of  the  choice  of  a  free  agent,  only  proves  that  it  was  foreseen,  and  that 
there  are,  so  to  speak,  infinite  resources  in  the  Divine  mind  to  turn  the 
actions  of  men  into  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  without  either 
willing  them  when  they  are  evil,  or  impoong  fetters  upon  their  freed«m. 

2.  That  though  an  event  be  interwoven  with  the  course  of  the  Divine 
government,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  necessary  to  it.  Tlie  ends 
of  a  course  of  administration  might  have  been  otherwise  accomplished ; 
as,  in  the  case  before  us,  if  Eli's  Btnise  had  remained  faithful,  and  the  family 
of  Zadok  had  not  been  chosen  in  its  stead.  The  general  plan  of  Grod's 
government  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  include  every  event  which 
happens  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  accomplishment,  since  the  same  results 
might,  in  many  cases,  have  been  brought  out  of  other  events ;  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  conclusively  argued,  that  as  God  wills  the  accom- 
j^hment  of  the  general  plan,  he  must  will  in  the  same  manner  the  par. 
ticular  events  which  he  may  overrule  to  contribute  to  it.     But, 

8.  As  to  the  general  plan,  it  is  also  an  unfounded  assumption,  that  it 

was  the  subject  of  an  absolute  determination.     From  this  has  arisen  the 

notion  that  the  fall  of  Adam  was  willed  and  decreed  by  God.     To  this 

doctrine,  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  metaphysical  speculation,  draws  afler  it 

80  many  abhorrent  and  antiscriptural  consequences,  we  must  demur. 

God  could  not  will  that  event  actively  without  willing  sin :  he  could 

not  absolutely  decree  it  without  removing  all  responsibility,  and,  there. 

(ore,  all  fault  from  the  first  offender.    If  God  be  holy,  he  could  not  will 

Adam's  offence,  though  he  might  determine  not  to  prevent  it  by  inter 
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Gbriit  than  they  are,  though  not  to  put  them  into  inmediite 
of  Chriflt  by  unioa  with  miiiy  as  fiuth  would  do.  It  ii  ao  easy  tnrik, 
that  an  meo  natunlly  are  &r  from  Chrat,  and  that  some^  by  cunooi  k 
■nningy  for  want  of  iafimning  and  reatiminmg  means^  are  ranch  fridMr 
from  him  than  othen^  (as  the  heathens  are,)  and  that  k  ia  not  God's 
usual  way  (nor  to  be  eipected)  to  bring  these  men  to  Christ  at  oaee,ly 
one  act,  or  without  any  preparation,  or  fint  bringing  them  nearer  to 
him.  It  is  a  simflttude  used  by  some  that  oppose  what  I  now  «j: 
suppose  a  man  in  a  lower  room  should  go  no  more  steps  than  he  io  tk 
middle  room,  he  must  go  many  steps  before  he  came  to  be  as  near  jm 
as  the  other  is.  Now,  suppose  you  ofier  to  take  them  by  the  hand  vbv 
diey  come  to  the  upper  staii%  and  give  them  some  other  "^J^^Tf^  Im^ 
to  come  up  the  lower  steps:  if  these  men  will  not  use  the  hdpgiin 
them  to  ascend  the  first  st^ps,  (though  entreated,)  who  can  be  bkaed 
but  themselres  if  they  came  not  to  the  top  T  It  is  not  your  fiodt  bat 
theirs,  that  they  have  not  your  hand  to  lift  them  up  at  the  last  step.  So 
is  our  present  case.  Worldlings,  and  sensual  ignorant  sinners,  hue 
many  steps  to  ascend  before  they  come  to  justifying  frith ;  and  heatbos 
have  many  steps  before  they  come  as  for  as  ungodly  Christian^  (as 
might  easily  be  manifosted  by  enumeration  of  several  neeeasary  ptiii- 
culars.)  Now,  if  these  will  not  use  that  sufficient  help  thai  Chnt 
gives  them  to  come  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  step,  whose  frdt  ii  it 
that  they  have  not  faith  V*  {Univenal  Eedai^piion,  p.  484.) 

But  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  from  this  system,  that  if  lk)r 
took  the  steps  required,  it  wouhl  brmg  them  **  nearer  to  Christ  than  ifaef 
are,"  or,  at  least,  bring  them  up  to  sAvmo  fattk,  which  m  the  great 
point,  since  Mr.  Baxter's  own  doctrine  is,  that  Christ  '<  never  properiy 
intended  or  purposed  the  actual  justifying,  and  saving  of  all,  and  did  not, 
therefore,  die  for  all,  nor  for  any  that  perish,  with  a  design  or  reioMa 
to  save  them,  much  less  did  he  die  for  all,  at  to  this  uUaU.^  Tboee, 
then,  for  whom  Christ  died,  not  with  intent  to  give  saving  frith,  cannot 
be  saved ;  yet  we  are  told  that  to  these  sufficient  grace  is  given,  to  take 
a  step  or  two  which  would  bring  them  <<  nearer  to  Christ"  Soppoae 
such  persons,  then,  to  take  these  steps,  yet,  as  Christ  died  not  for  then, 
with  intent  to  give  them  saving  faith,  without  this  intent  they  cannot 
have  saving  faith,  since  it  is  not  a  part  of  Christ's  pareAofe,  bai  his 
arbitrary  gift.  The  truth  then  is,  that  their  salvation  is  as  unposaUa 
as  that  of  the  reprobates  under  the  supralapsarian  scheme,  and  the 
riNiaon  of  their  doom  is  no  act  of  their  own,  but  an  act  of  Christ  him- 
self, who,  as  **  absolute  Lord,"  denies  that  to  them  which  is  necessaiy  to 
their  salvation. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  that  Mr.  Baxter  should  himself  answer  this 


•Then,  they  that  come  not  the  first  step  are  ezcusahle; 
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mediation  was  no  absolute  ordinadon,  but  conditional  upoa  man's 
offence ;  and  was  an  ^  eternal  purpose,"  only  in  the  eternal  foresight 
of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  fall  of  man,  which  yet,  it  is  no  contnu 
diction  to  say,  was  against  his  will. 

So  fallacious  are  all  such  notions  as  to  God's  fixed  plans.  Fixed  they 
may  be,  without  being  absolutely  decreed ;  because  fixed,  in  reference 
to  what  takes  place,  even  in  opposition  to  his  will  and  intention ;  and 
as  to  the  ailment  drawn  by  Calvinists  from  the  perfections  of  God,  it 
18  surely  a  more  honourable  view  of  him  to  suppose  that  his  will  and 
his  promulgated  law  accord  and  consent,  than  that  they  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other ;  more  honourable  to  him,  that  he  is  immutable  in 
his  adherence  to  the  prineiplei^  rather  than  in  the  acts  of  government ; 
more  honourable  to  him,  that  he  can  make  the  conduct  of  his  free 
creatures  to  work  out  either  his  original  purposes,  or  purposes  more 
glorious  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  universe,  than  that  he  riiould 
iiame  plans  so  fixed  as  to  have  no  reference  to  the  free  actions  of  crea- 
tures, whom,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  is  represented  as  still  holding 
accountable  for  their  conduct ;  plans  which  all  these  creatures  shall  be 
necessitated  to  fulfil,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  no  other  course  of  action 
whatever,  or  else  that  his  government  must  become  loose  and  uncertain. 
This  is,  indeed,  to  have  low  thoughts,  even  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
6oD ;  and  either  involves  his  justice  and  truth  in  deep  obscurity,  or 
presents  them  to  us  under  very  equivocal  aspe<fts.  Which  of  these 
TiewB  is  the  most  consonant  with  the  Bible,  may  be  safely  left  with  the 
candid  reader. 

The  FRK8CIB1CCE  OF  GoD  is  also  a  subject  by  which  Calvinists  have 

endeavoured  to  give  some  plausibility  to  their  system.     The  argument 

08  popularly  stated,  has  been,  that,  as  the  destruction  or  salvation  of 

every  individual  is  foreseen,  it  is,  therefore,  certain,  and,  as  certairij  it 

18  inevitable  and  necessary.     The  answer  to  this  is,  that  certainty  and 

necessity  are  not  at  all  connected  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  are,  in 

fiict,  two  perfectly  distinct  predicaments.     Certainty  has  no  relation  to 

an  event  at  all  as  evitable  or  inevitable,  free  or  compelled,  contingent  or 

necessary.     It  relates  only  to  the  issue  itself,  the  act  of  any  agent,  not 

to  the  quality  of  the  act  or  event  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 

under  which  it  is  produced.     A  free  action  is  as  much  an  event  as  a 

necessitated  one,  and,  therefore,  is  as  truly  an  object  of  foresight,  which 

foresight  cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  of  the  process 

through  which  it  issues,  because  the  simple  knowledge  of  an  action, 

whether  present,  past,  or  to  come,  has  no  influence  upon  it  of  any  kind. 

Certainty  is,  in  fact,  no  quality  of  an  action  at  all ;  it  exists,  properly 

speaking,  in  the  mind  foreseeing,  and  not  in  the  action  foreseen ;  but 

fieedom  or  constraint,  contingency  or  necessity  qualify  the  action  itself, 

and  determine  its  nature,  and  the  rewardableneas,  or  punitive  demerit 
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deed,  in  your  assize  sermons,  you  did  very  seasonablj  preach  up  Clirist 
to  be  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  judge  the  reprobate ;  but  I  cannot  find 
that  ever  you  declare  hm  to  be  their  Lord  Keeper ^  or  their  Lord  TVro- 
tiirer,  to  communicate  his  saving  grace  for  their  conversion,  or  to  secure 
them  against  the  assaults  aud  rage  of  their  ghostly  enemy.  These  last 
offices  you  suppose  him  to  bear  in  favour  of  the  elect  only,  so  that  your 
universal  redemption  holds  a  very  fair  correspondence  with  your  ivf- 
cient  grace,  (as  to  the  non-elect,) — ^there  is  not  one  single  person  ancli* 
fiod  by  ihiSf  or  saved  by  that"  {Calrinistic  Cabinet  Unlocked.) 

T\\e  remark  of  Curccllsus  on  the  same  system,  as  delivered  hj 
Amyraldus,  is  conclusive. 

"  Beside,  since  faith  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  us  partaken  of 
tlic  benefits  whicli  aie  procured  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  since  no 
one  con  obtain  it  by  his  natural  powers,  (for  it  is  imparted  through  a 
special  gift,  from  which  God,  by  an  absolute  decree,  has  excluded  the 
greatest  |>ortion  of  mankind,)  of  what  avail  is  it  that  Christ  has  died  for 
those  to  whom  faith  is  denied  ?  Does  not  the  afiair  revert  to  the  flune 
point,  us  it  he  had  never  entertained  an  interUum  of  redeeming  themf 
[De  Jure  Dei  Creaturas,  4*.) 

Ttiia  caiuiot  consistently  he  denied.  Mr.  Baxter,  indeed,  says,  that 
*<  none  can  name  the  man  since  the  world  was  made,  that  did  his  belt 
in  tlio  use  of  the  means  to  obtain  more  grace,  and  lost  his  labour."  So 
wo  b(}liove,  but  this  helps  not  Mr.  Baxter.  One  of  his  main  principles 
IS,  tliat  there  is  a  class  of  men  to  whom  Christ  has  resolved  to  give 
niviiig  iaitli ;  to  the  rest  he  has  resolved  not  to  give  it.  The  man,  ^en, 
wlio  Hvv\iH  more  than  common  grace,  and  obtains  saving  grace,  is  either 
in  tlid  <*iuMN  to  whom  Christ  has  resolved,  by  right  of  dominion,  to  give 
Having  grace,  or  he  w  not.  If  the  former,  then  he  is  one  of  the  elect 
and  NO  tliti  iiiNtance  given  proves  nothing  as  to  the  case  of  the  non-eled; 
but,  it'  \w  \w  nf  the  latter  class,  then  one  of  those  to  whom  Christ  never 
rt«Nol\iMl  to  give  saving  grace,  by  some  means  obtains  it, — ^how,  it  will 
)h>  ilitlicult  to  say.  In  fact,  it  was  never  allowed  by  Mr.  Baxter,  or  his 
fti|Ki\u<t>i,  that  any  l>ut  tlie  elect  would  be  saved. 

Tlio  HMnnrks  of  a  Calvinist  upon  the  <<  middle  scheme"  of  the  French 
diuni'H,  \\\v  Nitnio  in  snlwtance  as  that  which  was  afterward  advocated 
^\  lla\iiM\  may  pn»poriy  close  our  remarks. 

*«'riiii  niiiif;(ilrtl  view  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has  onl^  one 

^ti\i:  but  it  in  a  capital  one.     It  represents  God  as  desiring  a  tiling 

Vthat  w,  ^alviilioM  an<l  inippiness)  for  all,  which,  in  order  to  its  attain- 

««iri»  ixsnuntM  a  tlogrtH)  of  his  assistance  and  succour,  which  he  reiuseth 

*%  ^vN\x     ^MMMdered  grace  and  redemption  utovsksal  only  in 

fVsKf^ ;  and,  therefore,  did  not  at  all  mend  the 

were  consistent  with  themselves;   but 

MriUe^  and  was  founded  on  the  roost  ua. 
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worthy  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sys- 
tem of  Amyraut  was  full  of  inconsistencies :  nay,  even  the  sublapsarian 
doctrine  has  its  difficulties,  and  rather  palliates  than  removes  the  horrois 
of  supralapsarianism.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  From  what  quarter 
shall  the  candid  and  weU-disposed  Christian  receive  that  solid  satis&c- 
tion  and  wise  direction  which  neither  of  these  systems  is  adapted  to 
administer?  These  he  wiU  receive  by  turning  his  dazzled  and  feeble 
eye  from  the  secret  decrees  of  God,  which  were  neither  designed  to  be 
rules  of  action,  nor  sources  of  comfort  to  mortals  here  below ;  and,  by 
fixing  his  view  upon  the  mercy  of  Grod,  as  it  is  manifested  through 
Christ,  the  pure  laws  and  sublime  promises  of  ^iis  Gospel,  and  the  equity 
of  his  present  government  and  future  tribunal."  {Madame^s  Nates  an 
MmheUn  «  Histonf.) 

The  theory,  to  which  the  name  of  Baxter  has  given  some  weight  in 
this  country,  has  been  introduced  more  at  length,  because  with  it  stands 
or  falls  every  system  of  moderated  or  modified  Calvinism,  which  by  more 
modem  writers  has  been  advocated.  The  scheme  of  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Rotherfaam,  is  littie  beside  the  old  theory  of  supralapsarian  reprobation, 
in  its  twofold  enunciation  of  fketebition,  by  which  God  refuses  help 
to  a  creature  which  cannot  stand  without  help,  and  his  consequent 
stAmvATioN  for  the  crimes  committed  in  consequence  of  this  withholding 
of  supernatural  aid.  The  dress  is  altered,  and  the  system  has  a  dash 
of  Cameronism,  but  it  is  in  substance  the  same.  All  other  mitigated 
schemes  rest  on  two  principles,  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  for  all 
mankind,  and  the  sufficiency  of  grace  to  those  who  believe  not.  For  the 
first,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  synod  of  Dort  and  the  higher  Calvin. 
islic  school  will  agree  with  them  upon  this  point,  and  so  nothing  is 
gained ;  for  the  second,  that  the  sufficiency  of  grace  in  these  schemes 
is  always  understood  in  Baxter's  sense,  and  is  mere  verbiage.  It  is  not 
\*  the  grace  of  God  which  brivoeth  salvation  ;"  for  no  man  is  actu- 
ally saved  without  something  more  thap  this  <*  sufficient  grace"  provides. 
Tliat  which  is  contended  for,  is,  in  fact,  not  a  sufficiency  of  grace  in 
order  to  salvation ;  but,  in  order  to  justify  the  condemnation  which 
inevitably  follows.  For  this  alone  the  struggle  is  made,  but  without 
success.  The  main  characteristic  of  all  these  theories,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  is,  that  a  part  of  mankind  are 
shut  out  from  the  mercies  of  God,  on  some  ground  irrespective  of  their 
refusal  of  a  sincere  offer  to  them  of  salvation  through  Christ,  made  with 
a  communicated  power  of  embracing  it.  Some  power  they  allow  to  the 
r^robate,  as  natural  power,  and  degrees  of  superadded  moral  power ; 
bat  in  no  case  the  power  to  believe  unto  salvation ;  and  thus,  as  one 
well  observes,  **  when  they  have  cut  some  fair  trenches,  as  if  they  would 
bring  the  water  of  life  unto  the  dwellings  of  the  reprobate,  on  a  sudden 

tbey  open  a  sluice  which  carries  it  off  again."    The  whole  labour  ol 
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dioosing  wnat  he  was  to  produce,  was  its  appearing  to  him  fitter  fiir 
aecomprishing  the  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself  than  any  thing 
else  which  he  might  have  produced.  Hence  teientia  otmnif  is  called 
hy  theologians  gcientia  libera.  To  scientia  simpUcif  intelUgaUimj  thcr 
gave  the  epithet  naturalise  because  the  knowledge  of  all  things  poaable 
arises  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  mind ;  but  toicMrfw 
vifimis  they  gave  the  epithet  liherOf  because  the  qualities  and  eiM 
of  its  objects  are  determined,  not  by  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  by  the 
will  of  the  Deity.  Although  in  forming  the  Divine  decree  there  was  t 
choice  of  tliis  world,  proceeding  upon  a  representation  of  all  poMbk 
worlds,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  there  was  any  interval  betweeo 
the  choice  and  represiBntation,  or  any  succession  in  the  parts  of  the 
choice.  In  the  Divine  mind  there  was  an  intuitive  view  of  that  immenie 
subject,  which  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  our  minds  to  comprehend  it 
once,  but  in  travelling  through  the  parts  of  which  we  are  instantly 
bewildered ;  and  one  decree,  embracing  at  once  the  end  and  meaDi» 
ordained  with  perfect  wisdom  all  that  was  to  be. 

<<The  condition  of  the*human  race  entered  into  this  decree,  b  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  it  when  we  speak  of  the  fonu- 
tion  of  the  universe,  but  it  is  a  part  which,  even  were  it  more  inefgnifi- 
cant  than  it  is,  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Almighty,  whose  atten- 
tion extends  to  all  his  works,  and  which  appears,  by  those  dispensationfl 
of  his  prondence  that  have  been  made  known  to  us,  to  be  interesting 
in  his  eyes.  A  decree  respecting  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
includes  the  histor}'  of  every  individual :  the  time  of  his  appearing  npon 
the  earth ;  the  manner  of  his  existence  while  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  as  it  is  diversified  by  the  actions  which  he  performs,  and  bjr 
the  events,  whether  prosperous  or  calamitous,  which  befall  him,  and  the 
manner  of  his  existence  afler  he  leaves  the  earth,  that  is,  future  happi- 
ness or  misery.  A  decree  respecting  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
also  includes  the  relations  of  the  individuals  to  one  another :  it  fixes 
their  connections  in  society,  which  have  a  great  influence  upon  their 
happiness  and  their  improvement ;  and  it  must  be  conceived  as  extend- 
ing to  the  important  events  recorded  in  Scripture,  in  which  the  whole 
species  have  a  concern.  Of  this  kind  is  the  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
the  consequence  of  that  sin  reaching  to  all  their  posterity,  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ  appointed  by  God  as  a  remedy  for  these  consequences, 
the  final  salvation,  through  his  mediation,  of  one  part  of  the  descendants 
of  Adam,  and  the  final  condemnation  of  another  part,  notwithstanding 
the  remedy.  These  events  arise  at  long  intervals  of  time,  by  a  gradual 
preparation  of  circumstances,  and  the  operation  of  various  means.  But 
by  the  Creator,  to  whose  mind  the  end  and  means  were  ai  once  pre- 
sent, these  events  were  beheld  in  intimate  connection  with  one  another, 
and  in  conjunction  with  many  other  events  to  us  unknown,  and  coose- 
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qiMiitly  all  of  them,  however  far  reinoYed  from  one  another  as  to  the 
tune  of  their  actual  existence,  were  comprehended  in  that  one  decree 
\if  which  he  determined  to  produce  the  world."  {HUTs  Ledurti^  voL 
ill,  page  88.) 

Now  some  things  in  this  statement  may  be  granted ;  as  for  instance, 
(hat  when  the  choice,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  was  between 
enating  the  world  and  not  creating  it,  it  appeared  fitter  to  God 
fio  create  than  not  to  create ;  and  that  all  actual  events  were  foreseen, 
mud  win  take  place,  so  far  as  they  are  fiiture,  as  they  are  foreseen ;  but 
where  is  t|ie  connection  between  these  points,  and  that  absolute  decree 
^rhich  in  this  passage  is  taken  for  either  the  same  thing  as  foreseeing, 
or  as  necessarily  involved  in  it  ?  ^  The  Divine  decree,"  says  Dr.  HUl, 
^is  the  determination  of  the  Divine  will  to  produce  the  universe,  that  is, 
the  wkoie  series  of  beinos  and  bvbkts  that  were  then  future."     If  so^ 
it  fellows,  that  it  was  the  Divine  will  to  produce  the  fall  of  man,  as  well 
as  his  creation ;  the  offences  which  made  ledemption  necessary,  as  the 
redemption  itself:  to  produce  the  destruction  of  human  beings,  and 
their  vices  which  are  the  means  of  that  destruction ;  the  salvation  of 
another  part  of  the  race,  and  their  faith  and  obedience,  as  the  means  of 
that  salvation : — for  by  '^one  decree,  embracing  at  once  the  end  and  the 
meoHMf  he  ordained,  with  perfect  wisdom,  all  that  was  to  be."     This  is 
in  the  tme  character  of  the  Calvinistic  theology ;  it  dogmatizes  with 
ahohite  confidence  on  some  metaphysical  assumption,  and  forgets  for 
tlie  time,  that  any  such  book  as  the  Bible,  a  revelation  of  God,  by  God 
himself  exists  in  the  world.     If  the  determination  of  the  Divine  will, 
witli  respect  to  the  creation  of  man,  were  the  same  kind  of  determina- 
tion as  that  which  respected  his  fall,  how  then  are  we  to  account  for 
the  means  taken  by  God  to  prevent  the  fall,  which  were  ho  less  than 
the  communication  of  an  upright  and  perfect  nature  to  man,  from  which 
his  ability  to  stand  in  his  uprightness  arose,  and  the  threatening  of  the 
greatest  calamity,  death,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  the  act  of  offence  t 
How,  in  that  case,  are  we  to  account  for  the  declarations  of  God's 
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haired  to  sin,  and  for  his  own  express  declaration  that  ^  he  mlJeth  not 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth  ?"  How,  for  the  obstructions  he  has  placed 
in  the  way  of  transgression,  which  would  be  obstructions  to  his  own 
detenninations,  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  be  obstructions  at  all  ?  How, 
for  the  intercession  of  Christ  ?  How,  for  his  tears  shed  over  Jerusa- 
lem t  Finally,  how,  for  the  declaration  that  ^  he  willeth  all  men  to  be 
saved,"  and  for  his  invitations  to  all,  and  the  promises  made  to  all  ? 
Here  the  discrepancies  between  the  metaphysical  scheme  and  the  writ. 
ten  word  are  most  strongly  marked ;  are  so  totally  irreconcilable  to  each 
oUier,  as  to  leave  us  to  choose  between  the  speculations  of  man,  as  to 
tiie  operations  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  the  declared  will  of  God  him- 
mU.  The  ftct  is,  that  Scripture  ciki  only  be  interpreted  by  denying 
Vol.  n.  38 
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that  the  deterroinatioQ  of  the  Divine  will  is,  as  to  *^  bangs  and  cvenCt," 
the  same  kind  of  determination ;  and  we  are  necessarily  brought  back 
again  to  the  only  distinction  which  is  compatible  with  the  written  word, 
a  determination  in  God  to  do,  and  a  determination  to  permit.  For  if 
we  admit  that  the^decree  to  effect  or  produce  is  absolute,  both  ^  as  to  the 
end  and  means,"  then,  beside  the  consequences  whidi  follow  as  abofs 
stated,  and  which  so  directly  contradict  the  testimony  of  God  hinsnK 
another  equally  revolting  dso  arises,  namely,  that  as  the  end  decreeQ 
is,  as  we  are  told,  most  glorious  to  God,  so  the  means,  being  oonHoOsd 
and  directed  to  that  end,  are  necessarily  and  directly  coonected  with  fke 
l^rification  of  God ;  and  so  men  glorify  God  by  their  vicesy  becauss  by 
diem  they  fulfil  his  will,  and  work  out  his  designs  according  lo  the 
appointment  of  his  **  wisdom."  That  this  has  been  boldly  cooteodad 
for  by  leading  Calvinistic  divines  in  former  times,  and  by  some,  thoi^ 
of  a  lower  class,  in  the  present  day,  is  well  known :  and  that  they  are 
oonastent  in  their  deductions  from  the  above  premises,  is  ao  obvioiM^ 
that  it  is  matter  of  surpnuie,  that  those  Calvintsts  who  are  shocked  at 
this  conclusion  should  not  either  suspect  the  principles  from  which  it  so 
certainly  flows,  or  that,  admitting  the  doctrine,  they  should  shun  the 
explicit  avowal  of  the  inevitable  consequence. 

The  sophistry  of  the  above  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  view  of  pre- 
science and  the  decrees,  as  given  by  Dr.  EKll,  lies  in  this,  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  Divine  will  to  produce  the  universe  ia  made  to  indode 
a  determination  as  absolute  ^  to  produce  the  whole  series  c^  beings  and 
events  that  were  then  future ;"  and  in  assuming  that  this  ia  invohred  ia 
a  perfect  prescience  of  things,  as  actually  to  exist  and  take  place.  But 
among  the  "  beings"  to  be  produced,  were  not  only  beings  bound  bj 
their  instincts,  and  by  circumstances  which  they  could  not  control,  to 
act  in  some  given  manner ;  but  also  beings  endowed  with  such  freedom 
that  they  might  act  in  different  and  opposite  ways,  as  their  own  wiD 
might  determine.  Either  this  must  be  allowed  or  denied.  If  it  is  de> 
nied,  then  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  and,  therefore,  not  accountable  foi 
his  personal  oifences,  if  ofiences  those  acts  can  be  called,  to  the  doing 
of  which  there  is  **  a  determination  of  thn  Divine  will,"  of  the  same 
nature  as  to  the  <'  producing  of  the  universe"  itself.  This,  however,  is 
so  destructive  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice ;  it  so  entirely  subverts 
the  moral  government  of  God  by  merging  it  into  his  natural  goveromeot; 
and  it  so  manifestly  contradicts  the  word  of  God,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  supposes  a  power  bestowed  on  man  to  avoid  sin,  and  oo 
this  establishes  his  accountableness ;  that,  with  all  these  fatal  conse- 
quences hanging  upon  it,  we  may  leave  this  notion  to  its  own  fate.  But 
if  any  such  freedom  be  allowed  to  man,  (either  actually  enjoyed  or 
placed  within  his  reach  by  the  use  of  means  which  are  within  his  power,) 

that  he  may  both  will  and  act  differently,  in  any  givea  case,  fiom  his 
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ultiinate  volitioQS  and  the  acts  resulting  therefrom,  then  cannot  that 
irhich  he  actually  does,  as  a  free  agent,  say  some  sinful  act,  have  been 
^*  determined"  in  the  same  manner  by  the  Divine  will,  as  the  *<  produc 
Lioq''  of  the  universe  and  the  "  beings"  which  compose  it.  For  if  man 
is  a  being  free  to  sin  or  not  to  sin ;  and  it  was  the  **  determination  of 
the  Di^ne  will"  to  produce  such  a  being ;  it  was  his  determinatbn  to 
^we  to  him  this  liberty  of  nof  doing  that  which  actually  he  does ;  which 
m  wholly  contrary  to  a  determination  that  he  should  act  in  one  given 
tnaimer,  and  in  that  alone.  For  here,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  Divine  will  absdutely  determines  to  produce  certain  *^  eveniiy** 
md  yet  on  the  other  it  is  plain  that  he  absolutely  determined  to  produce 
*  beings^*  who  should,  by  his  will  and  consequent  endowment,  have  in 
thflmselves  the  power  to  produce  contrary  events ;  propositions  which 
nwmifestly  fight  with  each  other,  and  cannot  both  be  true.  We  must 
Bither,  then,  give  up  man's  free  agency  and  true  accountability,  or  this 
eJbsolute  determination  of  events.  The  former  cannot  be  renouqoed 
without  involving  the  consequences  above  stated ;  and  the  abandoning 
3f  the  latter  brings  us  to  the  only  conclusion  which  agrees  with  the 
wordx>f  God, — ^that  the  acts  of  free  agents  are  not  determmedf  but/ors- 
teen  and  permitted ;  and  are  thus  taken  up,  not  as  fAe  acts  of  Chd,  but 
lis  ike  acts  of  men^  into  the  Divine  government  ^  Ye  devised  evil 
against  me,"  says  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  <<  but  God  meant  it  for  good." 
rhos  the  principle  which  vitiates  Dr.  Hill's  statement  is  detected.  Gro- 
tins  has  much  better  observed,  **  When  we  say  that  God  is  the  cause  of 
all  things,  we  mean  of  all  such  things  as  have  a  real  existence ;  which 
18  BO  reason  why  those  things  themselves  should  not  be  the  cause  of 
Mxne  accidents,  such  as  actions  are.  Grod  created  men,  and  some  other 
intelligences  superior  to  man,  with  a  liberty  of  acting ;  which  liberty 
Df  acting  is  not  in  itself  evil,  but  may  be  the  cause  of  something  that  is 
evil ;  and  to  make  God  the  author  of  evils  of  this  kind,  which  are  called 
moral  evils,  is  the  highest  wickedness."  {TVuth  of  Ike  Christian  Reli- 
gum,  s.  8.) 

Perhaps  the  notions  which  Calvinists  form  as  to  the  will  may  her 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  predestinarian  branch  of  their  system ; 
but  whether  they  are  among  the  metaphysical  sources  of  their  error,  or 
cooeequents  upon  it,  they  may  here  have  a  brief  notice. 

If  the  doctrine  just  refuted  were  allowed,  namely,  that  all  events  are 
produced  by  the  determination  of  the  Divine  will ;  and  that  the  end  and 
means  are  bound  up  in  <*  one  decree  ;"  the  predestinarian  had  sagacity 
enough  to  discern  that  the  volitions,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  men,  must  be 
placed  equally  under  bondage,  to  make  the  scheme  consistent ;  and,  that 
whenever  any  moral  action  is  the  end  proposed,  the  choice  of  the  will, 
as  the  means  to  that  end,,  must  come  under  the  same  appointment  and 
dttterminalion.    It  is^  indeed  not  deniedy  that  creatuiea  m«j  Vonib  ^icA 
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power  to  win  that  which  is  manUly  good.  Such  is  the  Mate  of  devik« 
and  audi  would  have  been  the  itate  of  man^  had  he  been  left  wholly  Id 
the  eonaeqiieocea  of  the  M*  The  inability  !•»  howefer,  nol  a  natonl, 
but  a  moral  one ;  lor  volitioDf  as  a  power  of  the  miiid,  ienot  deatfgyejt 
but  bitiiMghtao  cooipletdyuiiderthedoiiiiziioQof  aconriipCiialoie^atoot 
to  be  tmtnlfy  capable  of  cbooaiiig  any  thing  but  oyiL  If  man  ianol  ii 
thia  condition,  it  ia  owing,  not  to  the  remaina  of  original  goodneai^  ai 
aome  auppose,  but  to  that**  grace  of  God**  which  iatliereaultoftlie*fiPK 
gift"  bestowed  upon  all  men ;  but  that  the  power  to  choose  that  wfaid 
is  good,  in  some  respects,  and  as  a  first  step  to  the  entire  and  esdn- 
sive  choice  of  good  in  the  highest  degree,  is  in  man'a  poeseasioo,  waA 
be  ceitainly  concluded  from  the  calls  ao  often  made  upon  him  in  At 
word  of  God  to  change  his  conduct,  and,  in  order  to  tiiia,  fm  wSL 
^Hear,  ye  deaf,  and  aee,  ye  blind,"  is  the  ezhortatioa  of  m  prophet, 
which,  while  it  charges  both  spirituid  deafiiess  and  blindnees  upon  At 
Jew^  supposes  a  power  existing  in  them  both  of  opening  the  eye%  wai 
unstopping  the  ears.  Such  are  all  the  exhortations  to  lepentanos  wai 
fittth  addressed  to  sinners,  and  the  threateninga  cooaequeol  upon  con- 
tinued impenitence  and  unbelief;  which  equally  suppose  m  powv  of 
considering,  willing,  and  acting  in  all  things  adequate  to  the  oommenot- 
ment  of  a  religious  course.  From  whatever  source  it  may  be  deiivodt 
and  no  other  can  be  aarigned  to  it  consistently  with  the  S(»iptaies  thm 
the  grace  of  God,  this  power  must  be  experienced  to  fbe  ftiU  extent  of 
the  call  and  the  obligation  to  these  duties.  A  power  of  dmosing  0DI7 
to  do  evil,  and  of  remaining  impenitent,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  such 
exhortations.  Thiswouldbutbeamockeryof  men,  and  m  mere  show  of 
equitable  government  on  the  part  of  God,  without  any  thing  correspond- 
ent to  this  appearance  of  equity  in  point  of  fact.  The  Calvinistic  doc 
trine,  however,  takes  another  course.  As  the  sin  and  the  destruetioa 
of  the  reprobate  is  determined  by  the  decree^  and  their  will  is  eiiber  M 
to  its  natural  proneness  to  the  choice  of  evil,  or  is,  by  coaetioa,  impelled 
to  it ;  80  the  salvation  of  the  elect  being  absolutely  decreed,  the  will,  at 
the  appointed  time,  comes  under  an  irresistible  impulse  which  carries  it  to 
tlie  choice  of  good.  Nor  is  this  only  an  occasional  influence,  leaving 
men  afterward,  or  by  intervals,  to  freedom  of  choice,  which  night 
be  allowed ;  but,  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  the  will,  when  directed 
to  good,  moves  only  under  the  unfrustrable  impulses  of  grace.  Thtt 
man,  there^^re,  has  no  choice,  or  at  least  no  alternative  in  either  case, 
is  the  doctrine  assumed  ;  and  no  other  view  can  be  consistently  taken 
by  those  who  admit  the  scheme  of  absolute  predestination.  To  one  dssi 
of  objects  is  the  will  determined ;  no  other  being,  in  either  case,  possible; 
and  Uius  one  course  of  action,  fulfilling  the  decree  of  €iod,  is  the  mAy 
possible  result,  or  the  decree  would  not  be  absolute  and  fixed. 

Ivinists  have  adopted  an  the  oonaaqiDeoosa  which  fiiBow  this 
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^ew  of  the  sulject  They  ascribe  the  acdoos  and  voUtionB  of  man  to 
God,  and  regard  sinful  men  as  impelled  to  a  necessity  of  sinning,  in  order 
to  the  infliction  of  that  punishment  which  they  think  will  glorify  the  sove* 
rdgn  wrath  of  him  who  made  **  the  wicked"  uUenHonaUy  "  for  the  day 
>f  evil*'*  Enough  has  been  said  in  refutation  of  this  gross  and  Uasphem- 
nm  opimon,  which,  though  it  bevitably  follows  from  absolute  predestina- 
tkiOythe  more. modest  writers  of  the  same  school  have  endcMivoured  to 
liide  under  various  guisjBS,  or  to  reconcile  to  some  show  of  justice  by 
▼mrious  subtilties. 

It  has,  for  instance,  been  contended,  that  as  in  the  case  of  transgres- 
sore,  the  evil  acts  done  by  them  are  the  choice  of  their  corrupt  will,  they 
•re,  therefore,  done  willingly  ;  and  that  they  are  in  consequence  punish- 
able  although  their  mil  could  not  but  choose  them.  This  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  true  in  the  case  of  devils,  supposing  them  at  first  to  have 
▼olnntarily  corrupted  an  innocent  nature  endowed  with  the  power  of 
maintaining  its  innocence,  and  that  they  were  under  no  absolute  decree 
determining  them  to  thitf  offence.  For,  though  now  their  will  is  so  much 
under  the  control  of  th^r  bad  passions,  and  is  in  itself  so  vicious,  that 
ft  has  no  disposition  at  all  to  good,  and  from  their  nature,  remaining  m 
its  present  state,  can  have  no  such  tendency ;  yet  the  original  act,  or 
of  acts,  by  which  this  state  of  their  will  and  afiections  was  induced, 
their  own,  and  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  both  being  in  their  own  power,  they  are  justly  held  to  be  cul- 
pahle  for  all  that  follows,  having  had,  originally,  the  power  to  avoid  both 
the  first  sin  and  all  others  consequent  upon  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  sinful  men,  who  have  formed  in  themselves,  by  repeated  acts  of  evil, 
at  first  easily  avoided,  various  habits  to  which  the  will  opposes  a  decrees, 
ing  resistance  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  strength.  Such  persons,  too, 
as  are  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  those  whom  *'  it  is  impoe- 
sibie  to  renew  unto  repentance,"  may  be  regarded  as  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  state  of  apostate  spirits,  and  being  lefl  without  any  of  the 
aids  of  that  Holy  Spirit  whom  they  have  "  quenched,"  cannot  be  supposed 
capable  of  willing  good.  Yet  are  they  themselyes  justly  chai^able  with 
this  state  of  their  wills,  and  all  the  evils  resulting  from  it  But  the  case 
of  devils  is  widely  different  to  that  of  men  who,  by  their  hereditary 
corruption;  and  the  fall  of  human  nature,  to  which  they  were  not  con- 
senting  parties,  come  into  the  world  with  this  infirm,  and,  indeed,  per. 
verse  state  of  the  will,  as  to  all  good.  It  is  not  their  personal  fault  that  they 
aie  bom  with  a  will  averse  from  good ;  and  it  cannot  be  their  personal 
fiuilt  that  they  continue  thus  inclined  only  to  evil  if  no  assistance  has 
been  afibrded,  no  gracious  influence  imparted,  to  counteract  this  fault  of 
lature,  and  to  set  the  will  so  far  free,  that  it  can  choose  either  the  good 
ftrged  upon  it  by  the  authority  and  exciting  motives  of  the  Gospel,  or, 
«  making  light"  of  that,  to  yield  itself,  in  opposition  to  convtctiou^  tA  iIa 
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evil  to  whicfa  it  is  by  nature  prone.  It  is  iioldttiied,tbitdMiwin,lDili 
purely  natural  state,  and  independent  of  aU  grace  oommonieated  to  mm 
through  Christy  canindine  ooly^eyil;  but  the  question  is»  wfaednrM 
is  so  left;  and  whether,  if  this  be  contended  for,  the  oircumstanee  of  a 
sinful  act  being  the  act  of  a  will  not  able  to  deteraune  otliciwis^  from 
whatever  cause  that  may  arise,  whether  fimm  the  infliienoe  of  dnum- 
stanoes  or  from  coaotion,  or  firom  its  own  invincible  depravity,  lenden 
him  punishable  who  never  had  the  means  of  preventing  his  wiD  ftoB 
lapsing  into  this  diseased  and  vitiated  state ;  who  was  bom  with  tiiii 
moral  disease ;  and  who,  by  an  absolute  decree,  has  been  excluded  fron 
all  Aare  in  the  remedy  ?  This  is  the  only  simple  and  oomct  wiqr  ^ 
viewing  the  suliject;  and  it  is  quite  independent  of  aU  metaphyneil 
hypothesis  as  to  the  wilL  The  argument  is,  thai  an  act  wUeh  hss 
the  consent  of  the  will  is  punishable,  although  the  will  can  onfy  ehooM 
evil :  we  reply,  that  this  is  only  true  where  the  time  of  trial  iapast,ss  m 
devils  and  apostates ;  and  then  only,  because  these  are  personally  goil^ 
of  having  so  vitiated  thdr  wills  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  good. 
But  the  case  of  men  who  have  fidlen  by  the  fault  of  another,  and  who 
are  still  in  a  state  of  trial,  is  one  totally  difierent.  The  sontencs  k 
passed  upon  devils,  and  it  is  as  good  as  passed  upon  sudi  apostates  m 
the  apostle  describes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  hot  the  msa  of 
mankind  are  still  probationers,  and  are  appointed  to  be  judged  abeoiAog 
to  their  worics,  whether  good  or  eviL  We  deny,  then,  first,  U»t  they  aro 
m  any  case,  lefl  without  the  power  of  willing  good ;  and  we  deny  it  oo 
the  authority  of  Scripture*  For,  in  no  sense,  can  ^  life  and  deith  be 
set  before  us,**  in  order  that  we  may  *'  choose  life,"  if  man  is  wholly 
derelict  by  the  graice  of  Grod,  and  if  he  remains  under  his  natural,  and, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  given  to  oQ  mankind,  his  invinciMe  inclinatioD 
to  evil.  For  if  this  be  the  natural  state  of  mankind,  and  if  to  a  part  of 
them  that'  remedial  grace  is  denied,  then  is  not  *«  ufb"  set  before  tbem 
as  an  object  of  «  choice  ;"  and  if  to  another  part  that  grace  is  so  given, 
that  it  irresistibly  and  constandy  works  so  as  to  compel  the  will  to  cfaooM 
predetermined  and  absolutely  appointed  acts,  no  **  deM**  is  set  before 
them  88  an  object  of  choice.  If,  therefore,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
both  life  and  death  are  set  before  men,  then  have  they  power  to  choose 
or  refuse  either,  which  is  conclusive,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  total  dereliction  of  the  reprobate,  and  on  the  other,  against  the 
unfrustrable  operation  of  grace  upon  the  elect*  So,  also,  when  our 
Lord  says,  '<  I  woulo  have  gathered  you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not,"  the  notion  that  men  who  finally 
perish  have  no  power  of  willing  that  which  is  good,  is  totally  disproved. 
The  blame  is  manifestly,  and  beyond  all  the  aits  of  cavilling  -criticisni, 
hid  upon  their  not  wuxino  tk  a  oontkast  m AifNSB,  which  would  be  false 
.Calvhiistic  hypothesis,  ''I  wouklnoC,andyeoouLnnot,''oii^t, 
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m  that  cafe,  to  have  been  the  reeding ;  since  they  are  Ciound  to  one 
deCernunation  only,  eitfier  by  the  external  or  internal  influence  of  ano- 
ther, or  by  a  natmal  and  involuntary  disease  of  the  will,  for  which  no 
remedy  was  ever  provided. 

Thus  it  is  decided  by  the  word  of  Gron  itself,  that  men  who  penah 
might  have  ^  chosen  life."  It  is  confirmed,  also,  by  natural  reason ; 
for  it  is  most  egregiously  to  trifle  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
to  cal!  that  a  righteous  procedure  in  God  which  would  by  all  men 
be  condemned  as  a  monstrous  act  of  t3rranny  and  oppression  in  a  human 
judge,  namely,  to  punish  capitally,  as  for  a  personal  offence,  those  who 
never  could  will  or  act  otherwise,  being  impelled  by  an  invincible  and 
incorable  natural  impulse  over  which  they  never  had  any  control.^ 
Nor  is  the  case  at  all  amended  by  the  quibble  that  they  act  willingly, 
that  is,  with  consent  of  the  will ;  for  since  the  will  is  under  a  natural 
and  irresistible  power  to  incline  only  one  way,  obedience  is  full  as 
much  out  of  their  power  by  this  state  of  the  will,  which  they  did  not 
bring  upon  themselves,  as  if  they  were  restrained  from  all  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God  by  an  external  and  irresistible  impulse  always  acting 
upon  them. 

The  case  thus  kept  upon  the  basis  of  plain  Scripture,  and  the 
natural  reason  of  mankind,  stands,  as  we  have  said,  clear  of  all  meta- 
physical  subtilties,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  their  determination; 
bot  as  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
firom  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  human  will,  we  may  glance,  also, 
■t  this  philosophic  attempt  to  give  plausibility  to  the  predestmarian 
hypothesis. 

The  philosophic  doctrine  is,  that  the  will  is  swayed  by  motives ;  that 
motives  arise  from  circumstances ;  that  circumstances  are  ordered  by 
m  power  above  us,  and  beyond  our  control ;  and  that,  therefore,  our  vo- 
litions nocessarily  follow  an  order  and  chain  of  events  appointed  and 
decreed  by  infinite  wisdom.  President  Edwards,  in  his  well  known 
work  on  the  will,  applied  this  philosophy  in  aid  of  Calvinism ;  and 
has  been  largely  followed  by  the  divines  of  that  school.  But  who  does 
not  see  that  this  attempt  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical necessity  affords  no  shelter  to  the  Calvinian  system,  when 
pressed  either  by  Scripture  or  by  arguments  founded  upon  the  acknow- 
lodged  principles  of  justice  ?  For  what  matters  it,  whether  the  will 
18  obliged  to  one  class  of  volitions  by  the  immediate  influence  of  God, 
or  by  the  denial  of  his  remedial  influence,  the  doctrine  of  the  elder 
Calvinists  ;  or  that  it  is  obliged  to  a  certain  class  of  volitions  by  motives 
which  are  irresistible  in  their  operation,  which  result  from  an  arrange- 
ment of  circumstances  ordered  by  God,  and  which  we  cannot  con- 
trol ?  Take  which  theory  you  please  you  are  involved  in  the  same 
difficulties ;  for  the  result  is,  that  mpn  can  neither  will  nor  act  other 
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wise  thao  they  do,  being,  in  one  caae^  inevitably  dieablod  by  an  act  of 
God,  and  in  the  other  bound  by  a  chain  of  ereota  eatabfabed  by  aa 
almighty  power*    The  advocatea  for  thia  i^oaophic  theory  of  the  wiD 
muat  be  content  to  take  this  conclusion,  therefore,  and  reconcile  it  aalfaey 
can  with  the  Scriptures ;  but  they  have  the  same  task  as  their  ^der  bre- 
thren of  the  same  faith,  and  have  made  it  no  easier  by  their  pfailoaophy. 
It  ia  in  vain,  too,  that  they  refer  us  to  our  own  conaciouaness  ia 
proof  of  this  theory.      Nothing  is  more  directly  contradicted  by  wfait 
passes  in  every  man's  mind ;  and  if  we  may  take  the  terms  hnmu 
language  has  used  on  these  subjects,  as  an  indication  of  the  genenl 
feelings  of  mankind,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  all  agea  and 
countries.      For  if  the  will  is  thus  absolutely  dependent  upon  molifM^ 
and  motives  arise  out  of  uncontrollable  circumstances,  for  men  to  pniv 
or  to  blame  each  other  is  a  manifost  absurdity ;  and  yet  all  languagof 
abound  in  such  terms.      So,  also,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  ooa- 
acience,  which,  upon  this  scheme,  is  a  popular  delusion  which  a  betler 
philosophy  might  have  dispelled.     For  why  do  I  blame  or  commeod 
myaelf  in  my  inward  thoughts,  any  more  than  I  censure  or  praise  otheiii 
if  I  am,  as  to  my  choice,  but  the  passive  creature  of  motives  and  prede- 
termined circumstances? 

But  the  sophistry  is  easily  detected.  The  notion  inculcated  i%  tbat 
niotives  influence  the  will  just  as  an  additional  weight  thrown  into  an 
even  scale  poises  it  and  inclines  the  beam.  This  is  the  favourite  roeta* 
phor  of  the  necessitarians ;  yet,  to  make  the  comparison  good,  they 
ought  to  have  first  proved  the  will  to  be  as  passive  as  the  balance,  or, 
m  other  words,  they  should  have  annihilated  the  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter.  But  this  necessary  connection  between  motive  and 
volition  may  be  denied.  For  what  are  motives,  as  rightly  understood 
here  T  Not  physical  causes,  as  a  weight  thrown  into  a  scale  ;  but  rea- 
tons  of  choice,  views  and  conceptions  of  things  in  the  mind,  which, 
themselves,  do  not  work  the  will,  as  a  machine ;  but  in  consideration  of 
which,  the  mind  itself  wills  and  determines.  But  if  the  mind  itself 
were  obliged  to  determine  by  the  strongest  motive,  as  the  beam  is  to 
incline  by  the  heaviest  weight,  it  would  be  obliged  to  determine  always 
by  the  best  reason ;  for  motive  being  but  a  reason  of  action  considered 
in  the  mind,  then  the  best  reason,  bein^  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
strongest,  must  always  predominate.  But  this  is,  plainly,  contrary  to 
fact  and  experience.  If  it  were  not,  all  men  would  act  reasonably,  and 
none  foolishly  ;  or,  at  least,  there  would  be  no  faults  among  them  but 
those  of  the  understanding,  none  of  the  heart  and  affections.  The 
weakest  reason,  however,  too  generally  succeeds  when  appetite  and 
corrupt  afiecUon  are  present ;  that  is  to  say,  the  weakest  motive.  For 
if  thisbenot  allowed,  we  must  say,  that  under  the  influence  of  appetite 
tboJj^HjkpaoQ^  always  appears  the  strongest,  which  is  also  false,  in 
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ftd ;  for  then  there  would  be  no  mm  committed  agaimt  jnigment  and 
eonvktiomf  and  that  many  of  our  sins  are  of  this  descriptioD,  our  eon. 
■cieDcee  |>ainfuUy  convict  us.  That  the  mind  wills  and  acts  generally 
under  the  influence  of  motives,  may,  therefore,  be  granted  ;  but  that  it 
is  passive,  and  operated  upon  by  them  necessarily,  is  disproved  by  the 
fiict  of  our  often  acting  under  the  weakest  reason  or  motive,  which  is  the 
diaracter  of  all  sins  against  our  judgment. 

But  were  we  even  to  admit  that  present  reasons  or  motives  operate 
iiresistiUy  upon  the  will,  the  necessary  connection  between  motive  and 
volition  would  not  be  established ;  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  we 
have  no  power  to  displace  one  motive  by  another,  nor  to  omtrol  those 
circumstances  from  which  motives  flow.  Yet,  who  will  say  that  a  per- 
■on  may  not  shun  evil  company,  and  fly  from  many  temptations! 
Eidier  this  must  be  allowed,  or  else  it  must  be  a  link  in  the  necessary 
chain  of  events  fixed  by  a  superior  power,  that  we  should  seek  and  not 
fly  evil  company ;  and  so  the  exhortations,  <*  when  sinners  entice  thee 
consent  thou  not,**  and  '<  go  not  into  the  way  of  sinners,"  are  viery 
impertinent,  and  only  prove  that  Solomon  was  no  philosopher.  But  we 
are  all  conscious  that  we  have  the  power  to  alter,  and  control,  and 
avoid  the  force  of  motives.  If  not,  why  does  a  man  resist  the  same 
temptation  at  one  time,  and  yield  to  it  at  another,  without  any  visible 
dmnge  of  the  circumstances  ?  He  can  also  both  change  his  circum- 
stances by  shunning  evil  company ;  and  fly  the  occasions  of  temptation ; 
and  control  that  motive  at  one  time  to  which  he  yields  at  another,  under 
similar  circumstances.  Nay,  he  sometunes  resists  a  powerful  tempta. 
tioo,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  resisting  a  powerful  motive,  and  yields 
at  another  to  a  feeble  one,  and  is  conscious  that  he  does  so :  a  sufficient 
proof  that  there  is  an  irregularity  and  corruptness  in  the  sdf-determki^ 
mg^  active  power  of  the  mtfid,  independent  of  motive.  Still,  farther, 
the  motive  or  reason  for  an  action  may  be  a  bad  one,  and  yet  be  preva- 
lent for  want  of  the  presence  of  a  better  reason  or  motive  to  lead  to  a 
contrary  choice  and  act ;  but,  in  how  many  instances  is  this  the  true 
cause  why  a  better  reason  or  stronger  motive  is  not  present,  that  we 
have  lived  thoughtless  and  vain  Uvea,  little  considering  the  good  or  evil 
of  thbgs  T  And  if  so,  then  the  thoughtless  might  have  been  more 
thoughtful,  and  the  ignorant  might  have  acquired  better  knowledge,  and 
thereby  have  placed  themselves  under  the  hifluence  of  stronger  and 
better  motives.  Thus  this  theory  does  not  accord  with  the  (acts  of  our 
own  consciousness,  but  contradicts  them.  It  is,  also,  refuted  by  every 
part  of  the  moral  history  of  man ;  and  it  may  be,  therefore,  concluded 
that  those  speculations  on  the  human  will,  to  which  the  predeslinarian 
theory  has  driven  its  advocates,  are  equally  opposed  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  to  our  observation  of  what  passes 
ia  others,  and  to  our  own  convictions. 
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Our  moral  liberty  mani&fltly  cooaisU  in  the  united  power  of  tfaiokiif 
anck  reasoning,  and  of  choosing  and  acting  upon  such  thinking  and  r» 
soning ;  so  that  the  clearer  our  thought  and  conception  is  of  whit  is  it 
and  right,  and  the  more  constantly  our  choice  is  determined  by  it, 
the  more  nearly  we  rise  to  the  highest  acts  and  exercises, of  this  Iflwftj. 
The  best  beings  have,  therefore,  the  highest  degree  of  moral  libeAj, 
since  no  motive  to  will  or  act  wrong  is  any  thing  else  but  a  vidalaoo  of 
this  established  and  original  connection  between  right  reason,  choice, 
and  conduct ;  and  if  any  necessity  bind  the  irrational  motive  upoo  ibe 
will,  it  is  either  the  result  of  bad  voluntary  habit,  {or  which  we  an 
accountable ;  or  necessity  of  nature  and  circumstances^  finr  iHiich  ve 
are  not  accountable.  In  the  former  case  the  actually  influencing  b»> 
tive  is  evitable,  and  the  theory  of  the  necessitarians  is  dii^Mroved :  in  the 
latter  it  is  confirmed ;  but  then  man  is  neither  responsible  to  his  feflov 
man,  nor  to  GUxL 

Certain  notions  as  to  the  Divms  sovbrbionty  hafe  also  been  resQitod 
to  by  Calvmists,  in  order  to  render  that  scheme  plansiUe  which  coti 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  from  the  hope  of  salvation  by  the 
absolute  decree  of  (jod. 

That  the  sovereignty  of  Grod  is  a  Scriptural  doctrine  no  one  can  daay ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  notions  which  men  please  to  ibnn  of  it 
should  be  received  as  Scriptural ;  for  religious  erron  consist  not  only  id 
denying  the  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God,  but  also  in  interpreting  then 
fi&llaciously. 

The  Calvinistic  view  of  Grod's  sovereignty  appears  to  be,  his  doing 
what  he  wills,  only  because  he  wills  it.  So  Calvin  himself  has  stated 
the  case,  as  we  have  noticed  above ;  but  as  this  view  is  repugnant  to 
all  worthy  notions  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  so  it  has  no  countenance  in 
Scripture.  The  doctrine  which  we  are  there  taught  is,  that  God's  sove- 
reignty consists  in  his  doing  many  things  by  virtue  of  his  own  supreme 
right  and  dominion;  but  that  this  right  is  under  the  -  direction  of  bis 
<<  counseV*  or  "  wisdom.*^  The  brightest  act  of  sovereignty  is  that  of 
creation,  and  one  in  which,  it  in  any,  mere  will  might  seem  to  have  the 
chief  place ;  yet,  even  in  this  act,  by  which  m3rriads  of  beings  of  diverse 
powers  and  capacities  were  produced,  we  are  taught  that  all  was  dooe 
in  **  wisdom."  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  ere. 
atioii,  is  uncontrolled  by  either  justice  or  goodness.  If  the  final  cause 
of  creation  had  been  the  misery  of  all  sentient  creatures,  and  all  its 
contrivances  had  tended  to  that  end :  if,  for  instance,  every  sight  had 
been  disgusting,  every  smell  a  stench,  every  sound  a  scream,  and  every 
necessary  function  of  life  had  been  performed  with  pain,  we  must  neces- 
sarily have  referred  the  creation  of  such  a  world  to  a  malignant  being; 
W^UtUki!^  obliged  to  think  it  impossible  that  a  good  being  could 
II^^^^HM  his  ahnighty  power  with  the  direct  intention  to  inflict 
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tniseryy  we  then  concede  that  his  acts  of  sovereignty  are,  fay  the  Yery 
perfection  of  his  nature,  under  the  direction  of  his  goodmss,  as  to  dl 
creatures  potentially  existing*  or  actually  existing  while  still  innocent. 
Nor  can  we  think  it  home  out  by  Scripture,  or  by  the  reasonable  notions 
of  mankind,  that  the  exercise  of  Grod's  jovereignty  in  the  creation  of 
things  b  exempt  from  any  respect  to  juaUce^  a  quality  of  the  Divine 
nature^  which  is  nothing  but  his  essential  rectitude  in  exercise*  It  is 
true,  that  as  existence,  under  all  circumstances  in  which  to  exist  is  bet- 
ter upon  the  whole  than  not  to  exist,  leaves  the  creature  no  claim  to 
have  been  otherwise  than  it  is  made ;  and  that  God  has  a  sovereign 
right  to  make  one  being  an  archangel  and  another  an  insect ;  so  that 
'*  the  thing  formed"  may  not  say  <*  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou 
made  me  thus  T"  it  could  deserve  nothing  before  creation,  its  being  not 
having  commenced :  all  that  it  is,  and  has,  (its  existent  stale  being  better 
than  non-existence,)  is,  therefore,  a  boon  conferred ;  and,  in  matters  of 
grace,  no  axiom  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  he  who  gratuitously  be- 
stows  has  the  right  *<  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.**  But  eVery 
creature,  having  been  formed  without  any  consent  of  its  own,  if  it  be 
innocent  of  offence,  either  from  the  rectitude  of  its  nature,  or  from  a 
natural  incapacity  of  offending,  as  not  being  a  moral  agent,  appears  to 
have  a  claim,  in  natural  right,  upon  exemption  from  such  pains  and  suf. 
feringB,  as  woifld  render  existence  a  worse  condition  than  never  to  have 
been  called  out  of  nothing.  For,  as  a  benevolent  being,  which  God  is 
acknowledged  to  be,  cannot  make  a  creature  with  such  an  intention 
and  contrivance,  that,  by  its  very  constitution,  it  must  necessarily  be 
wholly  miserable ;  and  we  see  in  this,  that  his  sovereignty  is  regulated 
by  his  goodness  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  existence  of  sentient 
creatures ;  so,  from  the  moment  they  begin  to  be,  the  government  of  God 
over  them  commences,  and  sovereignty  in  govemmerU  necessarily 
grounds  itself  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  ^  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth"  must  and  will  ''do  right." 

This  is  the  manifest  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  for,  although  Almighty 
God  oflen  gives  **  no  account  of  his  matters,"  nor,  m  some  instances, 
admits  us  to  know  how  he  is  both  just  and  gracious  in  his  administration, 
yet  are  we  referred  constantly  to  those  general  declarations  of  bis  own 
word,  which  assure  us  that  he  is  so,  that  we  may  ^  walk  by  faith,"  and 
wait  for  that  period,  when,  after  the  faith  and  patience  of  good  men 
have  been  sufficiently  tried,  the  manifestation  of  these  facts  shall  take 
place  to  our  comfort  and  to  his  glory.  In  many  respects,  so  far -as  we 
are  concerned,  we  see  no  other  reason  for  his  proceedings,  than  that  he 
00  wills  to  act.  But  the  error  into  which  our  brethren  of^en  fall,  is  to 
conclude,  from  their  want  of  information  in  such  cases,  that  Gon  acts 
merely  because  he  wills  so  to  act ;  that  because  he  gives  not  those 
reasons  for  his  omduct  which  we  have  no  right  to  demand,  he  acts 
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without  any  reaA>ns  at  all ;  aod  because  we  are  not  admitted  to  the 
secrets  of  his  council  chamber,  that  his  government  is  perfectly  aifai- 
trary,  and  that  the  main  spring  of  \iia  leading  dispensationi  is  to  nake 
a  show  of  power :  a  conclusion  which  implies  a  most  unworthy  notion 
of  God,  which  h^  has  himself  contradicted  in  the  most  explicit  manner. 
Even  his  most  mysterious  proceedings  are  called  <^  jud^pments  ;**  and  he 
is  said  to  work  all  things  '*  according  to  the  emmad  of  his  own  «iQ,'*  a 
collation  of  words,  which  sufficiently  show  that  not  blind  will,  but  wiD 
subject  to  <*  counself^  is  that  soverkion  wux  which  governs  the  woild. 

**  Whenever,  therefore,  €rod  acts  as  a  governor,  as  a  rewarder,  or 
punisher,  he  no  longer  acts  as  a  mere  sovereign,  by  his  own  sole  viD 
and  pleasure,  but  as  an  impartial  judge,  guided  in  all  things  by  iDvaiiable 
justice. 

^  Y^  it  is  true,  that  in  some  cases,  mercy  rejoicea  over  juetioe, 
although  severity  never  does.  God  may  reward  more,  but  he  will  ne?er 
punish  more  than  strict  justice  requires.  It  may  be  allowed,  that  God 
acts  as  sovereign  in  convincing  some  souls  of  sin,  arresting  them  in  their 
mad  career  by  his  resistless  power.  It  seems  also,  that,  at  the  moment 
of  our  conversion,  he  acts  irresbtibly.  There  may  likewise  be  manj 
irresistible  touches  in  the  course  of  our  Christian  warfare ;  bat  sdU,  at 
St.  Paul  might  have  been  either  obedient  or '  disobedient  to  the  heafenly 
vision,'  so  every  individual  may,  after  all  that  God  has^done,  either  im* 
prove  his  grace,  or  make  it  of  none  effect. 

^Whatever,  therefore,  it  has  pleased  God  to  do,  of  his  sov«reigD 
pleasure,  as  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  whatever  his  mercy  may 
do  on  particular  occasions,  over  and  above  what  justice  requires,  the 
general  rule  stands  firm  as  the  pillars  of  heaven.  '  The  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  will  do  right :'  *  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,'  and 
every  man  therein,  according  to  the  strictest  justice.  He  will  punish 
no  man  for  doing  any  thing  which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid ;  neither 
for  omitting  any  thing  which  he  could  not  possibly  do.  Every  punish- 
ment  supposes  the  offender  might  have  avoided  the  offence  for  which  he 
b  punislied,  otherwise  to  punish  him  would  be  palpably  unjust,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God  our  governor."  (Weslty^s  Workti 
vol.  vi,  p.  136.) 

The  case  of  heathen  nations  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  by 
Calvinists,  as  presenting  equal  difficulties  to  those  urged  against  their 
scheme  of  election  and  reprobation.  But  the  cases  are  not  at  all  parallel, 
nor  can  they  be  made  so,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  heathens,  at 
suchy  are  inevitably  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  which  is 
not,  as  some  of  them  seem  to  suppose,  a  conceded  point.  Those,  in- 
deed, if  there  be  any  such,  who,  believing  in  the  universal  redemption 
of  mankind,  should  allow  this,  would  be  most  inconsistent  with  them 
five  up  many  of  those  principles  on  which  they  successftiU 
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contend  against  the  doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation ;  but  the  argument 
lies  in  small  compass,  and  is  to  be  determined  by  the  word  of  Grod,  and 
not  by  the  q)eculations  of  men.  The  actual  state  of  pagan  nations  is 
aflfectingly  bad ;  but  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  what  they  are  in  fiict 
against  their  salvability ;  for  although  there  is  no  ground  to  hope  lor  the 
salvation  of  great  numbers  of  them,  actual  salvation  is  one  thing,  and 
possible  salvation  is  another.  Nor  does  it  affect  this  question,  if  we  see 
not  how  heathens  may  be  saved ;  that  is,  by  what  means  repentance, 
and  ^th,  and  righteousness,  should  be  in  any  such  degree  wrought  in 
them,  as  that  they  shall  become  occeptable  to  God.  The  dispensation 
of  religion  under  which  all  those  nations  are  to  whom  the  Gospel  has 
never  been  sent,  continues  to  be  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  That 
men  were  saved  under  that  in  former  times  we  know,  and  at  what  point, 
if  any,  a  religion  becomes  so  far  corrupted,  and  truth  so  far  extinct,  as 
to  leave  no  means  of  salvation  to  men,  nothing  to  call  forth  a  true  faith 
in  principlef  and  obedience  to  What  remains  known  or  knowable  of  the 
original  law,  no  one  has  the  right  to  determine,  unless  he  can  adduce 
some  authority  from  Scripture.  That  authority  is  certainly  not  avail, 
able  to  the  conclumon,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  means  of  salvation  are 
utterly  withdrawn  from  heathens.  We  may  say  that  a  murderous, 
adulterous,  and  idolatrous  heathen  will  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  we  must  say  this,  on  the  express  exclusion  of  all  such  cha- 
racters from  future  blessedness  by  the  word  of  God ;  but  it  would  be 
little  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  of  them  are 
wicked  and  idolatrous.  As  far  as  loe  know  they  may,  but  we  do  not 
know  the  whole  case ;  and,  were  these  charges  universally  true,  yet  the 
question  is  not  what  the  heathen  are,  but  what  they  have  the  means  of 
becoming.  We  indeed  know  that  idl  are  not  equally  vicious,  nay,  that 
some  virtuous  heathens  have  been  found  in  all  ages ;  and  some  earnest 
and  anxious  inquirers  afler  truth,  dissatisfied  with  the  notions  prevalent 
in  their  own  countries  respectively ;  and  what  these  few  were,  the  rest 
might  have  been  likewise.  But,  if  we  knew  no  such  instances  of  supe. 
rior  virtue  and  eager  desire  of  religious  information  among  them,  the 
true  question,  *<  what  degree  of  truth  is,  afler  all,  attainable  by  them  ?" 
would  still  remain  a  question  which  must  be  determined  not  so  much  by 
our  knowledge  of  facts  which  may  be  very  obscure ;  but  such  principles 
and  general  declarations  as  we  find  applicable  to  the  case  in  the  word 
of  God. 

If  all  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  all  gracious  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  all  objects  of  faith,  have  passed  away  from  the  heathen, 
through  the  fault  of  their  ancestors  <<not  liking  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,"  and  without  the  present  race  having  been  parties  to  this 
wilful  abandonment  of  truth,  then  they  would  appear  no  k>nger  to  be 

aooountable  creatures,  being  neither  under  law  nor  under  grace ;  hut, 
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as  we  find  it  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  all  men  are  reqpooable  to 
God,  and  that  the  ^  whole  worid"  will  he  judged  at  the  last  day,  we  an 
bound  to  admit  the  accountability  of  all,  and  with  that,  the  lemaioi  of 
law  and  the  existence  of  a  merciful  government  toward  the  heathen  oa 
the  part  of  God.  With  this  the  doctrine  of  St.  P^  accords*  No  one 
can  take  stronger  views  of  the  actual  danger  and  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  Gentiles  than  he;  yet  he  affirms  that  the  Divine  law  had  not 
perished  wholly  from  among  them ;  that  though  they  had  reoeiYed  no 
revealed  law,  yet  they  had  a  law  **  written  on  their  hearts ;"  meaning, 
no  doubt,  the  traditionary  law,  the  equity  of  which  their  oonseieooei 
attested ;  and,  &rther,  that  though  they  had  not  the  written  law,  yet, 
that  ^  by  nature,"  that  is,  ^  without  an  outward  rule,  though  thi%  also, 
strictly  speaking,  is  by  preventing  grace,"  {Wuiey^s  Notes^  m  he) 
they  were  capable  of  doing  all  the  things  contained  in  the  law.  He 
affirms,  too,  that  all  such  Grentiles  as  were  thus  obedient,  should  be 
"  justified,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  by 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  his  Grospel."  The  possible  obedieoce  wait 
the  possible  "justification"  of  heathens  who  have  no  written  revelatkio, 
are  points,  therefore,  distinctly  affirmed  by  the  apostle  in  his  discourse 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  God's  sovereignty,  as  to  the  heathen,  is  reduced,  not  to  the  leav- 
ing of  any  portion  of  our  race  without  the  means  of  salvation,  and  then 
punishing  them  for  sins  which  they  have  no  means  of  av<»ding ;  hot  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  given  superior  advantages  to  us,  an^  inferior 
ones  only  to  them ;  a  proceeding  which  we  see  exemplified  in  the  rooflt 
enlightened  of  Christian  nations  every  day ;  for  neiUier  every  part  of 
the  same  nation  is  equally  favoured  with  the  means  of  grace,  nor  are 
all  the  families  living  in  the  same  town  and  neighbourhood  equally  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  moons  of  religious  influence  and  improvement  The 
principle  of  this  inequality  is,  however,  far  different  from  that  on  which 
Calvinistic  reprobation  is  sustained  ;  since  it  involves  no  inevitable 
cxcluHion  of  any  individual  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  because  the 
general  principle  of  God's  administration  in  such  cases  is  elsewhere  laid 
down  to  t)e,  the  requiring  of  much  where  much  is  given,  and  the  requir- 
ing of  littlfj  where  little  is  given : — a  principle  of  the  strictest  equity. 

All  unguarded  opinion  as  to  the  isRESisTiBiLmr  of  grace,  and  the 
piiiwiviineNN  of  man  in  conversion,  has  also  been  assumed,  and  made  to 
givii  nil  nir  of  plaUMibility  to  the  predestinarian  scheme.  It  is  argued, 
if  iiur  NiilvtttirMi  M  of  God  and  not  of  ourselves,  then  those  only  can  be 
i^yvA  to  whom  Gfid  gives  the  grace  of  conversion ;  and  the  rest,  not 
hH>liig  tills  grace  afforded  them,  are,  by  the  iuscnitable  counsel  of  God, 
mm^\\  by,  and  reprobated. 

'|^lilik^||iargiinieDt  d potienori ;  from  the  assumed  passiveness  of 
^g|J|^^^l||||  to  the  aleetion  of  a  part  only  of  mankind  to  life.  The 
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argument  d  prion  is  from  partial  election  to  life  to  the  doctrine  of  irre- 
mstible  grace,  as  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  decree  is  carried  into 
effect.  The  doctrine  of  such  an  election  has  already  been  refuted,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  it  derives  no  support  from  the  assumption 
that  grac^  must  work  irresistihly  in  man,  in  order  that  the  honour  of 
our  salvation  may  be  secured  to  Grod,  which  is  the  plausible  dress  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  generally  presented. 

It  is  allowed,  and  all  Scriptural  advocates  of  the  universal  redemption 
of  mankind  will  join  with  the  Calvinists  in  maintaining  the  doctrine,  that 
every  disposition  and  inclination  to  good  which  originally  existed  in  the 
nature  of  man  is  lost  by  the  fell ;  that  all  men,  in  their  simply  natural 
state,  are  **  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,''  and  have  neither  Hie  will  "dot 
the  power  to  turn  to  Grod ;  and  that  no  one  is  suflicient  of  himself  to 
think  or  do  any  thing  of  a  saving  tendency.  But,  as  all  men  are  re- 
quired to  do  those  things  which  have  a  saving  tendency,  we  contend, 
that  the  grace  to  do  them  has  been  bestowed  upon  alL  Equally  sacred 
is  the  doctrine  to  be  held,  that  no  person  can  repent  or  truly  believe  ex- 
cept under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  we  have  no 
ground  of  boasting  in  ourselves,  but  that  all  the  glory  of  our  salvation, 
commenced  and  consummated,  is  to  be  given  to  God  alone,  as  ihe  result 
of  the  freeness  and  riches  of  his  grace. 

It  will  also  be  freely  allowed,  that  the  visitations  of  the  gracious  in- 
fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  vouchsafed  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
numberless  other  subsequent  cases,  quite  independent  of  our  seeking 
them  or  desire  for  them ;  and  that  when  our  thoughts  are  thus  turned 
to  serious  considerations,  and  various  exciting  and  quickened, feelings 
are  produced  within  us,  we  are  often  wholly  passive ;  and  also,  that  men 
are  sometimes  suddenly  and  irresistibly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
guilt  and  danger  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  either  through  the  preaching  of 
the  word  instrumentally,  or  through  other  means,  and  sometimes,  even, 
independent  of  any  external  means  at  all ;  and  are  thus  constrained  to 
cry  out,  <*  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  All  this  is  confirmed  by  plain 
verity  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  is,  also,  as  certain  a  matter  of  experience  as 
that  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  do  often  silently  intermingle  them- 
selves with  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  consciences,  and  breathe  their 
milder  persuasions  upon  our  afiections. 

From  these  premises  the  conclusions  which  legitimately  flow,  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis.     They  establish, 

1.  The  justice  of  God  in  the  condemnation  of  men,  which  their  doc- 
trine leaves  under  a  dark  and  impenetrable  cloud.  More  or  less  of  these 
influences  from  on  high  visit  the  finally  impenitent,  so  as  to  render  their 
destruction  their  own  act  by  resisting  them.  This  is  proved,  from  the 
**  Spirit"  having  **  strove"  with  those  who  were  finally  destroyed  by  the 
flood  of  Noah ;  firom  the  case  of  the  finally  impenitent  Jews  and  their 
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ancestors,  who  are  charged  with  "always  resuimg  the  Holy  GlMit;" 
from  the  case  of  the  apostates  mentioned  in  the  Efiistle  to  the  Hefaiev^ 
who  are  said  to  have  done  ^  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace ;"  and  final 
the  solemn  warnings  given  to  men  in  the  New  Testament,  not  li 
*<  grieve"  and  <*  quench"  the  Holy  Spirit.  If,  therefore,  it  appeua  thU 
the  destruction  of  men  is  attributed  to  their  resLstanoe  of  those  influenen 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  but  for  that  resistance,  would  have  been  nvio^ 
according  to  the  design  of  God  in  imparting  them,  then  is  the  justice  of 
God  manifested  in  their  punishment ;  and  it  foUows,  also,  that  hia  ff&Bt 
so  works  in  men,  as  to  he  both  sufficient  to  lead  them  into  a  state  of 
salvation,  and  even  actually  to  place  them  in  this  state,  and  yet  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  finally  and  fatally  frustrated. 

2.  These  premises,  also,  secure  the  glory  of  our  advation  to  the 
grace  of  God ;  but  not  by  implying  the  Calvinistic  notion  of  the  coi^ 
tinned  and  uninterrupted  irresistibiiity  of  the  influence  of  grace  and  Ae 
passiveness  of  man,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  agency ;  but  by  showing 
that  his  agency,  even  when  rightly  directed,  is  upheld  and  influenced  by 
the  superior  power  of  Goo,  and  yet  so  as  to  be  still  his  own.  For,  wt 
the  instance  of  the  mightiest  visitation  we  can  produce  from  Scripture, 
that  of  St  Paul,  we  see  where  the  irresistible  influence  terminated,  and 
where  his  own  agency  recommenced.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  con- 
viction struck  into  his  mind,  as  well  as  under  the  dazzling  brigbtMBi 
which  fell  upon  his  eyes,  he  was  passive,  and  the  effect  produced  for  the 
time  neeesuarUy  followed ;  but  all  the  actions  consequent  upon  this  mra 
the  results  of  deliberation  and  personal  choice.  He  submits  to  be  tau^ 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  <<  he  confers  not  with  flesh  and  blood ;"  ''he 
is  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision ;"  <'  he  faints  not"  under  the 
burdensome  ministr}'  he  had  received ;  and  he  ''  keeps  his  body  under 
subjection,  lest,  after  having  preached  to  others,  he  should  himself  be- 
come a  castaway."  All  these  cxpreosions,  so  descriptive  of  considera- 
tion and  choice,  show  that  the  irresistible  impulse  was  not  permanent, 
and  that  he  was  subsequently  left  to  improve  it  or  not,  though  under  a 
powerful  but  still  a  resistible  motive  operating  upon  him  to  remain 
faithful. 

For  the  gentler  emotions  produced  by  the  Spirit,  these  are,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  all  Christians  testifies,  the  ordinary  and  general  manner  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  carries  on  his  work  in  man ;  and,  if  all  good  de- 
sires, resolves,  and  aspirations,  are  from  him,  and  not  from  our  own 
nature,  (and,  if  we  are  utteriy  fallen,  from  our  own  nature  they  camiot 
be,)  then  if  any  man  is  conscious  of  having  ever  checked  good  desires, 
and  of  having  opposed  his  own  convictions  and  better  feelings,  he  has 
in  himself  abundant  proof  of  the  resistibility  of  grace,  aiid  of  the  super- 
ability  of  those  good  inclinations  which  the  Spirit  is  pleased  to  impart. 
He  is  equally  conscious  of  the  power  of  complying  with  them,  though 
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till  in  the  strength  of  grace,  which  yet,  while  it  works  m  him  ^  to  will 
mnd  to  do,"  neither  wills  nor  acts  ^br  htm^  nor  eVen  by  him,  as  a  passive 
iutruroent.  For  if  men  were  wholly  and  at  all  times  passive  under 
Divine  influence ;  not  merely  in  the  reception  of  it,  for  all  are,  in  that 
mpect,  passive ;  but  in  the  actings  of  it  to  practical  ends,  then  would 
there  be  nothing  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  but  an  ad  of  God,  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  to  the  Scrip. 
tures.  Hiey  call  tl\e  former  **  obedient,"  the  latter  '<  disobedient ;"  one 
^  willing,"  the  other  *^  unwilling ;"  and  promise  or  threaten  accordingly. 
Tliey  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  one  to  their  refusal  of  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  other,  as  the  vutrumental  cause,  to  their 
acceptance  of  it ;  and  to  urge  that  that  personal  act  by  which  we  receive 
the  grace  of  Christ,  detracts  from  his  glory  as  our  Saviour  by  attributing 
our  salvation  to  ourselves,  is  to  speak  as  absurdly  as  if  we  should  say 
that  the  act  of  obedience  and  faith  required  of  the  man  who  was  com- 
manded to  stretch  out  his  withered  arm,  detracted  from  the  glory  of 
Christ's  healing  virtue,  by  which,  indeed,  the  power  of  complying  with 
the  ccHmnand,  and  the  condition  of  his  being  healed,  was  imparted. 

It  is  by  such  reasonings,  made  plausible  to  many  minds  by  an  afiec- 
tatioQ  of^metaphysical  depth  and  subtilty,  or  by  pretensions  of  magnify- 
ing the  sovereignty  and  grace  of  God  (oflen,  we  doubt  not,  very  sincere) 
that  the  theory  of  election  and  reprobation,  as  held  by  the  followers  of 
Cahrin  with  some  shades  of  difference,  but  in  all  substantially  the  same, 
has  had  currency  given  to  it  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these  latter  ages. 
How  unsound  and  how  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  they  are,  may  appear 
from  that  brief  refutation  of  them  just  given ;  but  I  repeat  what  was  said 
above,  that  we  are  never  to  forget  that  this  system  has  generally  had 
interwoven  with  it  many  of  the  most  vital  points  of  Christianity.  It  is 
this  which  has  kept  it  in  existence ;  for  otherwise  it  had  never,  probably, 
held  itself  up  against  the  opposing  evidence  of  so  many  plain  scriptures, 
and  that  sense  of  the  benevolence  and  equity  of  God,  which  his  own 
revelations,  as  well  as  natural  reason,  has  riveted  in  the  convictions  of 
mankind.  In  one  respect  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Socinian  schemes  have 
tacitly  confessed  the  evidence  of  the  word  of  God  to  be  against  them. 
The  latter  has  shrunk  from  the  letter  and  common  sense  interpretation 
of  Scripture  within  the  clouds  raised  by  a  licentious  criticism ;  the  other 
has  chosen  rather  to  find  refuge  in  the  mists  of  metaphysical  theories. 
Nothing  is,  however,  here  meant  by  this  juxtaposition  of  theories,  so 
contrary  to  each  other,  but  that  both  thus  confess,  that  the  prima  facie 
evidence  afforded  by  the  word  of  God  is  not  in  their  favour.  If  we 
intended  more  by  thus  naming  on  the  same  page  systems  so  opposite, 
one  of  which,  with  all  its  faults,  contains  all  that  truth  by  which  men 
may  be  saved,  while  the  other  excludes  it,  **  we  should  ofiend  against 

the  generation  of  the  children  of  God.'' 
Vol.  II.  29 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 
Redemption — Farther  Benefits. 


-•i 


1 


Haying  endeavoured  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  tbe  mil 
demption  of  the  human  race,  the  enumeration  of  the  leading 
which  flow  from  it  may  now  be  resumed.     We  have  already  ipokm 
justification,  adoption,  regeneration,  and  the  wiine$8  of  the  Hobf  fijpiriSr 
and  we  proceed  to  another  as  distinctly  marked,  and  as  gracioo^T 
promised  in  the  Holy  Scriptures :  this  is  the  entire  sANonnoATio^p 
or  the  perfected  houness  of  believers ;  and  as  this  doctiiiie,  in  Mi 
of  its  respects,  has  been  the  subject  of  controverByy  the  ScnptonliA 
dence  of  it  must  be  appealed  to  and  examined.     Happily  for  us,  a  nk, 
ject  of  so  great  importance  is  not  involved  in  obscurity. 

That  a  distinction  exists  between  a  regenerate  state  and  aiMstf 
entire  and  perfect  holiness  will  be  generally  allowed.     Regenente 
we  have  seen,  is  concomitant  with  justification ;  but  the  aposllMi  ■ 
addressing  the  body  of  believers  in  the  Churches  to  whom  they  wnle 
their  epistles,  set  before  them,  both  in  the  prayers  they  offer  in  thar 
behalf,  and  in  the  exhortations  they  administer,  a  still  higher  degree  of 
deliverance  from  sin,  as  well  as  a  higher  growth  in  Christian  rirtoo)* 
Two  passages  only  need  bo  quoted  to  prove  this : — 1  Thess.  v,  23t 
**  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  I  pray  God  yws 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameleas  unto  the  ooimBg 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     2  Cor.  vii,  1,  <<  Having  these  promiitt, 
dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit,  perfecting  hoUness  in  the  fear  of  God."     In  both  these  pas- 
sages deliverance  from  sin  is  the  subject  spoken  of;  and  the  prayer  in 
one  instance,  and  the  exhortation  in  the  other,  goes  to  the  extent  of  the 
entire  sanctification  of"  the  soul"  and  "spirit,"  as  well  as  of  the  "flesh" 
or  "  body,"  from  all  sin  ;  by  which  can  only  be  meant  our  complete  de- 
liverance from  all  spiritual  pollution,  all  inward  depravation  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  that  which,  expressing  itself  outwardly  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  senses,  is  called  **  filthiness  of  the  flesh." 

The  attainableness  of  such  a  state  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  debate 

among  Christians  as  the  time  when  we  are  authorized  to  expect  it.    For 

as  it  is  an  axiom  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  **  without  holiness  no  man 

can  see  the  Lord  ;"  and  is  equally  clear  that  if  we  would  "  be  found 

of  him  in  peace,"  we  must  be  found  **  without  spot  and  blamdess ;"  and 

that  the  Church  will  be  presented  by  Christ  to  the  Father  without 

**  fault ;"  so  it  must  be  concluded,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  we  greatly 

pervert  the  sense  of  these  passages,  or,  on  the  other,  admit  the  doctrine 

of  purgatory  or  some  intermediate  purifying  institution,  that  the  entire 
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Mificatkm  of  the  aool,  and  its  complete  reDewal  in  hoUness,  must 

9  piace  in  this  worid. 

pUIe  this  is  generally  acknowledged,  however,  among  spiritutJ 

Ihliumi  it  has  been  warmly  contended  by  many,  that  the  final  stroke 

destroys '<Hir  natural  corruption,  is  only  given  at  death ;  and  that 

il,  when  separate4  from  the  body,  and  not  before,  is  capable  of 

te  purity  which  these  passages,  doubtless,  exhibit  to  our 

f  this  view  can  be  refuted,  then  it  must  follow,  unless  a  purgatory  of 

tm  desoription  be  allowed  afVer  death,  that  the  entire  sanctification  of 

Ibveis,  at  any  time  previous  to  their  dissolution,  and  in  the  full  sense 
Jthese  evangelic  promises,  is  attainable. 

^Ts  the  opinion  in  question,  then,  there  appear  to  be  the  following  fatal 
^i^actions; — 
I""  1.  Thdl  we  nowhere  find  the  promises  of  entire  sanctification  restricted 

the  article  of  death,  either  expressly,  or  in  fair  inference  from  any 

MJage  of  Holy  Scripture. 

B,  That  we  nowhere  find  the  circumstance  of  the  soul's  union  with 
fte  body  represented  as  a  necessary  obstacle  to  its  entire  sanctification* 

The  principal  passage  which  has  been  ui^ed  in  proof. of  this  from  the 
New  Testament,  is  that  part  of  the  seventh  diapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
"Romans,  in  which  St  Paul,  speaking  in  the  first  person  of  the  bondage 
of  the  flesh,  has  been  supposed  to  describe  his  state,  as  a  believer  in 
Christ     But  whether  he  speaks  of  himself^  or  describes  the  state  of 
others  in  a  supposed  case,  given  for  the  sake  of  mote  vivid  representa- 
tion  in  the  first  person,  which  is  much  more  probable,  he  is  clearly 
speaking  of  a  person  who  had  once  sought  justification  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  but  who  was  then  convinced,  by  the  force  of  a  spiritual  appro- 
hensioa  of  the  extent  of  the  requirements  of  that  law,  and  by  constant 
failures  in  his  attempts  to  keep  it  perfectly,  that  he  was  in  bondage  to 
his  corrupt  nature,  and  could  only  be  delivered  from  this  thraldom  by 
the  interposition  of  another.     For,  not  to  urge  that  his  strong  expres. 
flions  of  being  '<  carnal,"  *<  sold  under  sin,*'  and  doing  always  "  the 
things  which  he  would  not,"  are  utteriy  inconsistent  with  that  moral 
state  of  believers  in  Christ  which  he  describes  in  the  next  chapter ; 
and,  especially,  that  he  there  declares  that  such  as  are  in  Christ  Jesus 
**  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit ;"  the  seventh  chapter 
ilnlf  contains  decisive  evidence  against  the  inference  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  necessary  continuance  of  sin  till  death  have  drawn  from  it 
The  apostle  declares  the  person  whose  case  he  describes,  to  be  under 
the  2atr,  and  not  in  a  state  of  deliverance  by  Christ ;  and  then  he  repre- 
sents him  not  only  as  despairing  of  self  deliverance,  and  as  praying  for 
the  interposition  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  deliverer,  but  as  thanking 

God  that  the  very  deliverance  for  which  he  groans  is  appointed  to  ha 
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adminifltered  to  him  by  Jesus  Ct^^    '<  Who  diall  delnrer  me  fiem  di6 
body  of  this  deatht    I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.*' 

This  utf  also,  so  fully  confirmed  fay  what  the  apostle  had  said  in  di6 
preceding  chapter,  where  he  unquestionably  describes  the  moral  Mi 
of  true  believers,  that  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  that  so  perverted 
a  comment  upon  the  seventh  chapter,  as  that  to  which  we  have  advoM 
shoujd  have  been  adapted  or  persevered  in.  "  What  AM  we  say  thoit 
Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  t  God  forbid !  Hot 
sbfill  we,  who  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  7  Know  ye  ao^ 
that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  bapli»d 
into  his  deatht  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  fay  the  gloiy  rf 
ih»  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  ve 
have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  iho 
in  th(&  likeness  of  his  resurrection ;  knowing  this,  that  our  old  xjjt  ii 
crucified  with  him,  that  thx  body  of  sin  migbt  bs  db8TBotxd^  thift 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin ;  for  he  that  is  dead  m  vbbbd  m 
SIN,"  So  clearly  does  the  apostle  show  that  he  who  is  bodiid  to  tfie 
«  body  of  death,"  as  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter,  is  not  in  the  stall 
of  a  believer;  and  that  he  who  has  a  true  fiiith  in  Christ,  "m  nns 
from  sin." 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  school 
diould  be  almost  uniformly  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  continuance  of  indwelling  sin  till  death ;  but  it  is  but  joitioe 
to  say,  that  several  of  them  have  as  zealously  denied  that  tho 
apostle,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Romans,  describes  the  state  of 
one  who  is  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  very  property  consider  tho 
case  there  spoken  of  as  that  of  one  struggling  in  legal  bondage,  and 
brought  to  that  point  of  self  despair  and  of  conviction  of  sin  and  helplest- 
ness  which  must  always  precede  an  entire  trust  in  the  merits  of  Chriat*! 
death,  and  tlie  power  of  his  salvation. 

3.  The  doctrine  before  us  is  disproved  by  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  connect  our  entire  sanctification  with  subsequent  habits  and  ads. 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  believers  before  death.  So  in  the  quo 
tation  from  Rom.  vi,  just  given, — ^  knowing  this,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sm."  So  the 
exhortation  in  2  Cor.  vii,  1,  also  given  above,  refers  to  the  present  life, 
and  not  to  the  fiiture  hour  of  our  dissolution ;  and  in  1  Thess.  v,  23,  the 
apostle  first  prays  for  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  Thessalonians,  and 
then  for  their  preservation  in  that  hallowed  state,  **  unto  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

4.  It  is  disproved,  also,  by  all  those  passages  which  require  us  to 

l:ring  forth  those  graces  and  virtues  which  are  usually  called  the  firuiti 

of  the  Spirit.     That  these  are  to  be  produced  during  our  life,  and  to  bs 
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diipkyed  in  our  qpiiit  and  ooDduet,  cannot  be  doabled;  and  we  maj 
tbeo  ask  wlieth^  ^ey  are  required  of  ua  in  perfection  and  maturity  t 
If  ac^  in  this  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection,  they  necesBarily  flappoae 
the  entire  aanctification  of  the  soul  from  the  opposite  and  antagoniat 
evik.  Meekness  in  its  perfection  supposes  the  extinction  of  all  sinful 
anger ;  perfect  love  to  God,  supposes  that  no  affection  remains  contrary 
to  it ;  and  so  of  every  other  perfect  internal  virtue.  The  inquiry,  then, 
18  reduced  to  this,  whether  these  graces,  in  such  perfection  as  to  exclude 
the  opposite  corruptions  of  the  heart,  are  of  possible  attainment.  If 
they  are  not,  then  we  cannot  love  God  with  our  whole  hearts*;  then  we 
must  be  sometimes  sinfully  angry;  and  how,  in  that  dlwe,  are  we  to 
interpret  that  perfectness  in  these  graces  which  God  hath  required  of 
tts,  and  promised  to  us  in  the  Gospel  ?  For  if  the  perfection  meant  (and 
let  it  be  observed  that  this  is  a  Scriptural  term,  and  must  mean  some- 
^tfaing)  be  so  comparative  as  that  we  may  be  sometimes  sinfully  angry, 
and  may  sometimes  divide  our  hearts  between  God  and  the  creature, 
ive  may  apply  the  same  comparative  sense  of  the  term  to  good  words 
and  to  good  works,  as  well  as  to  good  affections.  Thus  when  the 
apostle  prays  for  the  Hebrews,  **  Now  the  God  of  peace  that  brought 
again  from  the  de^d  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  loorJk,  to  do  his  will,"  we  must  understand  this  perfection  of  evan. 
gelical  good  works  so  that  it  shall  sometimes  give  place  to  opposite  evil 
works,  just  as  good  affections  must  necessarily  sometimes  give  place  to 
the  opposite  bad  affections.  This  view  can  scarcely  be  soberly  enter- 
tained by  any  enlightened  Christian ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
eluded,  that  the  standard  of  our  attainable  Christian  perfection,  as  to  the 
afiections,  is  a  love  of  God  so  perfect  as  to  **  rule  the  heart,"  and  exclude 
til  rivalry,  and  a  meekness  so  perfect  as  to  cast  out  all  sinful  anger, 
and  prevent  its  return ;  and  that  as  to  good  works,  the  rule  is,  that  we 
ahall  be  so  <<  perfect  in  every  good  work,"  as  to  "  do  the  will  of  God" 
habitually,  fully,  and  constantly.  If  we  fix  the  standard  lower,  we  let 
in  a  license  totally  inconsistent  with  that  Christian  purity  which  is 
aUowed  by  all  to  be  attainable,  and  we  make  every  man  himself  his 
own  interpreter  of  that  comparative  perfection  which  is  often  contended 
for  as  that  only  which  is  attainable. 

Some,  it  is  true,  admit  the  extent  of  the  promises  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel  as  we  have  stated  them ;  but  they  contend,  that 
this  is  the  mark  at  which  we  are  to  aim^  the  standard  toward  which  we 
are  to  aspire,  though  neither  is  attainable  fully  till  death.  But  this  view 
cann9t  be  true  as  applied  to  sanctification,  or  deliverance  from  all  inward 
•  and  outward  sin.  That  the  degree  of  every  virtue  implanted  by  grace 
is  not  limited,  but  advances  and  grows  in  the  living  Christian  throughout 
life,  may  be  granted ;  and  through  eternity  also :  but  to  say  that  these 
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virtues  are  not  attainable,  through  the  work  of  the  ^irit,  in  that  degree 
which  shall  destroy  all  opposite  vice,  is  to  say*  that  God,  imder  the 
Gospel,  requires  us  to  be  what  we  cannot  be,  either  throng  want  of 
efficacy  in  his  grace,  or  firom  some  defect  in  its  administratioQ ; 
of  which  has  any  countenance  firom  Scripture,  nor  is  at  all 
with  the  terms  in  which  the  promises  and  exhortations  of  the  Gospel  an 
expressed.  It  is  also  contradicted  by  our  own  oooadouaDeas^  wUch 
charges  our  criminal  neglects  and  failures  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upoe 
the  grace  of  God,  as  though  it  were  insufficient.  Either  the  oooeciaioei 
of  good  men  have  in  all  ages  been  delusive  and  over  scrupulous;  or 
this  doctrine  of  the  necessary,  though  occasional,  dominion  of  ma  over 
us  is  false. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  the  necessary  indwelling  of  sm  in  the  soid  iS 
death  involves  other  antiscriptural  consequences.  It  suppoeee  that  the 
seat  of  sin  is  in  the  flesh,  and  thus  harmonizes  with  the  .pagan  philoio- 
phy,  which  attributed  all  evil  to  matter.  The  doctrine  of  the  BiUe^  od 
the  contrary,  is,  that  the  seat  of  sin  is  in  the  soul ;  and  it  makes  it  one 
of  the  proofe  of  the  fall  and  corruption  of  our  spiritual  nature,  that  we 
are  in  bondage  to  the  appetites  and  motions  of  the  flesh.  Nor  does  the 
theory  which  places  the  necessity  of  sinning  in  the  connectioo  of  the 
soul  with  the  body  account  for  the  whole  moral  case  of  noan.  There 
are  sins,  as  pride,  covetousness,  malice,  and  others,  which  are  wboOj 
q>iritual ;  and  yet  no  exception  is  made  in  this  doctrine  of  the  necessary 
continuance  of  sin  till  death  as  to  them.  There  is,  surely,  no  need  to 
wait  for  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  in  order  to  be  save^ 
from  evils  which  are  the  sole  offspring  of  the  spirit ;  and  yet  these  are 
made  as  inevitable  as  the  sins  which  more  immediately  connect  them* 
selves  with  the  excitements  of  the  animal  nature. 

This  doctrine  supposes,  too,  that  the  flesh  must  necessarily  not  odIj 
lust  against  the  Spirit,  but  in  no  small  degree,  and  on  many  occasions, 
be  the  conqueror  :  whereas,  we  are  commanded,  to  *<  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body ;"  to  ''crucify"  that  is,  to  put  to  death,  "  the  flesh ;"  "to 
put  off  the  old  man,"  which,  in  its  full  meaning,  must  import  separatioo 
from  sin  in  fact,  as  well  as  the  renunciation  of  it  in  will ;  and  '<  to  put 
on  the  new  man."  Finally,  the  apostle  expressly  states,  that  though  the 
flesh  stands  victoriously  opposed  to  legal  sanctification,  it  is  not  insuper- 
able by  evangelical  holiness. — «  For  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  right- 
eousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  afler  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  Rom.  viii,  3,  4.  So  inconsistent  with  the 
declarations-  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  is  the  notion  that,  so  long  ae 
we  are  in  the  body,  "  the  flesh"  must  of  necessity  have  at  least  the  occa- 
■J^nal  dominion. 
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We  conclude,  Uierefore,  as  to  the  time  of  our  complete  saactmcatioa , 
ur»  to  use  the  phrase  qf  the  Apostle  Ptol,  "  the  destruction  of  ihe^  body 
of  ain ;"  that  it  can  neither  be  referred  to  the  hour  of  death*  nor  placed 
subsequently  to  this  present  life.  The  attainment  of  perfect  freedom 
firom  sin  is  one  to  which  believers  are  -  called  during  the  present  life ; 
and  is  necessary  to  that  completeness  of  **  holiness,"  and  of  those  active 
and  passive  graces  of  Christianity  by  which  they  are  called  to  glorify 
God  ia  this  world,  and  to  edify  mankind* 

Not  only  the  time,  but  the  manner  also,  of  our  sanctification  has  been 
matter  of  controversy :  some  contending  that  all  attainable  degrees  of  it 
are  acquired  fay  the  process  of  gradual  mortification  and  the  acquisitioii 
irf'holy  habits ;  others  alleging  it  to  be  instantaneous,  and  the  fruit  of  an 
act  of  fiiith  in  the  Divine  promises. 

. .  That  the  regeneration  which  accompanies  justification  is  a  large  ap^ 
looach  to  this  state  of  perfected  holiness ;  and  that  all  dying  to  sin,  and 
all  growth  in  grace,  advances  us  nearer  to  this  |K>int  of  entire  sanctity,  is 
90  obvious,  that  on  these  points  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute.  But 
they  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  more  instantaneous  work,  when, 
the  depth  of  our  natural  depravity  being  more  painfiiUy  felt,  we  plead  iu 
fejth  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  of  God.  The  great  question 
to  be  settled  is,  whether  the  deliverance  sighed  after  be  held  out  to  us  in 
these  promises  as  a  present  blessing  ?  And,  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  there  appears  no  ground  to  doubt  this ;  since  no  small  violence 
would  be  ofiered  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  already  quoted,  as  well  as 
to  many  others,  by  the  opposite  opinion.  All  the  promises  of  God  which 
are  not  expressly,  or  from  their  order^  referred  to  fiiture  time,  are  ob- 
jects o£ present  trust ;  and  their  fiilfilment  now  is  made  conditional  otdy 
upon  our  faith.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  pleaded  in  our  prayers, 
with  an  entire  reliance  upon  the  truth  of  God,  in  vain.  The  general 
promise  that  we  shall  receive  **  all  things  whatsoever  we  ask  in  pmyet, 
believing,"  comprehends,  of  course,  **  all  things"  suited  to  our  case  which 
God  has  engaged  to  bestow ;  and  if  the  entire  renewal  of  our  nature  be 
included  in  the  number,  without  any  limitation  of  time,  except  that  in 
which  we  ask  it  in  feith,  then  to  this  fiiith  shall  the  promises  of  entire 
sanctification  be  given ;  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  supposes  an 
instantaneojis  work  immediately  following  upon  our  entire  and  unwaver- 
ing faith. 

The  only  plausiUe  objections  made  to  this  doctrine  may  be  answered 
in  few  words. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  this  state  of  entire  sanctification  supposes  fii. 
ture  impeccahility*  Certainly  not ;  fer  if  angels  and  our  first  parents 
fell  when  in  a  state  of  immaculate  sanctity,  the  renovated  man  cannot 
be  placed,  by  his  entire  deliverance  from  inward  sin,  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger.     This,  remark,  also,  answers  the  allegation,  that  we  should  thus 
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be  remoied  out  of  the  reach  of  temptatkMi ;  for  the  example  of  aiigdi; 
and  of  the  first  man,  who  fell  by  templation  when  in  a  state  of  nalife 
purity,  proves  that  the  absence  of  inward  evil  is  not  inconsistent  widi  i  4 
state  of  probation ;  and  that  this,  in  itself,  is  no  guard  egaiDBt  the  atteofH  ■ 
and  solicitations  of  evil.  ^ 

It  has  been  objected,  too,  that  this  supposed  state  reoders  the  at«ioe> 
ment  and  intercession  of  Christ  superfluous  in  future.  But  the  veiy  000^ 
trary  of  this  is  manifest  when  the  case  of  an  evangelical  renewal  of  the 
soul  in  righteousness  is  understood.  This  proceeds  from  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  efficient  cauae  $  it  ii 
received  by  faith  as  the  instrumental  cause ;  and  the  state  itself  into 
which  we  are  raised  is  maintained,  not  byinherrat  native  power,  but 
by  the  continual  presence  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
himself,  received  and  retained  in  answer  to  ceaseless  prayer;  whidi 
prayer  has  respect  solely  to  the  merits  of  the  death  and  interceaaioo  of 
Christ. 

It  has  been  farther  alleged,  that  a  person  delivered  from  all  inward 
and  outward  sin  has  no  longer  need  to  use  the  petition  of  the  Lord's 
prayer, — **  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses ;"  because  he  has  no  longer 
need  of  pardon.  To  this  we  reply,  1.  That  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  person  is  placed  under  the  necessity  of  **  trespassing,''  in 
order  that  a  general  prayer  designed  for  men  in  a  mixed  cendition  raighl 
retain  its  aptness  to  every  particular  case.  2.  That  trespassing  of  etery 
kind  and  degree  is  not  supposed  by  this  prayer  to  be  continued,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  used  always  in  the  same  import^  or  otherwise  it  migfat 
be  pleaded  against  the  renunciation  of  any  trespass  or  transgression 
whatever.  3.  That  this  petition  is  still  relevant  to  the  case  of  the  en- 
tirely sanctified  and  the  evangelically  perfect,  since  neither  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  first  man  nor  that  of  angels  is  in  question  ;  that  is,  a  perfec- 
tion measured  by  the  perfect  law,  which,  in  its  obligations,  contemplates 
all  creatures  as  having  sustained  no  injury  by  moral  lapse,  and  admits, 
therefore,  of  no  excuse  from  infirmities  and  mistakes  of  judgment ;  nor 
of  any  degree  of  obedience  below  that  which  beings  created  naturally 
perfect,  were  capable  of  rendering.  There  may,  however,  be  an  entire 
sanctification  of  a  being  rendered  naluraily  weak  and  imperfect,  and  so 
liable  to  mistake  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  to  defect  in  the  degree  of  that 
absolute  obedience  and  service  which  the  law  of  God,  never  bent  or 
lowered  to  human  weakness,  demands  from  all.  These  defects,  and 
mistakes,  and  infirmities,  may  be  quite  consistent  wiih  the  entire  sane* 
tification  of  the  soul  and  the  moral  maturity  of  a  being  still  natwreMy 
infirm  and  imperfect.  Still,  farther,  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient  answer 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  are  not  the  ultimate  judges  of  our  own 
case  as  to  our  <<  trespasses,"  or  our  exemption  from  them  ;  and  we  are 
not,  therefore,  to  put  ourselves  into  the  place  of  Grod,  ^  who  is 
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dwi  our  heartf.'*  So,  aMwiighSLFluil  nys,  ^'Ilmcmiioditagliyiiiy- 
seip*  thai  li^  I  am  eooscioufl  of  no  offeoce,  he  adds,  ^yet  am  I  not  hereby 
jMified ;  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord :"  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
appeal  is  every  moment  to  be  made  through  Christ  the  Mediator,  and 
whot  by  the  renewed  testimony  of  his  Spirit,  assures  every  true  believer 
of  his  acceptance  in  his  sight. 

Another  benefit  which  accrues  to  all  trae  believers,  is  the  bight  to 
PEAT,  with  the  special  assurance  that  they  shall  be  heard  in  all  things 
which  are  according  to  the  will  of  God.  ^  And  this  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  him,  that,  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to  his  will,  he 
beareth  us«"  It  is  under  this  gracious  institution  that  all  good  men  are 
Gonatituted  intercessors  .for  others,  even  for  the  whole  world ;  and  that 
God  is  pleased  to  order  many  of  his  dispensations,  both  as  to  individuals 
and  to  nations,  in  reference  to  ^  his  elect  who  cry  day  and  night  unto 
him," 

With  respect  to  every  real  member  of  the  body  or  Church  of  Christ, 
the  PBOviDBNca  of  God  is  spedtd ;  in  other  words,  they  are  individually 
considered  in  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  this  life  by  the  Sove- 
reign Ruler,  and  their  measure  of  good  and  of  evil  is  appointed  with 
constant  reference  to  their  advantage,  either  in  this  life  or  in  eternity. 
'<  Hie  hairs  of  their  head,**  are,  therefore,  said  to  be  "  numbered,"  and 
*<all  things"  are  declared  <<to  work  together  for  their  good." 

To  them  also  vxctort  over  death  is  awarded.  They  are  fireed 
from  its  fear  in  respect  of  consequences  in  another  state ;  for  the  appro- 
hension  of  future  punishment  is  removed  by  the  remission  of  their  sins, 
and  the  attestation  of  this  to  their  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  a  pa- 
tient  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  as  to  the  measure  of  their  bodily 
sufiTerings,  and  the  strong  hopes  and  joyfiil  anticipations  of  a  better  life 
cancel  and  subdue  that  horvor  of  pain  and  dissolution  which  is  natural 
to  man.  **  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
Uood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he 
might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and 
deliver  them  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  life  time  subject 
to  bondage,"  Heb.  ii,  14,  15. 

ThS  DUIEDIATB  ICECEFTION  OF  THE  SOUL  INTO  A  STATE  OF  BLBSBBD- 

3VBSS  after  death,  is  also  another  of  the  glorious  promises  of  the  new  co- 
venant to  all  them  that  endure  to  the  end,  and  *<  die  in  the  Lord." 

This  is  so  explicitly  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  that,  but  for  the 
admission  of  a  philosophical  error,  it  would,  probably,  have  never  been 
doubted  by  any  persons  professing  to  receive  that  book,  as  of  Divine 
authority.  Till,  in  recent  times,  the  belief  in  the  materiality  of  the  hu- 
man soul  was  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  entirely  rejected  the  Chris- 
tian revelation ;  but,  when  the  Socinians  adopted  this  notion,  without 
wholly  rejecting  the  Scriptiures,  it  was  promptly  perceived  that  the  doc- 
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IfiiM  oT  w  intermadiate  itAte,  and  JbmmmmUky  of  tbe  soul,  ooaM  ml 
be  munfained  together;  (4)  and  tiie  moat  yMmA  and  dMgrmiU  diii. 
cifliDa  and  eraaioDa  have»  tlwi'dhiej  by  thk  daap  of  inteipMen  baa 
leaortad  to^  in  ofder  t6  aave  a  notkm  a«  unphiloaophical  ac  it  ia  eonUaiy 
to  the  word  of  Grod.  Nothing  can  be  more  aaiafiictofljtIiBn  the  ohMs* 
vatioDs  of  Dr.  •Cani|>bell  on  this  subject 

<*  Many  expreaaiona  of  Seriptufe»  in  the  tiatnral  and  otMriooa  aeon^ 
in^ily  thai  an  intermediate  and  separate  atate  of  the  aoul  ia  aieCoa&f  ts 
succeed  death.  Saeh  are  the  wofds  of  the  Lord  to  the  penileBt  Hmf 
upoa  the  crosa,  Luke  xxiii,  43.  Stephen's  dying  petition,  Aeta  ^  9k 
The  compaiiaoaie  which  the  Apostle  Paul  makes  in  diflbrent  pltees,  (S 
Cor.  V,  6,  dse ;  Phil.  i|  31y)  between  the  enjoyment  iHiicb  true  Gh» 
tians  can  attam  by  tlieir  continuance  in  this  worid,  and  that  which  ikgj 
enter  on  at  their  departure  out  of  it,  and  aeveral  odier  paaaagea.  Lei 
the  words  referred  to  be  read  by  any  judicious  person,  either  in  the  en- 
^al  or  in  the  common  translation,  which  is  sufficiently  exact  6r  tUi 
purpose,  and  let  him,  aetting  aside  all  theory  or  syatom,  nay,  eaadkl^, 
whether  they  would  not  be  understood,  by  the  groas  of  mankind,  as  pfe> 
supposing  that  the  soul  may  and  will  exist  separate  from  the  body,aad 
be  susceptible  of  happiness  or  misery  in  that  state.  If  any  thing  eooU 
add  to  the  native  evidence  of  the  expressions,  it  would  be  the  nonsftuni 
meanings  that  are  put  upon  them,  in  order  to  disguise  that  evidBBW. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  metaphysical  distwction  introduced  for  llai 
purpose  between  absolute  and  relative  time?  The  Apoatle  Fuil,  thef 
are  sensible,  speaks  of  the  saints  as  admitted  to  enjoyment  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  immediately  afler  death.  Now,  to  palliate  the  direct 
contradiction  there  is  in  this  to  their  doctrine,  that  the  vital  principle, 
which  is  all  they  mean  by  the  soul,  remains  extioguidied  between  dnth 
and  the  resurrection^  they  remind  us  of  the  difference  there  is  between 
absolute  or  real  and  relative  or  apparent  time.  They  admit,  that  if  Ike 
apostle  be  understood  as  speaking  of  real  time,  what  is  said  flatly  con- 
tradicts their  system ;  but,  say  they,  his  words  must  be  interpreted  u 
spoken  only  of  apparent  time.  He  talks,  indeed,  of  entering  on  a  siste 
of  enjoyment  immediately  afler  death,  though  there  may  be  many  thou- 
sands  of  years  between  the  one  and  the  other;  for  he  means  only,  that 
when  that  state  shall  commence,  however  distant,  in  reality,  the  tiaie 
may  be,  the  person  entering  upon  it  will  not  be  sensible  of  that  distance, 
andy  consequently,  there  will  be  to  him  an  apparent  coincidence  with  the 

(4)  A  few  diviiMS,  and  but  few,  have  also  been  iband,  who,  still  admittiaf  tbt 
stsential  distinction  between  body  and  spirit,  baTe  thoufht  that  their  separatios 
by  death  incapacitated  the  soal  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  This  suspensios 
they  call  *•  the  sleep  of  the  sout"  With  the  Materialist  death  causes  the  entiit 
annihilation,  for  the  time,  of  the  thinking  property  of  matter.  Both  opiaksf 
are,  however,  refuted  by  ths  Mitaa  Bariptanl  muawats*  . 
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moment  of  his  death.  But  doee  die  apoede  any  where  give  a  hint  that 
this  is  his  meaning  t  or  is  it  what  any  man  would  naturally  discover 
from  his  words  ?  That  it  i^  ezceedmg^  remote  from  the  common  use 
of  language,  I  believe  hardly  any  ^  those,  who  favour  this  scheme,  will 
he  partial  enough  to  deny.  Did  the  sacred  penmen  then  mean  to  put  a 
cheat  upon  the  world,  and,  by  the  help  of  an  equivocal  expression,  to 
flatter  men  with  the  hope  of  entering,  the  instant  they  expire,  on  a  state 
of  felicity,  when,  in  fact,  they  knew  that  it  would  be  many  ages  before 
it  would  take  place  ?  But  were  the  hypothesis  about  the  extinction  of 
the  mind  between  death  and  the  resurrection  wdl  fbonded,  the  apparent 
coincidence  they  speak  of  is  not  so  clear  as  they  seem --Id  think  it  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  axiom,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  who 
attempted  to  demonstrate  it«  To  me  it  appears  merely  a  corollary  from 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  which  derives  our  conceptions  of  time  from  the 
succession  of  our  ideas,  which,  whether  true  or  fidse,  is  a  doctrine  to  be 
found  only  among  certain  philosophers,  and  which,  we  may  reasonably 
believe,  never  came  into  the  heads  of  those  to  whom  the  Grospel,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  was  announced. 

**  I  remark  that  even  the  curious  equivocations  (or,  perhaps,  more 
properly,  mental  reservation)  that  has  been  devised  for  them,  will  not, 
in  every  case,  save  the  credit  of  apostolical  veracity.  The  words  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians  are.  Knowing  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  the  body, 
we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;  again^  we  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent 
from  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord.  Could  such  expressions  have 
been  used  by  him,  if  he  had  held  it  impossible  to  be  with  the  Lord,  or, 
indeed,  any  where,  without  the  body;  and  that,  whatever  the  change 
was  which  was  made  by  death,  he  could  not  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  till  he  returned  to  the  body?  Absence  from  the  body,  and  pre- 
sence with  the  Lord,  were  never,  therefore,  more  unfortunately  com- 
bined than  in  this  illustration.  Things  are  combined  here  as  coincident, 
which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  those  gentlemen,  are  incompatible.  If 
recourse  be  had  to  the  original,  the  expressions  in  Greek  are,  if  possi. 
ble,  still  stronger.  They  are  ht  tv^TifAouvrf;  sv  ru  ^fuwi,  those  who 
dwell  in  the  body,  who  are  sx6^uvr9g  euro  rs  Ku^ix,  at  a^distance  from 
the  Lord.  As,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ii  sx^rifusvrtg  ex  ex  <re»;fAaco(, 
those  who  have  travelled  out  of  the  body,  who  are  ii  sv^fjufvrs^  v^o^  rov 
Ku^iov,  those  who  reside,  or  are  present  with  the  Lord.  In  the  passage 
to  the  Philippians,  also,  the  commencement  of  his  presence  with  the 
Lord  is  represented  as  coincident,  not  with  his  return  to  the  body,  but 
with  his  leaving  it ;  with  the  dissolution,  not  with  the  restoratian  of  the 
union. 

**  From  the  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  the  sacred  writers  appear 

to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  naturally 

distinct  and  separable,  and  that  the  soqMi  susoeptible  of  pain  or  plea. 
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in  a  tUt/Bot  tepantioii.  Il  wue  ondlw  to  eonmente  aB  lb 
places  which  evmce  this.  Hmt  slofy  of  the  rich  man  and  Lmni^ 
Luke  xviy  22,  28.  The  ket  jiWi  of  cur  Loid  upon  die  cioh,  Lote 
zxiii,  46,  and  of  Stephen,  whenlyinl^  Paars  doulits,  whether  he  wai 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  when  he  was  translated  to  the  third  hei^ 
▼en  and  paradise,  2  Cor.  zii,  2,  8,  4.  Our  Lord's  words  to  ThooHi^ 
to  satisfy  him  thai  he  was  not  a  spirit,  Liike  zut,  89.  And,  to'cos- 
olude,  the  express  mention  of  the  denial  of  spirits  as  one  of  the  emo 
qI  the  Sadducees.  Acts  xziii,  6,  Fbr  ike  8€Mueee9  my  Ifters  u  m 
retarrecCMfi,  meMker  tmgd  nor  tptnt^  ikdi  a.yyi'Ktv  yjti§  «vfU|Mu     Al 

^,these  are  ineKHfihle  evidences  of  the  general  opinioa  oa  this  sBb> 
ject  of  bodi  Jews  and  Christians.  By  Jpirat,  as  distinguished  frosi 
«ife2,  is  evidently  meant  the  departed  spirit  of  a  human  being;  for,thit 
man  is  here,  before  his  natural  death,  possessed  of  a  vital  and  intelligeBt 
principle,  which  is  commonly  called  his  soul  or  sfnrit,  it  was  never  prs- 
tended  that  they  denied."  {Dus.  vi,  part  2.) 

In  this  intermediate,  but  felicitous  and  glorious  stale,  the  disemhodM 
spirits  of  the  righteous  will  remain  in  joy  and  felicity  with  Chiat, 
until  the  general  judgment ;  when  another  display  of  the  ^radoui 
efiects  of  our  redemption,  by  Christ,  will  appear  in  the  gknibus  n- 
suBBBCtioN  of  their  bodies  to  an  immorial  Ufe  :■  thui  distingoiibiii| 
them  from  the  wicked,  whose  resurrection  will  be  to  **shanie  sod 
everlasting  contempt,"  or,  to  what  may  be  emphatically  termed,  an  m 
moridL  deoA* 

On  this  subject  no  point  of  discussion,  of  any  importance,  arises 
among  those  who  admit  the  truth  of  Scripture,  except  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  to  be  undentood; 
-^whether  a  resurrection  of  the  substance  of  the  body  be  meant,  or  of 
some  minute  and  indestructible  part  of  it.  The  latter  theory  has  bees 
adopted  fer  the  sake  of  avoiding  certain  supposed  difiicukies.  It  cannoti 
however,  feil  to  strike  every  impartial  reader  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  there  taught  without  any  nice  dis- 
^  tinctions.  It  is  always  exhibited  as  a  miraculous  worii ;  and  represents 
the  same  bo^Jf  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  as  the  subject  of  this  change 
from  death  to  Ufe,  by  the  power  of  Christ.  Thus,  our  Lord  was  raised 
in  the  eame  body  in  which  he  died,  and  his  resurrection  is  constantly 
held  forth  as  the  model  of  ours ;  and  the  Apostle  Ptml  expressly  says, 
«  Who  shall  change  uur  viie  hody^  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his 
glorious  body."  The  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  appoars  to 
fevour  the  notion  of  the  rising  of  the  immortal  body  from  some  inds. 
structible  germ,  b  1  Cor.  xv,  85,  dui,  **  But  some  man  will  say,  H«m 

',.  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?    Thou  fod, 

dial  which  thou  sowest  is  ali| fpriekened  except  it  die;  and  that  wharh 

sowest,  thou  sowest.|M|ipiA  body  that  shall  b«^  hut  bare  grainp  it 
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miiy  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  gram,"  dec.  \^  howevert  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  apostle,  holding  this  view  of  the  case,  to 
meet  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ^Murrection,  grounded  upon  the 
difficulties  of  conceiving  how  the  nme  ftody,  in  the  popular  sense,  could 
be  raised  up  in  substance,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  correct  this 
misapprehension,  by  declaring  that  this  was  not  the  Christian  doctrine ; 
but  that  some  small  parts  of  the  body  only,  bearing  as  little  proportion 
to  the  whole  as  the  germ  of  a  seed  to  the  plant,  Would  be  preserved, 
and  be  unfolded  into  the  perfected  body  at  the  resurrection.  Instead  of 
this,  he  goes  on  immediately  to  remind  the  objector  of  the  differences 
which  exist  between  material  bodies  as  they  now  enit;  between  the 
plant  and  the  bare  or  naked  grain ;  between  one  plant  and  another ; 
between  the  flesh  of  men,  of  beasts,  of  fishes,  and  of  birds ;  between 
celestial  and  terrestrial  bodies;  and  between  the  lesser  and  greater 
celestial  luminaries  themselves.  Still  farther  he  proceeds  to  state  the 
difference,  not  between  the  germ  of  the  body  to  be  raised,  and  the  docJjf 
given  at  the  resurrection ;  but  between  iht  body  itself,  understood  popu- 
larly, which  dies,  and  the  body  which  shall  be  raised.  **  It  iEi  sown  in 
corruption,  it  is  raised  in  inco^ruption,"  which  would  not  be  true  of  the 
supposed  incarrupHble  and  imperishable  germ  of  this  hypothesis ;  and 
can  only  be  affirmed  of  the  body  itself,  considered  in  substance,  and  in 
its  present  state  corruptible.  Farther,  the  question  put  by  the  objector, 
<*  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?"  does  not  refer  to  the  modus  agendi  of 
the  resurrection,  or  the  process  or  manner  in  which  the  thing  is  to  be 
effected,  as  the  advocates  of  the  germ  hypothesis  appear  to  assume. — 
This  is  manifest  from  the  answer  of  the  apostle,  who  goes  on  immedi- 
ately to  state,  not  in  what  manner  the  resurrection  is  to  be  effected,  but 
what  shall  be  the  state  or  condition  of  the  resurrection  body,  which  is  no 
answer  at  all  to  the  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  that  sense. 

The  first  of  the  two  questions  in  the  passage  referred  to  relates  to 
the  posnbUUy  of  the  resurrection,  <*  How  are  the  dead  raised  ifp  V^ 
The  second  to  the  kind  of  body  which  they  are  to  take,  supposing  the 
fact  to  be  allowed.  Both  questions,  however,  imply  a  denial  of  the 
&ct,  or,  at  least,  express  a  strong  doubt  concerning  it.  It  is  thus  that 
v'u^,  ''  Aot0,"  in  the  first  question,  is  taken  in  many  passages  where  it  is 
connected  with  a  verb ;  (5)  and  the  second  question  only  expresses  the 

(5)  Gen.  xxzix,  9,  IIw;  «ofi?9w,  How  shall  I,— how  is  it  postihU  that  I  should  do 
this  gieaf  wickedness?  **How,  then,  eon  I,"  say  oar  translators.  Exod.  vi, 
IS,  **  Behold,  the  children  of  Israel  have  not  hearkened  unto  me ;  how,  then, 
■hall  Pharaoh  hear  me  7** — tnn  nnntowtrmi  ^o«  ^apmm  ; — how  is  it  likely,  or  po99u 
Ue,  that  Pharaoh  should  hear  me  7  See  also  verse  30.  Judges  zti,  15,  "  And 
■he  said  unto  him,  IIm^  Xty^is,  How  eantt  thou  say  I  love  thee?**  3  Sam.  xi,  11, 
nay  also  be  considered  in  the  LXX.    3  Kings  z,  i,  **  Bat  they  were  exceedingly  *f^ 

afraid,  and  said,  Behold,  two  kings  stood  net  hsftn  him:  mm  «wf,  how  then  shaU       -*^\, 
we  stand  r— how  is  it  postikU  that  we  slisnyi^ail  t    Job  k,  3,  n«*(  x«p  wm  -  /^ 
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getural  negatioa  or  doubt  more  paiticularlyy  by  imiilyiiii^  UmI  Iki 
objector  could  not  oooceiva  of  uy  kiiid  of  bodjjr  beiiig  veiCorad  lo 
Trhirh  irniilfl  mil  bn  iiii  m\\  miit|p|iiiffrifitiiii  in  Iimii  Fortfievwf; 
why  some  of  the  ChnHiaiu  of  ttit  nfe  denied,  or  atm^ly  doubted,  thi 
resurrection  of  the  hody ;  explaining  it  figuratively^  and  eaying  that  it 
was  past  already ;  was,  that  they  were  influenced  to  this  by  tfie  astiaa 
of  their  philoeophical  schods,  that  the  body  was  the  priaim  of  the 
soul,  and  that  the  greatest  deliverance  men  could  experience  was  lo  fat 
eternally  freed  firom  their  connection  with  nntler.  Heiiee  tfie  m^ 
philosophizing  sects  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Gnostics,  MaraoulH^ 
denied  thw^resurreetion,  on  the  same  ground  as  the  phflooophn^ 
thought  it  opposed  to  that  pOTfection  which  they  hoped  to  eqoy  ii 
another  worid.  Such  persons  appear  to  have  been  in  the  Cluncb  «f 
Corinth  as  early  as  the  time  of  St  Paul,  for  that  in  this  chapter  he  «> 
swers  the  objections,  not  of  pagans,  but  of  professing  Chriataaos,  ippsm 
from  verse  12,  ^  How  say  some  among  yoe,  that  there  is  no  resoneD> 
tion  of  the  dead  ?"  The  objection,  therefore,  in  the  minds .af'diese|Nr- 
sons  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  did  not  lie  i^galnst  the  docttisi 
of  the  raising  up  of  the  substance  of  the  sam0>bbdy,  so  that,  proridBd 
this  notion  could  be  dispensed  with,  they  w^  prepared  to  mdtakf  tfasti 
new  material  body  might  spring  firom  ilii  germ,  as  a  plant  iiem 


•  ^ 
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iuuuot  fi^tr^; — For  how  ihall  morttltniMui  be  joat  wilb,  or  in  the  ptmnm  of 
God  T— how  if  it  pamikkf     8oo>wfaat  follows.     Ftolm  Ixjdi,  ilzadii,)  11;  Urn 
<yv«  i  est ;  *'  How  dqth  God  know  V* — ^how  is  it  pottihU  that  he  should  knov? 
See  the  connection.    Jer.  viii,  8 ;  IIm;  cpcirc,  **  How  do  ye  say,** — how  is  that  jt 
8ay,-^ow  can  ye  say,  We  are  wise  7  Ibid,  xziz,  7,  (zhrii,  7,)  Tlmt  vtvy*^: 
**  How  can  it,**— the  sword  of  the  Loan,—**  be  quiet  7**  Eiek.  xzxiii,  10,  **  If  oar 
transgressions  and  our  sins  be  upon  os,  and  we  pine  away  in  them,  wmt  Cv«iffi> 
how  should  we  then  live  ?**     Matt.  Tii,  4,  **  Or  how,  mmtt  wilt  thcra  say  to  tb) 
brother  7**  where  Rosenm.  observes  that  «h(  has  the  force  of  negation.      Ibid 
zii,  96,  **  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself;  «w(  mv  ^mB^nm 
how  shall  then,** — how  eon  then, — **  his  kingdom  stand  7"    See  also  Lake  zi,  18 
Ibid,  zziii,  33,  **  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  wm  ^vyirc»  how  en  jt 
escape  the  damnation   of  hell  7**  **  qui  fieri  poteei  ?**  Rosenm.      Mark  iv,  40, 
Um  »«  cxtn  vwnv ;  "  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  fiuth  7**    Luke  i,  34,  may  also  be 
adduced.    John  v,  47,  "  If  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  *m{ — wwrn^tn;  how  shall 
ye," — ^how  can  ye — **  believe  my  words  7**    Rom.  iii,  6,  **  Goo  forbid  •  for  then, 
nms  xpcni,  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  V* — ^bow  is  it  potnble  ?    See  the  preced 
ing  verse.    Ibid,  viii,  33,  IlMrr-x'fMtrm ;  **  How  shall  he  not," — bow  is  it  psw- 
hU  bat  that  he  should, — **  with  him  also  finely  give  us  all  things.**    Ibid,  z,  14, 
n«c — cviMiXcMrrvi,  **  How  then  shall  they," — how  is  it  poariUe  that  they  ahouU, 
— **  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  7"  Slc.     1  Ttm.  iii,  5,  "  For 
if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  vmc,  how  shall  be  take  care  of 
ths  Church  of  God  7"    Heb.  ii,  3,  *•  How  shall  we  escape,"— bow  is  it  ;iiirilfr 
that  we  should  escape,—^  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  7"  1  John  iii,  17,  Owi 
■*  How  dwelleth  the  love  of  Ooa  b  him  T"-— how  eoi  it  dwell  7    Comp.  ch^  ir» 

where  iwant  is  added.       -m. 
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They  stumbled  al  the  doctrine  in  every  fomif  because  it  involved  the 
circumsUuice  of  the  reunioo  of  the  spirit  with  matter,  which  they 
thought  an  evil.  When,  therefore,  the  objector  asks,  **  How  are  the 
dead  raised  up  f*  (6)  he  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  inquiring  as  to  the 
process,  but  as  to  the  possibility.  Hie  doubt  may,  indeed,  be  taken  as 
an  implied  negation  of  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  with  reference 
to  God ;  and  then  the  apostle,  by  referring  to  the  springing  up  of  the 
grain  of  com,  when  dissolved  and  putrefied,  may  be  understood  to  show 
that  the  event  was  not  inconceivable,  by  referring  to  Crod's  omnipotence, 
aa  shown  in  his  daily  providence,  which,  d  priori^  would  appear  as  nmr* 
▼eUous  and  incredible.  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  impoftj^ 
sibility  implied  in  this  question  refers,  not  to  the  power  of  God,  whicMM^ 
every  Christian  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
taught  to  conceive  of  as  almighty,  and,  therefore,  adequate  to  the  pro- 
ducdon  of  this  efiect ;  but  as  relating  to  th6  contrariety  which  was 
assumed  to  exist  between  the  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the  soul  with 
the  body,  and  those  hopes  of  a  higher  condition  in  a  future  life,  which 
both  reason  and  revelation  taught  them  to  form.  The  second  question, 
**  With  what  body  do  they  come  V*  like  the  former,  is  a  question  not 
of  inquiry,  but  of  denial,  or,  at  least,  of  strong  doubt,  importing,  that  no 
idea  could  be  entertained  by  the  objector  of  any  material  body  being 
made  the  residence  of  a  disenthralled  spirit,  which  could  comport  with 
those  notions  of  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  by  death, 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  age  had  taught,  and  which  Christianity 
itself  did'  not  discountenance.  The  questions,  though  different,  come, 
therefore,  nearly  to  the  same  import,  and  this  explains  why  the  apostle 
chiefly  dwdls  upon  the  answer  to  the  latter  only,  by  which,  in  fact,  he 
replite  to  both.  The  grain  cast  into  the  earth  even  dies  and  is  cor- 
rupled,  and  that  which  is  sown  is  not  **  the  body  which  shall  be,"  in  form 
and  quality,  but  **  naked  grain ;"  yet  into  the  plant,  in  its  perfect  form, 
is  the  same  matter  transformed.  So  the  flesh  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
and  man,  is  the  same  matter,  though  exhibiting  different  qualities.  So 
also  bodies  celestial  are  of  the  same  matter  as  "  bodies  terrestrial ;"  and 
the  more  splendid  luminaries  of  the  heavens  are,  in  substance,  the  same 
as  those  of  inferior  glory.  It  is  thus  that  the  apostle  reaches  his  con. 
elusion,  and  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  our  reunion  with  the  body 
implies  in  it  no  imperfection — nothing  contrary  to  tho  hopes  of  libera* 
tion  <<  from  tlie  burden  of  this  flesh  ;"  because  of  the  high  and  glorified 
qualities  which  God  is  able  to  give  to  matter ;  of  which  the  superior 
purity,  splendour,  and  energy  of  some  material  things  in  this  world,  in 
comparison  of  others,  is  a  visible  demonstration.  For  afler  he  has  given 
these  instances,  he  adds,  <<  So  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  it  is  sown 

(6)  The  prewint  indicative  verb  is  here  iim4  as  it  Is  ftnerally  thronghoDt  this 
•bftpter,  for  the  fUture. 
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in  corruption,  it  is  raised,  in  incomiption ;  it  is  sown  io  dishonour,  it  k 
raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  io  power ;  il  is  sown 
a  natural  (an  animal)  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body,''  so  called,  **a8 
being  accommodated  to  a  spirit,  and  fiur  excelling  all  that  is  required 
for  the  transaction  of  earthly  and  terrene  affairs;''  {RotenmuUer ;)  and 
so  intent  is  the  apostle  on  dissipating  all  those  groes  representatioos  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  which  the  objectors  had  assumed  as  the 
ground  of  their  opposition,  and  which  they  had,  probably,  in  their  dispu- 
tations,  placed  under  the  strongest  views,  that  he  guards  the  true  ChristtiD 
doctrine,  on  this  point,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  ^  Now  this  I  ny, 
brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neithei 
vf|ik)th  corruption  inherit  incomiption ;"  and,  therefore,  let  no  man  heooe^ 
forward  affirm,  or  assume  it  in  his  argument,  that  we  teach  any  such 
doctrine.  This,  also,  he  strengthens,  by  showing,  that  as  to  the  sainti 
who  are  alive  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  also  diall  be  in  fib 
manner  **  chanobd,"  and  that  "  this  corruptible,"  as  to  them  also,  **  shall 
put  on  incomiption." 

Thusy  in  the  argument,  the  apostle  confines  himself  wholly  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  a  refined  and  glorified  state; 
but  omits  all  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  thing  will  be  effected, 
as  being  out  of  the  line  of  the  objector's  questions,  and  in  itself  aboTe 
human  thought,  and  wholly  miraculous.  It  is,  however,  clear,  that  wbeo 
he  speaks  of  (Ae  body  as  the  subject  of  this  wondrous  **  change,"  he  speaks 
of  it  popularly,  as  the  same  body  in  substance,  whatever  changes  in  iti 
qualities  or  figure  may  be  impressed  upon  it.  Great  general  changes  it 
will  experience,  as  from  corruption  to  incomiption,  from  mortality  to  im- 
mortality ;  great  changes  of  a  particular  kind  will  also  take  place,  as  its 
being  freed  from  deformities  and  defects,  and  the  accidental  varieties  pro- 
duced by  climate,  aliments,  labour,  and  hereditary  diseases.  It  is  abo 
laid  down  by  our  Lord,  that,  <<  in  the  resurrection  they  shall  neither 
marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  be  like  to  the  angels  of  God ;"  and 
this  also  implies  a  certain  change  of  structure ;  and  we  may  gather  from 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  though  "  the  stomach"  is  now  adapted 
**  to  meats,  and  meats  to  the  stomach,  God  will  destroy  both  it  and  them ;" 
that  the  animal  appetite  for  food  will  be  removed,  and  the  organ  now 
adapted  to  that  appetite  have  no  place  in  the  renewed  frame.  But  great 
as  these  changes  are,  the  human  form  will  be  retained  in  its  perfection, 
afler  the  model  of  our  Lord's  <<  glorious  body,"  and  the  substance  of  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  will  not  thereby  be  affected.  That  the 
same  body  which  was  laid  in  the  grave  shall  arise  out  of  it,  is  the  mani- 
fest doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  notion  of  an  incorruptible  germ,  or  that  of  an  original  and  un« 
changeable  stamen,  out  of  which  a  new  and  glorious  body,  at  t)ie  resurrec- 
tion, is  to  spring,  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  speculations  of 
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Bome  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  who  speak  of  some  such  supposed  part  in 
the  human  frame,  under  the  name  lux,  to  which  they  ascribe  marvellous 
properties,  and  from  which  the  body  was  to  arise.  No  allusion  is,  how* 
ever  made  to  any  such  opinion  by  the  early  Others,  in  their  defences  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  On  the  contrary,  they  argue 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  the  possibility  of  the  reunion  of  the  scattered 
parf^  of  the  body  ;  which  sufficiently  shows  that  the  germ  theory  had  not 
been  resorted  to,  by  Christian  divines  at  least,  in  order  to  harmonize  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  philosophy.  So  Justin  Martyr,  in  a 
fragment  of  his  concerning  the  resurrection,  expressly  answers  the  objec. 
tioD,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  flesh,  after  a  corruption  and  perfect 
dissolution  of  all  its  parts,  should  be  united  together  again,  and  contend^ 
"  that  if  the  body  be  not  raised  complete,  with  all  its  integral  parts,  it 
would  argue  a  want  of  power  in  Grod  ;*'  and  although  some  of  the 
Jews  adopted  the  notion  of  the  germinating  or  springing  up  of  the  body 
from  some  one  indestructible  part,  yet  the  most  orthodox  of  their  rab- 
bins contended  for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body.  So  MainKnides 
says,  ^*  Men,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  before  lived,  with  the  same 
body,  shall  be  restored  to  Mfe  by  God,  and  sent  into  this  life  with  the  same 
ideotit}' :"  and  **  that  nothing  can  properly  be  called  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  but  the  return  of  the  very  same  soul,  into  the  very  same  body 
from  which  it  was  separated."  (Rambam  apud  Pocockium  in  Noiis  Mit. 
ceOim.  Port,  Mos.  p.  125.) 

This  theory,  under  its  various  forms,  and  whether  adopted  by  Jews  or 
Christians,  was  designed,  doubtless,  to  render  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  less  difficult  to  conceive,  and  nK)re  acceptable  to  philo- 
sophic minds ;  but,  like  most  other  attempts  of  the  same  kind  to  bring 
down  the  supernatural  doctrines  of  revelation  to  the  level  of  our  concep- 
tions,  it  escapes  none  of  the  original  difficulties,  and  involves  itself  in 
others  far  more  perplexing. 

For  if  by  this  hypothesis  it  was  designed  to  remove  the  difficuky  of 
conceiving  how  the  scattered  parts  of  one  body  could  be  pre8or\'ed  from 
becoming  integral  parts  of  other  bodies,  it  supposes  that  the  constant 
care  of  Providence  is  exerted  to  maintain  the  incorruptibility  of  those  in- 
dividual germs,  or  stamina,  so  as  to  prevent  their  assimilation  with  each 
other.  Now,  if  they  have  this  by  original  quality,  then  the  same  quality 
may  just  as  easily  be  supposed  to  appertain  to  every  particle  which  com- 
poses a  human  body ;  so  that  though  it  be  used  for  food,  it  shall  not  be 
capable  of  assimilation,  in  any  circumstances,  with  another  human  body. 
But  if  these  germs  or  stamina,  have  not  this  quality  by  their  original 
nature,  they  can  only  be  prevented  from  assimilating  with  each  other  by 
that  operation  of  God  which  is  present  to  all  his  works,  and  which 
must  always  be  directed  to  secure  the  execution  of  his  own  ultimate 

designs.     If  this  view  be  adopted,  then,  if  the  resort  must  at  last  be  to 
Vol.  IL  80 
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the  superintendence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  wiadom,  there  is 
greater  difficulty  in  supposing  that  his  care  to  secnre  this  object  shall 
tend  to  a  nuLion  than  to  a  thousand  particles  of  matter.  Thisis,in&ct,th^ 
true  and  rational  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  some  piece  of  matter  nm^ 
happen  to  be  a  part  of  two  or  more  bodies,  as  in  the  mstaiices  of  meix 
feeding  upon  aniniab  which  have  fed  upon  m«a».and  of  men  feeding  upon 
one  another.     The  question  here  is  one  which  simply  respects  the  frus- 
trating a  final  purpose  of  the  Almighty  by  an  operatioa  of  nature.     TV> 
suppose  that  he  cannot  prevent  this,  is  to  deny  his  power ;  to  suppose 
him  inattentive  to  it,  is  to  suppose  him  indifierent  to  hn  own  designs ;  and 
to  assume  that  he  employs  care  to  prevent  it,  is  to  assume  nothing 
greater,  nothing  in  fact  so  great,  as  many  instances  of  control,  which 
are  always  occurring ;  as,  for  instance,  the  regulation  of  the  propoftioo 
of  the  sexes  in  human  births,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  chance, 
but  must  either  be  referred  to  superintendence,  or  to  some  original 
law. 

Thus  these  theories  afford  no  relief  to  the  only  real  difficulty  involved 
in  the  doctrine,  but  leave  the  whole  case  still  to  be  reA)lved  into  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  But  they  involve  themselves  in  the  fiital  obfec. 
tion,  that  they  are  plainly  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 

FoTy— 

1.  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body  on  this  h3rpothesis,  because  the 
i^rm  or  stamina,  can  in  no  good  sense  be  called  **  the  hodjfm**  If  a  finger, 
X  even  a  limb,  is  not  the  body,  much  less  can  these  minuter  parts  be 
entitled  to  this  appellation. 

2.  There  is,  on  these  theories,  no  resurrection  at  aU.  For  if  the  pre- 
served part  be  a  germ,  and  the  analogy  of  germination  be  adopted ; 
then  we  have  no  longer  a  resurrection  finom  deathy  but  a  vegetaHan  firom 
a  suspended  principle  of  secret  life.  If  the  stamina  of  Leibnitz  be  con- 
tended for,  then  the  hody^  into  which  the  soul  enters  at  the  resurrection, 
with  the  exception  of  these  minute  stamina,  is  provided  for  it  by  the 
addition  and  aggregation  of  new  matter,  and  we  have  a  ereationj  not  a 
resurrection, 

8.  If  bodies  in  either  of  these  modes,  are  to  be  firamed  for  the  soul,  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  mass  of  new  matter,  the  resurrection  is  made 
substantially  the  same  with  the  pagan  notion  of  the  metempsychosis ;  and 
if  St.  Paul,  at  Athens,  preached,  not  **  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,**  but 
JesQS  and  a  transmigration  into  a  new  body,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account 
ftr  his  hearers  scoffing  at  a  doctrine,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of 
several  of  their  own  philosopliic  authorities. 

Another  objection  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been  drawn  finom 

the  changes  of  its  substance  during  life.     The  answer  to  this  is,  that 

allowing  a  frequent  and  total  change  of  the  substance  of  the  body  (which, 

howevter,  is  but  an  hypothesis)  to  take  place,  it  eflfectsnot  the  doctrine  of 
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ScHpture,  which  is,  that  the  body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  shall  be 
raised  up.  But  then  we  are  told,  that  if  our  bodies  have  in  fact  under- 
gone successive  changes  during  fife,  the  bodies  in  which  we  have  sinned 
or  performed  rewardable  actions  may  not  be,  in  many  instances,  the 
same  bodies  as  those  which  will  be  actually  rewarded  or  punished.  We 
answer,  that  rewards  and  punishments  have  their  relation  to  the  body, 
not  so  much  as  it  is  the  subject  but  the  instrument  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment. It  is  the  soul  only  which  perceives  pain  or  pleasure,  which  suf- 
fers or  enjoys,  and  is,  therefore,  the  only  rewardable  subject.  Were 
we,  therefore,  to  admit  such  corporeal  mutations  as  are  assumed  in  this 
objection,  they  affect  not  the  case  of  our  accountability.  The  personal 
identity  or  sameness  of  a  rational  being,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  obsepred, 
connsts  in  self  consciousness: — **By  this  every  one  is  to  himself  what 
he  calls  adf^  without  considering  whether  that  self  be  continued  in  the 
same  or  divers  substances.  It  was  by  the  same  self  which  reflects  on 
an  action  done  many  years  ago,  that  the  action  was  performed."  If 
there  were  indeed  any  weight  in  this  objection,  it  would  affect  the  pro. 
ceedings  of  human  criminal  courts  in  all  cases  of  offences  committed  at 
some  distance  of  time ;  bat  it  contradicts  the  conmion  sense,  because  it 
contradietB  the  common  consciousness  and  experience  of  mankind. 


PART  THIRD. 

THB  MORALS  OF  CHRISTIANTTT. 


CHAPTER  L 
Thb  Mosal  Law 

Op  the  kw  of  God,  as  the  subject  of  a  DiviAe  and  adeqoatdjr 
authenticated  rerelationy  some  observatioos  were  modci  in  the  first  ptit 
of  this  work.  That  such  a  law  exists,  so  communicated  to  manbd, 
and  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; — that  we  are  under  oUigatioo  to 
obey  it  as  the  dedaied  will  of  our  Creator  and  Lord ; — that  this  obli- 
gation is  grounded  upon  oar  natural  relation  to  him  as  creatures  made 
by  his  power,  and  dependent  upon  his  bounty,  are  poiAts  which  need 
not,  therefore,  be  again  adverted  to,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upoa 
the  circumstances  and  d^^rees  of  its  manifestation  to  men,  under  those 
former  dispensations  of  the  true  religion  whidi  preceded  ChtfeMianity. 
We  have  exhibited  the  leading  dootbines  of  the  Scriptures^  as  they  are 
found  in  that  perfected  system  of  revealed  religion,  which  we  owe  to 
our  Saviour,  and  to  his  apostles,  who  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  that 
Holy  Spirit  whom  he  sent  forth  **  to  lead  them  into  all  truth  ;**  and  we 
shall  now  find  iu  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  apostolical 
writings,  a  system  of  moral  principles,  virtues,  and  duties,  equalling  in 
fulness  and  perfection  that  great  body  of  docisikax  truth  which  ii 
contained  in  the  New  Testament )  and  deriving  from  it  its  vital  iufluenes 
and  efficacy. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that  the  morab  of  the  New  Testament 

are  not  proposed  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  regular  code.     Even  in  dio 

books  of  Moses,  which  have  the  legislative  form  to  a  great  extent,  all 

the  principles  and  duties  which  constituted  the  full  character  of  "  godli- 

iiCMW,**  under  that  dispensation,  are  not  made  the  subjects  of  formal 

h\iunction  by  particular  precepts.     They  are  partly  infolded  in  general 

imneiplos,  or  oflen  take  the  form  of  injunction  in  an  apparently  inci- 

tieiltal  manner,  or  are  matters  of  obvious  inference.     A  preceding  code 

uf  traillliiMiary  moral  law  is  also  all  along  supposed  in  the  writings  of 

Mfiaiii  and  the  prophets,  as  well  as  a  consuetudinary  ritual  and  a  doc 

Irdml  theology ;    both  transmitted  from  the  patriarchs.     This,  too,  is 

i»iutuiMitly  the  case  with  Christianity.    It  supposes  that  all  who  believed 

^^MM  admitted  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it 

^^|mI|9  perpetual  authority  of  its  morals,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  its 

^^H  UmqIqo*    The  cooatant  aUusions  in  the  New  Testament 
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to  the  moral  rules  of  the  Jews  and  patriarchs,  either  expressly  as  pre- 
cepts,  or  as  the  data  of  argument,  sufficiency  guard  us  against  the 
notion,  that  what  has  not  in  so  many  words  been  re-enacted  by  phrist 
and  his  apostles  is  of  no  authority  among  Christians.  In  a  great  imm- 
ber  of  instances,  however,  the  form  is  directly  preceptive,  so  as  to  have 
all  the  explicitness  and  force  of  a  regular  code  of  law ;  and  is,  as  much 
as  a  regular  code  could  be,  a  declaration  of  the  sovereign  will  of  Christ, 
enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  eternal  life  and  death. 

This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  a  few  confirmatory  observations 
may  be  ttwfblly  adduced. 

No  part  of  the  preceding  dispensation,  designated  generally  by  the 
appellation  of  **  ths  law,**  is  repealed  ftfi  the  New  Testament,  but  what 
Is  obviously  ceremonial,  typical,  and  incapable  of  co-existing  with  Chris- 
lianity.  Our  Lord,  in  his  discourse  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  declares, 
diat  the  hour  of  the  abolition  of  the  temple  Kiui'slBp  was  come ;  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  teaches  us  that  the  Leviti- 
cal  services  were  but  shadovis,  the  substance  and  end  of  which  is  Christ ; 
and  the  ancient  visible  Church,  as  constituted  upon  the  ground  of  natural 
descent  firom  Abraham,  was  abolished  by  the  efltablishment  of  a  spiritual 
body  of  behevers  to  take  its  place. 

No  precepts  of  a  purely  political  nature,  that  is,  which  respect  the 
civil  subjection  of  the  lews  to  their  theocracy,  are,  therefore^  of  any 
Ibroe  to  us  as  laws,  altlK>ugh  they  may  have,  in  many  cases,  the  greatest 
authority  as  principles.  No  ceremonial  precepts  can  be  binding,  since 
they  were  restrained  to  a  period  terminating  with  the  death  and  resur- 
lection  of  Christ ;  nor  are  even  the  patriarchal  rites  of  circumcision  and 
the  pessover  obligatory  upon  Christians,  since  we  have  sufficient  evi. 
dSMse,  that  they  were  of  an  adumbrative  character,  and  were  laid  aside 
by  the  first  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity. 

'  With  the  MORAL  prbcepts  which  abound  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
atfse  is  very  different,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  different  and  even 
contrary  manner  in  which  they  are  always  spoken  of  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  When  our  Lord,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  says,  *<  Tliink 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy  the  law ;  but  to  fulfil ;"  that  is,  to  confirm  or  establish  it ; — 
the  entire  scope  of  his  discourse  shows,  that  he  is  speaking  exclusively 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law,  eminently  so  called,  and  of  the  moral 
injunctions  of  the  prophets  founded  upon  them,  and  to  which  he  Ays 
gives  an  equal  authority.  And  in  so  solemn  a  manner  does  he  enfime 
diis,  that  he  adds,  doubtless  as  foreseeing  that  attempts  woukl  be  made 
by  deceiving  or  deceived  men  professing  his  religion  to  lessen  the 
authority  of  the  moral  law, — **  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;**  diat  i8«  as  8t«  ChT^fKyA«iu  'vctox- 
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prets,  "  he  shall  be  the  farthest  from  attamiog  heaven  and  happiness, 
which  imports  that  he  shall  not  attain  it  at  alL" 

In  like  manner  St.  Paul,  after  having  strenuously  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  anticipates  an  objection  by  aak- 
£af^ '« Do  we  thai  make  void  the  law  through  faith  V*  and  subjoins, 
**  God  forbid,  yea,  we  establish  the  law :"  meaning  by  *<  the  law,"  u 
the  context  and  his  argument  shows,  the  moral  and  not  the  ceremonial 
law. 

After  such  declarations  it  is  worse  than  tdfling  for  any  to  contend, 
that,  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  of  Ifao  Jews 
over  Christians,  it  ought  to  have  been  formally  re-enacted.  To  diis  we 
may,  however,  fiirther  reply,  wot  only  that  many  important  moral  frio- 
ciples  and  rules  found  in  the  Old  Testament  were  never  forrndtj 
enacted  among  the  Jews,  were  traditional  from  an  earlier  age,  and 
received  at  different  times  the  more  indirect  authority  of  inq)ired  recog- 
nition ;  but,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  stronger  light,  that  all  the  leading 
moral  precepts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are,  in  point  of  fact,  proposed 
in  a  manner  which  has  the  full  force  of*  formal  re-enactment,  as  die 
laws  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  argument,  from  the  want  of  formal 
re-enactment,  has  therefore  no  weight.  The  summary  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  which  is  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearf,  and  to  serve  him 
with  all  our  strength,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  unques- 
tionably enjoined,  and  even  re-enacted  by  tlte  Christian  Lawgiver. 
When  our  Lord  is  explicitly  asked  by  "  one  who  came  unto  him,  and 
said,  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  1  do,  that  I  may  have  eteroai 
hfe?"  the  answer  given  shows  that  the  moral  law  contained  in  the 
decalogue  is  so  in  force  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  tliat  obedience 
to  it  is  necessary  to  final  salvation  : — "  If  thou  will  enter  into  hfe,  keep 
the  commandments."  And  that  nothing  ceremonial  is  intended  by  this 
term  is  manifest  from  what  follows.  "He  saith  unto  him.  Which' 
Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  Tliou  shall  not  commit  adulterj. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,''  «kc,  Matt,  xix,  17-19.  Here,  also,  we  have  all 
the  force  of  a  formal  re-enactment  of  tlie  decalogue,  a  part  of  it  being 
evidently  put  for  the  whole.  Nor  were  it  dijfficult  to  produce  pa:ss;iges 
from  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  which 
enjoin  all  the  precepts  of  this  law  taken  separately,  by  their  authority, 
as  indispensable  parts  of  Christian  duty,  and  that,  too,  under  their  original 
sanctions  of  life  and  death :  so  that  the  two  circumstances  wiiich  form 
the  true  character  of  a  law  in  its  highest  sense,  Divine  authokity 
and  PENAL  SANCTIONS,  are  found  as  truly  in  the  New  Testamerjt  as  in 
tlie  Old.  It  will  not,  for  instance,  be  contended,  that  the  New  Testa, 
ment  does  not  enjoin  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  one  God 
alone ;  nor  that  it  does  not  prohibit  idolatry  ;  noi  that  it  does  not  level 
its  maledictions  against  falee  and  profane  swearing ;  nor  that  the  Apostle 
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Full  does  not  use  the  very  words  of  the  fifth  commandnieDt  preceptiyely 
when  he  says,  Eph.  vi,  3,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,'*  which  is  tLe 
first  conunandmoit  ^with  promise ;"  nor  that  murder,  aduhery,  "^Mftr 
fiilae  witness,  -and  covetousness,  are  not  all  prohibited  under  pnhtf ' 
exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus,  then,  we  have  the  wftDle 
decalogue  brought  into  the  Christian  code  of  mArals  by  a  distinct 
injunction  of  its  separate  precepts,  and  by  their  recognition  as  of  per- 
manent and  unchangeable  obligation :  the  fourth  commandment,  respect- 
ing the  Sabbath  only,  b^ing  so  far  excepted,  that  its  injunction  is  not  so 
expre«i;fn>iarked*  This,  howestr,  is  no  exception  in  fact ;  for  beside 
that  its  original  place  in  the  two  tables  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from 
all  positive,  ceremonial,  and  typical  piefspts,  and  git«B  it  a  moral  cha- 
radhr,  in  respect  of  its  ends,  which  ar^  first,  mercy  to  servants  and 
cattle,  and,  second,  the  worship  of  Almighty  Grod,  un^sturbed  by  «vorldly 
interruptions  and  cares,  it  is  necessarily  includBd  19  that  ^  law"  which 
our  Lord  dedhres  he  came  not  to  destroy,  or  abrogate;  in  that  *<  law" 
which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  **  established  by  faith ;"  and  among  those 
^  commandments"  which  our  Lord  declares  must  he  '*  kept,"  if  any  one 
would  *^  enter  into  Kfe."  To  this,  also,  the  practice  of  the  apostles  is  to 
be  added,  who  did  not  cease,  themselves  from  keeping  one  day  in  seven 
holy,  nor  teach  others  so  to  do ;  but  gave  to  **  the  Lord's  ^y"  that 
eminence  and  sanctity  in  the  Christian  Church  which  the  seventh  day 
had  in  the  Jewish,  hj^  consecrating  it  to  holy  uses ;  an  alteration  not 
afiecting  the  precept  at  all,  except  in  an  unessential  circumstance,  (if, 
indeed,  in  that,)  and  in  which  we  may  suppose  them  to  act  under  Divine 
anggestion. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  the  obligation  of  the  whole  decalogue  as  fuUy 
^ptabiished  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old  as  if  it  had  been  for- 
moHy  re-enacted ;  and  that  no  formal  re-enactment  of  it  took  place,  is 
ilaelf  a  presumptive  proof  that  it  was  never  regarded  by  the  Lawgiver 
Apltemporar}',  which  the  formality  of  republication  might  have  supposed. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  however,  that  although  the  moral  laws  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  pass  into  the  Christian  code,  they  stand  there 
in  other  ond  higher  circumstances ;  so  that  the  New  Testament  is  a 
more  perfect  dispensation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  will  of  God  than 
the  old.     In  particular, 

1.  ,They  are  more  expressly  extended  to  the  heart,  as  by  our  Lord, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  mount ;  who  teaches  us  that  the  thought  and  in- 
ward purpose  of  any  offence  is  a  virflation  of  the  law  prohibiting  itk 
tatemal  and  visible  commission. 

2.  The  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  are  carried  out  in  the 
New  Testament  into  a  greater  variety  of  duties,  which,  by  embracing- 
more  perfectly  the  social  and  civil  relations  of  life,  are  of  a  more  univer- 
aal  character. 
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8.  There  is  a  much  more  enlaiged  injimctioQ  of  positive  and  paides* 
lar  virtues,  especially  those  which  ooostitute  the  Christian  temper. 

4.  By  aU  overt  acts  being  inseparaUy  connected  with  corre^KMiiBg 
principles  in  the  heart,  in  order  to  constitute  acceptable  obedieiioe, 
which  principles  suppose  the . regeneration  of  the- soul  by  the  Hol^ 
Ghost  This  rooftd  renovation  is,  therefore,  h^  out  as  neoesBBiy  to 
our  salvation,  and  promised  as  a  part  of  the  grace  of  our  redemptioa  bf 
Christ. 

5.  By  being  connected  with  promises  of  Divine  assistance,  whidi  li 
>  peculiar  to  a  law  connected  with  evangelical  provisions* 

6.  By  their  having  a  living  illustration  in  the  perfect  and  pncdcd 
example  of  Christ. 

7.  By  the  higher  sanctions  derived  from  the  clearer  revelation  of  t 
fiiture  |itate,  and  the  more  explicit  promises  of  eternal  life,  and  thnit> 
enings  of  eternal  punishment. 

It  follows  from  ihvk^  that  we  have  in  the  Gospel  the  most  compkle 
and  perfect  revelation  of  moral  law  ever  given  to  men  ;  and  a  more 
exact  manifestation  of  the  brightness,  perfection,  and  £^ry  of  that  law, 
under  which  angels  and  our  progenitors  in  paradise  were  placed,  and 
which  it  is  at  once  the  delight  and  interest  of  the  most  perfect  and 
happy  beings  to  obey. 

It  has,  however,  fared  with  morals  as  with  doctrines,  that  they  have 
been  often,  and  by  a  strange  perversity,  studied,  without  any  refereooe 
to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  As  we  have  had  systems  of  vatv* 
BAL  REUoiON  drawn  out  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  Scriptures, 
and  then  placed  to  the  sole  account  of  human  reason ;  so  we  have  abo 
various  systems  of  morals  drawn,  as  far  as  the  authors  tliought  fit,  from 
the  same  source,  and  put  forth  under  the  title  of  moral  pniix>sorBf| 
implying  too  often,  or,  at  least,  sanctioning  the  inference,  that  the  unas- 
sisted powers  of  man  are  equally  adequate  to  the  discovery  of  doctrine 
and  duty;  or,  at  best,  that  Christianity  but  perfects  what  uninspirodi 
men  are  able  not  only  to  commence,  but  to  carry  onward  to  a  coo- 
sidonibto  approach  to  perfection.  This  observation  may  be  made  as 
to  both — that  whatever  is  found  correct  in  doctrtbe,  and  pure  in  morals 
in  ancient  writers  or  systems,  may  be  traced  to  indirect  revelation  ;  and 
that  NO  far  as  mere  reason  has  applied  itself  to  discovery  in  either,  it 
Has  gefu^niUy  gone  astray.  The  modem  systems  of  natural  religion 
and  ethics  are  superior  to  the  ancient,  not  because  the  reason  of  their 
{Vainum  w  superior,  but  because  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  light 
(Viiin  (Hirifftianity,  which  they  have  not  been  candid  enough  generally 
III  Hoknuwiedge.  For  those  who  have  written  on  such  subjects  with  a 
vifW  to  Ipwer  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  remarks  in  the  first 
|Work  must  suffice  ;  but  of  that  class  of  nnoral  philosophers^ 
JUltborily  of  the  sacred  books,  and  yet  sedulously  omit  aS 
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reference  to  them,  it  may  be  inquired  what  they  propose,  by  diqoiniiig 
morels  from  Christianity,  and  considering  them  as  a  separate  sdence  t 
Authority  they  cannot  gain,  for  no  obligation  to  duty  can  be  so  high  as 
die  command  of  God  ;  nor  can  that  authority  be  applied  in  so  direct  a 
manner,  as  by  a  revelation  of  his  will :  and  as  for  the  perfection  of  thdor 
system,  since  they  discover  no  duties  not  already  enjoined  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  grounded  upon  some  general  principles  they  contain,  they  can 
find  no  apology,  from  the  additions  they  make  to  our  moral'  knowledge, 
to  put  Christianity,  on  all  such  subjects,  wholly  out  of  sight 

All  attemps  lo  teach  morals,  independent  of  Christianity,  even  l^  those 
who  receive  it  as  a  Divine  revelation,  must,  notwithstanding  the  great 
names  which  have  sanctioned  the  practice,  be  considered  as  of  mis- 
chievous tendency,  although  the  design  may  have  been  laudable,  and  the 
labour,  in  some  subordinate  respects,  not  without  utility  8— 

1*  Because  they  silently  convey  the  impression,  that  human  reason, 
without  assistance,  is  sufficient  dg_di8eover  the  fuU  duty  of  man  toward 
God  and  toward  his  fellow  creatures. 

2.  Because  they  imply  a  deficiency  in  the  moral  code  of  our  religion, 
which  does  not  exist ;  the  fact  being  that,  although  these  systems  bor- 
row much  from  Christianity,  they  do  not  take  in  the  whole  of  its  moral 
principles,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  accepted,  as  substitutes, 
displace  what  is  perfect  for  what  is  imperfect. 

8.  Because  they  turn  the  attention  from  what  is  fact,  the  revealed 
LAW  of  Crod,  with  its  appropriate  sanctions,  and  place  the  obligation  to 
obedience  either  on  fitness,  beauty,  general  interest,  or  the  natural 
authority  of  truth,  which  are  all  matters  of  opinion  ;  or,  if  they  ultimately 
refer  it  to  the  will  of  God,  yet  they  infer  that  will  through  various  rea- 
aoniogs  and  speculations,  which  in  themselves  are  still  matters  of  opinion 
and  as  to  which  men  will  feel  themselves  to  be  in  some  degree  free. 

4.  The  duties  they  enjoin  are  either  merely  outward  in  the  act,  and 
so  they  disconnect  them  from  internal  principles  and  habits,  without 
which  they  are  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  but  the  shadows  of  real  vir- 
tue, however  beneficial  they  may  be  to  men ;  or  else  they  assume  that 
human  nature  is  able  to  engrafl  those  principles  and  habits  upon  itself, 
and  to  practise  them  without  abatement  and  interruption ;  a  notion  which  is 
contradicted  by  those  very  Scriptures  they  hold  to  be  of  Divine  authority. 

5.  Their  separation  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  from  its  morals,  leads 
to  an  entirely  different  process  of  promoting  morality  among  men  to 
that  which  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  has  established  in 
the  Gospel.  They  lay  down  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  recommend  it 
from  its  excellence  per  se,  or  its  influence  upon  individuals  and  upon 
society,  or  perhaps  because  it  is  manifested  to  be  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  indicated  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  rela- 
tioDS  of  men.     But  Christianity  rigtdlv  connects  'M  doctrines  with  ila 
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morals.  Its  doctrine  of  man's  moral  weakness  is  made  use  of  to  M 
him  to  distrust  his  own  sufficiency.  Its  doctrine  of  the  atonement  riwn 
at  once  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  and  encourages  men  to  seek  delifemiet 
from  its  power.  Its  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  influence  of  the  Holj 
Spirit,  implies  the  entire  destruction  of  the  love  of  evil,  and  the  direction 
of  the  whole  affection  of  the  soul  to  universal  virtue.  Its  doctrine  of 
prayer  opens  to  man  a  fellowship  with  (jod,  invigoratiiig  to  every  virtue. 
The  example  of  Christ,  the  imitation  of  which  is  made  oUigatory  upon  m^ 
IB  in  itself  a  moral  system  in  action,  and  in  principle ;  and  the  rev^atioi 
of  a  future  judgment  brings  the  whole  weight  of  the  oontnd  of  fbHire 
rewards  and  punishments  to  bear  upon  the  motives  and  actions  of  omb, 
and  is  the  source  of  that  fear  of  offending  God,  which  is  the  conlaflt 
guard  of  virtue,  when  human  motives  would  in  a  mukitude  of  caoa 
avail  nothing. 

It  may  indeed  be  asked,  whether  the  teaching  of  morals  must  then  id 
all  cases  be  kept  in  connection  with  religion  ?  and  whether  the  plnk>> 
sophy  of  virtues  and  of  vices,  with  the  lower  motives  by  which  they  aie 
urged  upon  men,  may  not  -be  usefully  investigated  ?  We  answer,  that 
if  the  end  proposed  by  this  is  not  altogether  speculative,  but  something 
practical ;  if  the  case  of  an  immoral  worid  is  taken  up  by  moralists  with 
reference  to  its  cure,  or  even  to  its  emendation  in  i^iy  efiectual  degree^ 
the  whole  is  then  resolved  into  this  simple  question, — whether  a  weaker 
instrument  shall  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  powerfiil  and  efiecdTe? 
Certain  it  is  that  the  great  end  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  its  influence 
upon  society  goes,  is  to  moralize  mankind ;  but  its  infinitely  wise  Author 
has  established  and  authorized  but  one  process  for  the  correction  of  the 
practical  evils  of  the  worid,  and  that  is,  the  teac|iing  and  enforcemeni 
of  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  as  it  stonds  in  his  own  revelations;  and  to  this 
only  has  he  promised  his  special  blessing.  A  distinct  class  of  ethical 
teachers,  imitating  heathen  philosophers  in  the  principles  and  modes  of 
moral  tuition,  is,  in  a  Christian  country,  a  violent  anomaly  ;  and  implies 
an  absurd  return  to  the  twilight  of  knowledge  after  the  sun  itself  has 
arisen  upon  the  world. 

Within  proper  guards,  and  in  strict  connection  with  the  whole  Chris- 
tian system,  what  is  called  moral  philosophy  is  not,  however,  to  be  un- 
dervalued ;  and  from  many  of  the  writers  above  alluded  to  much  useful 
instruction  may  be  collected,  which,  though  of  but  little  efficacy  in  itself, 
may  be  invigorated  by  uniting  it  with  the  vital  and  energetic  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  may  thus  become  directive  to  the  conduct  of  the  serious 
Christian.  Understanding  then  by  moral  philosophy,  not  that  pride  of 
science  which  borrows  the  discoveries  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  ex- 
hibits itself  as  their  rival,  or  affects  to  supply  their  deficiencies ;  but  as 
a  modest  scrutiny  into  the  reasons  on  which  the  monl  precepts  of  reve- 
may  be  grounded,  and  a  wise  and  honest  appUcation  of  iu  moral 
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principles  to  particular  cases,  it  is  a  branch  of  science  which  may  be 
usefuUy  cultiyated  in  connection  with  Christianity* 

With  respect  to  the  reamms  on  which  moral  precepts  rest,  we  may 
make  a  remark  similar  to  that  offered  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  on 
die  doctrines  of  revelation.  Some  of  those  doctrines  rest  wholly  on  the 
authority  of  the  Revealer ;  others  are  accompanied  with  a  manifest 
rational  evidence ;  and  a  third  class  may  partially  disclose  their  rationale 
to  the  patient  and  pious  inquirer*  Yet  the  authority  of  each  class  as  a 
aubject  of  faith  is  the  same ;  it  rests  upon  the  character  of  God  and  his 
relations  to  us ;  and  that  doctrine  is  equally  binding  which  ib  enjoined  on 
oar  faith  without  other  rational  evidence  than  that  which  proves  it  to  be 
a  part  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  as  that  which  exorcises,  and  delights 
our  rational  faculties,  by  a  disclosure  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
truth.  When  Grod  has  permitted  us  to  *<  turn  aside**  to  see  some  **  great 
flight"  of  manifested  wisdom,  we  are  to  obey  the  invitation ;  but  still 
we  are  always  to  nnnember  that  the  authority  of  a  revealed  truth  stands 
oo  infinitely  higher  ground  than  our  perception  of  its  reasonableness. 

So  also  as  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  the  rational  evidence  is 
nfibrded  in  difierent  degrees,  and  it  is  both  allowable  and  laudable  in  us 
to  investigate  and  collect  it ;  but  still  with  this  caution,  that  the  autho- 
lity  of  such  injunctions  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  our  perception  of  tlicir 
reasons,  although  the  reasons,  when  apparent,  may  be  piously  applied 
to  commend  the  authority.  The  discoveries  we  may  make  of  fitness  or 
any  other  quality  in  a  precept  cannot  be  the  highest  reason  of  our  obe- 
dience ;  but  it  may  be  a  reason  for  obeying  with  accelerated  alacrity. 
The  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  would  be  the  same  were  no  obvious  rea- 
sons of  mercy  and  piety  connected  with  it ;  but  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
cept upon  our  interests  and  that  of  the  community  commends  the  precept 
to  our  afiections  as  well  as  to  our  sense  of  duty. 

With  respect  to  the  (tpplicatum  of  general  precepts,  that  practical 
wisdom  which  is  the  result  of  large  and  comprehensive  observation  has 
an  important  office.  The  precepts  of  a  universal  revelation  must  neces- 
sarily be,  for  the  most  part,  general^  because  if  rules  had  been  given  for 
each  case  in  detail,  then  truly,  as  St.  John  observes,  '*  the  world  could 
not  have  contained  the  books  written."  The  application  of  these  gene- 
ral principles  to  that  variety  of  coses  which  arises  in  human  affairs,  is 
the  work  of  the  Christian  preacher,  and  the  Christian  moralist.  Where 
there  is  honesty  of  mind,  ordinarily  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  this ; 
and  in  cases  which  involve  some  difficuhy^  when  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  is  made,  as  it  always  ought,  to  favour  the  rule ;  and  when,  in 
doubtful  cases,  the  safer  course  is  adopted,  such  is  the  explicit  character 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  no  one  can  go 
astray.  The  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  exceptions  to  general 
niHs,  is  always  to  be  watched  with  jealousy ;  and  ought  to  be  shunned 
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when  it  presumes  to  form  rules  out  of  supposed  eatcepdops,  Thiia 
affecting  to  be  wiser  than  the  Lawgiver ;  and  such  philosophj  asMBMi 
an  authority  in  the  control  of  human  conduct  to  which  if  has  no  tide; 
and  steps  in  between  individuals  and  their  consdeoceiis  in  cases  when 
almighty  Grod  himself  has  not  chosen  to  r^eve  them ;  and  where  thej 
are  specially  left,  as  all  sometimes  are,  to  "  Him  with  iHioni  they  hue 
to  do,"  without  the  intervention  of  any  third  party.  Systems  of  casoiinj 
and  cases  of  conscience  have  happily  gone  into  general  disuse.  Hut 
they  have  done  more  harm  upon  the  whole  than  good,  and  defiled  man 
consciences  than  they  have  relieved,  cannot  be  doubled  by  any  one  «1m 
has  largely  examined  them.  They  have  passed  away  just  in  propoitkn 
as  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  been  circulated  through  sociely,  nd 
as  that  preaching  has  been  most  prevalent  which  enfbrces^fae  dodns 
of  supreme  love  to  Grod  and  our  neighbour,  as  the  sum  of  the  law  aoi 
of  the  Gospel.  They  most  abounded  in  the  Romidi  Church,  as  beS 
befitting  its  system  of  darkness  and  delusion;  (7)  and  though  woikeof 
this  kind  are  found  among  Protestants  in  a  better  form,  they  have  gn* 
dually  and  happily  fallen  into  neglect 

A  few  words  may  here  be  offered  on  what  has  beien  termed  the  gromd 
of  moral  obligation. 

Some  writers  have  placed  this  in  ^  the  eternal  and  necessary  fiCoes 
of  things ;"  which  leaves  the  matter  open  to  the  varjring  condneioei 
which  different  individuals  may  draw,  as  to  this  eternal  and  neoesMiiy 
fitness ;  and  still  farther,  leaves  that  very  natural  question  quite  unan- 
swered,— Why  is  any  one  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  fitness  of 
things? 

Others  have  referred  to  a  supposed  original  perception  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong ;  a  kind  of  fixed  and  permanent  and  unalterable  moral  seose, 
by  which  the  qualities  of  actions  are  at  oDce  determined ;  and  from  the 
supposed  universal  existence  of  this  perception,  they  have  argued  the 
obligation  to  act  accordingly.  This  scheme,  which  seenis  to  confound 
that  in  human  nature  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  when  the  under- 
standing  is  enlightened  by  real  truth,  with  a  discriminating  and  directive 
principle  acting  independently  of  instruction,  is  also  unsatisfiictory.  For 
the  moral  sense  is,  in  fact,  fi>und  under  the  control  of  ignorance  nod 
error ;  nor  does  it  possess  a  sensitiveness  in  all  cases  in  proportion  to 
the  truth  received  into  the  understanding.  The  worst  crimes  have  oflen 
been  committed  with  a  conviction  of  their  being  right,  as  in  the  case  of 
religious  persecutions ;  and  the  absence  of  the  habit  of  attending  to  the 
quality  of  our  actions  oflen  renders  the  abstract  truth  laid  up  in  the  un- 
derstanding useless,  as  to  its  influence  upon  the  conscience.  But  if  all 
that  is  said  of  this  moral  sense  were  true,  still  it  would  not  establish  the 

(7)  M.  le  Feore,  preceptor  of  Louii  XIII,  not  onaptlj  called  eaoaistry,  '*tiw 
of  quibbling  with  God."  * 
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pnnciple  of  oUigataon*  That  supposes  superior  authority ;  and  should 
we  allow  the  moral  sense  to  act  unifonnly,  still  how  is  the  Migaticn  to 
perform  what  it  approves. to  be  demonstrated,  unless  some  higher  consi- 
deration  be  added  to  the  case  ? 

More  modem  moralists  have  taken  the  tendency  of  any  course  of 
action  to  produce  the  greatest  good  upon  the  whole  as  the  source  of 
toanl  obligation ;  and  with  this  they  often  connect  the  will  of  God,  of 
which  they  consider  this  general  tendency  to  be  the  manifestation.  It 
were  better,  surely,  to  refer  at  once  to  the  will  of  Grod,  as  revealed  by 
himself  without  incumbering  the  subject  with  the  circuitous,  and,  at  best, 
doubtful  process  of  first  considering  what  is  good  upon  the  whole,  and 
then  inferring  that  this  must  needs  be  the  will  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Being.  The  objection,  too,  holds  in  this  case,  that  this  theory  leaves  it 
still  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  in  which  an  interested  party  is  to  be  the 
judge,  whether  an  action  be  upon  the  whole  good ;  and  gives  a  rule 
which  would  be  with  difficulty  appKed  to  some  cases,  and  is  scarcely  at 
all  applicable  to  many  others  which  may  be  supposed. 

Tlie  only  satis&ctory  answer  which  the  question  as  to  the  source  of 
moral  obligation,  can  receive,  is,  that  it  is  found  in  the  will  of  God. 
For  since  the  question  respects  the  duty  of  a  created  being  with  refe- 
rence to  his  Creator,  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  that  the  Cre- 
ator  has  an  absolute  right  to  the  obedience  of  his  creatures ;  and  that 
the  creature  is  in  duty  obliged  to  obey  Him  from  whom  it  not  only  has 
received  being,  but  by  whom  that  being  is  constantly  sustained.  It  has 
indeed  been  said,  that  even  if  it  be  admitted,  that  I  am  obliged  to  obey 
the  will-  of  God,  the  question  is  still  open,  "  Why  am  I  obliged  to  obey 
his  will  ?"  and  that  this  brings  us  round  to  the  former  answer ;  because 
he  can  only  will  what  is  upon  the  whole  best  for  his  creatures.  But 
this  is  confounding  that  which  may  be",  and  doubtless  is,  a  rule  to  God  in 
the  commands  which  he  issues,  with  that  which  really  obliges  the  crea- 
ture. Now,  that  which  in  truth  obliges  the  creature  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  commands  issued  by  God ;  but  the  relation  in  which  the  creature 
itself  stands  to  God.  If  a  creature  can  have  no  existence,  nor  any  power 
or  faculty  independently  of  God,  it  con  have  no  right  to  employ  its  facul- 
ties independently  of  him ;  ond  if  it  have  no  right  to  employ  its  faculties 
in  an  independent  manner,  the  right  to  rule  its  conduct  must  rest  with 
the  Creator  alone ;  and  from  this  results  the  obligation  of  the  creature 
to  obey. 

Such  is  the  principle  assumed  in  the  Scriptures,  where  the  creative 

and  rectoral  relations  of  God  are  inseparably  united,  and  the  obligation 

of  obedience  is  made  to  follow  upon  the  feet  of  our  existence ;  and  if 

the  will  of  God,  as  the  source  of  obligation,  be  so  obvious  a  rule,  the 

only  remaining  question  is,  whether  we  shall  receive  that  will  as  it  is 

ezpnssly  revealed  by  himself;  or,  wilfully  forgetting  that  such  a  reve- 
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lation  has  been  made,  we  shall  proceed  to  infer  it  fay  Yarioiis  proeeflkv 
of  induction?  The  answer  to  this  might  havd  been  safely  left  tolto 
common  sense  of  mankind,  had  not  the  vanity  of  philoeophizing  so  ote 
interposed  to  perplex  so  plain  a  point 

We  must  not  here  confound  the  will  of  Grod  as  the  aoiiroe  of  monl 
MigiUion^  with  the  notion  that  right  and  wrong  have  no  existence  batai 
they  are  so  constituted  by  the  will  of  Crod.  They  roust  have  their  femi- 
dation  in  the  reality  of  things.  What  moral  rectitude  is,  and  d^it 
MigeSy  are  quite  distinct  questions.  It  is  to  the  latter  only  that  tbe 
preceding  observations  apply.  As  to  the  former,  the  fbllowiog  leatAat 
from  a  recent  intelligent  publication,  aro  very  satisfactory : — 

<<  Virtue,  as  it  regards  man,  is  the  conformity  or  harmony  of  his  afiec 
tions  and  actions  with  the  various  relations  in  which  he  has  been  [4aoed, 
—of  wjiich  conformity  the  perfect  intellect  of  God,  guided  in  its  enr- 
cise  by  his  infinitely  holy  nature,  is  the  only  inftdlible  judge. 

«  We  sustain  various  relations  to  God  himself.  He  is  our  Creatorr- 
our  Preserver,— our  Benefactor,— our  Governor.  'He  is  the  learner 
of  our  bodies,  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits.'  He  sustains  us  *  by  the 
word  of  his  power ;'  for,  as  we  aro  necessarily  dependent  bemga^  onr 
continued  existence  is  a  kind  of  prolonged  creation.  We  owe  all  that 
we  possess  to  him  ;  and  our  futuro  blessings  must  flow  from  his  kind- 
ness. Now  there  are  obviously  certain  aflfections  and  actions  whkh 
harmonize  or  correspond  with  these  relations.  To  love  and  obey  God 
manifestly  befit  our  relation  to  him,  as  that  great  Being  from  whom  our 
existence  as  well  as  all  our  comforts  flow.  He  who  showers  his  bless- 
ings  upon  us  ought  to  possess  our  affections ;  he  who  formed  us  has  a 
right  to  our  obedience.  It  is  not  stated  merely,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  our  relation  to  God  without  perceiving 
that  wo  are  morally  bound  to  love  and  obey  him ;  (though  that  is  a  tni& 
of  great  importance ;)  for  I  do  not  consent  to  the  propriety  of  the  repre- 
sentation, that  virtue  depends  either  upon  our  perceptions  or  bur  feelings. 
There  is  a  real  harmony  between  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God, 
and  the  feelings  and  conduct  to  which  reference  has  been  made ;  and 
therefore  the  human  mind  has  been  formed  capable  of  perceiving  and 
feeling  it. 

«  We  sustain  various  relations  to  each  other.     Grod  has  formed  *of 

one  blood  all  the  families  of  the  earth.*     Mutual  love  and  brotheriv  kind* 

ness,  the  fruit  of  love,  are  required  by  this  relation, — they  harmonize  or 

correspond  with  it.     We  are  children ;  we  are  loved,  and  guarded,  and 

supported,  and  tended  with  unwearied  assiduity  by  our  parents.     Filial 

affection  and  filial  obedience  are  demanded  by  this  relation ;  no  other  state 

of  mind,  no  other  conduct,  will  harmonize  with  it.  We  are,  perhaps,  on  the 

other  hand,  parents.     Instrumentally  at  least  we  have  imparted  existence 

to  our  children ;  they  depend  on  us  for  protection,  support*  ^c ;  md  to 
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»r  that  support,  is  required  by  the  relation  we  bear  to  them.  It  is^ 
.liowever,  needless  to  specify  the  various  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
«Mch  other.  With  reference  to  all  I  again  say,  that  they  necessarily  involve 
obligations  to  certain  states  of  mind,  and  certain  modes  of  conduct,  as 
harmonizing  with  the  relations ;  and  that  rectitude  is  the  conformity  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  an  individual  with  the  relations  in  which 
he  stands  to  the  beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

^  It  is  by  no  means  certain  to  me,  that  this  harmony  between  the  ac- 
tions and  the  relations  of  a  moral  agent,  is  not  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand  by  that  <  conformity  to  the  fitness  of  things,'  in  which  some  writers 
have  made  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consist.  Against  this  doctrine,  it 
has  been  objected,  that  it  is  indefinite,  if  not  absurd ;  because,  as  it  y« 
alleged,  it  represents  an  action  as  right  and  fit,  without  stating  what  it 
18  fit  for, — an  absurdity  as  great,  says  the  objector,  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  *  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  without 
adding  to  one  another,  or  to  any  other  angle.'  Dr.  Brown  also,  in  ar- 
guing against  this  doctrine  says,  <  There  must  be  a  principle  of  moral 
regard,  independent  of  reason,  or  reason  may  in  vain  see  a  thousand 
fitnesses,  and  a  thousand  truths ;  and  would  be  warmed  with  the  same 
lively  emotions  of  indignation,  against  an  inaccurate  timepiece  or  an 
error  in  arithmetic  calculation,  as  against  the  wretch  who  robbed,  by 
every  fraud  that  could  elude  the  law,  those  who  had  already  little  of 
which  they  could  be  deprived,  that  he  might  riot  a  little  more  luxuriously, 
while  the  helpless,  whom  he  had  plundered,  were  starving  around  him.' 
Now,  why  may  we  not  say,  in  answer  to  the  former  objector,  that  the 
conformity  of  an  action  with  the  relations  of  the  agent,  is  the  fitness  for 
which  Clarke  contends  1  And  why  may  not  we  reply  to  Dr.  Brown, 
that, — ^aUowing,  as  we  do,  the  necessity  of  that  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion  for  which  he  contends, — the  emotion  of  approbation  which  arises 
on  the  contemplation  of  a  virtuous  action,  is  not  the  virtue  of  the  action, 
nor  the  perception  of  its  accordance  with  the  relations  of  the  agent,  but 
THB  ACCORDANCR  Fi^ELF  ?  ^  That  a  being,'  says  Dewar,  <  endowed  with 
certain  powers,  is  bound  to  love  and  obey  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all,  is  truth,  whether  I  perceive  it  or  no ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  it  possi- 
ble that  it  can  ever  be  reversed.' 

^  A^l  the  relations  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  are,  in  one 
sense,  arbitrary.  Our  existence  as  creatures  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
more  good  pleasure  of  God.  The  relations  which  bind  society  together, 
the  conjugal,  parental,  filial  relation,  depend  entirely  upon  the  sovereign 
will  of  Him  who  gave  us  our  being ;  but  the  conduct  to  which  these 
relations  oblige  us,  is  by  no  means  arbitrary.  Having  determined  to 
constitute  the  relations,  he  could  not  but  enjoin  upon  us  the  conduct 
which  his  word  prescribes.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  create  us 
At  all ;  but,'  having  given  us  existence,  he  could  not  fail  to  command  us 
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to  love  and  obey  him.  There  is  a  harmony  bettreen  these  relatioo^ 
and  these  duties, — a  harmony  which  is  not  only  perceived  by  ns^ — (or 
to  state  that  merely,  would  seem  to  make  our  percepdoos  the  rule,  if 
not  the  foundation  of  duty, — but  which  is  perceived  by  the  perfect  intel- 
lect of  God  himself.  And  since  the  relations  we  sustain  were  coosdtiited 
by  God,  since  he  is  the  Judge  of  the  affections  and  conduct  which  kit« 
monize  with  these  relations, — tJuU  tehich  appears  tight  to  him,  kmg 
right  on  that  <iccouMy-rectitude  may  be  regarded  as  conformity  to  (he 
moral  nature  of  God,  the  ultimate  standard  of  vtrlti«."  {Paynes  Ek' 
ments  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.) 

To  the  revealed  will  of  God  we  may  now  turn  for  information  on  tbe 
interesting  subject  of  morals,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  elhicfl  of  Chiit- 
tianity  have  a  glory  and  perfection  which  philosophy  has  never  hdgbt- 
ened,  and  which  its  only  true  office  is  to  display,  and  to  keep  befixe  the 
attention  of  mankind.  * 


CHAPTER  n. 
The  Duties  wb  owe  to  God. 

The  duties  We  owe  to  God  are  in  Scripture  summed  up  in  the  woid 
"  godliness,"  the  foundation  of  which,  and  of  duties  of  every  other  kind, 
is  that  entire 

Submission  to  God,  which  springs  from  a  due  sense  of  that  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  him,  as  creatures. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  right  of  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  ua 
must,  in  the  reason  of  the  case,  exist  exclusively  in  Him  that  made  us; 
and  it  is  the  perception  and  recognition  of  this,  as  a  practical  habit  of 
the  mind,  which  renders  outward  acts  of  obedience  sincere  and  religious. 
The  will  of  God  is  the  only  nile  to  man,  in  every  thing  on  which  that 
will  has  declared  itself;  and  as  it  lays  its  injunctions  upon  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  life,  the  rule  is  equally  in  force  when  it  directs  our  opinions, 
our  motives,  and  affections,  as  when  it  enjoins  or  prohibits  external  acts. 
We  are  his  because  he  made  us ;  and  to  this  is  added  the  confirmation 
of  tliis  right  by  our  redemption :  <<  Ye  are  not  your  own,  but  bought 
with  a  price ;  wherefore  glorify  God  in  your  bodies  and  spirits  which 
^re  his.^*  These  ideas  of  absolute  right  to  command  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  of  absolute  obligation  to  universal  obedience  on  the  part  of 
man,  are  united  in  the  profession  of  St.  Paul,  ^  Whose  I  am  and  whom 
I  serve  ;'*  and  form  the  grand  fundamental  principle  of  "  godliness"  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  will  of  God  being  laid  down  io 
each,  both  as  the  highest  reason  and  the  most  powerful  motive  to  o6s- 
dienee.     The  application  of  this  principle  so  established  by  the  Scrip- 


tures  will  show  how  greatly  supeiior  is  the  ground  on  which  Chnstianity 
places  moral  virtue  to  that  of  any  other  system.    For, 

1.  The  will  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of  duty,  is  authenticated  by  the 
whole  of  that  stupendous  evidence  which  proves  the  Scriptures  to  be  of 
Divine  originaL 

2.  That  wiQ  at  once  defines  and  enforces  every  branch  of  inward  and 
outward  purity,  rectitude,  and  benevolence. 

3.  It  annuls  by  its  authority  every  other  role  of  conduct  contrary  to 
itself^  whether  it  arise  from  custom,  or  from  the  example,  persuaaioD,  or 
opinions  of  others. 

4.  It  is  a  rule  which  admits  not  of  b^ng  lowered  to  the  weak  and 
fidlen  state  of  human  nature ;  but,  connecting  itself  with  a  gracious  dis* 
pensation  of  supernatural  help,  it  directs  the  morally  imbecile  to  that 
remedy,  and  holds  every  one  guilty  of  the  violation  of  all  that  he  is  by 
nature  and  habit  unable  to  perform,  if  that  remedy  be  neglected. 

6.  It  accommodates  not  itself  to  the  interests  or  even  safety  of  men ; 
but  requires  that  mterest,  honour,  liberty,  and  life,  should  be  surrendered, 
father  than  it  should  sustain  any  violation. 

6.  It  admits  no  exceptions  in  obedience ;  but  requires  it  whoU  and 
entire  ;  so  that  outward  viitue  cannot  be  taken  in  the  place  of  that  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  and  it  allows  no  acts  to  be  really  virtuous,  but 
those  which  spring  from  a  willing  and  submissive  mind,  and  are  done 
upon  die  vital  principle  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  our  rightful  subjection 
to  God. 

LovB  TO  God.  To  serve  and  obey  God  on  the  conviction  that  it  is 
righL  to  serve  and  obey  him,  is  in  Christianity  joined  with  that  love  to 
God  which  gives  life  and  animation  to  service,  and  renders  it  the  means 
of  exalting  our  pleasures,  at  the  same  time  that  it  accOTds  with  our  con- 
vietioDs.  The  supreme  love  of  God  is  the  chief,  therefore,  of  what  have 
been  called  our  theopaiheHc  affections.  It  is  the  sum  and  the  end  of 
law ;  and  though  lost  by  us  in  Adam,  is  restored  to  us  by  Christ.  When 
it  regards  God  absolutely,  and  in  himself  as  a  being  of  infinite  and  har- 
monious perfections  and  moral  beauties,  it  is  that  movement  of  the  soul 
toward  him  which  is  produced  by  admiration,  approval,  and  delight. 
When  it  regards  him  relatively,  it  fixes  upon  the  ceaseless  emana- 
tions of  his  goodness  to  us  in  the  continuance  of  the  existence  which  he 
at  first  bestowed ;  the  circumstances  which  render  that  existence  felici- 
tous ;  and,  above  all,  upon  that  *^  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,** 
manifested  in  the  gifl  of  his  Son  for  our  redemption,  and  in  saving  us  by 
his  grace ;  or,  in  the  forcible  language  of  St.  Paul,  upon  <*  the  exceeding 
riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  to  us  throu^  Christ  Jesus."  Under 
all  these  views  an  unbounded  gratitude  overflows  the  heart  which  is  in- 
fluenced by  this  spiritual  affection.     But  the  love  of  God  is  more  than  a 

sentiment  of  gratitude.    It  rejotces  in  his  perfections  and  glories,  and 
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devoutly  contemplates  them  as  the  highest  and  most  intereatiiig  sa^jeeli 
of  thought ;  it  keeps  the  idea  of  this  supremely  beloved  object  coDStantly 
present  to  the  mind ;  it  turns  to  it  with  adoring  ardour  horn  die  boa- 
oess  and  distractions  of  life ;  it  connects  it  with  evefy  scene  of  m^otv 
and  beauty  in  nature,  and  with  eveiy  event  of  general  and  paitiodar 
providence ;  it  brings  the  soul  into  fettowship  with  God,  real  and  km- 
Ue,  because  vital ;  it  moulds  the  other  afiections  into  conformity  with 
what  God  himself  wills  or  prohibits,  loves  or  hates ;  it  produces  an  od- 
bounded  desire  to  please  him,  and  to  be  accepted  of  him  in  all  thii^; 
it  is  jealous  of  his  honour,  unwearied  in  his  service,  quick  to  pramptto 
every  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  his  truth  and  his  Church ;  and  it  mden 
an  such  sacrifices,  even  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  suflforing  and 
death,  unreluctant  and  cheerfuL  It  chooses  Grod  as  the  chief  good  of 
the  soul,  the  enjojrment  of  which  assures  its  perfect  and  eternal  inteivit 
and  happiness.  ^  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  oooe 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee,**  is  the  language  of  every  heut, 
when  its  love  of  God  is  true  in  principle  and  supreme  in  degree. 

If,  then,  the  will  of  God  is  the  pedect  rule  of  morab ;  and  if  supreme 
and  perfect  love  to  God  must  produce  a  prompt,  an  unwecuied,  a  de- 
lightfiil  subjection  to  his  will,  or  rather,  an  entire  and  most  free  cfaoioe 
of  it  as  the  rule  of  all  our  principles,  afiections,  and  actions ;  the  in- 
portance  of  this  afiection  in  securing  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  God 
in  which  true  morality  consists,  is  manifest ;  and  we  cleariy  pereeife 
the  reason  why  an  inspired  writer  has  aflirmed,  that  **  love  is  the  fiilfil- 
ling  of  the  law.*'  The  necessity  of  keeping  this  subject  before  us  under 
those  views  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  Christian  system,  and  of  oot 
surrendering  it  to  mere  philosophy,  is,  however,  an  important  considen^ 
tion.  With  the  philosopher  the  love  of  Grod  may  be  the  mere  appronl 
of  the  intellect ;  or  a  sentiment  which  results  from  the  contemplation 
of  infinite  perfection,  manifesting  itsdf  in  acts  of  power  and  good- 
ness. In  the  Scriptures  it  is  much  more  than  either,  and  is  pro- 
duced and  maintained  by  a  different  [Nrocess.  We  are  there  taugbt 
that  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God ;"  and  is  not  of  course  cape- 
ble  of  loving  God.  Yet  this  carnal  mind  may  consist  with  deep  at- 
tainments in  philosophy,  and  with  strongly  impassioned  poetic  senti- 
ment The  mere  approval  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  being  impressed  with  feelings  of  admiration,  awe*  and  fsea 
pleasure,  when  the  character  of  God  is  manifested  in  his  works,  as  both 
may  be  found  in  the  carnal  muid  which  is  enmity  to  God,  are  not  there- 
fore the  love  of  God.  They  are  principles  which  enter  into  that  bvf , 
since  it  cannot  exist  without  them ;  but  they  may  exist  witliout  thu 
afiection  itself,  and  be  found  in  a  vicious  and  unchanged  nature.  The 
k>ve  of  God  is  a  firuit  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  it  is  implanted  by  bim 

only  in  the  souls  which  he  has  regenerated ;  and»  as  that  which  excites 
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it8  exercise  is  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  place,  a  tienae  of  the  benefits  be- 
iHowed  by  the  grace  of  God  in  our  redemption,  and  a  well-grounded 
pereuaflion  of  our  personal  interest  in  those  benefits,  it  necessarily  pre- 
supposes our  personal  reconciliation  to  Grod  through  fiuth  in  the  atone, 
ment  of  Christ,  and  that  attestation  of  it  to  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of 
adoption  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  We  here  see,  then,  another 
proof  of  the  necessary  connection  of  Christian  morals  with  Christian 
doctrine,  and  how  imperfect  and  deceptive  every  system  must  be  which 
separates  them.  Love  is  essential  to  true  obedience;  for  when  the 
apostle  declares  love  to  be  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  he  declares,  in 
efiect,  that  the  law  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  love ;  and  that  every  ac- 
tion which  has  not  this  for  its  principle,  however  virtuous  in  its  show, 
fiuls  of  accomplishing  the  precepts  which  are  obligatory  upon  us.  But 
this  love  to  God  cannot  be  felt  so  long  as  we  are  sensible  of  his  wrath, 
and  are  in  dread  of  his  judgments.  These  feelings  are  incompatible 
with  each  other,  and  we  must  be  assured  of  his  reconciliation  to  us, 
before  we  are  capable  of  loving  him.  Thus  the  very  existence  of  the 
love  of  God  implies  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement,  repentance,  faith, 
and  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption  to  believers ;  and  unless  it  be  taught 
in  this  connection,  and  through  this  process  of  experience,  it  will  be 
exhibited  only  as  a  bright  and  beauteous  object  to  which  man  has  no 
access ;  or  a  fictitious  and  imitative  sentimentalism  will  be  substituted 
for  it,  to  the  delusion  of  the  souls  of  men. 

A  third  leading  duty  is, 

Tbust  in  God.  All  creatures  are  dependent  upon  God  for  being 
and  fin:  wdl  being.  Inanimate  and  irrational  beings  hold  their  exist, 
cooe  and  the  benefits  which  may  accompany  it,  independently  of  any 
conditions  to  be  performed  on  their  part.  Rational  creatures  are  placed 
under  another  rule,  and  their  felicity  rests  only  upon  their  obedience. 
Whether,  as  to  those  intelligences  who  have  never  sinned,  specific  ex- 
ercises of  trust  are  required  as  a  duty  comprehended  in  their  general 
obedience,  we  know  not.  But  as  to  men,  the  whole  Scripture  shows, 
that  fiiith  or  trust  is  a  duty  of  the  first  class,  and  that  they  '« stand  only 
by  fidth."  Whether  the  reascm  of  this  may  be  the  importance  to  them- 
fldves  of  being  continually  impressed  with  their  dependence  upon  God, 
ao  that  they  may  fly  to  him  at  all  times,  and  escape  the  disappoint, 
ments  of  self  confidence,  and  creature  reliances ;  or  that  as  all  good 
actually  comes  from  God,  he  ought  to  be  recognized  as  its  source,  so 
that  all  creatures  may  glorify  him ;  or  whether  other  and  more  secret 
reasons  may  also  be  included ;  the  fact  that  this  duty  is  solemnly  en- 
joined as  an  essential  part  of  true  religion,  cannot  be  doubted.  Nor  can 
the  connection  of  this  habit  of  devoutly  confiding  in  God  with  our  peace 
of  mind  be  overlooked.  We  have  so  many  proofs  of  the  weakness  both 
of  our  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  and  see  ourselves  so  liable  to  the 
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influence  of  combinations  of  circinmitances  which  lire  cannoC  control, 
and  of  accidents  which  we  cannot  resist,  that,  unless  we  had  anorancea 
of  being  guided,  upheld,  and  defended  by  a  Supreme  Power,  we  might 
become,  and  that  not  unreasonably,  a  prey  to  constant  apprehen8ioii% 
and  the  sport  of  the  most  maddening  anticipations  of  the  imaginatioa 
Our  sole  remedy  from  these  would,  in  fact,  only  be  found  in  insensibility 
and  thoughtlessness ;  for  to  a  reflecting  and  awakened  mind,  nothing 
can  shut  out  uneasy  fears  but  faith  in  God.  In  all  ages  therefore  this 
has  been  the  resource  of  devout  men :  ^  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble ;  therefore  will  we  not  fear,"  &c,  Ptelm 
xlvi,  1.  «  Our  &thers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them ;  they 
cried  unto  thee,  and  were  delivered  ;  they  trusted  in  thee  and  were  not 
confounded."  And  from  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  it  is  clear, 
that  one  end  of  his  teaching  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  piercing 
anxieties  which  the  perplexities  of  this  life  are  apt  to  produce,  by 
encouraging  them  to  confide  in  the  care  and  bounty  of  their  ^  heavenly 
Father." 

Our  trust  in  Crod  is  enjoined  in  as  many  respects  as  he  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us  assurances  of  help,  and  promises  of  favour,  in  his 
own  word.  Beyond  that,  trust  would  be  presumption,  as  not  having 
authority ;  and  to  the  full  extent  in  which  his  gracious  purposes  toward 
us  are  manifested,  it  becomes  a  duty.  And  here  too  the  same  connec- 
tion of  this  duty  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  our  redemption,  which  we 
have  remarked  under  the  last  particular,  also  displays  itself.  If  morals 
be  taught  independent  of  religion,  either  affiance  in  God  must  be 
excluded  from  the  Ust  of  duties  toward  God,  or  otherwise  it  will  be 
inculcated  without  efFoct  A  man  who  is  conscious  of  unremitted  sins, 
and  who  must  therefore  regard  the  administration  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
world,  as  to  him  punitive  and  vengeful,  can  find  no  ground  on  which  to 
rest  his  trust.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  hope  that  his  relations  to  this 
Being  may  in  future  become  more  favourable ;  but,  for  the  present,  his 
fears  must  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  faith.  What  course  then  lies 
before  him,  but  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  the  restoration  of  the  favour 
of  his  offended  God,  in  that  method  which  he  has  prescribed,  namely, 
by  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Till  a 
Scriptural  assurance  is  obtained  of  that  change  in  his  relations  to  God 
which  is  effected  by  the  free  and  gracious  act  of  forgiveness,  all  the 
reasons  of  general  trust  in  the  care,  benediction,  and  guidance  of  God, 
are  vain  as  to  him,  because  they  are  not  applicable  to  his  case.  But 
when  friendship  is  restored  between  the  parties,  faith,  however  unli. 
mited,  has  the  highest  reason.  It  is  then  «  a  sure  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Christ,"  na  that  mercy  manifests  itself  in  all  the 
promises  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  his  children,  and  m 
nil  those  condescending  relations  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
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^DTest  himself  that  under  such  manifefltations  he  might  win  and  secure 
our  reliance.  It  ia  then  the  confidence  not  merely  of  creatures  in  a 
beneficeol  Creator,  or  of  subjects  in  a  gracious  Sovereign,  but  of  chil- 
dren in  a  Parent  It  respects  the  supply  of  every  want,  temporal  and 
eternal ;  the  wise  and  gracious  ordering  of  our  concerns ;  the  warding 
off,  or  the  mitigation  of  calamities  and  afflictions ;  our  preservation  firom 
aU  that  can  upon  the  whole  be  injurious  to  us ;  our  guidance  through 
life ;  our  hope  in  death ;  and  our  future  felicity  in  another  world.  This 
trust  is  a  duty  because  it  is  a  subject  of  command ;  and  also  because, 
after  such  demonstrations  of  kindness,  distrust  would  imply  a  dishonour, 
able  denial  of  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  God,  and  often  also  a  criminal 
dependence  upon  the  creature.  It  is  a  habit  essential  to  piety.  On 
that  condition  we  <'  obtain  promises,"  by  making  them  the  subjects  of 
prayer ;  by  its  influence  anxieties  destructive  to  that  calm  contempla> 
live  halHt  of  which  true  religion  is  both  the  oftapring  and  the  nurse,  are 
expelled  from  the  heart ;  a  spiritual  character  is  thus  given  to  man, 
who  walks  as  seeing  *<  Him  who  is  invisible ;"  and  a  noble  and  cheerfiil 
courage  is  infused  into  the  soul,  which  elevates  it  above  all  cowardly 
shrinking  from  difiiculty,  suflering,  pain,  and  death,  and  aftbrds  a  prac* 
tical  exemplification  of  the  exhortation  of  one  who  had  tried  the  value 
of  this  grace  in  a  great  variety  of  exigencies:  <<  Wait  upon  the  Lord, 
be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart ;  wait,  I  say, 
upon  the  Lord." 

The  feas  of  God  is  associated  with  love,  and  trust,  in  every  part 
of  Holy  Scripture :  and  is  enjoined  upon  us  as  another  of  our  leading 
duties. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  servile  passion ;  fer  then  it  could  not  consist 
with  love  to  (rod,  and  with  delight  and  afiiance  in  him.  It  is  true  that 
**  the  fear  which  hath  torment ;"  that  which  is  accompanied  with  pain- 
ful apprehensions  of  his  displeasure  arising  from  a  just  conviction  of 
our  personal  hability  to  it,  is  enjoined  upon  the  careless  and  the  impious. 
To  produce  this,  the  word  of  God  fulminates  in  threatenings,  and  his 
judgments  march  through  the  earth  exhibiting  terrible  examples  of 
Tengeance  against  one  nation  or  individual  for  the  admonition  of  others. 
But  that  fear  of  God  which  arises  from  apprehension  of  personal  punish- 
ment, is  not  designed  to  be  the  habit  of  the  mind  ;  nor  is  it  included  in 
the  frequent  phrase,  '<  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  when  that  is  used  to  express 
the  whole  of  practical  religion,  or  its  leading  principles.  In  that  case 
its  nature  is,  in  part,  expressed  by  the  term  **  reverence,"  which  is  a 
due  and  humbling  sense  of  the  Divine  majesty,  produced  and  maintained 
in  a  mind  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  devout  meditations  upon 
the  perfections  of  his  infinite  nature,  his  eternity  and  omniscience,  his 
constant  presence  with  us  in  every  place,. the  depths  of  his  counsels,  the 
might  of  his  power,  the  holiness*  truth,  and  justice  of  his  moral  cho- 
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racter ;  and  on  the  roanifestatioDs  of  these  glories  in  die  waii  of  Ibk 
mighty  viable  nature  with  which  we  are  suiroiiDda^  in  te  govcn- 
inent  of  angels,  devils,  and  men,  and  in  the  revehtionB  of  his  iHpnd 
word. 

With  this  deeply  reverential  awe  of  God,  is^  however,  ooostandy 
joined  in  Scripture,  a  persuasion  of  our  eondUktud  lialality  to  his  db- 
pleasure.  For  since  all  who  have  obtained  his  mercy  and  favour  liy 
Christ,  receive  those  blessings  through  an  atonement,  which  itself  de- 
monstrates that  we  are  under  a  righteous  administration,  and  that  neidier 
is  the  law  of  Crod  repealed,  nor  does  his  justice  sleep ;  and  6itber, 
■noe  the  saving  benefits  of  that  atonement  are  conditicMial,  and  we  our- 
selves have  the  power  to  turn  aside  the  benefit  of  its  interpositioD  fios 
us,  or  to  forfeit  it  when  once  received,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  cksr 
that  while  there  is  a  full  provision  for  our  deliverance  fitom  the  ^  spirk 
of  bondage  unto  foar ;"  there  is  sufiicient  reason  why  we  ought  to  be  flo 
impressed  with  our  spiritual  dangers,  as  to  produce  in  us  that  cautioo- 
ary  foar  of  the  holiness,  justice,  and  power  of  God,  which  shall  detenu 
fipom  offending,  and  lead  us  often  to  view,  with  a  restraining  and  sain* 
tary  dread,  those  consequences  of  unfaithfulness  and  disobedienoe  to 
which,  at  least  while  we  remain  on  earth,  we  are  liable.  PbweHbl, 
therefore,  as  are  the  reasons  by  which  the  Scriptural  revelation  of  the 
mercy  and  benevolence  of  God  enforces  a  finn  affiance  in  him,  it  ex- 
horts us  not  to  be  ^  high-minded,''  but  to  "  fear ;"  to  «  fear"  lest  we 
^  come  short"  of  the  *'  promise"  of  entering  "  into  his  rest  ;**  to  be  in 
^  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long ;"  and  to  pass  the  whole  time  of 
our  "  sojourning"  here  "  in  fear." 

This  Scriptural  view  of  the  fear  of  God,  as  combining  both  reverence 
of  the  Divine  majesty,  and  a  suitable  apprehensinn  of  our  candiiitmd 
liability  to  his  displeasure,  is  of  large  practical  influence. 

It  restrains  our  faith  from  degenerating  into  presumption ;  our  love 
into  familiarity ;  our  joy  into  carelessness.  It  nurtures  humility,  watch- 
fulness,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  It  induces  a  reverent  habit  of  thinking 
and  speaking  of  God,  and  gives  solemnity  to  the  exercises  of  devotion. 
It  presents  sin  to  us  under  its  true  aspect,  as  dangerous,  as  well  as  cor 
rupting  to  the  soul ;  as  darkening  our  prospects  in  a  future  life,  as  weH 
as  injurious  to  our  peace  in  the  present;  and  it  gives  strength  and 
efficacy  to  that  most  important  practical  moral  principle,  the  constant 
reference  of  our  inward  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  our  outward 
actions,  to  the  approbation  of  God. 

Upon  these  internal  principles  that  moral  habit  and  state,  which  is 
often  expressed  by  the  terra  holiness,  rests.  Separate  from  these  prin- 
ciples,  it  can  only  consist  in  visible  acts,  imperfect  in  themselves,  because 
not  vital,  and  however  conrmiended  by  men,  abominable  to  God  who 
i  the  heart.     But  when  such  acts  proceed  from  these  sources,  they 
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■■■iJMgwfc""'*  to  ^  fltreogth  and  pmity  of  the  pnaciple  which  on- 

«mpt  as  in  some  cases  they  may  he  infloeiiced  and 
byiBVnifiNniied  or  weak  judgment  An  entire  submissioii 
to  God ;  9L**  peiftot  lo¥e"  to  him ;  firm  affiance  in  his  covenant  engage- 
ments ;  and  that  fear  which  abases  the  spirit  before  God,  and  departs 
even  firom  ^  the  appearance  of  evil,"  when  joined  with  a  right  under, 
standing  of  the  word  of  God,  render  **  the  man  of  God  perfect,"  and 
**  thoroughly  furnish  him  to  every  good  work." 

Beside  the^e  inward  principles  and  affections,  there  are,  however, 
several  other  habits  and  acts,  a  public  performance  of  which,  as  well  as 
their  more  secret  exercises,  have  been  termed  by  divines  our  xxtxbnal 
Dums  toward  God ;  the  term  *<  external"  being,  however,  so  used  as 
not  to  exclude  those  exercises  of  the  heart  firom  which  they  must  aU 
spring  if  acceptable  to  God.    Tlie  first  is, 

Pbatbb,  which  is  a  solemn  addressing  of  our  minds  to  God,  as  the 
Fountain  of  being  and  happiness,  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  the  Fa- 
tfaer  of  the  family  of  man.  It  includes  in  it  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Divine  perfections  and  sovereignty;  thankfulness  for  the  mercies  we 
have  received ;  penitoitiBl  confession  of  our  sins ;  and  an  earnest  en. 
treaty  of  blessings,  both  for  ourselves  and  others.  When  vocal  it  k  an 
external  act,  but  supposes  the  correspondence  of  the  will  and  afifection ; 
3ret  it  may  be  purely  mental,  all  the  acts  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
often  conceived  in  the  mind,  when  not  clothed  in  words. 

That  the  practice  of  prayer  is  enjoined  upon  us  in  Scripture,  is  soflL 
cieotly  proved  by  a  few  quotations :  **  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; 
seek»  and  ye  shall  fmd ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened,"  Matt  vii,  7. 
<'  Watch  ye  therefore  and  pray  always,"  Luke  xxi,  S6.  ''  Be  careful 
for  nothing ;  but,  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God,"  Phil,  iv,  6.  **  Pray 
without  ceasing,"  1  Thess.  v,  17.  That  prayer  necessarily  includes 
eaxnestness,  and  that  perseverance  which  is  inspired  by  strong  desire,  is 
evident  from  the  Jews  being  so  severely  reproved  for  **  drawing  near  to 
God  with  their  lips,  while  their  kearU  were  far  from  him :" — firom  the 
general  rule  of  our  Lord  laid  down  in  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Sychar :  ^  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship 
him  in  tpirii  and  in  indk^  John  iv,  24, — and,  from  Romans  xii,  12, 
'*  Continuing  instant  in  prayer."  Here  the  term,  ^poif^eapripouvrs^,  is 
very  energetic,  and  denotes,  as  Chrysostom  observes,  <<  fervent,  perse- 
vering, and  earnest  prayer."  Our  Lord  also  delivered  a  poraUe  to 
teach  us  that  we  ought  "  to  pray  and  not  faint ;"  and  we  have  examples 
of  the  success  of  reiterating  our  petitions,  when  for  some  time  they 
asppear  disregarded.  One  of  these  is  afifbrded  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
of  Canaan,  a  first  and  a  second  time  repulsed  by  our  Lord ;  and  another 

oocius  in  2  Cor.  xii,  8,  9,  *^  For  this  I  besought  the  Lord  (hnce  that  it 
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might  depart  firom  me ;  and  he  said  unto  me*  My  grace  ii 
for  thee,"  dec  This  passage  ako  affords  an  instanoe  of  praying  db> 
tinctly  for  particular  blessings,  a  practice  which  accords  abo  widi  the 
direction  in  Phil,  iv,  6,  to  make  our  **  requests  known  unto  God," 
which  includes  not  only  our  desires  for  good-  generally ;  but  also  those 
particular  requests  which  are  suggested  by  special  circumstanoei. 
Directions  to  pray  for  national  and  public  blessings  occur  in  Pnhi 
cxxii,  6,  '^  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jervialem,  they  shall  prosper  that  lore 
thee :"  in  Zech.  x,  1,  '<  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  litter 
rain ;  so  the  Lord  shall  make  bright  clouds,"  (or  lightnings,)  ^  and  givB 
them  showers  of  rain,  to  every  one  grass  in  the  field :"  in  1  Tim.  ii, 
1-3,  ^  I  exhort  therefore  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  inlBr. 
cessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings,  and  fir 
all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  la 
all  godlmess  and  honesty ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  our  Saviour,"  d^c.  More  particular  intercession  for  othen  ii 
also  authorized  and  enjoined :  ^<  Peter  was  therefore  kept  in  prison ;  bat 
prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  unto  God  for  him," 
Acts  xii,  6.  <<  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Chxist'f 
saka^  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  ia 
your  prayers  to  God  for  me ;  that  I  may  be  delivered  firom  them  tkit 
do  not  believe  in  Judea,"  dec,  Rom.  xv,  80.  "  Confess  your  ftnki 
one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed," 
James  v,  16. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  these  Scriptural  passages,  that  prayer  is  a 
duty ;  that  it  is  made  a  condition  of  our  receiving  good  at  the  hand  of 
God  ;  that  every  case  of  personal  pressure,  or  need,  may  be  made  ^ 
subject  of  prayer ;  that  we  are  to  intercede  for  all  immediately  con- 
nected with  us,  for  the  Church,  for  our  country,  and  for  all  mankind; 
that  both  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  may  be  the  subject  of  our 
supplications;  and  that  these  great  and  solemn  exercises  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  grateful  thanksgivings  to  Grod  as  the  author  of  all 
blessings  already  bestowed,  and  the  benevolent  object  of  our  hope  as  to 
future  interpositions  and  supplies.  Prayer,  in  its  particular  Christian 
view,  is  briefly  and  well  defined  in  the  Westminster  Catechism, — ^Prayer 
is  the  offering  of  our  desires  to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  a  thankful  acknow- 
lodgment  of  his  mercies." 

The  SEASON  on  which  this  great  and  efficacious  duty  rests  has  been 
a  subject  of  some  debate.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  nothiof 
explicitly  stated  in  the  Scriptures.  From  them  we  learn  only,  that  God 
has  appointed  it ;  that  he  enjoins  it  to  be  offered  in  faith,  that  is,  faith  in 
Christ,  whose  atonement  is  the  meritorious  and  procuring  cause  of  all 
the  blessings  to  which  our  desires  can  be  directed ;  and  that  praver  so 
—     2 
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oflSmd  HI  mt  ladiipengable  oondhioii  of  oar  obteioiog  the  MenmgB  for 
•wliicli  we  ariu  As  a  matter  of  inference,  however^  we  may  discover 
■ome  ^Bmps^-of  the  reason  in  the  Divine  mind  on  which  its  appoint- 
meat  rests.  Tliat  reason  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be  the  moral  pre- 
paration and  state  of  fitness  produced  in  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  the 
J)ivine  mercies  which  the  act,  and,  more  especially,  the  habit  of  pra3rer,. 
must  induce.  Against  this  stands  the  strong  and,  in  a  Scriptural  view, 
the  fiUal  objection,  that  an  efficiency  is  thus  ascribed  to  the  mere  act  of 
a  creature  to  produce  those  great,  and  in  many  respects,  radical  changes 
in  the  character  of  man,  which  we  are  taught,  by  inspired  authority,  tc 
refer  to  the  direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  is  it  that  fits 
man  for  forgiveness,  but  simply  repentance  ?  Yet  that  is  escpressly  said 
to  be  the  **gifV^  of  Christ,  and  supposes  strong  operations  of  the  illu- 
minating and  ccmvincing  Spirit  of  truth,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  spi- 
ritual Ufo ;  and  if  the  mere  acts  and  habit  of  prayer  had  efficiency 
enough  to  produce  a  Scriptural  repentance,  then  every  formalist,  attend- 
ing with  ordinary  seriousness  to  his  devotions,  must,  in  consequence, 
become  a  penitent.  Again,  if  we  pray  for  spiritual  blessings  aright, 
that  is,  with  an  earnestness  of  desire  which  arises  from  a  due  apprehoi- 
aion  of  their  importance,  and  a  preference  of  them  to  all  earthly  goody 
who  does  not  see  that  this  implies  such  a  deliverance  from  the  earthly 
and  carnal  disposition  which  characterizes  our  degenerate  nature,  that 
an  agency  for  above  our  own,  however  we  may  employ  it,  must  be 
supposed ;  or  else,  if  our  own  prayers  could  be  efficient  up  to  this 
point,  we  might,  by  the  continual  application  of  this  instrument,  conu 
l^te  our  regeneration,  independent  of  that  grace  of  God,  which,  after 
all,  this  theory  brings  in.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  grace  of  God 
operates  by  our  prayers  to  produce  in  us  a  state  of  moral  fitness  to 
receive  the  blessings  we  ask.  But  this  gives  up  the  point  contended  for, 
the  moral  efficiency  of  prayer ;  and  refers  the  efficiency  to  another 
agent  working  by  our  prayers  as  an  instrument.  Still,  however,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  the  Scriptures  nowhere  represent  prayer  as  an  instru- 
ment for  improving  our  moral  state,  though  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
grace,  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  soul  new 
supplies  of  spiritual  life  and  strength.  It  is  therefore  more  properly  to  be 
,  considered  as  a  condition  of  our  obtaining  that  grace  by  which  such  effects 
are  wrought,  than  as  the  instrument  by  which  it  efifects  them.  In  fact, 
all  genuine  acts  of  prayer  depend  upon  a  grace  previously  bestowed, 
and  firom  which  alone  the  disposition  and  the  power  to  pray  proceed. 
So  it  was  said  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  «  Behold  he  prayeth !"  He  prayed  in 
iict  then  for  the  first  time ;  but  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  illumi- 
nalioa  of  his  mind  as  to  his  spiritual  danger  efiected  by  the  miracle  on 
the  way  to  Damascus,  and  the  grace  of  God  which  accompanied  the 

miracle.     Nor  does  the  miraculous  character  of  the  means  by  which 
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conviction  was  produced  in  hvi  mind,  affect  the  releraney  of  diii  H 
ordinary  cases.  By  whatever  loeana  Crod  may  be  pleased  to  frsteo  tk 
conviction  of  our  spiritual  danger  upon  our  miodB,  and  to  awaken  us  ooi 
of  the  long  sleep  of  sm,  that  conviction  must  precede  real  praytr,  ad 
coraes  from  the  influence  of  his  grace,  rendering  the  means  of  coofiCi 
tion  effectual.  Thus  it  is  not  the  prayer  which  produces  the  convidiln, 
but  the  conviction  which  gives  birth  to  the  prayer ;  and  if  we  puam 
the  matter  into  its  subsequent  stages,  we  shall  come  to  the  same  renlL 
We  pray  for  what  we  feci  we  want ;  that  is^  for  something  not  in  00 
possession ;  we  obtain  this  either  by  impartation  from  Giod,  to  whom  vi 
look  up  as  the  only  Being  able  to  bestow  the  good  for  which  we  ak 
him ;  or  else  we  obtain  it,  according  to  this  theory,  by  some  moni 
efficiency  being  given  to  the  exercise  of  praying  to  work  it  in  oa.  Nov, 
the  latter  hypothesis  is  in  many  cases  manifestly  absurd.  We  aik  fa 
pardon  of  sin,  for  instance ;  but  that  is  an  act  of  Grod  daae  for  as,  qoili 
distinct  from  any  moral  change  which  prayer  may  be  said  to  |Modaoeii 
us,  whatever  eflkiency  we  may  ascribe  to  it ;  for  no  such  chai^  m  m 
can  be  pardon,  since  that  must  proceed  from  the  party  ofiended.  We 
ask  for  increase  of  spiritual  strength ;  and  pra3rer  is  the  exprenion  of 
diat  want  But  if  it  supply  this  want  by  its  own  moral  efficiency,  t 
must  supply  it  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  and  earnestness ;  which  iolea> 
nty  and  earnestness  can  only  be  called  forth  by  the  degree  in  wliidi  the 
want  is  felt,  so  that  the  case  supposed  is  contradictory  and  absurd,  as  il 
makes  the  sense  of  want  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  supply  which  oo^ 
to  abate  or  remove  it.  And  if  it  be  urged,  that  prayer  at  least  produces 
in  us  a  fitness  for  the  supply  of  spiritual  strength,  because  it  is  excited 
by  a  sense  of  our  wants,  the  answer  is,  that  the  fitness  contended  for 
consists  in  that  sense  of  want  itself,  which  must  be  produced  in  us  by 
the  previous  agency  of  grace,  or  we  should  never  pray  for  suppliei. 
Tliere  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  prayer  simply  which  appears  to  have  any 
adaptation,  as  an  instrument,  to  effect  a  moral  change  in  man,  although 
it  should  be  supposed  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  influence  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit.  The  word  of  God  is  properly  an  instrument,  because  it  contains 
the  doctrine  which  that  Spirit  explains  and  applies,  and  the  motives  to 
faith  and  obedience  which  he  enforces  upon  the  conscience  and  affec- 
tions ;  and  though  prayer  brings  these  truths  and  motives  before  at. 
prayer  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  an  instrument  of  our  rcgeneratioOi 
because  that  which  is  thus  brought  by  prayer  to  bear  upon  our  case  is 
the  word  of  God  itself  introduced  into  our  prayers,  which  derive  their 
sole  influence  in  that  respect  from  that  circumstance.  Prayer  sinoply  ii 
the  application  of  an  insuflicient  to  a  sufficient  Being  for  the  good  wfaick 
the  former  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  and  which  the  latter  only  can  mp- 
ply ;  and  as  that  supply  is  dependent  upon  prayer,  and  in  the  nature  of 

the  thing  consequent,  prayer  can  in  no  good  sense  be  said  to  be  die 
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inMniment  of  supplying  our  wants,  or  fitting  us  for  their  supply,  except 
relatively,  as  a  mere  condition  appointed  by  the  donor. 

If  we  must  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  appointment  of  prayer,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  purely  arbitrary  institution,  that  rea- 
son seems  to  be,  the  preservation  in  the  minds  of  men  of  a  solemn  and 
impressive  sense  of  God's  agency  in  the  world,  and  the  dependence  of 
dJ  creatures  upon  him.  Perfectly  pure  and  glorified  beings,  no  longer 
in  a  state  of  probation,  and  therefore  exposed  to  no  temptations,  may  not 
need  this  institution ;  but  men  in  their  fallen  state  are  constantly  prone 
to  Ibiget  God ;  to  rest  in  the  agency  of  second  causes ;  and  to  build  upon 
a  mffidency  in  themselves.  This  is  at  once  a  denial  to  God  of  the 
gk»y  iR^ch  he  rightly  claims,  and  a  destructive  delusion  to  creatures, 
who^  in  forsaking  God  as  the  object  of  their  constant  affiance,  trust  but 
in  broken  reeds,  and  attempt  to  drink  firom  **  broken  dstems  which  can 
liold  no  water."  It  is  then  equally  in  mercy  to  us,  as  in  respect  to 
his  own  honour  and  acknowledgment,  that  the  Divine  Being  has  sus- 
pended 80  many  of  his  blessings,  and  those  of  the  highest  necessity  to 
us,  upon  the  exercise  of  prayer ;  an  act  which  acknowledges  his  uncon- 
troDaUe  agency,  and  the  dependence  of  all  creatures  upon  him ;  onr 
insufficiency,  and  his  fiilness ;  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  habit  of 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  which  is  at  once  so  amehoratmg  to  our  own 
fedings,  and  so  conducive  to  a  cheerfiil  obedience  to  the  will  of  God* 
And  if  this  reason  for  the  injunction  of  prayer  is  nowhere  in  Scripture 
slated  in  so  many  words,  it  is  a  principle  uniformly  supposed  as  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  which  they  have  revealed. 

To  this  duty  objections  have  been  sonletimes  ofiered,  at  which  it  may 
be  weD  at  least  to  glance. 

One  has  beoa  grounded  upon  a  supposed  predestination  of  all  things 
which  come  to  pass ;  and  the  argument  is,  that  as  this  established  pre- 
detennination  of  all  things  cannot  be  altered,  prayer,  which  supposes 
that  God  will  depart  from  it,  is  vain  and  useless.  The  answer  which  a 
pious  predestinarian  would  give  to  this  objection  is.  That  the  argument 
drawn  firom  the  predestination  of  Grod  Ues  with  the  same  force  against 
every  other  human  efibrt,  as  against  prayer ;  and  that  as  God's  prede- 
tennination  to  give  food  to  man  does  not  render  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  useless  and  impertinent,  so  neither  does  the  predestination  of  things 
shut  out  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  would  also  be  urged, 
diat  God  has  ordained  the  means  as  well  as  the  end ;  and  although  he 
is  an  unchangeable  Being,  it  is  a  part  of  the  unchangeable  system  which 
he  has  established,  that  prayer  shall  be  heard  and  accepted. 

Tliose  who  have  not  these  views  of  predestination  will  answer  the 
olyjection  differently ;  for  if  the  premises  of  such  a  predestination  as  is 
assumed  by  the  objection,  and  conceded  in  the  answer,  be  allowed,  the 
answer  is  unsatisfactory.     The  Scriptures  represent  God,  for  instance^ 
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as  purponng  to  inflict  a  judgmeot  upon  an  individual  or  a  natioDy  wtiA 
purpose  is  ofVen  changed  by  prayer.  In  this  case  either  God's  pmpm 
must  be  denied,  and  then  his  threatenings  are  reduced  to  words  witfaoat 
meaning ;  or  the  purpose  must  be  allowed,  in  which  case  either  prayer 
breaks  in  upon  predestination,  if  understood  absolutely,  or  it  is  yain  and 
useless.  To  the  objection  so  drawn  out  it  is  clear  that  no  answer  ii 
given  by  saying  that  the  means  as  well  as  the  end  are  predestiiiitei 
since  prayer  in  such  cases  is  not  a  means  to  the  end,  but  an  inatnimal 
of  thwarting  it ;  or  is  a  means  to  one  end  in  opposition  to  another  eod, 
which,  if  equally  predestinated  with  the  same  absohiteneas^  is  a  coo* 
tradiction. 

The  true  answer  is,  that  although  God  has  absolutely  predetemmiBd 
some  things,  there  are  others,  which  respect  his  government  of  free  tai 
accountable  agents,  which  he  has  but  conditionally  predetermined^— 
The  true  immutability  of  God  we  have  already  showed,  (part  ii,  chip. 
28,)  consists,  not  iu  his  adherence  to  his  purposes^  but  in  his  oeiw 
changing  the  principles  of  his  administration ;  and  he  may  therefim  ii 
perfect  accordance  with  his  preordination  of  things,  and  the  iiPimF^*"- 
lity  of  his  nature,  purpose  to  do,  under  certain  conditiooa  dcpeudeat 
upon  the  free  agency  of  man,  what  he  will  not  do  under  othen ;  aod 
for  this  reason,  that  an  immutable  adherence  to  the  principia  of  a  wiR^ 
just,  and  gracious  government,  requires  it«  Prayer  is  in  Scripture  made 
one  of  these  conditions ;  and  if  (rod  has  estabUshed  it  as  one  of  die 
principles  of  his  moral  government  to  accept  prayer,  in  every  case  in 
which  he  has  given  us  authority  to  ask,  he  has  not,  we  may  be  ai- 
sured,  entangled  his  actual  government  of  the  world  with  the  bonds  of 
such  an  eternal  predestination  of  particular  events,  as  either  to  reduce 
prayer  to  a  mere  form  of  words,  or  not  to  be  able  himself,  consisteollr 
with  his  decrees,  to  answer  it,  whenever  it  is  encouraged  by  his  ezpren 
engagements. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  as  Grod  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  his 
wisdom  and  justice  will  lead  him  to  bestow  '<  whatever  is  fit  for  us 
vrithout  praying ;  and  if  any  thing  be  not  fit  for  us,  we  cannot  obtaia  it 
by  praying."  To  this  Dr.  Paley  very  well  rephes,  {Moral  PkUosophf.) 
^  That  it  may  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to  grant  that  to  our  pray, 
ers  which  it  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  same  wisdom  to 
have  given  us  without  praying  for."  Thus  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  which  explicitly  enjoin  prayer,  ii 
the  best  answer  which  can  be  given  to  the  objection ;  and  it  is  no  smaB 
confirmation  of  it,  that  it  is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  man,  that  for 
God  to  withhold  favours  till  asked  for,  <' tends,"  as  the  same  writer 
observes,  <<to  encourage  devotion  among  his  rational  creatures,  and 
to  keep  up  and  circulate  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  their  dependency 

upon  HIM." 
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But  it  18  uiged»  ^  God  will  always  do  what  is  leM  firom  the  moral 
perfecdon  <^  lus  nature,  whether  we  pray  or  not''  This  objection^ 
however^  8q>pose8y  that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  acting  for  the  hest, 
and  that  the  Divine  will  is  necessarily  determined  to  that  mode  only  . 
**  both  which  positions,"  says  Paley,  ^  presume  a  knowledge  of  univer- 
sal  nature,  much  beyond  what  we  are  capable  of  attaining."  It  is, 
indeed,  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  speaking,  to  say,  Grod  wiU  always 
do  what  is  best ;  since  we  can  conceive  him  capable  in  all  cases  of 
doing  what  is  still  better  for  the  creature,  and  also  that  the  creature  is 
ciqwble  of  receiving  more  and  more  from  his  infinite  fulness  for  ever. 
All  that  can  be  rationally  meant  by  such  a  phrase  is,  that  in  the  circtan* 
sUmces  of  the  case,  God  will  always  do  what  is  most  consistent  with  his 
Ofwn  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness ;.  but  then  the  disposition  to  pray, 
and  the  act  of  praying,  add  a  new  circumstance  to  every  case,  and 
oAea  bring  many  other  new  circumstances  along  with  them.  It  sup. 
poses  humility,  contrition,  and  trust,  on  the  part  of  the  creature ;  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  power  and  compassion  of  God,  and  of  the  merit 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ :  all  which  are  manifestly  new  positions,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  creature,  which,  upon  the  very 
principle  of  the  objection,  rationally  understood,  must  be  taken  into 
coomderation. 

But  if  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  to  ourselves  bo  granted,  its  influence 
upon  the  case  of  others  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive.  This 
may  be  allowed  without  at  all  affecting  the  duty.  Those  who  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  will  see,  that  the  duty  of  praying  for 
ourselves  and  for  others  rests  upon  the  same  Divine  appointment ;  and 
to  those  who  ask  for  the  reason  of  such  intercession  in  behalf  of  others, 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  being  established  in 
one  case,  there  is  the  same  reason  to  conclude  that  our  prayers  may 
benefit  others,  as  any  other  efibrt  we  may  use.  It  can  only  be  by 
Divine  appointment  that  one  creature  is  made  dependent  upon  another 
for  any  advantage,  since  it  was  doubtless  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  to 
have  rendered  each  independent  of  all  but  himself.  Whatever,  reason, 
therefi>re,  might  lead  him  to  connect  and  interweave  interests  of  the 
one  man  with  the  benevolence  of  another,  will  be  the  leading  reason  for 
that  kind  of  mutual  dependence  which  is  implied  in  the  benefit  of  mutual 
prayer.  Were  it  only  that  a  previous  sympathy,  charity,  and  good 
will,  are  implied  in  the  duty,  and  must,  indeed,  be  cultivated  in  order 
to  it,  and  be  strengthened  by  it,  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
iDfltituiicm  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  apparent  to  every  well  constituted 
mind.  That  all  prayer  for  others  must  proceed  upon  a  less  perfect 
knowledge  of  them  than  we  have  of  ourselves,  is  certain :  that  all  our 
petitions  must  be,  even  in  our  own  mind,  more  conditional  than  those 
whidi  leqiect  ourselves,  though  many  of  these  must  be  subjected  to  the 
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example  and  authority  of  a  master  and  fiither  act,  also,  in  this  m 
with  greater  force ;  and  the  ardour  of  devotion  is  better  supported,  aid 
the  sympathy  more  easily  propagated  through  a  small  asaembly,  o» 
nected  by  the  affections  of  domestic  society,  than  in  the  presenoe  of  i 
mixed  congregation."  There  is,  doubtless,  weight  in  these  remaib; 
but  they  are  defective,  both  in  not  stating  the  obligation  of  this  impor- 
tant duty,  and  in  not  fully  exhibiting  its  advaniages. 

The  absence  of  an  express  precept  for  family  worship  has^  it  ii 
true,  been  urged  against  its  obligation  even  by  some  who  have  still  tab- 
sidered  it  as  a  prudential  and  useful  ordinance.  But  the  strict  bUigi- 
tion  of  so  important  a  duty  is  not  to  be  conceded  for  a  moment,  sinoe  it 
so  plainly  arises  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  a  famfly ;  and  is  ooo- 
iirmed  by  the  earliest  examples  of  the  Church  of  God.  On  the  first  of 
these  points  the  following  observations,  from  a  very  able  and  interatDg 
work,  {Anderson  on  the  DomeMic  ConstUution^)  are  of  great  weight  :— 

*'  The  disposition  of  some  men,  professing  Christianity,  to  ask  peremp* 
torily  for  a  particular  precept  in  all  cases  of  incumbent  moral  doty,  ii 
one  which  every  Christian  would 'do  well  to  examine ;  not  only  tbst  be 
may  never  be  troubled  irith  it  himself,  but  that  he  may  be  at  no  kw  in 
answering  such  a  man,  if  he  is  called  to  converse  with  him.  Tlw  pir- 
ticular  duty  to  which  he  refers, — say,  for  example,  family  wcnhiprHB 
comparatively  of  small  account.  His  question  itself  is  indicatife  not 
merely  of  great  ignorance ;  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  want  of  rdigioai 
principle.  When  a  man  says  that  he  can  only  be  bound  to  such  a  doty,  t 
moral  duty,  by  a  positive  and  particular  precept,  I  am  satisfied  that  k 
could  not  perform  it,  in  obedience  to  any  precept  whatever  ;  noir  could 
he  even  now,  though  he  were  to  try.  The  truth  is,  that  this  man  has 
no  disposition  toward  such  worship,  and  he  rather  requires  to  be  inibrm- 
ed  of  the  grounds  of  all  such  obligation. 

«  The  duty  of  family  devotion,  therefore,  let  it  be  remembered,  though 
it  had  been  minutely  enjoined  as  to  both  substance  and  season,  would 
not,  afler  all,  have  been  founded  only  on  such  injunctions.  I  want  the 
reader  thoroughly  to  understand  the  character  of  a  Christian,  the  condL- 
tution  of  the  family  ;  and  out  of  this  character  and  that  constitution,  he 
will  find  certain  duties  to  arise  necessarily  ;  that  is,  they  are  esseotia] 
to  the  continuance  and  well  being  of  himself  as  a  Christian  parent,  and 
of  the  constitution  over  which  he  is  set.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  their  obligation,  and  for  a  precept  tliere  is  no  necessity. 
The  Almighty,  in  his  word,  has  not  only  said  nothing  in  \'ain,  but  nothing 
except  what  is  necessary.  Now,  as  to  family  worship,  for  a  particular 
precept  I  have  no  wish ;  no,  not  even  for  the  soke  of  otherSy  because  1 
am  persuaded  that  the  Christian,  in  his  sober  senses,  will  naturally  obey 
and  no  other  can, 

^'  To  apply,  however,  this  request  for  a  precise  precept  to  some  other 
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above ;"-— ei^iortatioiis  which  imply  a  holy  and  devoftioiial  frame  and 
temper  of  nund,  aod  not  merely  acts  of  prayer  peifimned  at  intervals. 
Hie  high  and  unspeakable  advantages  of  this  habit,  are,  that  it  induces 
a  watchful  and  guarded  mind ;  prevents  religion  from  deteriorating  into 
Smid  without  life ;  unites  the  soul  to  God,  its  light  and  strength ;  in- 
duces continual  supplies  of  Divine  influence ;  and  opposes  an  effectual 
barrier,  by  the  grace  thus  acquired,  against  the  encroachments  of 
woridly  anxieties,  and  the  force  of  temptations.  The  existence  of  this 
s|Riiit  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  is  one  of  the  grand  distinctions 
between  nominal  and  real  Christians ;  and  by  it  the  measure  of  vital 
and  effective  Christianity  enjoyed  by  any  individual  may  ordinarily  be 
deloiinined. 

FaivATE  FSATiK.  This,  as  a  duty,  rests  upon  the  examples  of  good 
men  in  Scripture ;  upon  several  passages  of  an  injunctive  character  in 
the  (M  Testament ;  and,  in  the  New,  npoa  the  express  words  of  our 
Loid,  which,  while  they  suppose  the  practice  of  individual  prayer  to 
have  been  generally  acknowledged  as  obligatory,  enjoin  that  it  should 
be  alBoCly  privaie,  <<  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
jciowt,  (8)  and  when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
whieh  is  m  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward 
diee  openly.''  In  this  reelect,  also,  Christ  has  himself  placed  us 
under  the  oUigation  of  his  own  example  ;  the  evangelists  having  been 
inspired  to  put  on  record  several  instances  of  his  retirement  into  abso- 
lute  privacy  that  he  might  **  pray."  The  reason  for  this  institution  of 
private  devotion  appears  to  have  been  to  incite  us  to  a  friendly  and 
confiding  intercourse  with  God  in  all  those  particular  cases  which  most 
concern  our  feelings  and  our  interests;  and  it  is  a  most  affecting 
instance  of  the  condescension  and  S3rmpathy  of  God,  that  we  are  thus 
allowed  to  use  a  freedom  with  him,  in  **  pouring  out  our  hearts,"  which 
we  could  not  do  with  our  best  and  dearest  friends.  It  is  also  most 
worthy  of  our  notice,  that  when  this  duty  is  oijoined  upon  us  by  our 
Lord,  he  presents  the  Divine  Being  before  us  under  a  relation  most  of 
all  adapted  to  inspire  that  unlimited  confidence  with  which  he  would 
have  OS  to  approach  him : — '*  Pray  to  thy  Fathkb  which  is  in  secret." 
Hras  is  the  dread  of  his  omniscience,  indicated  by  his  ^  seeing  in  se- 
cret," and  of  those  other  overwhelming  attributes  which  onmipresence 
and  omniscience  cannot  frdl  to  suggest,  mitigated,  or  only  employed  to 
inspire  greater  freedom,  and  a  stronger  affiance. 

Faxzlt  fbayer.  Paley  states  the  peculiar  use  of  family  prayer  to 
consist  in  its  influence  up(m  servants  and  children,  whose  attention  may 
be  more  easily  commanded  by  this  than  by  public  worship.      **The 

(6)  K«$  ro  rauMiM.  KuiDoel  observes,  that  the  word  "  answers  to  the  He- 
brew  m^,  an  upper  room  set  apart  for  retirement  and  prayer,  among  the 
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The  same  excellent  writer  baa  noty  in  his  aubsequent  argument  giTn 
to  the  last  remark  in  the  above  quotation  all  the  force  which  it  demands; 
for  that  social  worship  existed  before  worship  more  properiy  called 
public,  that  is  worship  in  indiscriminate  assemblies^  is  the  point,  which, 
when  followed  out,  most  fully  establishes  the  obligation.  A  great  part, 
at  least,  of  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  times  was  domestic,  Hie 
worship  of  God  was  observed  in  the  families  of  Abraham,  Jaoobb  1011 
Job ;  nay,  the  highest  species  of  worship,  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  which 
it  could  not  have  been  without  Divine  appointment  It  arose,  thereftce, 
out  of  the  original  constitution  of  a  &mily,  that  the  &ther  and  natonl 
head  was  invested  with  a  sacred  and  religious  charBOter,  and  thit 
with  reference  to  his  family ;  and  if  this  has  never  been  revoked  by 
subsequent  prohibition ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  its  continuance  has  bees 
subsequently  recognized ;  then  the  &mily  priesthood  continues  in  ibice, 
and  stands  on  tlie  same  ground  as  several  other  religious  oUigatioos, 
which  have  passed  from  one  dispensation  of  revealed  religion  to  anotheij 
without  express  re-enactment 

Let  us  then  inquire,  whether  any  such  revocation  of  this  office,  ib 
cmginally  vested  in  the  father  of  a  family,  took  place  after  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  particular  order  of  priests  under  the  Mosaic  econoiny.  h  is 
true  that  national  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Aaronical  priests,  sad 
perhaps  some  of  those  consuetudinary  sacrifices,  which,  in  Uie  patriar- 
chal ages,  were  offered  by  the  heads  of  families,  and  had  reArenoe 
specially  to  the  general  dispensation  of  religion  under  which  effpy 
family  was  equally  placed  ;  yet  the  passover  was  a  solemn  religious  sd, 
the  domestic  nature  of  which  is  plainly  marked,  and  it  was  to  be  so 
ordinance  for  ever,  and  therefore  was  not  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
heads  of  families  by  the  institution  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  althougb 
the  ceremony  comprehended  several  direct  acts  of  worship.  The 
solemn  instruction  of  the  family  is  also  in  the  law  of  Moses  enjoined 
upon  the  father,  <*  Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children  f 
and  he  was  also  directed  to  teach  them  the  import  of  the  difierent  feati. 
vals,  and  other  commemorative  institutions.  Thus  the  original  relation 
of  the  father  to  his  family,  which  existed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  is  seen 
still  in  existence,  though  changed  in  some  of  its  circumstances  by  the 
law.  He  is  still  the  religious  teacher ;  still  he  offers  prayers  for  them 
to  God  ;  and  still  <<  blesses," — an  act  which  imports  both  prayer,  praise, 
and  official  benediction.  So  the  family  of  Jesse  had  a  yeariy  sacrifice, 
1  Sam.  XX,  6.  So  David,  although  not  a  priest,  returned  to  ^'  bless  bis 
household ;"  and  our  Lord  filled  the  office  of  the  master  of  a  family,  as 
appears  from  his  eating  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  and  pre^ding 
as  such  over  the  whole  rite :  and  although  the  passage,  <«  Pour  out  thy 
fiiry  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families  which  call  not  upon  thy 

name,"  Jer.  x,  25,  does  not  perhaps  decidedly  refer  to  acts  of  domestic 
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worship,  yet  it  v  probable  that  th^  phraseology  was  influeoced  by  that 
practice  umjDg  the  pious  Jews  themselves ; — neither  did  the  heathen 
aationally,  nor  m  their  families,  acknowledge  God.  Nor  is  it  a  triflmg 
oonfirmation  of  the  ancient  practice  of  a  formal  and  visible  domestic 
religion,  that  in  paganism,  which  corrupted  the  forms  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  especially  those  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  we  see  the 
signs  of  a  family  as  well  as  a  public  idolatry,  as  exhibited  in  their  private 
^  chambers  of  imagery,*'  their  household  deities ;  and  the  religious  cere- 
monies which  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  head  of  every  house  to  perform. 
The  sacred  character  and  office  of  the  fiuher  and  master  of  a  house- 
hold passed  from  Judaism  into  Christianity;  for  here,  also,  we  findi 
nothing  which  revokes  and  repeals  it.  A  duty  so  well  understood  both 
among  Jews  and  even  heathens,  as  that  the  head  of  the  house  ought 
to  influence  its  religious  character,  needed  no  special  injunction.  The 
&ther  or  master  who  believed  was  baptized,  and  all  his  **  house  ;"  the 
first  religious  societies  were  chiefly  domestic  ;  and  the  antiquity  of  do- 
mestic  religious  services  among  Christians,  leaves  it  unquestionable,  that 
when  the  number  of  Christians  increased  so  as  to  require  a  separate 
aasembiy  in  some  conmion  room  or  church,  the  domestic  worship  was 
not  superseded.  But  for  the  division  of  verses  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
^  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  it  woukl  scarcely  have  been  suspected 
that  the  first  and  second  verses  contained  two  distinct  and  unconnected 
precepts, — *'  Masters  give  unto  your  servants  thai  which  is  just  and 

Stal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  'm  heaven ;  continue  in 
yer,  and  watch  in  the  same  with  thanksgiving ;"  a  collocation  of 
persons  and  duties  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the  sense  of  the  apostle 
was,  that  the  *'  servant,"  the  slave  sboukl  partake  of  the  benefit  of  those 
continual  prayers  and  daily  thanksgivings  which  it  is  enjoined  upon  the 
master  to  oflTer. 

As  the  obligation  to  this  branch  of  devotion  is  passed  over  by  Paley, 
so  the  adoantages  of  family  worship  are  but  very  imperfectly  stated  by 
him.  The  oflering  of  prayer  to  God  in  a  family  cannot  but  lay  the 
ground  of  a  special  regard  to  its  interests  and  concerns  on  the  part  of 
him,  who  is  thus  constantly  acknowledged ;  and  the  advantage,  there- 
fore, is  more  than  a  mere  sentimental  one  ;  and  more  than  that  of  giv- 
ing eflfect  to  the  '<  master's  example."  The  blessings  of  providence  and 
of  grace  ;  defence  against  evil,  or  peculiar  supports  under  it,  may  thus 
be  expected  from  Him,  who  has  said,  <<  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  patlis ;"  and  that  when  two  or  three  are  met  in 
his  name,  he  is  <"  in  the  midst  of  them.**^  The  family  is  a  <"  Church  in 
a  house  ;"  and  its  ministrations,  as  they  are  acceptable  to  God,  cannot 
but  be  followed  by  his  direct  blessing. 

Public  prayer,  under  which  we  include  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together  for  every  branch  of  puUic  worship. 
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The  Scriptural  obligation  of  this  is  partly  founded  upon  example,  and 
partly  upon  precept ;  so  that  no  person  who  admits  that  authorityycan  ques- 
tion this  great  duty  without  manifest  and  criminal  inconsistency.  Tbe 
institution  of  public  worship  under  the  law ;  the  practice  of  synagogue 
worship  among  the  Jews,  from  at  least  the  time  of  Ezra,  (9)  cannot  be 
questioned  ;  both  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles.  The  course  of  the  synagogue  worship  became  indeed  tbe 
model  of  that  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  consisted  in  prayer,  rea&ig 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  and  singing  of  psalms ;  and  thus  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  instructing  nations,  and  of  spreading  and 
maintaining  the  influence  of  morals  and  religion  among  a  people,  passed 
from  the  Jews  into  all  Christian  countries. 

The  preceptive  authority  for  our  regular  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship, is  either  inferetUial  or  direct.  The  command  to  publish  the  Gos- 
pel includes  the  obligation  of  assembling  to  hear  it ;  the  name  by  whacb 
.  a  Christian  society  is  designated  in  Scripture,  is  a  Church  ;  which  mg- 
nifies  an  **  assembly"  for  the  transaction  of  some  business ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  Christian  assembly,  the  business  must  be  necessarily  spiritoal, 
and  include  the  sacred  exercises  of  prayer,  praise,  and  hearing  the  Saip- 
tures.  But  we  have  more  direct  precepts,  although  the  practice  wis 
obviously  continued  from  Judaism,  and  was  therefore  consuetudinaiy* 
Some  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  are  commanded  to  be  read  in  the  Churehea 
The  singing  of  psalms,  h3rmns,  and  spiritual  songs,  is  enjoined  as  an  act 
of  solemn  worship,  **  to  the  Lord ;"  and  St.  Paul  cautions  the  Hebrevi 
that  they  **  forsake  not  the  assembling  of  themselves  together."  The 
practice  of  the  primitive  age  is  also  manifest  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  by  the  body  of  believers  collectively ; 
and  this  apostle  prescribes  to  the  Corinthians  regulations  for  the  exercises 
of  prayer  and  prophesyings,  "  when  they  came  together  in  the  Church," 
— the  assembly.  The  statedness  and  order  of  these  **  holy  offices'*  io 
the  primitive  Church,  appears  also  from  the  apostolical  epistle  of  St. 
Clement :  '*  We  ought  also,  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  Divine  know- 
ledge,  to  do  all  things  in  order,  whatsoever  the  Loro  hath  comtMuided 
to  be  done.  We  ought  to  make  our  oblations,  and  perform  our  holy 
offices,  at  their  appointed  seasons ;  for  these  he  hath  commanded  to  be 
done,  not  irregularly  or  by  chance,  but  at  determinate  times  and  hours  ; 
as  he  hath  likewise  ordained  by  his  supreme  toiUj  where,  and  by  what 
persons,  they  shall  be  performed ;  that  so  all  things  being  done  accord- 
ing  to  his  pleasure,  may  be  acceptable  in  his  sight."  This  -passage  is 
remarkable  for  urging  a  Divine  authority  for  the  public  services  of  the 

(9)  Some  writers  contend  that  synagogues  were  as  old  as  the  ceremonUl  law. 
•{That  they  were  anctttU  b  proved  from  Acta  xv,  91, — **  Mosea  of  old  time  haiL  m 
every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  aynagogoee  evety  Sabbatb 
day." 
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Church,  by  which  St.  Clement,  no  doubt,  means  the  authority  of  the 
inspired  directions  of  the  apostles. 

The  ends  of  the  institution  of  puUic  worship  are  of  such  obvious  im- 
portance, that  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  condescend- 
ing and  gracious  dispensations  of  God  to  man.  By  this  his  Church  con- 
fesses his  name  before  the  world ;  by  this  the  public  teaching  of  his 
word  is  associated  with  acts  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  with  that  so- 
Jenmity  which  is  the  best  preparation  for  hearing  it  to  edification.  It  is 
thus  that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  are  collected  together,  and  instructed 
and  warned ;  the  invitations  of  mercy  are  published  to  the  guilty,  and 
the  sorrowful  and  afflicted  are  comforted,  tn  these  assemblies  God,  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  diffuses  his  vital  and  sanctifying  influence,  and  takes  the 
devout  into  a  fellowship  with  hinoself,  from  which  they  derive  strength 
to  do  and  to  suffer  his  will  in  the  various  scenes  of  tife,  while  he  thus 
affords  them  a  foretaste  of  the  deep  and  hallowed  pleasures  which  are 
reserved  for  them  at  *'  his  right  hand  for  evermore."  Prayers  and  in^ 
tercessions  are  here  heard  for  national  and  public  interests ;  and  whUe 
the  benefit  of  these  exercises  descends  upon  a  country,  all  are  kept  sen- 
sible of  the  dependence  of  every  public  and  personal  interest  upon  God. 
Praise  calls  forth  the  grateful  emotions,  and  gives  cheerfulness  to  piety ; 
'and  that  **  instruction  in  righteousness,"  which  is  so  perpetually  repeated, 
diffuses  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  throughout  society  ;  en- 
lightens and  gives  activity  to  conscience ;  raises  the  standard  of  morab ; 
attaches  shame  to  vice,  and  praise  to  virtue  ;  and  thus  exerts  a  power- 
folly  purifying  influence  upon  mankind.  Laws  thus  receive  a  force, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  they  could  not  acquire,  even  were  they 
enacted  in  as  great  perfection  ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  aided 
by  the  strongest  possible  obligation  and  sanction  being  given  to  legal 
oaths.  The  domestic  relations  are  rendered  more  strong  and  interestr 
log  by  the  very  habit  of  the  attendance  of  families  upon  the  sacred  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  rich  and  the  poor  meeting 
together  there,  and  standing  on  the  same  common  ground  of  sinners 
before  God,  equally  dependent  upon  him,  and  equally  suing  for  his 
mercy,'  has  a  powerful,  though  often  an  insensible,  influence  in  humbling 
the  pride  which  is  nourished  by  superior  rank,  and  in  raising  the  lower 
classes  above  abjectness  of  spirit,  without  injuring  their  humility.  Piety, 
benevolence,  and  patriotism,  are  equally  dependent  for  their  purity  and 
vigour  upon  the  regular  and  devout  worship  of  God  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

A  few  words  on  liturgies  or  forms  of  prayer  may  here  have  a  proper 

place. 

The  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  age  of  the 
Church,  as  to  worship,  need  scarcely  be  defended  by  argument.  If  09 
liberty  were  intended  to  be  given  to  accommodate  the  modes  of  worshif 
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.  to  the  circumstances  of  difTeretit  people  and  timeSy  we  diould,  do  doubt, 
Have  had  some  express  directory  on  the  subject  in  Scripture ;  but  m  the 
exercise  of  this  liberty  steady  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  spirit  and  g«iiu8 
and  simple  character  of  Christianity,  and  a  respectful  deference  to  the 
practice  of  the  aposdes  and  their  immediate  successors.  Without  these, 
ibrmality  and  superstition,  to  both  of  which  human  nature  is  very  liable, 
ure  apt  to  be  induced ;  and  when  once  they  enter  they  increase,  as  the 
history  of  the  Church  sufficiently  shows,  indefinitely,  until  true  religioo 
^  buried  beneath  the  mass  of  observances  which  have  been  introduced 
9A  her  aids  and  handmaids.  Our  Lord's  own  words  are  here  directly 
applicable  and  important :  <*  Grod  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  worship  must  be  adapted 
•ft  the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  and  to  his  revealed  perfections.  To  such 
a  Being  the  number  of  prayers,  the  quantity  of  worship  so  to  apetikf  to 
which  corrupt  Churches  have  attached  so  much  importance,  can  be  of 
no  value.  As  a  Spirit,  he  seeks  the  worship  of  the  spirit  of  man ;  and 
regards  nothing  external  in  that  worship  but  as  it  is  the  expression  of 
those  emotions  of  humility,  faith,  gratitude,  and  hope,  which  are  the 
|ninciples  he  condescendingly  approves  in  man.  ''  True"  worship,  we 
are  also  taught  by  these  words,  is  the  worship  of  the  heart ;  it  springs 
from  humility,  faith,  gratitude,  and  hope ;  and  its  final  cause,  or  end,  is 
to  better  man,  by  bringing  upon  his  aflections  the  sanctifying  and  com- 
forting influence  of  grace.  The  modes  of  worship  which  best  promote 
this  end,  and  most  effectually  call  these  principles  into  exercise,  are 
those  therefore  which  best  accord  with  our  Liord's  rule  :  and  if  in  the 
apostolic  age  we  see  this  end  of  worship  most  directly  accomplished, 
and  these  emotions  most  vigorously  and  with  greatest  purity  excited,  the 
novelties  of  human  invention  can  add  nothing  to  the  effect,  and  for  that 
very  reason  have  greatly  diminished  it.  In  (he  Latin  and  Greek  Churches 
we  see  a  striking  conformity  iu  the  vestments,  the  processions,  the  pic- 
tures, and  images,  and  other  parts  of  a  complex  and  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nial, to  the  Jewish  typical  worship,  and  to  that  of  the  Gentiles,  which 
was  an  imitation  of  it  without  typical  meaning.  But  it  is  not  even  pre- 
tended that  in  these  circumstances  it  is  founded  upon  primitive  practice ; 
or,  if  pretended,  this  is  obviously  an  impudent  assumption. 

Liturgies,  or  forms  of  service,  do  not  certainly  come  under  this  cen- 
sure, except  when  they  contain  superstitious  acts  of  devotion  to  saints, 
or  are  so  complicated,  numerous,  and  lengthened,  that  the  only  princi- 
ple to  which  they  can  be  referred  is  the  common,  but  unworthy  notion, 
ihat  the  Divine  Being  is  rendered  placable  by  continued  service ;  or 
that  the  wearisome  exercise  of  vocal  prayers,  continued  for  long  periods, 
^^^H^ui  painful  postures,  is  a  necessary  penance  to  man,  and,  as  such, 
^^^^^■Mlo  to  God.     In  those  Reformed  Churches  of  Christendom  in 
^ftey  are  used,  they  have  been  gireatly  abridged,  as  well  as  puri- 
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iied  from  the  comipnoos  of  the  middle  ages.  In  some  they  are  more 
copious  than  in  others,  while  many  religious  soci^es  have  rejected  their 
use  altogether ;  and  in  a  few  they  are  so  used  as  to  afford  competent 
ipace  also  for  extempore  devotion. 

The  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  in  public 
worship  have  both  run  into  great  extremes,  and  attempted  genteally  to 
prove  too  much  against  each  other. 

If  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  in  prose  be  objected  to,  their  use  in  verse 
ought  to  be  rejected  on  the  same  principle ;  and  extemporaneous  psalms 
and  hymns  must,  for  consistency's  sake,  be  required  of  a  minister,  as 
weU  as  extemporaneous  prayerd ;  or  the  practice  of  sbging,  as  a  part 
of  God's  worship,  must  be  given  up.  Again :  If  the  objection  to  the 
use  of  a  form  of  prayer  be  not  in  its  matter ;  but  merely  as  it  contains 
petitions  not  composed  by  ourselves,  or  by  the  officiating  minister  on  the 
occasion ;  the  same  objection  would  lie  to  our  using  any  petitions  found 
in  the  Psalms  or  other  devotional  parts  of  Scripture,  although  adapted 
to  our  case,  and  expressed  in  words  far  more  fitting  than  our  own.  If 
we  think  precomposed  prayers  incompatible  with  devotion,  we  make  it 
essential  to  devotion  that  we  should  frame  our  desires  into  our  own 
words ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  whoever  has  com- 
posed the  words,  if  they  correspond  with  our  desires,  they  beconje  the 
prayer  of  our  hearts,  and' are,  as  such,  acceptable  to  God.  The  objec- 
tion  to  petitionary  forms  composed  by  others,  supposes  also  that  we 
know  the  things  which  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ask  without  the  assistance 
of  others.  This  may  be  sometimes  the  case ;  but  as  we  must  be  taught 
what  to  pray  for  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so,  in  proportion  as  we  under- 
stand  what  we  are  authorized  to  pray  for  by  those  Scriptures,  our  prayers 
become  more  varied,  and  distinct,  and  comprehensive,  and,  therefore, 
edifying.  But  all  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to 
what  they  encourage  us  to  ask  of  God,  is  a  help  to  us  in  prayer.  Thus 
the  exposition  of  Christian  privileges  and  blessings  from  the  pulpit, 
affords  us  this  assistance ;  thus  the  public  extempore,  prayers  we  heai 
offered  by  ministers  and  enlightened  Christians,  assist  us  in  the  same 
respect ;  and  the  written  and  recorded  prayers  of  the  wise  and  pious  ui 
different  ages,  fulfil  the  same  office,  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  that 
scarcely  any  who  offer  extempore  prayer  escape  falling  into  phrases  and 
terms  of  expression,  or  even  entire  petitions,  which  have  been  originally 
derived  from  liturgies.  Even  in  extempore  services,  the  child  accus- 
tomed  to  the  modes  of  precatory  expression  used  by  the  parent,  and  the 
people  to  those  of  their  ministers,  imitate  them  unconsciously  ;  finding 
the  desires  of  their  hearts  already  embodied  in  suitable  and  impressive 
words. 

The  objection,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer,  when  abio- 
hitc,  is  absurd,  and  involves  principles  which  no  one  acts  upon,  orcipi 
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act  upon.  It  also  disregards  example  and  antkiaiCjr*  Tbe  high  piiol 
of  the  Jews  pronounced  yeariy  a  fimn  of  benedictioii.  The  Ptelms  of 
David,  and  other  inapirad  Rthrew  poets,  whether  chanted  or  raad  naku 
no  difference,  wore  composed  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary,  and  fimed 
a  part  of  the  regular  devotions  of  the  people.  Forms  of  prayer  wen 
used  in  the  synagogue  service  of  the  Jews,  which,  though  muhipWl  ii 
sobsequent  times,  so  as  to  render  the  service  tedious  and  aupentiiioai^ 
^d  among  them  some  that  were  in  use  between  the  return  fiom  the 
captivity  and  the  Christian  era,  and  were  therefiire  aanctioBed  fay  the 
practice  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  (iVideatw's  CownBrtiow,  FoL 
edit  vol.  i,  p.  304.)  John  Baptist  appears  also  to  have  given  a  i9nB 
of  prayer  to  his  disciples,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  our  Lord.  Tht 
latter  has  indeed  been  questioned,  and  were  it  to  be  argued  that  our  Lord 
intended  that  form  of  prayer  alone  to  be  used,  too  much  would  be  piofcid 
by  the  advocates  of  forms.  On  the  other^  hand,  although  the  woidi^ 
**  after  this  fnarmer  pray  ye,"  intimate  that  the  Lord^s  prayer  was  gmt 
as  a  model  of  prayer,  so  the  words  in  another  evangelist,  **  when  ys 
pray,  say,"  as  fully  indicate  an  intention  to  prescribe  a  form.  It 
therefore,  fair,  to  consider  the  Lord*s  prayer  as  intended  both  as  a: 
and  a  form ;  and  he  must  be  very  fiuddious  who,  though  he  uses  it  as 
the  model  of  bis  own  prayers,  by  paraphrasing  its  petitioos  in  his  owa 
words,  should  scruple  to  use  it  in  its  native  simplicity  and  force iia 
form.  That  its  use  as  a  form,  though  not  its  exclusive  use,  was  origU 
nally  intended  by  our  Lord,  appears,  I  think,  very  clearly,  from  the  d*> 
ciples  desiring  to  be  taught  to  pray,  ^  as  John  taught  iiis  disciples."  IC 
as  it  has  been  alleged,  the  Jewish  rabbins,  at  so  early  a  period,  were  ia 
the  custom  of  giving  short  forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples,  to  be  used 
in  the  form  given,  or  to  be  enlarged  upon  by  the  pupil  at  his  pleasure, 
this  would  fully  explain  the  request  of  the  disciples.  However,  without 
laying  much  stress  upon  the  antiquity  of  this  practice,  we  may  urge, 
that  if  John  Baptist  gave  a  form  of  prayer  to  his  followere,  the  conduct 
of  our  Lord  in  teaching  his  disciples  to  pray,  by  what  is  manifestly  a 
regularly  connected  series  of  petitions,  is  accordant  with  their  request ; 
but  if  the  Baptist  only  taught  what  topics  ought  to  he  introduced  in 
prayer,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  wished  to  be  instructed  in  like  man- 
ner, it  is  diflicult  to  account  for  their  request  being  granted,  not  by  hii 
giving  directions  as  to  the  topics  of  prayer,  but  by  his  uttering  a  regular 
prayer  itself.  That  our  Lord  intended  that  prayer  to  be  used  as  adapted 
to  that  period  of  his  dispensation ;  and  that  the  petitions  in  that  fcina 
are  admirably  applicable  to  every  period  of  Christianity,  and  may  bs 
used  profitably ;  and  that  its  use  implies  a  devout  respect  to  the  wordi 
of  Him  '*  wIk)  spake  as  never  man  spake ;"  are  points  from  which  there 
does  not  appear  any  reasonable  ground  of  dissent. 

practice  of  the  primitive  Chureh  may  also  be  uiged  in  fovoiir  of 
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liturgies.  Founded  as  the  early  worship  of  Christians  was,  upon  the 
model  of  the  synagogue,  the  use  of  short  forms  of  prayer,  or  collects, 
by  them,  is  at  least  probable.  It  must  indeed  be  gfanted  that  extended 
and  regular  liturgies  were  of  a  later  date ;  and  diat  extempore  prayers 
were  constantly  offered  in  their  assemblies  for  public  worship.  Tbtt 
af^pears  clear  enough  from  several  passages  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  so  that  no  liturgical  service  can  be  so  franMNl.  * 
as  entirely  to  shut  out,  or  not  to  leave  conveniept  space  for,  extempoif '  - 
prayer  by  the  minister  without  departing  from  the  earliest  models.  But 
the  Lord's  prayer  appears  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  in  the  earliest 
times,  and  a  series  of  collects ;  which  seems  allowed  even  by  Lord 
King,  although  he  proves  that  the  practice  for  the  minister  to  pray 
<'  according  to  his  ability,"  (1)  that  is,  to  use  his  gifls  in  extempore 
prayer,  was  a  constant  part  of  the  public  worship  in  the  first  ages. 

Much,  therefore,  is  evidently  lefl  to  wisdom  and  prudence  in  a  case 
whore  we  have  no  explicit  direction  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  as  a  general 
rule  to  be  modified  by  circumstances,  we  may  perhaps  with  safety 
afiirm,  that  the  best  mode  of  public  worship  is  that  which  unites  a  brief 
Scriptural  liturgy  with  extempore  prayers  by  the  minister.  This  will 
more  clearly  appear  if  we  consider  the  exceedingly  futile  character  of 
thoee  objections  which  have  been  reciprocally  employed  by  the  oppo* 
nents  and  advocates  of  forms,  when  they  have  carried  their  views  to  an 
extreme. 

To  public  liturgies  it  has  been  objected,  that  '*  forms  of  prayer  com. 
posed  in  one  age  become  unfit  for  another,  by  the  unavoidable  change 
of  language,  circumstances,  and  opinions."  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
!•  That  whatever  weight  there  may  be  in  the  objection,  it  can  only 
iqpply  to  cases  where  the  form  is,  in  all  its  parts,  made  imperative  upon 
the  ofiiciating  minister ;  or  where  the  Church  imposing  it,  neglects  to 
accommodate  the  liturgy  to  meet  all  such  changes,  when  innocent.  2. 
That  the  general  language  of  no  form  of  prayer  among  ourselves,  has 
become  obsolete  in  point  of  fact ;  a  few  expressions  only  being,  accord, 
ing  to  modem  notions,  uncouth,  or  unusual.  3.  That  the  petitions  they 
contain  are  suited,  more  or  less,  to  all  men  at  all  times,  whatever  ma} 
be  their  '<  circumstances ;"  and  that  as  to  ^<  opinions,"  if  they  so  change 
in  a  Church  as  to  become  unscriptural,  it  is  an  advantage  arising  out 
of  a  public  form,  that  it  is  auxiliary  to  the  Scriptures  in  bearing  testi. 
roony  against  them  ;  that  a  natural  reverence  for  ancient  forms  tends  to 
preserve  their  use,  afler  opinions  have  become  lax  ;  and  that  they  are 
sometimes  the  means  of  recovering  a  Church  from  error. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form 
of  words  produces  weariness  and  inattentiveness  in  the  congregation. 

(1)  This  ezpnasion  ocoun  in  Juttin  Martyr*!  Second  Apology,  where  he  par 
Uenlarly  deacribea  the  mode  of  primitiTe  wonhtp. 
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Hiere  it  some  truth  m  this :  but  it  ia  ofteo  carried  nrach  too  &r.  A 
devotioQal  miDd  ipil  not  weary  m  the  repetitioii  of  a  Scriptmal  adl 
well  arrauM^tai|^^;if  not  too  long  to  be  sustained  by  the  iofimiity  of 
the  body«     Whelher  Jbnns  are  .used,  or  extempore  pmyesr  be  piacted, 

rt  and  applicatioD  of  mind  are  necessary  in  the  hearer  to  enter  into 
^>irit  of  the  words ;  and  each  mode  is  wearisouie  to  die  banka 
jttdevouty  though  not,  we  grant,  in  equal  degrees.     The  objeetioo, 

'  jkr  as  it  has  any  weight,  would  be  reduced  to  nothing,  wen  tiie 
gy  repeated  only  at  one  service  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  at  ikt 
odiers  the  minister  might  be  left  at  fiberty  to  pray  with  more  direct 
reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  people,  die  Church,  sad 
the  world. 

The  general  character  which  atf  forms  of  prayer  must  take,  if  a 
third  objection  ;  but  this  is  not  true  absohitely  of  any  liturgy,  and  onck 
less  of  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  prayer  must,  and  ought  Ic 
be,  general,  because  we  ask  for  blessings  which  all  othera  need  as  dbi^ 
as  ourselves ;  but  that  particularity  which  goes  into  the  diflerent  parti 
of  a  Christian's  religious  experience  and  conflicts,  dangere  and  duties 
is  found  very  forcibly  and  feelingly  expressed  in  that  litui^.  Tbst 
greater  particularity  is  often  needed  than  this  excellent  form  of  prsyer 
contains,  must,  however,  be  allowed ;  and  this,  as  well  as  prayer  soitsd 
to  occasional  circumstances,  might  be  supplied  by  the  more  fieqoent  use 
of  extempore  prayer,  without  displacing  the  liturgy  itself,  llie  objec- 
tion, therefore,  has  no  force,  except  when  extempore  prayer  is  excluded, 
or  confined  within  too  narrow  a  limit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indiscriminate  advocates  of  liturgies  have 
carried  their  objections  to  extempore  prayer  to  a  very  absurd  extreme. 
Without  a  liturgy  the  folly  and  enthusiasm  of  many,  they  say,  is  in 
danger  of  producing  extravagant  or  impious  addresses  to  €rod ;  that  a 
congregation  is  confused  between  their  attention  to  the  minister,  and 
their  own  devotion,  being  ignorant  of  each  petition  before  they  hear  it ; 
and  to  this  they  add  the  labouring  recollection  or  tumultuous  delivery  of 
many  extempore  speakers.  The  first  and  third  of  these  objections  can 
have  force  only  where  foolish,  enthusiastic,  and  incompetent  ministers 
are  employed ;  and  so  the  evil,  which  can  but  rarely  exist,  is  easily 
remedied.  The  second  objection  lay  as  forcibly  against  the  inspired 
prayers  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  time  they  were  first  uttered,  as  against 
extempore  prayers  now  ;  and  it  would  lie  against  the  use  of  the  collects- 
and  occasional  unfamiliar  forms  of  prayer  introduced  into  the  regular 
liturgy,  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  not  able  to  read,  or  who  happen  not 
to  have  prayer  books.  We  may  also  observe,  that  if  evils  of  so  serious 
a  kind  are  the  necessary  results  of  extempore  praying ;  if  devotion  ii 
hindered,  and  pain  and  confusion  of  mind  produced ;  and  impiety  and 
enthusiasm  promoted ;  it  is  rather  singular  that  extempore  prayer  shouU 
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have  been  so  constantly  practised  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  that  it 
should  not  have  been  wholly  prohibited  to  the  deqnf  on  all  occasionfl^ 
in  later  times.  The  facts,  however,  of  our  own  wfj&Nfifijlf^  there  is, 
to  say  the  least,  an  equal  degree  of  devotion,  an  espial  dltence  of  con- 
fusedness  of  thought  in  the  worshippers,  where  no  liturgy  is  used, 
where  extempore  prayer  is  unknown.  Instances  of  folly  and  enth 
are  also  but  few  in  the  ministry  of  such  Churches ;  and  when 
occur  they  have  a  better  remedy  than  entirely  to  ezduda  exte 
prayers  by  liturgies,  and  thus  to  shut  out  the  great  benefits  of 
mode  of  worship,  for  the  loss  of  which  no  exclusive  form  of  service  can 
atone. 

The  whole,  we  think,  comes  to  this, — that  there  are  advantages  in 
each  mode  of  worship ;  and  that,  when  combined  prudently,  th^  public 
service  of  the  sanctuary  has  its  most  perfect  constitution.  Much,  how- 
ever, in  the  practice  of  Churches  is  to  be  regulated  by  due  respect  to 
difierences  of  opinion,  and  even  to  prejudice,  on  a  point  upon  which  we 
are  left  at  liberty  by  the  Scriptures,  and  which  must  therefore  be  ranked 
among  things  prudential.  Here,  as  in  many  other  things,  Christians 
must  give  place  to  each  other,  and  do  all  things  *<  in  charity.** 

Praise  and  thanksqivino  are  implied  in  prayer,  and  included 
indeed  in  our  definition  of  that  duty,  as  given  above.  But  beside  those 
ascriptions  of  praise  and  expressions  of  gratitude,  which  are  to  be 
mingled  with  the  precatory  part  of  our  devotions,  solemn  psalms  and 
hynms  of  praise,  to  be  sung  with  the  voice,  and  accompanied  with  the 
Doelody  of  the  heart,  are  of  apostolic  injunction,  and  form  an  important 
and  exhilarating  part  of  the  worship  of  Grod,  whether  public  or  social. 
It  IS  thus  that  God  is  puUicly  acknowledged  as  the  great  source  of  all 
good,  and  the  end  to  which  all  good  ought  again  to  tend  in  love  and 
obedience ;  and  the  practice  of  stirring  up  our  hearts  to  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  his  goodness,  is  equally  important  in  its  moral  influence 
upon  our  feelings  now,  and  as  it  tends  to  prepare  us  for  our  eternal 
enjoyment  herenAer.  "  Prayer,**  says  a  divine  of  the  English  Church, 
**  awakens  in  us  a  sorrowful  sense  of  wants  and  imperfections,  and  con- 
fession induces  a  sad  remembrance  of  our  guilt  and  miscarriages ;  but 
thanksgiving  has  nothing  in  it  but  a  warm  sen^  of  the  mightiest  love, 
and  )he  most  endearing  goodness,  as  it  is  the  overflow  of  a  heart  full  of 
love,  the  free  sally  and  emission  of  soul,  that  is  captivated  and  endeared 
by  kindness.  To  laud  and  maignify  the  Lord  is  the  end  for  which  we 
were  bom,  and  the  heaven  for  which  we  were  designed ;  and  when  we 
are  arrived  to  such  a  vigorous  sense  of  Divine  love  as  the  blessed  inha- 
bitants of  heaven  have  attained,  we  shall  need  no  other  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  to  make  us  for  ever  happy,  but  only  to  sing  eternal  praises 
to  God  and  the  Lamb;  the  vigorous  relish  of  whose  unspeakable  good. 
less  to  us  will  80  inflame  our  love,  and  animate  our  gratitude,  that  to 
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tMMiten.iQB  ibA  iievae>  Iw  aUb  to  lefram  froni  bmUog  wit  inlii 
^:fiDMM  ind  tben  eveiy  new.  aoiig  win  Giette 
f  Dflff  gbaeore^  create  ^  new  •oBy."  (Z^.  Seotf.) 
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^4^  Tki  Dimif  WB  owB  TO  God^-Tkb  Lobd's  Dat. 

As  we  have  just  been  treating  of  the  public  woralup  of  Almighty  God, 
flo  wo 'may  fitly  add  some  remarks  upon  the  consecration  of  one  day  in 
seven  for  that  serviccy  that  it  may  be  longer  continued  than  on  days  in 
which  the  business  of  life  caUs  for  our  exertions,  and  our  minds  be  kept 
firee  from  its  distractions. 

The  obligation  of  a  Babbatical.  institution  upon  Christians^  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  it,  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  controversy.  Chiistian 
Churches  themselves  have  differed ;  and  the  theologians  of  the  same 
Church.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  on  each  side,  and 
much  research  and  leanung  employed,  sometimes  to  darken  a  veiy 
plain  subject. 

The  circumstance,  that  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  is  nowhere.  Is 
JO  many  wordtf  enjoined  upon  Christians,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostlefl^ 
has  been  assumed  as  the  reason  for  so  great  a  license  of  criticism  and 
aigument  as  that  which  has  be^i  often  indulged  in  to  unsettle  the  strict, 
ness  of  the  obligation  of  this  duty.  Its  obligation  has  been  repre. 
sented  as  standing  upon  the  ground  of  inference  only,  and  therefore  of 
human  opinion  ;  and  thus  the  opinion  against  Sabbatical  institutions  has 
been  held  up  as  equally  weighty  with  the  opinion  in  their  favour ;  and 
the  liberty  which  has  been  claimed,  has  been  too  often  hastily  conctuded 
to  be  Christian  liberty.  This,  however,  is  travelling  much  too  &Bt ;  for 
if  the  case  were  as  much  a  matter  of  inference,  as  such  persons  would 
have  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  inference  is  alike  good ;  or  that  the 
opposing  inferences  have  an  equal  force  of  truth,  any  more  than  of 
piety. 

The  question  respects  the  will  of  God  as  to  this  particular  point, — 
whether  one  day  in  seven  is  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  religion,  exclusive 
of  worldly  business  and  worldly  pleasures?  Now,  there  are  but  two 
ways  in  which  the  will  of  God  can  be  collected  from  his  word ;  either 
by  some  explicit  injunction  upon  all,  or  by  incidental  circumstances.  Let 
OS  then  allow  for  a  moment,  that  we  have  no  such  explicit  injunction ; 
yet  we  have  certainly  none  to  the  contrary :  let  us  allow  that  we  have 
only  for  our  guidance  in  inferring  the  will  of  God  in  this  particular,  cer- 
tab  circumstances  declarative  of  his  will ;  yet  this  important  conckinoD 
is  inevitable,  that  all  such  indicative  circumstances  are  in  favour  of  a 
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Sabbatical  institution,  and  that  there  is  not  one  which  exhibite  any  thing 
contrary  to  it.  The  seventh  day  was  hallowed  at  the  c\om  of  me  crea* 
tion;  its  sanctity  was  afterward  marked  by  the  withhdding  of  the 
manna  on  that  day,  and  the  provision  of  a  double  supply  on  the  sixths 
and  that  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai :  it  was  then 
made  a  part  of  that  great  epitome  of  religious  and  moral  duty,  which  God 
wrote  with  his  own  finger  on  tables  of  stone ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  public 
political  law  of  the  only  people  to  whom  Almighty  Grod  ever  made  him- 
self a  political  head  and  ruler ;  its  observance  is  connected  throughout 
the  prophetic  age  with  the  highest  promises,  its  violations  with  the  severest 
maledictions  ;  it  was  among  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  a  day  of  solemn 
religious  assembling,  and  was  so  observed  by  him  ;  when  changed  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  first  Christians  assembled ; 
it  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  **  the  Lord's  day ;"  and  we  have  inspir« 
ed  authority  to  say,  that,  both  under  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispen- 
■atioos,  it  is  used  as  an  expressive  type  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  rest* 
Now,  against  all  these  circumstances  so  strongly  declarative  of  the  will 
of  God,  as  to  the  observance  of  a  Sabbatical  institution,  what  circum- 
flBDce  or  passage  of  Scripture  can  be  opposed,  as  bearing  upon  it  a  con- 
trary  indication?  Truly  not  one;  except  those  passages  in  St.  Paul  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Jewish  Sabbaths,  with  their  Levitical  rites,  and  of  a 
distinction  of  days,  both  of  which  marked  a  weak  or  a  criminal  adherence 
to  the  abolished  ceremonial  dispensation ;  but  which  touch  not  the  Sab- 
bath  as  a  branch  of  the  moral  law,  or  as  it  was  changed,  by  the  authority 
of  the  apostles,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

If,  then,  we  were  left  to  determine  the  point  by  inference  merely,  how 
powerful  is  the  inference  as  to  what  is  the  will  of  God  with  respect  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  totally  unsupported 
is  the  opposite  inference  on  the  other ! 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  those  who  will  so  strenuously  insist  upon  the 
absence  of  an  express  command  as  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  as  explicit  as  that  of  the  decalogue,  assume,  that 
the  win  of  Grod  is  only  obligatory  when  manifested  in  some  one  mode, 
which  they  judge  to  be  most  fit.  But  this  is  a  monstrous  hypothesis ; 
for  however  the  will  of  God  may  be  manifested,  if  it  is  with  such  clearness 
as  to  exclude  all  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  equally  obligatory  as  when  it  as- 
sumee  the  formality  of  legal  promulgation.  Thus  the  Bible  is  not  all  in  the 
form  of  express  and  authoritative  command ;  it  teaches  by  examples,  by 
proverbs,  by  songs,  by  incidental  allusions  and  occurrences ;  and  yet 
is,  throughout,  a  manifestation  of 'be  will  of  God  as  to  morals  and  reli- 
gion in  their  various  branches,  and  if  disregarded,  it  will  be  so  at  every 
man's  peril. 

But  strong  as  this  ground  is,  we  quit  it  for  a  still  stronger.  It  fa 
wholly  a  mistake  thiU  the  Sabbath,  because  not  re-enacted  with  the 
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fbnnality  of.  Um  decalogue,  u  not  explicitly  eiyoiiied  npaa  Chii^iiii^ 
and  thaf  th^pitinKmy  of  Scripture  to  such  an  ii^onctioQ  is  not  oneipi. 
vocal  and  utBlagable.  We  ihall  soon  prove  that  the  Sabbath  was  ap. 
pointed  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  consequently  for  all  men,  sal 
therefore  for  Christians ;  since  there  was  never  any  repeal  of  the  orip- 
nal  institution.  To  this  we  add,  that  if  the  moral  law  be  the  law  of 
Christians,  then  is  the  Sabbath  as.ezplicitly  enjoined  upoo  them  as  upos 
the  Jews.  But  that  the  moral  law  is  our  law,  as  well  as  the  law  of  tfae 
Jews,  all  but  Antinomians  must  acknowledge ;  and  few,  we  suppdae,  wiB 
be  mclined  to  run  into  the  fearful  mazes  of  that  em»r,  in  order  to  auppoit 
lax  notions  as  to  the  oMigatioo  of  the  Sabbfith,into  whicb,  however,  dicy 
most  be  plunged,  if  they  deny  the  law  of  the  decalogue  to  be  bindng 
iqion  us.  That  it  is  so  bound  upon  us,  a  few  passages  of  Sciiptnie  wl 
fiove  aswell  as  many. 

Our  Lord  declares,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  pia> 
phets,  but  to  fulfil.  Take  it,  that  by  the  <«law,''  he  meant  both  tbi 
moral  and  the  ceremonial ;  ceremonial  law  could  only  be  fulfilled  in  hii^ 
by  realizing  its  types ;  and  moral  law,  by  upholding  its  authority.  For '^ 
prophets,"  they  admit  of  a  amilar  distinction ;  they  either  enjoin 
or  utter  prophecies  of  Christ ;  the  latter  of  which  were  fulfilled  ia 
sense  of  accomplishment,  the  former  by  being  sanctioned  and  enfbresJL 
lliat  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  is  cte 
firom  its  being  found  in  the  decalogue,  the  doctrine  of  which  our  Loid 
sums  up  in  the  moral  duties  of  loving  drod  and  our  neighbour ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  injunctions  of  the  prophets,  on  the  subject  of  the  Sab* 
bath,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  their  moral  teaching.  (See  this  stated 
more  at  large,  part  iii,  chap,  i.)  Some  divines  have,  it  is  true,  called 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  a  positive,  and  not  a  moral  precept.  If 
it  were  so,  its  obligation  is  precisely  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  Cvod 
himself  has  not  relaxed  it ;  and  if  a  positive  precept  only,  it  has  surely  a 
special  eminence  given  to  it,  by  being  placed  in  the  list  of  the  ten  cooi- 
mandments,  and  being  capable,  with  them,  of  an  epitome  which  resolves 
them  into  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour.  (See  vol.  ii,  p.  5.)  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  mixed  precept,  and  not  wholly  positive ;  but 
intimately,  perhaps  essentially,  connected  with  several  moral  principlei^ 
of  homage  to  God,  and  mercy  to  men ;  with  the  obligation  of  religious 
tDorsh^t  of  public  religious  worship,  and  of  undistracted  public  worship: 
and  this  will  account  for  its  collocation  in  the  decalogue  with  the  h\^* 
est  duties  of  religion,  and  the  leading  rules  of  personal  and  socisl 
morality. 

The  passage  from  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  noount,  with  its  conteit, 

is  a  sufficiently  explicit  enforcement  of  the  moral  law,  generally,  upoo 

his  followers ;  but  when  he  says,  '<  The  Sabbath  was  miade  for  man," 

he  clearly  refers  to  its  original  institution,  as  a  universal  law,  and  not  to 
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its  obligation  upon  the  Jews  only,  in  consequence  of  the  enactments  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  It  "  was  made  for  maity^  not  as  he  ims  he  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian ;  but  as  man,  a  creature  bound  to  love,  wodHupy  and  obey 
his  God  and  Maker,  and  on  his  trial  for  eternity. 

Another  explicit  proof  that  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  and, 
consequently,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  is  obligatory  upon  Christians,  is 
found  in  the  answer  of  the  apostle  to  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith,  Rom.  iii,  31,  '<  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through 
&ith  ?"  which  is  equivalent  to  asking.  Does  Christianity  teach,  that  the  law 
is  no  longer  obligatory  on  Christians,  because  it  teaches  that  no  man  can 
be  justified  by  it  ?  To  this  he  answers  in  the  most  solemn  form  of  expres- 
sion, ''  God  forbid ;  yea,  we  establish  the  law."  Now,  the  sense  in  which 
the  apostle  uses  the  term,  "  the  law,"  in  this  argument,  is  indubitably 
marked  in  chap,  vii,  7,  "  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law ;  for  I  hid 
not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet :"  which 
being  a  plain  reference  to  the  tenth  command  of  the  decalogue,  as  plainly 
rimws  that  the  decalogue  \B^^1he  law"  of  which  he  speaks.  This,  then,  is 
Ae  law  which  is  <'  estMished^*  by  the  Gospel ;  and  this  can  mean  nothing 
' -jlitB  than  the  establishment  and  confirmation  of  its  authority,  as  the  rule 
-vail  inward  and  outward  holiness.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  oh- 
figation  of  the  Sabbath  on  Christians,  denies  the  obligation  of  the  whole 
decalogue  ;  and  there  is  no  real  medium  between  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Divine  authority  of  this  sacred  institution,  as  a  universal  law, 
and  that  gross  corruption  of  Christianity,  generally  designated  Antino- 
mianism. 

Nor  18  there  any  force  in  the  dilemma  into  which  the  anti-Sabbatari- 
ans would  push  us,  when  they  argue,  that,  if  the  case  be  so,  then  are 
we  bound  to  the  same  circumstantial  exactitude  of  obedience  as  to  this 
conmiand,  as  to  the  other  precepts  of  the  decalogue ;  and,  therefore, 
that  we  are  bound  to  observe  the  seventh  day,  reckoning  from  Saturday, 
as  the  Sabbath  day.  But,  as  the  command  is  partly  positive,  and  partly 
moral,  it  may  have  circumstances  which  are  capable  of  being  altered  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  the 
moral  ends  which  it  proposes.  Such  circumstances  are  not  indeed  to 
be  judged  of  on  our  own  authority.  We  must  either  have  such  general 
principles  for  our  guidance  as  have  been  revealed  by  Grod,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  questioned,  or  some  special  authority  from  which  there  can 
be  no  just  appeal.  Now,  though  there  is  not  on  record  any  Divine 
,  command  issued  to  the  apostles,  to  change  the  Sabbath  from  the  day  on 
which  it  was  held  by  the  Jews,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  yet,  when 
we  see  that  this  was  done  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbaths  as  not  being  obligatory  upon  Christians,  while 
he  yet  contends  that  the  whole  moral  law  is  obligatory  upon  tliem; 
the  fair  inference  is,  that  this  change  of  the  day  was  made  by  Divine 
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diraetkui.  It  u  at  leaat  more  than  inference,  that  the  change  waa  Inade 
under  the  aanetkm  of  inapired  men ;  and  thoae  nien,  the  appoimed  ruleiE 
ID  theOhurdh  of  Christ ;  whoae.buaineaa  it  waa  to  ^aet  all  thinga  in  or. 
der,"  which  pertained  to  ita  wofahip  and  mond  government.  We  may 
leat  well  enough,  therefore,  aatiafied  with  thia^ — that  as  a  Sabbath  ia  oUi. 
gatory  updo  ua,  we  act  under  apostolic  authority  for  obaerving  it  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  thus  commemorate  at  once  the  creatioa'  and 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  ^.         . 

Thus,  even  if  it  were  conceded,  that  the  change  of  the  day  waa  made 
by  the  agreement  of  the  apostlee,  without  expreas  diiectiona  from  Chriat, 
(which  is  not  probable,)  it  is  certain  that  itwia  not  done  without  ejiprew 
mtihofity  confided  to  them  by  Chriat;  but  it  would  not  even  follow  from 
Ihia  change  that  they  did  in  reality  make  any  alteration  in  the  law  of  the 
.  Jlpbbatb,  either  as  it  stood  at  the  tinie  of  ita  original  in/stitution  at  the  cloae 
cf  the  creation,  or  in  the  decalogue  of  Moaea.  The  same  portion  o. 
time  which  constituted  the  seventh  day  from  the  creation,  could  npLbe 
.  obaerved  in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  it  ia  not  probable,  therefore^  thft 
the  original  law  expresses  more^  than  that  .a  aeventh  day,  or  one  day 
in  seven,  the  seventhday  after  nz  days  of  labour,  abould  be  thus  appiD- 
pria^,  from  whatever  pmnt  the  enumeration  might  aet  out,  or  the  h4>- 
domadal  cycle  begin.  For  if  more  had  been  intended,  then  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  establish  a  rule  for  the  reckoning  of  days  themaelvesi 
idiich  has  been  different  in  different  nations ;  some  reckoning  firom  even- 
ing  to  evening,  as  the  Jews  now  do ;  othera  from  midnight  to  midnight, 
dsc.  So  that  those  persons  in  this  countiy  and  in  America,  who  hold 
their  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  under  the  notion  of  exactly  coaAtming  to 
the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  calculate  the  days  from  midnight  to  midnight, 
have  no  assurance  at  all  that  they  do  not  desecrate  a  part  of  the  original 
Sabbath,  which  might  begin,  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  now,  on  Friday 
evening ;  and  on  the  contrary,  hallow  a  portion  of  a  common  day,  by 
extending  the  Sabbath  beyond  Saturday  evening.  Even  if  this  were 
ascertained,  the  differences  of  latitude  and  longitude  would  throw  the 
whole  into  disorder;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  universal  law  should 
have  been  fettered  with  that  circumstantial  exactness,  which  would  have 
rendered  difRcult,  and  sometimes  doubtful,  astronomical  calculations 
necessary  in  order  to  its  being  obeyed  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
Lawgiver.     Accordingly  we  find,  says  Mr.  Holden,  that 

<<  In  the  original  institution  it  is  stated  in  general  terms,  that  Gcjd 

blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  which  must  undoubtedly  imply 

th^  sanctity  of  every  seventh  day ;  but  not  that  it  is  to  be  subsequently 

reckoned  firom  the  first  demiui^gic  day.     Had  this  been  included  in  the 

command  of  the  Almighty,  something,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been 

added  declaratory  of  the  intention ;  whereas  expressions  the  most  uiide- 

^  fined  are  employed ;  net  a  syllable  is  uttered  concerning  the  order  and 
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mmiber  of  the  days ;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed  that  the 
command  is  truly  obeyed  by  the  separation  of  every  seventh  day»  from 
common  to  iacred  purposes,  at  whatever  given  time  the  cycle  may  com* 
mence.  The  difference  in  the  mode  of  expression  here  from  that  which 
the  sacred  historian  has  used  in  the  first  chapter,  is  very  fmarkable. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  division  of  the  work  of  creatioii»  he  says, 

*  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day/  and  so  on ;  but  at 
the  termination  of  the  whole,  he  merely  calln  it  the  sevmith  day ;  a  di- 
versity of  phrase,  which,  as  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of 
inspiration  to  suppose  it  vmduignedf  must  have  been  intended  to  denote 
a  dmfy  leaving  it  to  each  people  as  to  what  manner  it  is  to>be  reckoned. 
The  term  obviously  imports  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  round  its 
axis,  while  it  is  left  undetermined,  whether  it  shall  be  counted  firam 
evening  or  morning,  from  noon  or  midnight.  The  terms  of  the  law  aii( 

*  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thoo 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  Crod.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
■ea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.'  With  respect  to  time, 
it  is  here  mentioned  in  the  same  indefinite  manner  as  at  its  primeval 
institution,  nothing  more  being  expressly  required  than  to  observe  a  day 
of  sacred  rest  after  every  six  days  of  labour.  The  seventh  day  is  to  be 
kept  holy ;  but  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  what  epoch  the  commencement 
of  the  series  is  to  be  referred ;  nor  could  the  Hebrews  have  determined 
from  the  decalogue  what  day  of  the  week  was  to  be  kept  as  their  Sab* 
bath.  He  precept  is  not.  Remember  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  to 
Jseep  it  holy, but* Remember  the  Sabbath  day,to  keep  tt  holy ;'  and  in 
the  following  explication  of  these  expressions,  it  is  not  said  that  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath,  but  without  restriction,  *  TTie 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  Crod ;'  not  the  seventh  ac 
eording  to  any  particular  method  of  computing  the  septenary  cycle ;  but, 
in  reference  to  the  six  before  mentioned,  every  seventh  day  in  rotation 
after  six  of  labour."  (HMen  an  the  Sabbaih.) 

Thus  that  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  decalogue,  which,  on  the  au* 
tliority  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  shown  to  be  obligatory  upon 
Christians,  leaves  the  computation  of  the  hebdomadal  cycle  undeter. 
mined ;  and,  after  six  days  of  labour,  enjoins  the  seventh  as  the  Sab- 
bath, to  which  the  Christian  practice  as  exactly  conforms  as  the  Jewish. 
It  is  not,  however,  left  to  every  individual  to  determine  which  day  should 
be  his  Sabbath,  though  he  should  fulfil  the  law  so  far  as  to  abstract  the 
seventh  part  of  his  time  from  labour.  It  was  ordained  for  worship,  for 
pmhUc  worship ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  Sabbath  should 
be  uniformly  observed  by  a  whole  community  at  the  same  tme.  The 
Divine  Legislator  (^  the  Jews  interposed  for  this  end,  by  speeial  direc 
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tioD,  as  to  his  people.  The  fint  SablMth  lnp|  in  the  wOderoeM  vii 
calculated  from  the  firtt  day  in  which  the  HMflk  tM ;  ^^I^^W^  >k>  a^ 
parent  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  woiUL  By  apo^ittMlhoai^f 
it  18  now  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  fint  day  c^the  week ;  aoftama  oMtf 
die  great  ipDds  for  which  it  was  eatabUahed,  that  it  ahoold  be  »  day  af 
**  hxAy  convocation,"  ia  aecured. 

The  above  obaervationa  proceed  open  the  groundy  that  the  Sabbath, 
according  to  the  fiur  interpretation  of  the  wonk  of  Moaea,  waa  i 
upon  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  we  have  had  divibea  of 
able  eminence  in  the  En^iah  Church,  who  have  attemptad  to  di^mve 
this.  The  reason  of  the  ageal  displayed  by  aome  of  thcMoi  on  tliia  qBOS* 
tkm  may  be  eaaBy  explained. 

All  the  Churches  of  the  reformation  did  not  indeed  agree  in  tfaor 
Viewa  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  the  reformers  of  England  and  SootiaBd 
generally  adopted  the  strict  and  Scriptural  view ;  and  aAer  dieBi  the 
Puritans.  Tte  opponents  of  the  Puritans,  in  their  controveraiea  wilb 
^m,  and  especially  after  the  restoration,  associated  a  strict  obaervanee 
of  the  Sabbath  with  hypocriay  an4  disafiection ;  and  no  amall  degiee 
of  ingenuity  and  learning  was  employed  to  prove,  that,  in  the  inlflfvab 
(^public  worship^  pleasure  or  business  might  be  lawfiiUy  pursued ;  aad 
that  this  Christian  festival  stands  on  entirely  diffinrent  grounda  from  ttsi 
oithe  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  appointment  of  a  Sabbath  fiir  man,  at  tbe 
cloae  of  the  creation,  was  unfiiendly  to  this  notion ;  and  an  efibit  tfasn- 
fore  was  made  to  explain  away  the  testimony  of  Moaea  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  by  alleging  that  the  Sabbath  is  there  mentioned  by  JMkpsit  or 
anticipation.  ,  Of  the  arguments  of  this  class  of  divines,  HipMivailsd 
himself  in  his  <<  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  has  become  the  molt  pofBhr 
authority  on  this  side  of  the  question. 

Paley's  argument  is  well  summed  up,  and  satisfactorily  auaweied,  ia 
the  able  work  which  has  been  above  quoted. 

*'  Among  those  who  have  held  that  the  Pentatewdial  record,  abote 
cited,  is  proleptical,  and  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  peculiar  laws  of  the  Jewish  polity,  no  one  baa  displayed  more  afailitj 
than  Dr.  Paley.  Others  on  the  same  side  have  exhibited  fiir  mors  ex- 
tensive  learning,  and  have  exercised  much  more  patient  research ;  hot 
for  acuteness  of  intellect,  for  coolness  of  judgment,  and  a  habit  of  perspi- 
cacious reasoning,  he  has  been  rarelyt  if  ^^er,  excelled.  Tlie  argumenit 
which  he  has  approved,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  chief  strength  of  the 
cause ;  and,  as  he  is  at  once  the  most  judicious  and  most  popular  of  ill 
advocates,  all  that  he  has  advanced  demands  a  carefiil  and  candid  ex* 
amination.  The  doctrine  which  he  maintains  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
not  institnted  at  the  creation ;  that  it  was  designed  for  the  Jews  only; 
that  M  tmsembling  jpon  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of 
wonUpyisa    iw  of  Christianity,  of  Divine  appooitment ;  but  that 
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the  resting  on  it  longv  than  is  neceasaiy  for  attendance  on  these 
assemblies^  4i  in  ordinance  of  human  institution ;  binding,  nevertheless, 
upon  the  «q||lQience  of  every  indiridual  of  a  country  in  which  a  weekly 
Sabbath  is  established,  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial  purposes  which  the 
public  and  regular  obserrance  of  it  promotes,  and  recommeoded  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  to  the  Divine  approbation,  by  the  resen^lance  it 
bears  to  what  Grod  was  pleased  to  make  a  solemn  part  of  the  law  which 
lie  delivered  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  by  its  subserviency  to  many  of 
the  same  uses.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  this  very  aUe  writer  in  his 
Morel  and  Politieal  PhUosmphy ;  a  doctrine  which  places  the  Sabbath 
on  the  footing  of  civil  laws,  recommended  by  their  expediency,  and 
which,  being  sanctioned  by  so  high  an  authority,  has  probably  given 
great  encouragement  to  the  laz  notions  concerning  the  Sabbath  which 
unhappily  prevail. 

^  Dr.  Paley's  principal  argument  is,  that  the  first  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  took  place  during  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness. 
Upon  the  complaint  of  the  people  for  want  of  food,  God  ^cls  pleased  to 
provide  for  their  relief  by  a  miraddous  supply  of  manna,  which  was 
found  every  morning  upon  the  ground  about  the  camp:  'And  they 
gathered  it  every  morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating ;  and  when 
the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth 
day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread,  two  omers  for  one  man ;  and 
all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came  afid  UM  Moses.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  Tb-morroto  is  the  retd 
of  ike  h^fjjLBMMdk  unio  the  Lord :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day, 
and  mtm^ABt  ye  will  seethe ;  and  that  which  remaineth  over  lay  up 
for  you,  tb  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the 
morning,  as  Moses  bade ;  and  it  did  not  stink,  (as  it  had  done  before, 
when  some  of  them  left  it  till  ^e  morning,)  neither  was  there  any  worm 
therein.  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that  to*day ;  Jbr  U^day  is  a  Sabbath  unto 
the  Lord ;  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall 
gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sabbath^  in  it  there  shafl 
be  none.  And  it  came  to  pass^  that  there  went  out  some  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  Iqng  refose  ye  to  keep  my  commandments^ 
and  my  laws?  See,  for  that  the  Ldrd  hath  given  you  the  Sahbaih,  there- 
fore he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days ;  abide  ye 
every  man  in  his  place ;  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh 
day.     So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day.' 

**  From  this  passage.  Dr.  Paley  infors  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  imti- 
toted  in  the  wilderness ;  but  to  preclude  the  possibihty  of  misrepresent- 
ing his  argument,  I  will  quote  his  own  words :  <  Now,  in  my  opinioii, 
the  transaction  in  the  wilderness  above  recited,  was  the  first  m^batl  mm 

stitution  of  the  Sabbath.    For  if  the  Sabbath  had  been  instituted  at  tiie 
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tune  of  the  creatioDrtts  the  woidi  in  Geneaifl  iiiay..iiDeM#lnt  «gfat  to 
import ;  and  if  it  had  beeo  obaenred  all  along  fioqa  tlmi  tiM  to  the  de- 
parture  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  a  period  of  about  two  tlMwand  five 
hundred  years ;  it  appears  unaccountable  that  no  mention  of  it,  no  occa 
sion  of  even  the  obscurest  allusion  to  it,  should  occur,  either  in  the 
general  history  of  the  world  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  which  contains, 
we  admit,  only  a  few  memoirs  of  its  early  ages,  and  those  extremely 
abridged ;  or,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  in  that  of  the  Uvea  of 
the  first  three  Jewish  patriarchs,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  acccNint, 
is  sufiiciently  circumstantial  and  domestic.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  any  intimation  that 
the  Sabbath,  when  appointed  to  be  observed,  was  only  the  revival  of  an 
ancient  institution,  which  had  been  neglected,  forgotten,  or  suspended ; 
nor  is  any  such  neglect  imputed  either  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  family  of  Noah ;  nor,  Idatly,  is  any  permissioD 
recorded  to  dispense  with  the  institution  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews 
in  Egypt,  or  on  any  other  public  emergency.' 

<<  As  to  the  first  part  of  this  reasoning,  if  it  were  gra]|ted  that 
in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  ages  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Sab- 
bath,  nor  even  the  obscurest  allusion  to  it,  it  would  be  unfiur  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  not  appointed,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  Egypt.  If  instituted  at  the  creation,  the  memory  of  it 
might  have  been  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  growing  cor* 
ruption  of  the  world ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  might  have  been 
observed  by  the  patri^oxshs,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  nar* 
rative  of  their  lives,  which,  however  circumstantial  in  some  lAiticulars, 
b,  upon  the  whole,  very  brief  and  compendious.  Thre  are  omissions  in 
the  sacred  history  much  more  extraordinary.  Excepting  Jacob's  sup. 
plication  at  Bethel,  scarcely  a  single  allusion  to  prayer  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  Pentateuch ;  yet  considering  the  eminent  piety  of  the  worthies 
recorded  in  it,  we  cannot  doubt  the  frequency  of  their  devotional  exer- 
cises. Circumcision  being  the  sign  of  God*s  covenant  with  Abraham, 
was  beyond  all  question  punctually  observed  by  the  Israelites,  yet,  firom 
their  settlement  in  Canaan,  no  particular  instance  is  recorded  of  it  till 
the  circumcision  of  Christ,  comprehending  a  period  of  about  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years.  No  express  mention  of  the  Sabbath  occurs  in 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  first  and  second  of  Samuel,  oi 
the  first  of  Kings,  though  it  was,  doubtless,  regularly  observed  all  the 
time  included  in  these  histories.  In  the  second  book  of  Kings,  and  the 
first  and  second  of  Chronicles,  it  b  mentioned  only  twelve  times,  and 
some  of  them  are  merely  repetitions  of  the  same  instance.  If  the  Sab- 
bath  is  80  seldom  spoken  of  in  this  long  historical  series,  it  can  be  nothing 
wonderfiil  if  it  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  summary  account  oi  the 
patriarchal  ages. 
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**  But  thgjljh  die  Sabbatb  is  not  expreariy  mentioiied  io  tlie  history 
of  the  antediluvian  «Dd  patriarchal  ages,  the  observance  of  it  seems 
to  be  intimated  by  the  division  of  time  into  weeks.  In  relating  the 
catastrophe  o(  the  4ood,  the  historian  informs  us»  that  Noah,  at  the  end 
of  forty  days  opened  tte  window  of  the  ark ;  *  and.he  stayed  yet  other 
seven  da3rs»  and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  (^  the  ark ;  and  the 
dov9  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening,  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  oKve 
leaf^  plucked  off.  So  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off 
the  earth.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  sent  forth  the 
dove,  which  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more.'  The  term  *  wedi' 
is  used  by  Laban  in  reference  to  the  nuptkds  of  Leah,  when  he  says, 
*  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  abo^  for  the  service  which 
thou  shalt  serve  with  me  yet  seven  other  years.'  A  week  of  days  is 
here  plainly  signified,  the  same  portion  of  time  which,  in  succeeding 
ages,  was  set  apart  for  nuptial  festivities,  as  appears  from  the  book  of 
Esther,  where  the  marriage  feast  of  Vashti  lasted  seven  days,  and  more 
particukurly  from  the  account  of  SamsonV  marriage  feast.  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  mourned  far  their  fether  Jacob  seven  days. 

**  That  the  computation  of  time  by  weeks  obtained  firom  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  appears  from  the  traditiottary  and  written  records  oi 
all  nations,  the  numerous  and  undeniable  testimonies  of  which  have 
been  so  of^  collected  and  dis|^yed,'that  it  would  be  worse  than  usdess 
to  repeat  them. 

**  Combining  all  these  testimonies  together,  they  fiiUy  establish  the 
primitive  custom  of  measuring  time  by  the  division  of  weeks ;  and  pre- 
vailing as  it  did  among  nations  separated  by  dtstanca,  iiaving  no  mutual 
intercourse,  and  wholly  distinct  in  manners^  it  most  )Hive  originated 
from  one  coounon  source,  which,  cannot  reammMy  be  supposed  any 
other  than  the  memory  of  the  creation  preserved  in  the  Noahic  femily, 
Imd  handed  down  to  their  posterities.  The  comptitation  by  days, 
months,  and  years,  arises  from  obvious  caupes,  the  revolution  of' the 
knoon,  and  the  annual  and  dfiurnal  revolutions  of  the  son ;  but  the  divi* 
aion  o[  6me  by  periods  of  seven  days,  has  do  foiiiidation  in  any  natural 
or  visible  septenary  change;  it  must,  therefore,  have  origtnaled  from 
some  positive  appointment,  or  seme  tradition  anterior  to  the  dispersion  of 
mankind,  whidh  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  memory  of  the  crea- 
tioo  and  primeval  blessing  of  the  seventh  day.. 

^  Dr.  Paley's  next  argument  is,  that  <  there  is  not  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Exodus  any  intimation  that  the  Sabbafii,  when  appointed  to 
be  observed,  was  only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution  which  had 
been  neglected,  forgotten,  or  suspended.'  The  contrary,  however, 
Mems  the  niore  natural  inference  from  the  narrative.  It  is  mentioned 
oxactty  in  die  way  an  historian  would,  who  had  occasion  to*  speak  of  a 
wdl-known  institution.    For  mstanoe,  when  the  people  were  astonished 
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«t  the  doubte  nppfy  of  muna  on  tlie  aixtk  dqf ,  MimmiBkmnm,*'nm 
m  that  which  the  Loid  hath  oud,  TcMBormr  ii  liw  rest  of  Ae  holy 
Sabbedi  unto  the  Loid ;'  which,  w  finr  10  we  know,  waa  netvr  nil  pie. 
nouely  to  thia  tmiBactieiiy  but  at  the  doae  <if  Ihm  ereatioiL  TVi, 
surely,  is  the  huagusge  of  a  man  referring  torn  ■wner  widi  which  te 
people  were  already  acquainted,  and  recalling  it  In  their  VBBsenfamee. 
In  die  fifth  verset  God  promises  on  the  sizdi  day  twice  as  moch  as  Hkj 
gather  daily.  For  this  no  reason  is  giren,  which  seems  to  ioqily  tlia 
it  was  alraidy  known  to  thednldrBn  of  IsrseL  Sudi  a  proonse,  wtt> 
out  some  cause  being  assigned  lor  so  ettiaoiduHury  a  1  in  iHilinrri 
would  have  been  strange  indeed ;  and  if  the  reason  had  been,  flat  Ik 
seventh  day  was  now  for  the  firrt  time  to  be  appointed  a  festiial,  n 
which  no  work  was  to  be  done^  would  not  the  anlfaorbat«  slated  thiicir. 
oumstancet  Again,  it  is  said,  * 8ix  days  ye  diall  gather  it ;  bat  calk 
serenth  day,  which  is  the  flahhath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none ;'  and  <fir 
that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  flahhath,  therefore  he  gtwtA  yoa  « 
ihe  uth  day  the  |»ead  of  two  days.'  Here  the  Sabbath  is  spofcm  of 
as  ao  ordinance  with  which  the  people  were  fomiliar.  A  dmriile  qMB^ 
Ay  of  manna  was  given  on  the  sixth  day,  htotmm  the  foDowii^  dtj, 
as  they  wdl  knew,  was  the  Sabbath  m  winch  God  reotod  fien  Isi 
woik,  and  which  was  to  be  kept  as  tf  day  of  rtot,  and  holy  to  the  Loii 
It  is  likewise  mentioned  aMsdantally,  as  it  jsere,  in  IIm  redtol  of  tte 
miracukMis  supply  of  manna,  without  any  notice  o[  its  hmag  enfoiori 
upon  that  occasion  for  the  fiist  tnne;«  which  wooAd  be  a  mefy  sur. 
prising  circumstance,  had  it  been  the  original  establisfament  of  tin 
Sabbath.  In  abort,  the  entire  phraseology  in  the  aooomit  of  tin  le- 
markable  transactkm  accords  with  the  sqiposition,  and  with  it  akne, 
that  the  Sabbath  had  been  long  establiriied,  and  was  weO  known  to  the 
Isnelites. 

<«That  no  nei^ect  of  the  Sabbath  is  <  imputed  eidier  to  the  inhabitaBti 
of  the  old  world,  or  to  any  of  the  family  of  Noah,'  is  very  true ;  bur,  m 
for  from  there  being  any  proof  of  anch  negligence^  there  ia,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  we  have  aeen,  much  reason  for  behering  that  it  was  duly 
observed  by  the  pious  Sethitea  of  the  old  wofid,  and  after  the  dek^  by 
the  virtuoua  line  of  Shem.  TVue,  Iflrawise,  it  is,  that  there  is  not  *  anj 
perroisrioo  recorded  to  diapense  with  the  inalitntion  daring  the  captivity 
of  the  Jewa  in  Egypt,  or  on  any  other  public  emergency  *  But  where 
is  the  evidence  that  such  a  penniarion  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Divine  irisdom  t  And  if  not,  none  sudi  would  either  be  given  or 
reciirded.  At  any  rate,  it  ia  difficuh  to  see  how  the  silence  of  Scripture 
SMHsamipg  such  a  cirenmstance,  can  famiah  aa  aigumeot  m  vawfication 

that  the  Sabbadi  was  firrt  appointod  in  the  wilderness.-^ 

this  purpose^  is  juit  as  meonchiaive  as  it  wouM  be  to 

institnted  suhssqnrnt  to  the  return  of  the 
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Jews  from  Babykoia^  beciuiae  neitfaar  the  obwrvmce  6[  it»  nor  any 
penmnioD  to  dtapepae  with  it,  during  the  eeptirityy  is  recorded  in 
Scripture. 

^Tbe  passage  in  Ae  second  chapter  of  Generis  is  next  adduced  fay 
Dr.  Fe^,  and  he  pranounces  it  not  inconsistent  with  his  opinion ;  <  finr 
as  the  seventh  day  was  erected  into  a  Sabbath,  on  account  of  God's 
ifistiiig  upon  that  day  from  the  work  of  creation,  it  was  natural  enough 
in  the  historian,  when  he  had  rdated  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  of 
God's  ceasing  from  it  on  the  seventh  day,  to  add,  <  and  God  Messed  the 
«0venth  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  tibal  on  k  he  had  rested  from  all 
Iris  work  which  God  had  created  and  made ;'  although  the  Uesring  and 
sandificatioo,  that  is,  the  religious  distinction  and  appropriation  of  that 
day,  were  not  actually  made  till  many^ages  afterward*  The  w<Mrds  do 
not  assert,  that  God  then  ^blessed'  and  'sanctified'  the  seventh  daf, 
bm  that  he  blessed  and  sanctified  it  for  thai  reamm ;  and  if  any 
ask,  why  the  Sabbath,  or  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  was  tkm 
mentioned,  if  "it  were  not  then  appointed,  the  answer  is  at  hand,  the 
order  of  connection,  and  not  of  time,  introduced  the  mention  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  history  of  the  subject  which  it  was  ordained  to 
cownmcmMntey 

**  That  the  Hebrew  historian,  in  the  pasnge  here  referred  to,  uses  a 

ptolepsis  or  anticipation,  and  alludes  to  the  Mosaical  mstitution  of  the 

Bidibath,  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers, » by  Waehnei^ 

Heidegger,  Beausobre,  by  Le  Clerc,  Rosennwller,  Geddes,  Dawson, 

and  other  conunentators,  and  by  the  general  stream  of  tfiose  writers  who 

regard  the  Sabbnth  as  peculiar  to  the  Jews^     Yet  this  opinion  \a  built 

upon  the  assumption,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not  written  till  afier 

die  giving  of  the  law,  which  nuty  be  the  iad,  but  of  which  most  unqnes- 

tionably  there  is  no  proof.     But  waiving  this  consideration^  it  is  scarcely 

possible  to  conceive  a  greater  vidosce  to  the  sacred  text,  than  is  ofiered 

by  this  interpretation.    It  attributes  to  the  insfured  autlior  the  absurd 

aasertion,  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works  which 

he  had  made,  and  thkbsfobb  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 

after,  God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day.     It  may  be  as  well 

imagined  that  God  had  finished  his  work  on  the  seventh  day,  but  rested 

on  some  other  seventh  day,  as  that  he  rested  the  day  following  the 

work  of  creation,  and  afterward  blessed  and  sanctified  another.     Not 

dbe  lightest  evidmce  appears  for  believing  that  Moses  followed  *the 

otder  of  connection,  and  not  of  time,'  for  no  reasonable  motive  can  be 

aMigned  for  (hen  introducing  the  mention  of  it,  if  it  was  not  tkm 

appoinled.    The  derign  o[  the  sacred  historian  clearly  is,  to  give  a 

fiuthfid  account  of  the  origin  of  the  worid;  and  both  the  rulmg  en  the 

seventh  day,  and  the  Uessing  it,  have  too  dofte  a  connection  to  be  sapa^ 

laled:  if  the  one  took  place  immedialdy  after  the  work  of  creatioo  vis 
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and  mannera  totally  diasiinilar ;  and  othera,  fiom  the  degree  of  oiil 
delinquency  and  punidveneaB  with  which  Yiolatiooa  <^the  Sabbath  ought 
to  be  marked  in  a  Chriatian  atate.  Hie  kindling  of  firee,  fiir  im^MiCc^ 
in  their  dwellinga  was  forbidden  to  the  Jewa ;  but  for  eittendiBg  thii  to 
harsher  climates  there  is  no  authority.  This  Qile  would  make  the 
Sabbath  a  day  of  bodily  suffering,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  danger  to 
health,  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  merciful  and  featiTal  dianclar 
which  the  Sabbath  was  designed  every  where  to  bear.  The  flune 
observation  may  apply  to  the  cooking  of  victuals,  which  was  also  pio> 
hibited  to  the  Jews  by  express  conunand.  To  the  gathering  of  alKb 
on  the  Sabbath  the  penal^  of  death  was  assigned,  on  ofie  occasioo,  fx 
reasons  probably  arising  out  of  the  theocratical  government  b€  the  Jews ; 
but  surely  this  is  no  precedent  for  making  the  violatioo  of  the  SaUMh 
a  capital  crime  in  the  code  of  a  Christian  country. 

Between  the  decalogue,  and  the  political  and  ceremonial  laws  wbkfa 
followed,  there  is  a  marked  distinction.  They  were  given  at  two  differ* 
ent  times,  and  in  a  different  manner;  and,  above  all,  the  fonnerii 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  as  of  perpetual  obiigatioa ;  the  other 
as  peculiar,  and  as  aboliedied  by  Christ.  It  does  not  follow,  howew, 
from  this,  that  those  precepts  in  the  Levitical  code,  which  rdale  lo  die 
Sabbath,  are  of  no  use  to  us.  They  show  us  how  the  general  law  was 
carried  into  its  detail  of  application  by  the  great  Legislator,  who  eoode- 
acended  to  be  at  once  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  Grovemor  of  a  chosen 
people ;  and  though  they  are  not  in  all  respects  binding  upon  as,  in  their 
full  form,  they  all  embody  general  interpretations  of  the  fourth  commaod 
of  the  decalogue,  to  which,  as  far  as  they  are  appUcaUe  to  a  people 
otherwise  circumstanced,  respect  is  reverently  and  devoutly  to  be  had. 
The  prohibition  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  Sabbath  is  as  applicable  to  us  as 
to  the  Jews ;  so  is  that  against  travelling  on  the  Sabbath,  except  for 
purposes  of  religion,  which  was  allowed  to  them  also.  If  we  may  law. 
fully  kindle  fires  in  our  dwellings,  yet  we  may  learn  from  the  law  pecU' 
liar  to  the  Jews,  to  keep  domestic  services  under  restraint ;  if  we  may 
cook  victuals  for  necessity  and  comfort,  we  are  to  be  restrained  from 
feasting ;  if  violations  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  to  be  made  capital  crimct 
by  Christian  governors,  the  enforcement  of  a  decent  external  observance 
of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  lawful  use  of  power,  and  a  port  of  tbe 
duty  of  a  Christian  magistrate. 

But  the  rules  by  which  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  clearly  ex- 
plained, will  be  found  in  abundant  copiousness  and  evidence  in  the  oh- 
ginal  command ;  in  the  decalogue ;  in  incidental  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  refer  not  so  much  to  the  political  law  of  the  Jews,  as  to  the  uoi* 
versal  moral  code ;  and  in  the  discourses  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  his 
apostles :  so  that,  independent  of  the  Levitical  code,  we  have  abundaot 
guidance.  It  is  a  day  of  rest  from  worldly  pursuits ;  a  day 
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.^Mitii^  set  qMit  for  holy  086%  which  ai6  die  proper  and  tlie  only  lawfiil 
oocapatioiM  of  the  day ;  it  is  a  day  of  fiMe  vorMpf  or,  ae  it  is  ex- 
pressed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  **  of  holy  ooavooatiooy"  or  assembly ;— a  day 
finr  the  exercim  ef  mercy  to  man  and  beast ;— a  day  finr  the  devout  com* 
wiewnratiomj  by  religious  acts  and  meditationsi  of  the  creation  and 
redemption  of  the  world ;  and,  consequently,  for  the  cultivation  of  that 
gpirii  which  is  suitable  to  such  exercises,  by  laying  aside  all  worldly 
emree  and  fieamres ;  to  which  holy  exercises  there  is  to  be  a  full  appro- 
priation of  the  MvenUi  pari  ef  our  time  ;  necessary  sleep,  and  engage- 
ments of  real  necessity,  as  explained  by  our  Saviour,  only  being 
ejcdudod. 

Worflu  of  charity  and  mercy  were  not  excluded  by  the  rigour  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  much  less  by  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  rule  of 
doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  day  has,  however,  sometimes  been  mter- 
preted  with  too  much  laxity,  without  considering  that  such  acts  form  no 
part  of  the  rtaeon  for  which  that  day  was  sanctified,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  to  be  grounded  upon  the  necessity  of  immediate  exertion. 
The  secularity  connected  with  certain  puUie  charities  has  often  been 
pushed  beyond  this  rule  of  necessity,  and  as  such  has  becmne  unlawfol. 

The  reason  generally  given  for  this,  is,  that  men  cannot  be  found  to 
give  time  on  the  week  day  to  the  management  of  such  charities :  and 
they  win  never  be  found,  while  the  rule  is  brought  down  to  convenience. 
Men's  principles  are  to  be  raised,  and  not  the  command  lowered.  And 
when  ministers  perseveringly  do  their  duty,  and  but  a  few  conscientious 
persons  support  them,  the  whole  will  be  found  practicable  and  easy. 
Charities  are  pressed  either  upon  our  *foefings  or  our  interests,  and 
sometimes  on  both ;,  and  when  they  become  really  urgent,  time  will  be 
found  for  their  management,  widuHit  **  robbing  God,"  and  laying  down 
that  most  debasing  of  all  principles,  that  our  sacrifices  are  to  cost  us 
nothing.  Tlie  teaching  of  writing  in  Sunday  schools  has  been  pleaded 
for  on  the  same  assumed  ground  of  necessity  ;  but  in  all  well  and  reli- 
l^ouflly  conducted  institutions  of  this  kind  it  has  been  found  quite  prac 
ticable  to  accompUidi  the  object  in  a  lawful  manner ;  and  even  if  it  had 
not,  there  was  no  obligation  binding  as  to  that  practice,  equal  to  that  ' 
which  binds  us  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  It  is  a  work  which  comes  not 
under  any  of  our  Lord's  exceptions :  it  may  be  a  benevolent  thing ;  but  it 
has  in  it  no  character  of  mercy,  either  to  the  bodies  or  to  the  souls  of  men. 

As  to  amusements  and  recreations,  which,  when  ^*  itmoeenty*  that  is, 
we  suppose,  not  *<  immoral,'*  are  sometimes  pleaded  for,  by  persons  who 
advocate  the  serious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  but  a  few  words  are 
necessary.  If  to  public  worship  we  are  to  add  a  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  fiimily  a|[id  the  closet,  which  all  such  per. 
sons  allow,  then  there  is  little  time  for  recreation  and  amusement ;  and 
«f  there  were,  the  heart  which  is  truly  impressed  i»ith  dutief  so  sacred, 
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and  haa  entered  into  their  spiiit^  can  have  no  reliih' fiir  them.  Aganit 
every  temptation  of  thia  kind,  the  worda  of  the  pioua  Aichbiahop  Dnrm 
may  serve  aa  a  salutary  admonition :—     - 

*'  Dost  thou  require  of  me,  O  Lord,  but  one  day  in  aeven  ibr  tfiy  more 
especial  service,  when  aa  all  my  times,  all  my  dayp,  are  thy  doe  tidiiite; 
and  shall  I  grudge  thee  jthat  one  day  t  Have  I.but  one  day  in  the  week, 
a  peculiar  aeason  of  nurturing  and  training  up  my  aoul  fat  heavenljr 
happiness,  and  shall  I  think  the  whole  of  this  too  much,  and  judge  mj 
duties  at  an  «id,  when  the  public  offices  of  the  Church  are  only  ended! 
Ah !  where,  in  such  a  case,  is  my  zeal,  my  sincerity,  my  con8tanqr»  n' 
perseverance  of  holy  obedience  1  Where  my  love  unto,  nsy  deli^  and 
celish  in,  pious  performances  t  Would  those  that  are  thus  but  half 
Christians  be  content  to  be  half  saved?  Would  thoae  who  are  tha 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  be  willing  to  be  utteriy  ezekidfld 
thence  for  arriving  no  nearer  to  a  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  d^l 
Am  I  so  afraid  of  sahliatizing  with  the  Jews,  that  I  cardeaify  onit 
keeping  the  day  as  a  good  Christian  1  Where  can  be  the  harm  of  oter. 
doing  inppd's  worship,  suppose  I  could  overdo?  But  wheo  my  Saviour 
has  told  me,  after  I  have  done  all,  I  am  still  an  unprofitable  aervanl, 
where  is  the  hazard,  where  the  possibility,  of  doing  too  much ;  iriMieai 
in  doing  too  little,  in  falling  short  of  performing  a  due  obedieo^  oa  tke 
Sabbath,  I  may  also  fidl  short  of  eternal  life?** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BIOBALS— DUTIBS  TO  OUH  NbIOHBOUB. 

When  our  duty  to  others  is  summed  up  in  the  general  epitome  of  the 
second  table,  *<Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ;^  although  hn 
must  be  so  taken  as  to  include  many  other  principles  and  acts,  yet  we 
are  thereby  taught  the  source  from  which  they  truly  spring,  when  per- 
formed evangelically,  and  also  that  universal  charitt  is  to  be  the 
habitual  and  reigning  aflfection  of  the  heart,  in  all  our  relations  to  oor 
fellow  creatures. 

This  affection  is  to  be  considered  in  its  soi^rgb. 

That  source  is  a  regenerated  state  of  mind.     We  have  shown  tbit 

the  love  of  God  springs  from  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  who 

are  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  every  sentiment  which,  in  anj 

other  circumstances,  aasumes  this  designation,  is  imperfect  or  simulated. 

We  make  the  same  remark  as  to  the  k>ve  of  our  neiglibour.     It  is  so 

imperfect  or  simulated  sentiment,  if  it  fkiw  not  from  the  love  of  Goi 

the  sure  mark  of  a  regenerate  natiire.     We  here  abo  see  the  superior 
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character  of  Chritikm  rooraby  and  of  morab  wheo  kept  in  connection, 
as  they  ought  always  to  be,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Goapel,  and  their 
operation  in  tbe  heart  There  may,  indeed,  he  a  degree  of  natural  he- 
nerolence ;  the  indirect  influence  of  a  benerolent  nature  may  counteract 
the  selfirii  and  the  malevolent  feelings ;  and  education  when  well  directed, 
will  come  in  to  the  aid  of  nature.  Yet  the  principle,  as  a  religious  one, 
and  in  its  fiiU  operation,  can  only  result  from  a  supernatural  change 
of  our  nature^  because  that  only  can  iubdue  those  atfections  which 
counteract  benevolence  and  charity  in  their  eflicieDt  and  habitual  mani. 
lestatioos. 

This  aflection  is  also  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  what  it  bzcludbs. 

It  excludes  all  anger  beyond  that  degree  of  resentment  which  a  culpa- 
ble action  in  another  may  call  forth,  in  order  to  mack  the  sense  we  en- 
tertain of  its  evil,  and  to  impress  that  evil  upon  the  offender,  so  that  we 
may  lead  him  to  repent  of  it,  and  fcnrsake  it.  This  seems  the  proper 
nde  by  which  to  distinguish  lawiiil  anger  from  that  which  is  contrary  to 
charity,  and  therefore  malevolent  and  sinfuL  It  excludes  itHplaeabUUy; 
te  if  we  do  not  promptly  and  generously  foigive  others  their  trespasses^ 
this  Is  deemed  to  be  so  great  a  viobtioo  of  that  law  of  love  which  ought 
to  bind  men  together,  that  our  heavenly  Father  will  not  forgive  us.  It 
excludes  all  revenge ;  so  that  we  are  to  exact  no  punishment  of  another 
for  offences  against  ourselves :  and  though  it  be  lawful  to  call  in  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  for  crimes  against  society,  yet  thb  is  never  to  be 
done  on  the  principle  of  private  revenge ;  but  on  the  puUic  ground,  that 
law  and  government  are  ordained  of  God,  which  produces  a  case  that 
comes  under  the  inspired  rule,  *<  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord."  It  excludes  all  prefwike ;  by  which  is  meant  a  harsh  con. 
stniction  of  men^s  motives  and  characters  upon  surmise,  or  partial  know, 
ledge  of  the  bets,  accompanied  with  an  indination  to  form  an  ill  opinion 
of  them  in  the  absence  of  proper  evidence.  This  appears  to  be  what 
the  Apostle  P&nl  meaa%  when  he  says,  <*  Charity  thiidceth  no  evil."  It 
excludes  all  eeneorummeee  or  erit  epeMtkgf  when  the  end  is  not  the 
correction  of  the  ofiender,  or  when  a  deelaratkm  of  the  truth  as  to  one 
person  is  not  required  by  our  love  and  duty  to  another ;  for  whenever 
the  end  is  merdy  to  lower  a  person  In  the  estimation  of  others,  it  is 
resolvable  sddy  into  a  splenetic  and  immoral  feding.  It  excludes  all 
those  aggreaekne^  whether  petty  or.  more  weighty,  which  may  be  made 
upon  the  interests  of  another,  when  the  law  of  the  case,  or  even  the  ab. 
fltract  right,  might  not  be  against  our  claim.  These  are  always  com. 
plex  cases,  and  can  but  occasionally  occur;  but  the  rule  which  binds 
us  to  do  unto  othera  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  binds  us  to 
act  upon  the  benevolent  view  of  the  case ;  and  to  forego  the  rigidness 
of  right    Finally,  it  exdudes,  as  limitatiens  to  its  exercise,  all  those 

mrHfLcml  duHnduMi  which  have  been  created  by  men,  or  by  providentisf 
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arrangements,  or  by  accidental  eircumatanoes.  Men  of  all  natioiiiii  of 
All  C0I0UI8,  of  all  conditions,  are  the  objects  of  the  •  unliinilBd  pncept, 
<<Thou  shalt  love  thj  neighbour  as  thyself''  Bond  feelings  prodnoed 
by  natural  instincts,  by  intercouTBe,  by  country,  may  caU  the  k>Te  of 
our  neighbour  into  wanner  exercise  as  to  individuals  or  cloasco  of  mei, 
or  these  may  be  considered  as  distinct  and -special,  though  similar  afiee- 
tions  superadded  to  this  universal  charity;  but  as  to  all  mteo,  this  chantj 
is  an  efficient  affection,  excluding  all  ill  will,  and  all  injury* 
But  its  AcnvB  BXFSBssioN  remains  to  be  considered* 
It  IB  not  a  merely  negative  affection ;  but  it  brings  forth  rich  and 
varied  fruits.  It  produces  a  feeling  of  deHghi  in  the  happinesi  of  odiai^ 
and  thus  destrojrs  envy ;  it  is  the  source  of  Bympaihy  aikl  eampaukm; 
It  opens  the  hand  in  liberalUff  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  otheis ;  it 
gives  cheerfviness  to  every  service  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  othea; 
it  resists  the  wrong  which  may  be  inilicted  upon  them ;  and  it  wiH  ne 
hazards  of  health  and  life  for  their  sakes.  It  has  special  respect  to  At 
tpiriUud  interests  and  salvation  of  men ;  and  thus  it  kistructs,  persuade!, 
reproves  the  ignorant  and  vicious ;  counseb  the  simple ;  comfints  tlw 
doubting  and  perplexed ;  and  rejoices  in  those  gifts  and  graces  of  othen^ 
by  which  society  may  be  enlightened  and  purified.  The  zeal  of  apos* 
ties,  the  patience  of  martyrs,  the  travels  and  labours  of  evaogelisls  iatlM 
first  ages,  were  all  animated  by  this  affection ;  and  the  eainestusss  of 
preachers  in  all  ages,  and  the  more  private  labours  of  Christians  fer  tkt 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  men,  with  the  operations  of  those  voluntary  aan- 
ciations  which  send  forth  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  or  distribots 
Bibles  and  tracts,  or  conduct  schools,  are  all  its  visible  expressions  be- 
fore the  world.  A  principle  of  philanthropy  may  be  conceived  lo  exiii 
independent  of  the  influence  of  active  and  efficient  Christianity ;  but  it 
has  always  expended  itself  either  in  good  wishes,  or,  at  most,  in  feeble 
efforts,  chiefly  directed  to  the  mitigation  of  a  little  temporary  extoraal 
evil.  Except  in  connection  with  religion,  and  that  the  religion  of  the 
heart,  wrought  and  maintained  there  by  the  acknowledged  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  mankind  has  never  exhibited  itself  under 
such  views  and  acts  as  those  we  have  just  referred  to.  It  has  never 
been  found  in  characters  naturally  selfish  and  obdurate  ;  has  never  dii- 
posed  men  to  make  great  and  painful  sacrifices  for  others ;  never  sym- 
pathized with  spiritual  wretchedness ;  never  been  called  forth  into  ita 
highest  exercises  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  inunortal  relatione 
of  man  to  eternity ;  never  originated  large  plans  for  the  illuminatioo  and 
moral  culture  of  society ;  never  fixed  upon  the  grand  object  to  which  it 
is  now  bending  the  hearts,  the  interests,  and  hopes  of  the  univeml 
Church,  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Philanthropy,  in  systems  of  mere 
-ethics,  like  their  love  of  God,  is  a  greatly  inferior  principle  to  that  which 
is  enjoined  by  Christianity,  and  infused  by  its  influence ; — another  prdof 
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of  the  folly  of  Bqmratiqg  morals  from  revealed  troth,  and  of  the  necendj 
of  cuhivatkig  them  upoo  evangelical  principles. 

The  same  coocliision  will  be  established,  if  we  consider  those  woucs 
OF  MERCT  which  the  principle  of  universal  philanthropy  will  dictate,  and 
which  form  a  large  portion  of  our  <'  duty  to  our  neighbour."  It  is  more 
the  design  of  this  part  of  the  present  work,  to  exhibit  the  pecuhar  nature 
and  peifection  of  the  morals  of  Christianity,  than  to  consider  moral 
duties  in  detail ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  what  is 
obvious  to  all,  that  the  exercise  of  practical  mercy  to  the  needy  and 
miserable,  is  a  moral  duty  clearly  revealed,  including  also  the  applies.  ' 
tioa  of  a  part  of  our  property  to  benefit  mankind  in  other  respects,  as 
we  have  opportunity.  But  let  us  ask,  under  what  rules  can  the  quaniwn 
of  our  exertions  in  doing  good  to  others  be  determined,  except  by  the 
authority  of  revealed  religion  7  It  is  clear  that  there  is  an  antagonist 
principle  of  selfishness  in  man,  which  counteracts  our  charities ;  and 
that  the  demands  of  personal  gratification,  and  of  family  interests,  and 
of  show  and  expense  in  our  modes  of  living,  are  apt  to  take  up  so  large 
a  share  of  what  remains  after  our  necessities,  and  the  lawful  demahds 
of  station,  and  a  prudent  provision  for  old  age  and  for  our  families  after 
our  decease,  are  met,  that  a  very  small  portion  is  wont  to  be  considered 
as  fowiully  disposable,  under  all  these  considerations^  for  purposes  of 
general  beneficence.  If  wis  have  no  rules  or  principles,  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  Kmited  efibits  may  pass  for  very  meritorious  acts ;  or  that  they 
win  be  left  to  be  measured  only  by  the  different  degrees  of  natural  com. 
passioo  in  man,  or  by  some  immoral  principle,  such  as  the  love  of  human 
praise.  There  is  nothing  in  any  mere  system  of  morals  to  direct  in  such 
eases ;  certainly  nothing  to  compel  either  the  principles  or  the  heart. 
Here  then  we  shall  see  also  in  how  different  a  predicament  this*  intereat- 
mg  branch  of  morality  stands,  when  kept  in  close  and  inseparable  con- 
oedaon  with  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  no  specific  rule  as 
to  the  quantum  of  our  givings  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
ii  not  inapparent.  Such  a  rule  must  have  been  branched  out  into  an 
incoavenient  number  of  detailed  directions  to  meet  every  particular  case ; 
it  must  have  respected  the  different  and  changing  states  of  society  and 
civilization ;  it  must  have  controlled  men's  savings  as  well  as  givings^ 
because  the  latter  are  dependent  upon  them ;  it  must  have  prescribed 
modes  of  dress,  and  modes  of  living :  all  which  would  have  lefl  cases 
idn  partially  touched  or  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
mlee  might  have  been  a  trap  to  our  consciences,  rather  than  the  means 
of  Greeting  them.  There  is  also  a  more  general  reason  for  this  omis. 
aion.  The  exercise  of  mercy  is  a  work  of  the  affections ;  it  must  have, 
ffierefbre,  something  free  and  spontaneous  in  it ;  and  it  was  designed  to 
be  voluntary,  that  the  moral  effect  produced  upon  society  might  be  to 
bind  men  together  m  a  softer  bond,  and  to  call  forth  reciprocally  good 
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affections.  To  this  the  stem  character  of  particiilar  laws  would  hvf 
been  inimical.  Christianity  teaches  mercy^  by  genoFal  principles, 
which  at  once  sufficiently  direct  and  leave  to  the  heart  the  finee  pby  of 
its  affections. 

The  general  law  is  express  and  unequivocal :  '^  As  ye  have  oppor- 
tunity do  good  unto  all  men,  and  especially  to  them  that  are  of  tbe 
household  of  faith."  **  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not,  Ibr 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  A  most  important  and  iafli- 
ential  principle,  to  be  found  in  no  mere  system  of  ethics,  is  also  con* 
taiood  in  the  revelation  of  a  particular  relation  in  which  we  all  stand  to 
God,  and  on  which  we  must  be  judged  at  the  last  day.  We  stp 
^stewards,"  *< servants,"  to  whom  the  great  Master  has  committed  bis 
«  goods,"  to  be  used  according  to  his  directions.  We  have  nothiDg, 
therefore,  of  our  own,  no  right  in  property,  except  under  the  conditioBi 
on  which  it  is  committed  to  us ;  and  we  must  give  an  account  for  our 
use  of  it,  according  to  the  rule.  A  rule  of  proportion  is  alao  in  vaiioui 
passages  of  Scripture  expressly  laid  down :  **  Where  little  is  given,  little 
is  required ;  where  much  is  given  much  is  required."  *^  For  if  there 
be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  what  he  hath  not."  It  is  a  farther  rule,  that  our  chan- 
ties should  be  both  cheerful  and  abundant.  "  See  that  ye  abomtd  in 
this  grace  also,"  **  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver."  These  general  rules  and  principles  being  laid  down, 
the  appeal  is  made  to  the  heart,  and  men  are  left  to  the  influence  of  dw 
spiritual  and  grateful  affections  excited  there.  All  the  venerable  ex- 
amples of  Scripture  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  free  and  liberal  exer- 
cises of  beneficence,  crowned  with  the  example  of  our  Saviour :  **  Ye 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be- 
come rich."  An  appeal  is  made  to  man's  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of 
Providence  to  himself,  and  he  is  enjoined  to  give  *^as  the  Lord  hath 
prospered  him."  Our  fellow  creatures  are  constantly  presented  to  us 
under  tender  relations,  as  our  << brethren;"  or,  more  particularly,  as 
"  of  the  household  of  faith."  Special  promises  are  made  of  God's 
favour  and  blessing,  as  the  reward  of  such  acts  in  the  present  hfe: 
^And  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  toward  you,  that  ye,  al- 
ways having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound  to  every  good 
work  ;"  and  finally,  although  every  notion  of  merit  is  excluded,  yet  tbe 
rewards  of  eternity  are  represented  as  to  be  graciously  dispensed,  so  as 
specially  to  distinguish  and  honour  every  *<  work  of  faith,"  and  *'  labour 
of  lovei"  Under  so  powerful  on  authority^  so  explicit  a  general  diredoni, 
and  so  effectual  an  exciiement,  is  this  branch  of  morality  placed  by  tbc 
Gospel. 

As  our  religion  enjoins  charity,  so  also  it  prescribes  justice.     As  t 
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mutual  dependence  has  been  estaUished  among  men,  so  abo  there  are 
mutual  rightt^  in  the  rendering  of  which  to  each  other,  justice  when 
considered  as  a  social  virtue,  consists* 

Various  definitions  and  descriptions  of  justice  are  found  among  mo- 
ralists and  jurists,  of  different  degrees  of  importance  and  utility  to  those 
who  write,  and  to  those  who  study,  formal  treatises  on  its  collective  or 
separate  branches.  The  distrihuti<m  of  justice  into  effttcoZ,  ectmomiealf 
and  poUiiealf  is  more  suited  to  our  purpose,  and  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive. The  first  considers  all  mankind  as  on  a  level ;  the  setond 
regards  them  as  associated  into  families,  under  the  several  relatkiisof 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants ;  and  the 
third  comprehends  them  as  united  into  public  states,  and  .obliged  to 
certain  duties,  either  as  magistrates  or  people,  On  all  these  the  rules 
of  conduct  in  Scripture  are  explicit  and  forcible. 

Ethical  justice,  as  i^  considers  mankind  as  on  a  level,  chiefly 
dierefore  respects  what  are  usually  called  men's  natural  rights,  which 
are  briefly  summed  up  in  three, — It/e,  properiy^  and  Uberty. 

The  natural  right  to  life  is  guarded  by  the  precept,  **  Thou  shalt  net 
kill  ;*'  and  it  is  also  limited  by  the  more  ancient  injunction  to  the  sons 
of  Noah,  *^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed."  In  a  state  of  society,  indeed,  this  right  may  be  farther  limited 
by  a  government,  and  capital  punishments  be  extended  to  other  crimes, 
(us  we  see  in  the  Mosaic  law,)  provided  the  law  be  equally  binding  on 
an  oflenders,  and  rest  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  determined  by 
the  good  of  the  whole  community ;  and  also  that  in  every  country  pro- 
fessing  Christianity,  the*  merciful  as  well  as  the  righteous  character  of 
that  religion  be  suflered  to  impress  itself  upon  its  legiriation.  But 
against  all  individual  authority  the  life  of  man  is  abecdutely  secured; 
and  not  only  so,  but  anger^  which  is  the  first  principle  of  violence,  and 
which  proceeds  first  to  malignity  and  revenge,  and  then  to  personal 
iniuries,  is  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  the  Divine  wrath ;  a  lofty 
proof  of  the  superior  character  of  the  Christian  rule  of  justice. 

In  property^  lawfully  acquired,  that  is,  acquired  without  injury  to 
others,  every  man  has  also  a  natural  right.  This  right  also  may  be 
restrained  in  society,  without  injustice,  seeing  it  is  but  the  price  which 
every  man  pays  for  protection,  and  other  advantages  of  the  social  state ; 
but  here  also  the  necessity  of  the  case,  resting  upon  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  is  to  be  the  rule  of  this  modification  of  the  natural  claim. 
The  law  too  must  lie  equally  upon  all,  c^sfertf  foribiu ;  and  every  indi- 
yidual  whose  right  of  property  is  thus  interfered  with  must  have  his  due 
riiare  of  the  common  advantage.  Against  individual  aggression  the 
right  of  property  is  secured  by  the  Divine  law,  *<  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;" 
and  by  another  law  which  carries  the  restraint  up  to  the  very  principle 
of  justice  in  the  heart,  ^Thou  shall  not  covet;"  ooivetoasttess^ being 
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that  eornipt  affection  firom  which  injuries  done  to  othera,  in  their  pro* 
perty  nriae*  The  Christian  injunction,  to  be  ^  etmteni  with  such  thingi 
as  we  have,"  b  another  important  security.  The  rule  wbich  biadi 
rulers  and  govemments  in  their  interferences  with  this  natural  right 
of  property,  comes  under  the  head  of  political  justice. 

Liberty  is  another  natural  right,  which  by  individual  authority,  it 
least,  cannot  be  interfered  with.  Hence  **  man  stealing,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  reduce  another  to  slavery,  by  obtaining  forcible  poasesM 
of  his  person,  and  compelling  his  labour,  is  ranked  with  crimes  of  Ik 
greatest  magnitude  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  against  it  the  apeehl 
vengeance  of  God  is  threatened.  .  By  the  Jewish  law  wJao,  it  vii 
punished  with  death.  How  fiir  the  natural  right  which  every  man  ki 
to  his  own  liberty  may,  like  the  natural  right  to  property,  be  imtiaiMJ 
by  public  authority,  is  a  point  on  which  different  opinions  have  beei 
held.  Prisoners  of  war  were  fbrmeriy  considered  to  be  absolute  eif- 
ttosf,  the  right  of  which  claim  is  involved  in  the  question  of  the  right 
of  war.  Where  one  can  be  justified,  so  inay  the  other ;  since  a  aor 
render  of  the  person  in  war  is  the  commutation  of  liberty  for  life.^  b 
the  more  humane  practice  of  modem  war&re,  an  exchange  of  prisoacn 
is  effected ;  but  even  this  supposes  an  acquired  right  on  each  side  ii 
the  prisoners,  and  a  commutation  by  an  exchange.  Should  the  progory 
of  such  prisoners  of  war,  tloomed,  as  by  ancient  custom,  to  peipstiiil 
servitude,  be  also  kept  in  slavery,  and  the  purchase  of  slaves  slso  ha 
practised,  Ihe  question  which  then  arises  is  one  which  tries  the  whole 
case  of  slavery,  as  far  as  public  law  is  concerned.  Among  the  patri- 
archs there  was  a  mild  species  of  domestic  servitude,  distinct  firom  tint 
of  captives  of  war.  Among  the  Jews,  a  Hebrew  might  be  sold  fer 
debt,  or  sell  himself  when  poor,  but  only  till  the  year  of  release.  After 
that,  his  continuation  in  a  state  of  slavmy  was  perfectly  voluntaiy. 
The  Jews  might,  however,  hold  foreigners  as  slaves  for  life.  Bfichaebi 
has  well  observed,  that,  by  the  restrictions  of  his  law,  Moses  remailu 
aUy  mitigated  the  rigours  of  slavery.  ^  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  spirit 
of  his  laws  respecting  it.  He  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  Ivud- 
ship,  and  to  have  disapproved  of  its  severities.  Hence  we  find  him,  in 
Deut.  xxiii,  15, 16,  ordaining,  thai  no  foreign  servant,  who  sought  for 
refuge  among  the  IsraeUtes,  should  be  delivered  up  to  his  master." 
{Commentaries  on  the  Lowe  of  Moeu,)    This  view  of  the  case,  we  may 

*  Montetqnieu  layi,  •*  It  is  falie  that  killing  in  wvr  is  lawfbl,  nnkw  in  a  cm 
of  absolute  necessity :  bnt  when  a  man  has  made  another  his  slave,  he  cannot  hs 
said  to  have  been  under  a  necessity  of  taking  away  his  life,  since  he  actnallf  dU 
not  take  it  away.  War  gives  no  other  right  over  prisoners  than  to  disable  thfli 
firom  doing  any  farther  harm,  by  securing  their  persons.**  And  ••  if  a  prisonar  e' 
war  is  hot  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  much  less  aro  his  children."  This 
therefore,  with  others,  assigned  by  the  civilians  in  justification  of  slavery,  he 
.  eludes  is  '^  false.**  {Spirit  e/  Iiows,  hook  zv,  chap,  ii.) — ^Ambeioan  EnrroBS. 
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addy  win  ppolMbiy  afford  die  reasdn  why  slavery  was  at  all  allowed 
undw  the  Jewub  dispensation.  The  general  i^te  of  toeiety  in  ^e  sur- 
rounding  nations  might  perhaps  render  it  a  necessary  evil ;  hat  in  other 
countries  it  existed  in  forms  harsh  and  oppressive,  while  the  mercifiil 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  institute  impresses  upon  it  a  mild  and  mitigated 
character,  in  recognition  of  man's  natural  rights,  and  as  an  example  to 
other  countries.  And  to  show  how  great  a  contrast  with  our  modem 
cdonial  slavery,  the  case  of  slaves  among  the  Jews  presented,  we  may 
remarky  that  all  foreign  slaves  were  circumcised,  and  therefo)re  initiated 
into  the  true  religion ;  that  they  had  the  full  and  strict  advantage  of  the 
Sabbath  confirmed  to  them  by  express  statute ;  that  fhey  had  aceess  to 
the  solemn  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  and  partook  of  the  feasts 
made  upon  the  offerings ;  that  they  could  possess  property,  as  appears 
from  Lev.  xxv,  49,  and  2  Sam.  ix,  10 ;  &nd  that  all  the  firuits  which 
grew  spontaneously  during  the  Sabbatical  year  weregiven  to  them,  and 
to  the  indigent.  Michaelis  has  also  showed,  that  not  only  was  the  ox 
not  muzaded  when  treading  out  the  com,  but  that,  the  slaves  and  day 
labourers  might  eat  without  restraint  of  the  fruits  they  Were  gathering 
in  their  master's  service,  and  drink  of  the  wine  they  pressed  from  the 
wine  press.  (Commentaries  an  the  Laws  of  MaseSy  art.  180.)  The 
JewiMi  law  may  therefore  be  considered  not  so  much  as  controlling  the 
natural  right  which  man  has  to  liberty,  and  so  authorizing  the  infrac- 
tion of  that  right  under  certain  circumstances,  but  as  coming  in  to 
regulate  and  to  soften  a  state  of  things  already  existing,  and  grown  into 
general  practice.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
existence  of  slaver}*^  under  that  law,  is,  that  a  legislature,  in  certain 
cases,  may  be  justified  in  mitigating,  rather  than  abolishing,  that  evil. 
But  even  here,  since  the  Legislator  was  in  fact  God,  whose  right  to 
dispose  of  his  creatures  cannot  be  questioned,  and  since  also  the  nations 
neighbouring  to  the  Jews  were  under  a  malediction  because  of  their 
idolatries,  the  Jewish  law  can  be  no  rtde  to  a  Christian  state ;  and  all 
arguments  drawn  from  it  in  favour  of  perpetual  slavery,  suppose  that  a 
mere  earthly  legislature  is  invested  with  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Divine  Legislator  of  the  Jews,  which  of  course  vitiates  the  whole 
reasoning. 

As  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Christian  states,  every  government, 
as  soon  as  it  professes  to  be  Christian,  binds  itself  to  be  regulated  by 
the  principles  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  though  a  part  of  its  subjects 
diould  at  that  time  be  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  their  sudden  emanci^ 
pation  might  be  obviously  an  injury  to  society  at  large,  it  is  bound  t6 
show  that  its  spirit  and  tendency  is  as  inimical  to  slavery  as  is  the 
Christianity  which  it  professes.  All  the  injustice  and  oppression  against 
which  it  can  guard  that  condition,  and  all  the  mitigating  regulations  it 

can  adopt,  are  obligatory  upon  it ;  and  since  also  every  Christian  slave 
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18  enjoined  by  apostolic  authority  to  choose  freedom,  when  it  is  posiilile 
to  attain  it,  as  being  a  better  state,  and  more  befitting  a  Christian  nifii 
so  is  every  Christian  master  bound,  by  the  principle  of  loving  his  neigh- 
bour, and  more  especially  his  **  brother  in  Christ,''  as  himself,  to  pro- 
mote his  passing  into  that  better  and  more  Christian  state.  To  the 
instruction  of  the  slaves  in  religion  would  every  such  Christian  goveni> 
ment  also  be  bound,,  and  still  ^farther  to  adopt  measures  for  the  fytl 
extinction  of  slavery ;  the  rule  of  its  proceeding  in  this  case  bong  tlie 
accomplishment  of  this  ol]ject  as  soon  as  is  compatible  with  the  reil 
welfare  of  the  enslaved  portion  of  its  subjects  themsdves,  and  not  the 
consideration  of  the  losses  which  might  be  sustained  by  their  propri6> 
tors,  which,  however,  ought  to  be  compensated  by  other  means^  as  &r 
as  they  are  just,  and  equitably  estimated. 

If  this  be  the  mode  of  proceeding  cleariy  pointed  out  by  Christianity 
to  a  state  on  its  first  becoming  Christian,  when  previously,  and  for  agei» 
the  practice  of  davery  had  grown  up  with  it ;  how  much  more  forcibly 
does  it  impose  its  obligation  upon  nations  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the 
modem  African  slavery !  They  professed  Christianity  when  they  com- 
menced the  practice.  They  entered  upon  a  traffic  which  ab  mUio  wu^ 
upon  their  own  principles,  unjust  and  cruel.  They  had  no  rights  of 
war  to  plead  against  the  natural  rights  of  the  first  captives ;  who  wen 
in  fact  stolen,  or  purchased  from  the  stealers,  knowing  them  to  be  tOi 
The  governments  themselves  never  acquired  any  right  of  [nroperty  is 
the  parents ;  they  have  none  in  their  descendants,  and  cati  acquire 
none ;  as  the  thief  who  steals  cattle  cannot,  should  he  feed  and  defend 
them,  acquire -any  right  of  property,  either  in  them  or  the  stock  they 
may  produce,  although  he  should  be  at  the  charge  of  rearing  them. 
These  governments  not  having  a  right  of  property  in  their  colonial 
slaves,  could  not  transfer  any  right  of  property  in  them  to  their  present 
masters,  for  it  could  not  give  what  it  never  had ;  nor,  by  its  connivance 
at  the  robberies  and  purchases  of  stolen  human  beings  alter  the  essential 
injustice  of  the  transaction.  All  such  governments  are  therefore  clearly 
bound,  as  they  fear  God  and  dread  his  displeasure,  to  restore  all  their 
slaves  to  the  condition  of  free  men.  Restoration  to  their  friends  and 
country  is  now  out  of  the  question ;  they  are  bound  to  protect  them 
where  they  are,  and  have  the  right  to  exact  their  obedience  to  good 
laws  in  return ;  but  property  in  them  they  cannot  obtain ;— their  natural 
right  to  liberty  is  untouched  and  inviolable.  Hie  manner  in  which  tiiis 
right  is  to  be  restored,  we  grant,  is  in  the  power  of  such  governments 
to  determine,  provided  that  proceeding  be  regulated  by  the  principles 
a!)ovc  laid  down^^ — First,  that  the  emancipation  be  sincerely  determined 
upon,  at  some  time  future  :  Secondly,  that  it  be  not  delayed  beyond  the 
period  which  the  general  interest  of  the  slaves  themselves  prescribee^ 

and  which  is  to  be  judged  of  benevolently,  and  without  any  iw^«  of 
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jadgment,  giying  the  advantage  of  every  doubt  to  the  iDJoxed  party  . 
TUrdlyy  that  aQ  poenble  means  be  adopted  to  render  freedom  a  good 
ta  them.  It  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  the  continuance  of 
slavery  among  us  can  cease  to  be  a  national  sin,  calling  down,  as  it 
has  done,  and  must  do  until  a  process  of  emancipation  be  honestly 
commenced,  the  just  displeasure  of  God.  What  compensations  may 
be  justly  claimed  from  the  governments,  that  is,  the  puUic  of  those 
countries  who  have  entangled  themselves  in  this  species  of  unjust  deal- 
ing, bfy  those  who  have  purchased  men  and  women  whom  no  one  had 
the  right  tq  sell,  and  no  one  had  the  right  to  buy,  is  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct  question,  and  ought  not  to  turn  repentance  and  justice  ouiof  their 
course,  or  delay  their  operations  for  a  moment.  Perhaps,  such  is  the 
imfiruitiul  nature  of  all  wrong,  that  it  may  hb  found,  that,  as  free  ku 
boorers,  the  slaves  would  be  of  equal  or  more  value  to  those  who  employ 
tiiem,  than  at  present.  If  otherwise,  as  in  some  degree  ''aH  have  sin- 
ned,*' the  real  loss  ought  to  be  borne  by  all,  when  that  loss  is  (airiy 
and  impartiaDy  ascertained ;  but  of  which  loss,  the  slave  interest,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  ought  in  justice  to  bear  more  than  an  equal  share, 
as  having  had  the  greatest  gain.* 

The  rules  of  Chri^an  justice  thus  secure  the  three  great  natural 
rights  of  man ;  but  it  may  be  inquired  whether  he  has  himself  the  poww 
€^ surrendering  them  at  his  own  option? 

And  first  with  respect  to  ufb.  ^ 

Since  government  is  an  institution  of  God^  it  seems  obligatory  upon 
an  men  to  live  in  a  social  state ;  and  if  so,  to  each  is  conceded  the  right 
of  putting  his  life  to  hazard,  when  called  upon  by  his  government  to  de- 
leiid  that  state  from  domestic  rebellion  or  foreign  war. .  So  also  we  have 
the  power  to  htuard  our  lives  to  save  a  fellow  creature  from  perishinf^ 
In  times  of  persecution  for  religion,  we  are  enjoined  by  our  Lord  to  flee 
£rom  one  city  to  another  $  but  when  flight  is  cut  ofi*,  we  have  the  power 
to  surrender  life  rather  than  betray  our  allegiance  to  Christ.  According 
to  the  apostle's  rule,  ^  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren ;" 
that  is,  for  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  religion.  In  this  case,  and  in 
some  others,  accompanied  with  danger  to  life,  when  a.  plain  rule  of  duty 
is  seen  to  be  binding  upon  us,  we  are  not  only  at  liberty  to  take  the  risk, 
but  are  bound  to  do  it ;  since  it  is  more  our  duty  to  obey  God  than  to 
take  care  of  our  health  and  life.  These  instances  of  devotion  have  been 
hy  some  writers  called  ^suicides  of  duty,"  a  phrase  which  may  well  be 
dispensed  with,  although  the  sentiment  implied  in  it  is  correct. 

*  The  tbore  pangnphs,  ander  the  last  heail,  were  oMouely  written  with  a 
view  U>  atatee  ia  which  Christianity,  as  a  ijsteni,  is  fimnally  established  bj  Uw 
and  in  whieh  the  sets  of  the  goremnient  are  ofBoisUy  bassd  en  this  prinetple^— 
^HBsiOAii  EmroBS. 
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ral  moralists,  not  only  to  homicide,  but  from  that  to  suicide.  Thia^  it- 
deed,  appears  to.be  its  import,  that  it  prohibits  the  taking  away  of  hmmn 
life  in  all  cases,  without  authority  firom  God,  which  authority  he  hai 
lodged  with  human  governments,  the  **  powers  ordained  by  him**  lor  the 
regulation  of  mankind,  in  what  relates  to  the  peace  and  weliare  of  soci- 
ety ;  and  whenever  the  life  of  man  is  taken  away,  except  in  cases  sase- 
tioned  by  human  governments,  proceeding  upon  the  rules  and  principle, 
of  the  word  of  God,  then  the  precept,  <^Thou  shalt  not  kill,**  is  direcdy 
violated.  Dr.  Whately,  in  the  passage  above  adverted  to^  objects  to 
suicide  being  called  9elf  muirder^  because  this  criminal  act  has  not  Ik 
qualities  of  that  by  which  the  life  of  anoiher  is  intentionally  and  mali- 
^ously  taken  away ;  but  if  the  deliberate  and  intentional  deprivatioiMf 
another  of  life,  without  authority  from  the  Divine  law,  and  from  humi 
fows  established  upon  them,  be  that  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  **•  nxaa^^ 
then  is  suicide  entitled  to  be  branded  with  the  same  odious  appeUatioa. 
The  circumstances  must,  of  necessity,  differ ;  but  the  act  itself  has  esMS* 
tially  the  same  criminality,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, — it  is  the 
taking  away  of  the  life  of  a  human  being,  without  the  authority  of  Goi 
the  maker  and  proprietor  of  all,  and  therefore  in  opposition  to^  and  defi- 
ance of,  his  authority.  That  suicide  has  very  deservedly  received  the 
mofaUy  descripHve  appellation  of  seZf  mtirc2er,  will  also  appear  fiomte 
reason  given,  in  the  first  prohibition  against  murder,  for  making  tins 
species  of  violence  a  capital  crimen  In  the  precepts  delivered  to  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and,  therefore,  through  thenu  to  all  their  descendaoti^ 
that  is,  to  all  mankind,  that  against  murder  is  thus  delivered,  Gen.  ix,8} 
*^  Whoso  sheddeth  man*s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  ts 
the  image  of  God  made  he  manJ*^  There  is  in  this  reason  a  manifest 
reference  to  the  dignity  put  upon  human  nature,  by  its  being  endowed 
with  a  rational  and  immortal  spirit.  The  crime  of  murder  is  made  to 
lie,  therefore,  not  merely  in  the  putting  to  death  the  animal  part  of  man's 
nature,  for  this  is  merged  in  a  higher  consideration,  which  seems  to  be, 
the  indignity  done  to  the  noblest  of  the  works  of  God  ;  and  particulaily, 
the  value  of  life  to  an  immortal  being,  accountable  in  another  state  for 
the  actions  done  in  this,  and  which  ought,  for  this  very  reason,  to  be 
specially  guarded,  since  death  introduces  him  into  changeless  and  eter 
nal  relations,  which  were  not  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  human  passions. 
Such  moralists  as  the  writer  above  quoted,  would  restrain  the  essential 
characteristics  of  an  act  of  murder  to  the  "  hurt  done  to  a  neighbonr  in 
depriving  him  of  life,"  and  the  **  insecurity"  inflicted  upon  society ;  bat 
in  this  ancient  and  universal  law,  it  is  made  eminently  to  consist  in  con* 
tempt  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  and  its  interference  with  man's  m- 
wwrtal  interests  and  relations  as  a  deathless  spirit ;  and  if  so,  then  sui- 
cide bears  upon  it  these  deep  and  awful  characteristics  of  murder.   It 

IB  much  more  wisely  said  by  Bitihop  Kidder,  in  his  remarks  upon  this 
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paaeage,  that  the  reason  given^ — **  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man," — is  a  fiurther  aggravation  of  the  sin  of  murder.  It  is  a  great 
tresfmss  upon  God,  as  it  destroys  his  likeness ;  and  sdf  murdepf  up<» 
this  account,  is  forbidden  as  well  as  the  killing  of  others. 

Whatever  weight  may  be  due  to  the  considerations  urged  by  the  mo- 
rmEsts  above  quoted  against  this  crime, — and  every  motive  which  may 
deter  men  from  listening  to  thd  first  temptation  to  fio  direful  an  act,  is 
in^rtant, — ^yet  the  guards  of  Christianity  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
of  a  more  powerful  kind.  For  the  principles  of  our  religion  cannot  be 
understood  without  our  perceiving,  that,  of  aluKMit  all  other  crimes, 
wilful  suicide  ought  most  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  a  sin  against  God's 
OMfAorify,  He  is  <<  the  God  of  our  life ;"  in  ^  his  hand  our  breath  is ;'' 
and  we  usurp  his  sovereignty  when  we  presume  to  dispose  of  it.  As 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  mortifications  of  spirit,  or  the  troubles  of 
life,  it  becomes  a  sin,  as  arraigning  his  providential  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. It  implies  either  an  Atheistic  denial  of  God's  government,  or  a 
rebellious  opposition  to  his  permissive  actjEi  or  direct  appointments ;  it 
c«nnot  be  committed,  therefore,  when  the  mind  is  sound,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  of  humility,  self  denial,  patience,  and 
the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  only  vnder  the  influence  of  pride,  world- 
Unees,  fbrgetfulness  of  Grod,  and  contempt  of  him.  It  hides  from  the 
mind  the  realities  of  a  future  judgment,  or  it  defies  them ;  and  it  is  con- 
flommated  by  the  character  of  trnpardandUenesMf  because  it  places  the 
criminal  at  once  beyond  the  reaeh  of  mercy. 

If  no  man  has  the  right,  then,  to  dispose  of  his  own  life  by  suicide,  he 
has  no  right  to  hazard  it  in  duels.  The  silence  of  the  pulpits  in  those 
quarters  where  only  the  warning  voice  of  the  Christian  preacher  can  be 
heard  by  that  class  of  persons  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  is  exceed- 
ingly disgraceful ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  paUiating  views 
of  this  practice  taken  by  some  ethical  writers  of  celebrity,  together  with 
the  loose  reasonings  of  men  of  the  world,  have,  firom  this  neglect,  exer- 
cised much  influence  upon  many  minds ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  hundreds,  in  this  professedly  Christian  country,  have  fiillen  victims 
to  hhe  notions  of  honour,  and  to  imperfect  notions  of  the  obligations 
of  their  religion.  Paley  has  the  credit  of  dealing  with  this  vice  with 
greater  decision  than  many  of  our  moralists.  He  classes  it  very  justly 
with  murder,  ^  Murder  is  forbidden ;  and  wherever  human  Ufe  is  deli- 
berately taken  away,  otherwise  than  by  pubUc  authority,  there  is  mur- 
der." {Moral  and  PoUdcal  PhUomnphyJ)  **  If  unauthorized  laws  of  ho- 
nour be  allowed  to  create  exceptions  to  Divine  prohibitions,  there  is 
an  end  to  all  morality,  as  founded  in  the  will  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  every  duty  may,  at  one  time  or  other,  be  discharged  by  the 
caprice  and  fluctuations  of  fa^ion."  {Moral  aiid  PdUieal  Philtmapkif.) 
The  fact  is,  that  we  must  eiUier  renoonce  Christianity,  or  try  all  cases 
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by  its  rule.  The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  dueling  is  thus  prompQy 
disposed  of.  If  I  have  received  a  persotial  injury,  I  am  bound  to  for* 
give  it,  unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  pmiiih  it 
by  due  course  of  law ; .  but  even  then  not  in  the  spirit  of  revenge,  but 
out  of  respect  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society.  If  I  have  givoi  of- 
fence, I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  make  reparation ;  and  if 
my  adversary  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  insists  upon  my  stiUdng  my^ 
against  his  own,  no  considerations  of  reputation  or  disgrace,  the  good  of 
ill  opinion  of  men,  who  form  their  judgments  in  utter  disregard  toflie 
laws  of  God,  can  have  any  more  weight  in  this,  than  in  any  other  case 
of  immorality.  The  sin  of  duelling  unites,  in  fact,  the  two  crimes  of 
suicide  and  of  murder.  He  who  falls  in  a  duel  is  guilty  of  suicide,  by 
voluntarily  exposing  himself  to  be  slain  ;  he  by  whom  he  faDs  iBgailtj 
of  murder,  as  having  shed  man's  Uood  without  authority.  Nay,  the 
guilt  of  the  two  crimes  unites  in  the  same  person.  He  who  faUs  u  t 
suicide  in  fact,  and  the  murderer  of  another  in  intention  ;  he  by  whom 
he  falls  is  a  murderer  in  fact,  and  so  far  a  suicide  as  to  have  put  his 
own  life  into  imminent  peril,  in  contempt  of  €rod's  authority  over  him. 
He  has  contemned  the  ^  image  of  God  in  man,"  both  in  himself  and  in 
his  brother.  And  where  duels  are  not  fatal  on  either  side,  thei  whole 
guilt  is  chargeable  upon  the  parties,  as  a  sin  purposed  in  the  heartf 
although,  in  that  case,  there  is  space  left  for  repentance. 

Life,  then,  is  not  disposable  at  the  option  of  man,  nor  is  fsofxbtt 
itself,  without  respect  to  the  rules  of  the  Divine  law ;  and  here,  too,  we 
shall  perceive  the  feebleness  of  the  considerations  urged,  in  merely 
moral  systems,  to  restrain  prodigal  and  wasteful  expenditure,  hazardous 
speculations,  and  even  the  obvious  evil  of  gambling.  Many  weighty 
arguments,  we  grant,  may  be  drawn  against  all  these  from  the  claims  of 
children,  and  near  relations,  whose  interests  we  are  bound  to  regard, 
and  whom  we  can  have  no  right  to  expose  even  to  the  chance  of  being 
involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  ourselves.  But  these  reasons  can  have 
little  sway  with  those  who  fancy  that  they  can  keep  within  the  verge 
of  extreme  danger,  and  who  will  plead  their  **  natural  right'*  to  do  what 
they  will  with  their  own.  In  cases,  too,  where  there  may  be  no  chil- 
dren or  dependent  relatives,  the  individual  would  feel  less  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  force  of  this  class  of  reasons,  or  think  them  quite  inap- 
plicable to  his  case.  But  Christianity  enjoins  **  moderation"  of  the 
desires,  and  temperance  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetites,  and  in  the 
show  and  splendour  of  life,  even  where  a  state  of  opulence  can  com- 
mand them.  It  has  its  admonitions  against  the  <*  love  of  money ;" 
against « itUling  to  be  rich,"  except  Bs**the  Lord  may  prosper  a  man" 
in  the  usual  track  and  course  of  honest  industry, — authoritative  cautions 
which  Ue  directly  against  hazardous  speculations ;  and  it  warns  such  as 

de^>ise  them  of  the  consequent  **  temptations"  and  spiritual  **  snares," 
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dartniotiye  to  habite  of  piety,  and  ultimatdy  to  the  soul,  into  which  they 
most  fidl^— -conidderationfl  of  Tast  moment,  but  peculiar  to  itielf,  and 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  those  moral  systems  which  have  no  respect 
to  its  authority.  Against  gambling,  in  its  most  innocent  forms,  it  sets 
its  injunction,  **  Redeeming  the  time ;"  and  in  its  more  aggravated 
cases,  it  opposes  to  it  not  only  the  above  considerations,  as  it  springs 
fiom  an  unhallowed  <«  love  of  money;"  but  the  whole  of  that  spirit  and 
temper  which  it  makes  to  be  obligatory  upon  us,  and  which  those  evil 
and  often  diabolical  excitements,  produced  by  this  habit,  so  fearfully 
▼iolate.  Above  all,  it  makes  property  a  fmfl,  to  be  employed  under 
the  rules  prescribed  by  Htm  who,  as  sovereigli  proprietor,  has  deposited 
it  with  us,  which  rules  require  its  use  certainly ;  (for  the  covetous  are 
eieluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;)  but  its  use,  first,  for  the  supply 
of  our  wants,  according  to  our  station,  with  moderation ;  .then,  as  a 
provision  for  children,  and  dependent  rdatives ;  finaDy,  for  purposes 
of  charity  and  religion,  in  which  ^  grace,**  as  before  stated,  it  requires 
us  ^  to  abound  ;" — and  it  enforces  all  these  by  placing  us  under  the 
responsibility  of  accounting  to  God  himsdf,  in  person,  for  the  abuse  or 
neglect  of  this  trust,  at  the  general  judgment. 

With  reelect  to  the  third  natural  right,  that  of  libubtt,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  can  seldom  or  never  occur  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
whether  a  man  is  firee  to  part  with  it  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Un- 
der  the  law  of  Moses,  this  was  certainly  allowed ;  but  a  Christian  man 
stands  on  different  ground.  To  a  pagan  he  would  not  be  at  liberty 
to  enslave  himself,  because  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  put  to  hazard  his 
soul's  interests,  which  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  control  given 
to  a  pagan  over  his  time  and  conduct.  To  a  Christian  he  could  not 
be  at  liberty  to  alienate  himself,  because,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  be- 
ing  opposed  to  shivery,  the  one  is  not  at  liberty  to  buy,  nor  the  other 
to  sell,  for  reasons  before  given.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  man 
can  lawfully  divest  himself  absolutely  of  his  personal  liberty,  for  any 
consideration  whatever. 

To  the  natural  rights  of  life,  property  and  liberty,  may  be  added  the 

right  of  CONSCISNCB. 

By  this  is  meant  the  right  which  a  man  has  to  profess  his  own  opinions 
on  8ub|ect8  of  religion,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  mode  which  he  deems 
most  acceptable  to  him.  Whether  this,  however,  be  strictly  a  futfuroZ 
right,  like  the  three  above  mentioned,  may  be  a  subject  of  dispute,  for 
then  it  would  be  tiaiserio/,  which  is,  perhaps,  carrying  the  point  too 
fiir.  The  matter  may  best  be  determined  by  considering  the  ground  of 
that  right,  which  differs  much  from  the  others  we  have  mentioned. 
The  right  to  life  results  both  fVom  the  appointment  of  God,  and  the  ah- 
aence  of  a  superior  or  countervailing  right  in  another  to  deprive  us  of 
it,  until*  at  least,  we  forfeit  that  right  to  some  third  party,  by  some 
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Tohintary  act  of  our  own.  This  also  applies  to  the  rights  of  property 
and  liberty.  The  right  of  professing  particular  religious  o|miioii8,  asd 
practising  a  particular  mode  of  worship,  can  only  rest  upon  a  coovie- 
tion  that  these  are  duties  enjoined  upon  us  by  God.  For  since  reli- 
gion is  a  matter  which  concerns  man  and  God,  a  man  must  knowthii 
it  is  obligatory  upon  him  as  a  duty,  and  under  fear  of  Grod's  displet- 
sure,  to  profess  his  opinions  openly,  and  to  practise  sosie  partieohr 
mode  of  worship. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  persons  all  sincerely  receiving  the  Bibk 
as  a  revelation  from  God.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  part  of  ihat  refck> 
tion,  that  those  who  receive  its  doctrines  should  profess  and  attenyt 
to  propagate  them ;  nor  can  they  profess  them  in  any  other  iivay  than 
they  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  book  which  contains  them.  EqoaHy 
dear  is  it,  that  the  worship  of  God  is  enjoined  upon  man,  and  that 
publicly,  and  in  collective  bodies.  From  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, it  results,  that  it  is  a  duty  which  man  owes  to  Grod  to  profe«  and 
to  endeavour  to  propagate  his  honest  views  of  the  meaning  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  mode  which  he  8in<:erely  con- 
ceives is  made  obligatory  upon  him,  by  the  same  sacred  volume.  It 
is  from  this  duty  that  the  right  of  conscience  flows,  and  from  this  alone ; 
and  it  thus  becomes  a  right  of  that  nature  which  no  earthly  power  has 
any  authority  to  obstruct,  because  it  can  have  no  power  to  alter  or  to 
destroy  the  obligations  which  almighty  God,  the  supreme  govemor, 
has  laid  upon  his  creatures. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this  statement,.that  human  govern* 
ments,  professing  to  be  regulated  themselves  by  the  principles  of  Chiis- 
tianity,  have  no  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  right  of  conscience  is  exercised.  They  are  *<  ordained  of  God"  to 
uphold  their  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  rights  respectivdy, 
and  that  without  partiality.  If,  therefore,  under  a  plea  of  conscience, 
one  sect  should  interfere  to  obstruct  others  in  a  peaceable  profession  of 
their  opinions,  and  a  peaceable  exercise  of  their  worship ;  or  should 
exercise  its  own  so  as  to  be  vexatiously  intrusive  upon  others,  and  in 
defiance  of  some  rival  sect ;  as  for  instance,  in  a  Protestant  country,  if 
Roman  Catholics  were  to  carry  the  objects  of  their  idolatry  about  the 
streets,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  worshipping  in  their  own 
way,  in  their  own  chapels.  In  all  such  cases  the  government  might  be 
bound  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  other  classes  of  its  subjects,  to  inter- 
fere by  restraint,  nor  would  it  then  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  conscience, 
justly  interpreted.  Again,  since  *<  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,"  for  **  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;" 
which  evil  doing  and  well  doing  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
common  sense  and  agreement  of  mankind,  and  plainly  refer  to  moral 

ions  only ;  should  any  sect  or  individual,  ignorantly,  fanatically,  o* 
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corruptly,  so  interpret  the  Scriptures  as  to  suppose  themselves  free  from 
moral  ohligation,  and  then  proceed  to  pjractise  their  tenets  by  any  such 
acts  as  violate  the  laws  of  well-ordered  society,  or  by  admitting  inde- 
cencies into  their  modes  of  worship,  as  some  fanatics  in  former  times  who 
used  to  strip  themselves  naked  in  their  assemblies ;  here  too  a  govern- 
ment would  have  the  right  to  disregard  the  plea  of  conscience  if  set  up^ 
and  to  restrain  such  acts,  and  the  teachers  of  them,  as  pernicious  to 
society.  But  if  the  opinions  professed  by  any  sect,  however  erronefius 
they  may  be,  and  however  zealously  a  sound  and  faithful  Christian  might 
be  called  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  denounce  them  as  involving  a  corrupt 
conscience,  or  no  conscience  at  all,  and  as  dangerous  or  fatal  to  the 
salvation  of  those  that  hold  them,  do  not  interfere  with  the  peace,  the 
morals,  and  good  order  of  society ;  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a 
government  to  animadvert  upon  them  by  force  of  law ;  since  it  was  not 
established  to  judge  of  men's  sincerity  in  religion,  nor  of  the  tendency 
of  opinions  as  they  affect  their  salvation,  but  only  to  uphold  the  morals 
and  good  order  of  the  community.  So,  likewise,  what  has  been  called 
by  some  worship,  has  been  sometimes  marked  with  great  excesses  of 
enthusiasm,  and  with  even  ridiculous  follies ;  but  if  the  peace  of  others, 
and  the  morals  of  society,  are  not  thereby  endangered,  it  is  not  the 
part  of  the  magistracy  to  interfere,  at  least  by  authority. 

In  cases,  however,  where  political  opinions  are  connected  with  reli- 
gious  notions,  and  the  plea  of  conscience  is  set  up  as  an  ^  unalienable 
ii|^t,"  to  sanction  their  propagation,  a  government  may  be  justified  in 
interposing,  not  indeed  on  the  ground  that  it  judges  the  conscience  to  be 
erring  and  corrupt,  but  for  its  own  just  support  when  endangered  by  such 
opinions.  Sects  of  religious  republicans  have  sometimes  appeared  under  a 
monarchical  government^ — ^the  Fifth  Monarchy  Fanatics,  for  instance, 
who,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  regarded 
the  existence  of  all  earthly  monarchies  as  inimical  to  it,  and  believing 
that  the  period  of  its  establishment  was  come,  thought  it  impiety  to  ac- 
knowledge any  earthly  sovereign,  as  being  contrary  to  their  allegiance 
to  Christ.  When  such  notions  are  confined  to  a  few  persons  it  is  wise 
in  a  government  to  leave  them  to  their  own  absurdities  as  their  most 
potent  cure ;  but  should  a  fanaticism  of  this  kind  seize  upon  a  multitude, 
and  r^pder  them  restless  and  seditious,  the  state  would  be  justifiable  in  re* 
straining  them  by  force,  although  a  mistaken  conscience  might  be  mixed 
up  with  the  error.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  as  to  religious 
sects,  the  plea  of  conscience  does  not  take  their  conduct  out  of  the  cogni- 
zance  of  the  civil  magistrate  when  the  peace,  the  morality,  and  safety 
of  society  are  infringed  upon ;  but  that  otherwise,  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  inviolable,  even  when  it  is  obviously  erroneous,  and,  religiously  con- 
sidered,  as  to  the  individual,  dangerous.  The  case  then  is  one  which  is  to 

be  dealt  with  by  instructiony  and  moral  suasion.    It  belongs  to  public 
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inBtmctera,  and  to  all  well.infanned  persons,  to  correct  an  ignorant  ui. 
perverse  conscience,  by  friendly  and  compassionate  admoniticMi ;  and  te 
power  of  the  magistrate  is  only  lawfully  interposed,  when  the  effiset 
complained  of  so  fidls  upon  society  as  to  infringe  upon  the  ri|^  of 
others,  or  upon  the  public  morals  and  peace ;  but  eren  then  the  &10I1 
ought  to  be  obvious,  and  not  constructive. 

The  case  of  those  who  reject  the  revdation  of  the  Scriptures  nmit 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

Simple  Deism,  in  a  Christian  country,  may  lay  a  foundation  6r 
such  a  plea  of  conscience  as  the  state  ought  to  admit,  although  it  shooU 
be  rejected  by  a  sound  theologian.  The  Deist  derives  his  rdigion  hf 
inference  from  what  he  supposes  discoverable  of  the  attri^tes  and 
will  of  God  from  nature,  and  the  course  of  the  Divine  govemmenL 
Should  he  conclude  that  among  such  indications  of  the  will  of  God  then 
are  those  which  make  it.  his  duty  to  profess  his  opinions,  to  attack  the 
evidences  of  our  Divine  revelation  as  of  insuflicient  proofs  and  to  wonhip 
God  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  his  system,  it  would  be  too  ddieate 
an  interference  of  a  government  with  a  question  of  conscience,  to  be 
allowed  to  make  itsdf  the  judge  whether  any  such  conviction  could  be 
conscientiously  entertained ;  although  by  divines,  in  their  character  of 
public  instructers,  this  would  properly  be  denied.  Absolutely  to  ihiit 
out,  by  penal  laws,  all  discusrion  on  the  evidences  of  Divine  revelatioii, 
would  probably  make  secret  infidels  in  such  numbers  as  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  advantage  which  would  be  gained,  and  that  fay 
the  suspicion  which  it  would  excite.  But  this  principle  would  not  ex- 
tend to  the  protection  of  any  doctrine  directly  subversive  of  justice, 
chastity,  or  humanity ;  for  then  society  would  be  attacked,  and  the  natn- 
ral  as  well  as  civil  rights  of  man  invaded.  Nor  can  opprobrious  and 
blasphemous  attacks  upon  Christianity  be  covered  by  a  plea  of  con- 
science and  right,  since  these  are  not  necessary  to  argument.  It  is  evident 
that  conscience,  in  the  most  liber^  construction  of  the  term,  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf;  and  they  are  not  innocent  even  as  to  society. 

To  those  systems  which  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
sequently, a  state  of  future  retribution,  and  which  assume  any  of  the 
forms  of  Atheism,  no  toleration  can,  consistently  with  duty,  be  extended 
by  a  Christian  government.  The  reasons  of  this  exception  are,  1.-  That 
the  very  basis  of  its  jurisprudence,  which  is  founded  upon  a  belief  in 
God,  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  and  a  future  state,  is  assaulted  by  such  doc- 
trines, and  that  it  cannot  co-exist  with  them  :  2.  That  they  are  subversive 
of  the  morals  of  the  people :  and,  8.  That  no  conscience  can  be  pleaded 
by  their  votaries  for  the  avowal  of  such  tenets.  When  the  existence  of 
a  God  and  his  moral  government  are  denied,  no  conscience  can  exist  to 
require  the  publication  of  such  tenets ;  for  this  cannot  be  a  duty  imposed, 
them  by  God,  since  they  deny  his  existence. 
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is  therefore  violated  when  they  are  restrained  hy  civil  penalties*  Such 
persons  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  society,  without  submitting  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  as  they  profiMs  to  bgeUeve  that  they 
are  not  accountable  beings,  their  silence  cannot  be  a  guilt  to  them ;  they 
give  up  the  argument  drawn  from  conscience,  and  from  its  rights,  which 
have  no  existence  at  all  but  as  founded  upon  rxvealbd  duty. 

The  second  branch  of  justice  we  have  denominated  xconomical  : , 
it  respects  those  relations  which  grow  out  of  the  existence  of  men  in 
famHitM, 

The  first  is  that  of  huMband  and  wt/e,  and  arises  out  of  the  institu* 
tion  of  marriage. 

The  foundation  of  the  marriage  union  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  hu- 
man race  snould  ^  increase  and  multiply,**  but  only  through  a  chaste  and 
restricted  conjunction  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  united  by  their  free 
vows  in  a  bond  made  by  the  Divine  law  indissoluble,  except  by  death  or 
bj  adultery.  The  will  of  God  as  to  marriage  is,  however,  general,  and 
is  not  so  expressed  as  to  lay  an  imperative  obligation  to  marry  upoo^ 
every  one,  in  nil  circumstances.  There  was  no  need  of  the  law  being 
directed  to  each  individual  as  such,  since  the  instincts  of  nature,  and  the 
afiection  of  love  plantM  in  human  beings,  were  sufficient  to  guarantee 
its  general  observance.  The  very  bond  of  marriage  too  being  the  pre- 
ference  founded  upon  love,  rendered  the  act  one  in  which  choice  and 
ieding  were  to  have  great  influence  ;  nor  could  a  prudent  regard  to  cir- 
comstances  be  excluded.  Cases  were  possible  in  which  such  a  prefer* 
ence  as  is  essential  to  the  felicity  and  advantages  of  that  state  might  not 
be  excited,  nor  the  due  degree  of  affection  to  warrant  the  union  called 
fi>rth.  There  might  be  cases  in  which  circumstances  might  be  inimical 
to  the  full  dischaige  of  some  of  the  duties  of  that  state ;  as  the  comfort* 
able  maintenance  of  a  wife,  and  a  proper  provision  for  children.  Some 
individuals  would  also  be  called  by  Providence  to  duties  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  world,  which  might  better  be  performed  in  a  single  and  un« 
fettered  life ;  and  seasons  of  persecution,  as  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul, 
have  rendered  it  an  act  of  Christian  prudence  to  abstain  even  from 
ftifl  honourable  estate.  The  general  rule,  however,  is  in  favour  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  all  exceptions  seem  to  require  justification  on  some  prin- 
ciple grounded  upon  an  eqwd  or  a  paramount  obligation. 

One  intention  of  marriage  in  its  original  institution  was  the  production 
of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  children ;  and  that  it  secures  this  ob- 
ject is  proved  from  the  universal  fact,  that  population  increases  more^ 
ind  is  of  better  quality,  where  marriage  is  established,  and  its  sacred  laws 
ue  observed,  than  where  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  promiscuous. 
k  second  end  was  the  establishment  of  the  interesting  and  influential 
relations  of  acknowledged  children  and  parents,  firom  whidi  the  most 

Bsdearing,  meliorating,  and  pure  affections  resultt  and  which  could  not 
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Qjdst  withoot  marriage.  It  it  indeed  scarcdy  ponible  even  to  AetAfte 
numerous  and  important  efiects  of  this  sacied  institutioii«  whidiat  esn 
displays  in  the  qaoet  affecting  manner,  the  Divine  benevol^ioe  and  <hi 
Divine  wisdom.  It  secures  the  preservation  and  tender  nurtofe  of cUk 
dren,  hy  concentrating  an  affection  upon  them,  which  in  dissipaledaai 
lost  wherever  fornication  prevails.  It  creates  eonjugal  tendemesib  flU 
piety,  the  attachment  of  hrothen  and  sisters,  and  of  cottateral  icb- 
tions.  It  softens  the  feelings,  and  increases  the  benevolence  of  soddy 
at  large,  by  bringing  all  these  affections  to  operate  powerfully  within  esck 
of  those  domestic  and  family  circles  of  which  society  is  composed.  It 
excites  industry  and  economy ;  and  secures  the  communication  of  manl 
knowledge,  and  the  inculcation  of  civility,  and  early  habits  of  snbmiswni 
to  authority,  by  which  men  are  fitted  to  become  the  subjeets  of  a  poUie 
government,  and  without  which,  perhaps,  no  govenunent  could  be  sm> 
tained  but  by  brute  force,  or,  it  may  be,  not  sustained  at  alL  These  tie 
some  of  the  innumerable  benefits  by  which  marriage  promotes  humaa 
happiness,  and  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  conuniinity  at  large. 

The  institution  of  marriage  not  only  excludes  the  promiscuous  inter* 
course  of  the  sexes,  but  polygamy  also ;  a  practice  ahnost  equally  &tal 
to  the  kind  affections,  to  education^  to  morals,  and  to  purity.  The  aigo- 
ment  of  our  Lord  with  the  Pharisees,  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  Sfstt 
six,  assumes  it  as  even  acknowledged  by  the  Jews,  that  marriage  was 
not  only  of  Divine  institution,  but  that  it  consLsted  in  the  unipn  ef 
two  only, — ^  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  This  was  the  law  of  mar- 
riage given  at  first,  not  to  Adam  and  Eve  only,  but  prospectively  to  aH 
their  descendants.  The  first  instance  of  polygamy  was  that  of  Lamech, 
and  this  has  no  sanction  from  the  Scripture ;  which  may  be  observed  of 
other  instances  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  were  opposed  to  the  ori« 
ginal  law,  and  in  all  cases  appear  to  have  been  punished  with  many 
afflictive  visitations.  The  Mosaic  law,  although  polygamy  appears  to 
have  been  practised  under  it,  gives  no  direct  countenance  to  the  prac- 
tice ;  which  intimates  that,  as  in  the  case  of  divorce,  the  connivance  was 
not  intended  to  displace  the  original  institution.  Hence,  in  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  New,  the  terms  husband  aod 
wife  in  the  singular  number  continually  occur ;  and  a  passage  in  the 
Prophet  Malachi  is  so  remarkable  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
among  the  pious  Jews,  the  original  law  was  never  wholly  out  of  sight 
*'  Yet  ye  say,  Wherefore  ?  Because  the  Lord  hath  been  witness  between 
thee,  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacher- 
ously,  yet  she  is  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  And  did  not 
he  make  one?" — (one  woman) — ''Yet  had  he  the  residue  of  the  spirit  f* 
— (and  therefore  could  have  made  more  than  one) — ^  And  wherefore 
one  ?*'  **  That  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed,"  is  the  answer,  which  strongly 

AowB  how  closdyconnected  in  the  prophet's  mindwere  the  circumstances 
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of  piety  in  the  offspring  and  the  restraint  of  marriage  to  one  wife  only ; 
for  he  thus  glances  at  one  of  the  obrious  evils  of  pol3rganiy,  its  deterio- 
imtidg  moral  influence  upon  children.  If,  however,  in  some  instances 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  fell  short  of  the  strictness  of  the  original  law 
€f  marriage,  that  law  is  now  fully  restored  by  Christ.  In  a  discourse 
with  the  Pharisees,  he  not  only  re-enacts  that  law,  but  guards  (iigainst 
its  evasion  by  the  practice  of  divorc#;  and  asserts  the  marriage  union 
to  be  indissoluble  by  any  thing  but  adultery.  The  argument  of  our 
Lord  in  this  discourse  is,  indeed,  equally  conclusive  against  polygamy  and 
••gainst  the  practice  of  divorce ;  for  •*  if,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  **  whoever 
petteh  away  his  wife  and  marrietb  another  committeth  adultery,  he 
who  marrietb  another,  the  first  wife  being  living,  is  no  less  guilty  of 
adultery  ;  because  the  adultery  does  not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of 
the  first  wife  ;  for,  however  cruel  and  unjust  that  may  be,  it  is  not  adul- 
tery ;  but  in  entering  into  a  second  marriage,  during  the  legal  existence 
and  obligation  of  the  first." 

Nature  itself  comes  in  also  as  a  coiifirmation  of  this  original  laW. — 
An  births,  there  is  a  small  surplusage  of  males  over  females ;  which, 
being  reduced  by  the  more  pKcarious  life  of  males,  and  by  the  acci- 
dents to  which  more  than  females  they  are  exposed  from  wars  and 
dangerous  employments,  brings  the  number  of  males  and  females  to  a 
par,  and  shows  that  in  the  order  of  Providence  a  man  ought  to  have 
bat  one  wife ;  and  that  where  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  every  woman  may 
have  a  husband.  This  equality,  too,  is  found  in  all  countries ;  although 
aoine  licentious  writers  have  attempted  to  deny  it  upon  unsound  evidence. 

Another  end  of  marriage  was,  the  prevention  of  fornication ;  and  as 
this  is  done,  Aot  only  by  providing  for  a  lawful  gratification  of  the  sex- 
ual appetite ;  but  njore  especially  by  that  mutual  affection  upon  which 
marriages,  when  contracted  according  to  the  will  of  God,  are  founded, 
this  conjunction  necessarily  requires  that  degree  of  love  between  the 
contracting  parties  which  produces  a  preference  of  each  other  above 
every  man  ohr  woman  in  the  world.  Wherever  this  degree  of  affection 
does  not  exist,  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  rite  of  marriage 
ia  profaned,  and  the  greatest  security  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
moral  ends  weakened  or  destroyed.  Interest,  compliance  with  the 
views  of  family  connections,  caprice,  or  corporal  attractions,  it  may 
be  therefore  concluded,  are  not  in  themselves  lawful  grounds  of  mar- 
riage, as  tending,  without  affection,  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  God  in 
its  institution  ;  to  which  end  all  are  bound  to  subject  themsdves.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  love  is  often  a  delusive  and  sickly  afiection, 
exceedingly  temporary  and  uncertain,  when  it  is  unconnected  with  judg. 
roent  and  prudence ;  and  also  because  marriages  are  for  the  most  part 
contracted  by  the  young  and  inexperienced,  whose  passions  are  then 

strongest  when  their  judgments  are  most  immature ;  in  no  step  in 
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life  is  the  eouosel  of  others  more  necessaiy,  and  in  no  caao  eii^  it 
to  be  sought  with  greater  docility  than  in  this.  A  proper  respeettofte 
circumstances  of  age,  fitness,  &c,  ought  never  to  be  superseded  hf  Ai 
plea  of  mere  affection ;  although  no  circumstances  can  justify «nMi|||k  ^ 
without  that  degree  of  affection  which  produces  an  absolute  prefeM|i|^'^ 
'  Whether  marriage  be  a  civil  or  a  religious  contract  has  been  a  ■iJHl  \ 
of  dispute.  The  truth  seems  to  lie  that  it  is  both.  It  has  its  esgigik 
ments  to  men,  and  its  vows  to  God.  A  Christian  state  recognizes  mr 
riage  as  a  branch  of  public  morality,  and<  a  source  of  civil  peace  ui 
strength.  It  is  connected  with  the  peace  of  society  by  assigning  ok 
woman  to  one  man,  and  the  state  protects  him,  therefi^re,  in  her  exdo- 
sive  possession.  Christianity,  by  allowing  divorce  in  the  event  of  adoi- 
tery,  supposes,  also,  that  the  crime  must  be  ptoved  by  proper  evidence 
before  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  lest  divorce  should  be  the  result  of 
unfounded  suspicion,  or  be  made  a  cover  for  license*  the  decision  of 
the  case  could  safely  be  lodged  nowhere  else.  Marriage,  too,  as 
plaeing  one  human  being  more  compl«^tely  under  the  power  of  another 
than  any  other  relation,  requires  laws  tor  the  protection  of  those  who 
are  thus  so  exposed  to  injury.  The  distribution  of  society  into  families, 
also,  can  only  be  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  order  of  the  commu- 
nity, by  the  cognizance  which  the  law  takes  of  the  head  of  a  family 
and  by  making  him  responsiUe,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  conduct  of 
those  under  his  influence.  Questions  of  property  are  also  invdved  in 
marriage  and  its  issue.  The  law  must,  therefore,  for  these  and  masT 
other  weighty  reasons,  be  cognizant  of  marriage ;  must  prescribe  various 
regulations  respecting  it ;  require  publicity  of  the  contract ;  and  gaard 
some  of  the  great  injunctions  of  religion  in  the  matter  by  penalties.  In 
no  well  ordered  state  can  marriage,  therefore,  be  90  exclusively  left  to 
religion  as  to  shut  out  the  cognizance  and  control  of  the  state.  But 
then  those  who  would  have  the  whole  matter  to  lie  between  the  parties 
themselves,  and  the  civil  magistrate,  appear  wholly  to  forget  that  mar- 
riage  is  a  solemn  religious  act,  in  which  vows  are  made  to  God  by  both 
persons,  who,  when  the  rite  is  properly  understood,  engage  to  abide 
by  all  those  laws  with  which  he  has  guarded  the  institution  ;  to  love  and 
cherish  each  other ;  and  to  remain  faithful  to  each  other  until  death. 
For  if,  at  least,  they  profess  belief  in  Christianity,  whatever  duties  are 
laid  upon  husbands  and  wives  in  Holy  Scripture,  they  engage  to  obey, 
by  the  very  act  of  their  contracting  marriage.  The  question,  then,  is 
whether  such  vows  to  God  as  are  necessarily  involved  in  marriage, are 
to  be  left  between  the  parties  and  God  privately,  or  whether  they  ought 
to  be  publicly  made  before  his  ministers  and  the  Church.  On  this  the 
Scriptures  are  silent ;  but  though  Michaelis  has  showed,  (Commeniinkf 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses,)  that  the  priests  under  the  law  were  not  appointed 
to  celebrate  marriage;  yet  in  the  practice  of  the  modem  Jews,  itiia 
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ffiligiom  ceremony,  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  synagogue  being  present,  and 
piiiyisis  being  appointed  for  tl\e  occasion.  {Allen^s  Modem  Judaism.) 
^EWv  renders  it  probable  that  the  character  of  the  ceremony  under  the 
uJmt*  Aom  the  most  ancient  times,  was.  a  religious  one.  The  more 
9^PWt  connection  of  marriage  with  religion  in  Christian  states,  by 
*i  4Higiiiiig  its  celebration  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  appears  to  be  a 
fwy  beneficial  custom,  and  one  whioj^  the  state  has  a  right  to  enjoin. 
For  since  the  welfare  and  morals  of  society  are  so  much  interested  in 
the  performance  of  the  mutual  duties  of  the  married  state ;  and  since 
those  duties  have  a  religious  as  well  as  civil  character,  it  is  most  pro- 
per that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  explaining  those  duties  ; 
and  for  this  a  standing  form  of  marriage  is  best  adapted.  By  acts  of 
religion,  also,  they  are  more  solemnly  impressed  upon  the  parties. — 
When  this  is  prescribed  in  any  state,  it  becomes  a  Christian  cheerfully, 
and  even  thankfully,  to  comply  with  a  custom  of  so  injportant  a  tendency, 
OS  matter  of  conscientious  subjection  to  lawful  authority,  although  no 
Scriptural  precept  can  be  pleaded  for  it.  That  the  ceremony  should  be 
confined  to  the  clergy  of  an  established  Church  is  a  different  considera- 
tion. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  religious  efiect  would  be  greater, 
were  the  ministers  of  each  religious  body  to  be  authorized  by  the  state 
to  celebrate  marriages  among  their  own  people,  due  provision  being 
made  for  the  regular  and  secure  registry  of  them,  and  to  prevent  the 
civil  laws  respecting  marriage  from  being  evaded. 

When  this  important  contract  is  once  made,  then  certain  rights  are 
acquired  by  the  parties  mutually,  who  are  also  bound  by  reciprocal 
duties^  in  the  fiilfilment  of  which  the  practical  ^  righteousness"  of  each 
consists.  Here,  also,  the  superior  character  of  the  morab  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  their  higher  authority,  is  illustrated.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  within  the  scope  of  mere  moralists  to  show  that  fidelity,  and 
affection,  and  all  the  courtesies  necessary  to  maintain  afi*ection,  are 
rationally  obligatory  upon  those  who  are  connected  by  the  nuptial  bond ; 
but  in  Christianity  that  fidelity  is  guarded  by  the  express  law,  ^  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery ;"  and  by  our  Lord's  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  that  law,  which  forbids  the  indulgence  of  loose  thoughts  and  desires, 
and  places  the  purity  of  the  heart  under  the  guardianship  of  that  hal- 
lowed fear  wliich  his  authority  tends  to  inspire.  Affection,  too,  is  made 
a  matter  of  diligent  cultivation  upon  considerations,  and  by  a  standard, 
peculiar  to  our  religion.  Husbands  are  placed  in  a  relation  to  their 
Mrives,  similar  to  that  which  Christ  bears  to  his  Church,  and  his*  exam- 
ple is  thus  made  their  rule  \  as  Christ  <'  gave  himself,"  his  life,  ^  for  the 
Church,"  Eph.  v,  25,  so  are  they  to  hazard  life  for  their  wives.  As  Christ 
saves  his  Church,  so  is  it  the  bounden  duty  of  husbands  to  endeavour,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  promote  the  rdigious  edification  and  salvation  of 
Ibeir  wives.  The  connection  is  thus  exalted  into  a  religious  one ;  and  when 
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love  which  knows  no  abatement,  protection  at  the  hazard  of  lifef  andatoh 
der  and  constant  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  a  wife  are  thus  enjoined,  tbe 
greatest  possible  security  isiittablished  for  tl)e  exercise  of  kindnesiaid 
fidelity.  The  oneness  of  this  union  is  dso  more  forcibly  stated  in  Scri^ 
ture  than  any  where  beside :  ''  Th^  twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  *S» 
ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies  ;  he  that  lovetb  hii 
wife  Umeth  himself.  For  no  mam  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but 
nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  thp  Lord  the  Church."  Precept 
and  illustration  can  go  no  higher  than  this ;  and  nothing  evidently  ii 
wanting  either  of  direction  or  authority  to  raise  the  state  of  marriage 
into  the  highest,  most  endearing,  and  sanctified  relation  in  which  two 
human  beings  can  stand  to  each  other.  The  duties  of  wives  are  reci- 
procal to  those  of  husbands.     The  outlitie  in  the  note  below  (2)  com- 

(3)  »AET10UULE  DUTUS  OF  WIYES.  »AETICUULE  X>UTUM  OF   HUSBAXDt. 

Suhfecti&nf  the   generall   head  of  all  Wisdom  and  2o«e,  the  generall  heads  of 

wives  duties.  all  husbands  dutioe. 

Acknowledgment  of  an   husbands  su-  Acknowledgment  of  a  witob  neere  coo. 

perioritie.  junctipn  and  fellowship  with  her  hus- 
band. 

A  due  esteeme  of  her  owne  husband  as  A  good  esieeme  of  hb  oiwne  wife  aithe 

the  best  for  her,  and  worthy  of  ho.  best  for  him,  and  worthy -of  love  on 

nour  on  her  part.  hie  part. 

An  inward  wivclike  fear.  An  inward  intire  affectioD. 

An  outward  reverend  carriage  towaid  An  outward   amiable  carriage  toward 

her  husband,  which  consisteth  in  a  his  wife,  which  consisteth  in  an  has. 

wive-Iike    sobrietie,    mildnesse,   cur.  band.like    gravity,   mildnease,   conr> 

tissie,  and  modeetie  in  apparel.  teons    acceptance   of   her    curtiane, 

and  allowing  her  to  wear  fit  appaieL 

Reverend  speech  to  and  of  her  bus.  Mild  and  loving  speech  to  and  of  hit 

band.  wife. 

Obedience.  A  wise  maintaining  his  authority,  and 

fbrbearing  to  exact  all  that  is  in  hit 
power. 

Forbearing  to  do  without,  or  against  A  ready  yielding  to  his  wives  request, 

her  husbands  consent,  such  things  as  and  giving  a  gonerall   consent  and 

he  hath  power  to  order,  as,  to  dis.  libertie  imto  her  to  order  the  affaires 

poee  and  order  the  common  goods  of  of  the  houco,  children,  servants,  &c. 

the  familie,  and  the  allowance  for  it,  And  a  free  allowing  her  something 

or  children,  servants,  cattell,  guests,  to  bestow  as  she  seeth  occasion, 
joumies,  ice, 

A  ready  yielding  to  what  her  husband  A  forbearing  to  exact  more  than  his 

would  have  done.  This  is  manifested  wife  is  willing  to  doe,  or  to  force  her 

by  a  willingnesse  to  dwell  where  he  to  dwell  where  it  is  not  meet,  or  to 

will,  to  come  when  he  calls,  and  to  do  enjoyne  her  to  do  things  that  are 

what  he  requireth.  unmeet  in  themselves,  or  against  her 

mind. 

A  patient  bearing  of  any  reproofo,  and  A  wise  ordering  of  reprooie,  not  using 

a  ready  redressing  of  that  for  which  it  without  just  and  weighty  oause, 

she  is  justly  rcprovint  uid  then  privatdy  and  meekly. 
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prises  both :  it  presents  a  series  of  obligations  which  are  obviously 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament ;  but  which  nothing  except  that  could 


Contentment  with  her  husbands  pie.  A  provident  care  for  hie  wife,  accord 

■ent  estate.  mg  to  his  abilities. 

Saeh  a  subjection  as  maj  stand  with  A  forbearing  to  exact  any  thing  which 

her  sabjection  to  Christ. '  stands  not  with  a  good  conscience. 

Soch  a  subjection  as  the  Church  yield.  Such  a  love  as  Christ  beareth  to  the 

eth  to  Christ,  which  is  sincere,  pure.  Church,  and  man  to  himselfe,  which 

cheerfhl,    constant,    for    conscience  is  first  free,  in  deed  and  truth,  pure, 

sake.  chaste,  constant. 


ABXaRATIONS  OF  WIVES  FEOM  THKUl  FAR-      ABBERATIOHS  OF  HUSBANDS  FROM  THEXE 
TICULAE  DUTIES.  PAETICULAE  DUTIES. 


J.m^itui»,  the  generall  ground  -  of  the  Want  of  wisdonu  and  love,  the  general! 

aberrations  of  wives.  grounds  of  the  aberrations  of  hus- 
bands. 

A  conceit  that  wives  are  their  husbands  Too  mean  account  of  wives, 
equals. 

A  conceit  that  she  could  better  subject  A  preposterous  conceit  of  his  owne  wifo 

herselfe  to  any  other  man  than  to  her  to  be  the  worst  of  all,  and  that  he 

own  husband.  could  love  any  but  her. 

An  inward  despising  of  her  husband.  A  stoicall  disposition,  without  all  heat 

of  auction. 

Unrevorend  behaviour  toward  her  bus-  An  unbeseeming  carriage  toward   his 

band,  manifested  by  lightnesse,  sul-  wife,  manifested  by  his  baseness,  ty* 

lennesse,  scomeftdnesse,  and  vanity  rannicall    usage    of    her  loflinesse, 

in  her  attire.  rashneese,  and  niggardlinesse. 

Unreverend  speech  to  and  of  her  bus-  Harsh,  proud,  and  bitter  speeches  to 

band.  and  of  his  wifb. 

A  stout  standing  on  her  owne  will.  Losing  of  his  authority. 

A  peremptory  undertaking  to  do  things  Too  much  strictnesse  over  his  wife^-^ 

as  she  list,  without  and  against  her  This  b  manifested  by  restraining  her 

husbands   consent.     This    is    mani*  from  doing  any  thing  without  parti, 

fested  by  privy  purloyning  his  goods,  cular  and   expreese   consent,  taking 

taking  allowance,  ordering  children,  too  strict  account  of  her,  and  allow, 

servants,  and  cattell,  feasting  stran-  ing  her  no  more  than  is  noedfUl  for 

gers,  making  joumies  and  vows,  as  her  owne  private  use. 
horsi^lf^  listeth. 

An  obstinate  standing  upon  her  owne  Too  lordly  a  standing  upon  the  highest 

will,  making  her  husband  dwell  where  step  of  his  authority :  being  too  fro- 

she  will,  and  refusing  to  goe  when  quent  insolent,  and    peremptory  in 

he   calls,  or  to  doe  any  thmg  upon  commanding    things    frivolous,    un. 

his  command.  meet,  and  against  his  wifes  minde 

and  conscience. 

Disdaine  at  reproofe:  giving  word  for  Rashnesse  and  bittcrnesse  in   roprov^ 

word:  and  wasdng  worse  for  being  ing:    and    that   too    fteqoently  on 

lepfoved.  slight    occasions,  and    disgracefhlly 

before  children,  servants,  and  stran 
geis. 
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fiiniish.  Th^  extract  is  made  from  an  old  wrltery  and  although  ex- 
•fressed  in  homely  phrase  wiO  be  admired  for  discrimination  and  com- 
'l^ehensiveness. 

The  duties  of  children  is  a  branch  of  Christian  morality  whkh 
receives  both  illustration  and  authority  in  a  very  remarkable  and  pecu- 
liar manner  from  the  Scriptures.  **  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 
is  a  precept  which  occupies  a  place  in  those  tables  of  law  which  were 
written  at  first  by  the  finger  of  God ;  and  is,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  notes, 
^  the  first  commandment  with  promise."  The  meaning  of  the  term 
honour  is  comprehensive,  and  imports,  as  appears  from  various  passages 
in  which  it  occurs,  reverence,  affection,  and  gratefiil  obedience.  It 
expresses  at  once  a  principle  and  nfeeUngf  each  of  which  must  infln- 
ence  the  practice ;  one  binding  obedience  upon  the  conscience,  the 
other  rendering  it  the  free  effusion  of  the  heart ;  olie  securing  the  great 
points  of  duty,  and  the  other  giving  rise  to  a  thousand  tender  sentimeDts 
and  courtesies  which  mutually  meliorate  the  temper,  and  open  one  of 
the  richest  sources  of  domestic  fehcity. 

The  honouring  of  parents  is  likewise  enforced  in  Scripture,  by  a 
temporal  promise.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  law;  for  when  the 
apostle  refers  to  this  '<  as  the  first  commandment  with  promise,"  and 
adds,  '*  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  may  est  live  long  od 
the  earth,"  Eph.  vi,  8,  4,  he  clearly  intimates  that  this  promise  is  car- 
ried forward  into  the  Christian  dispensation ;  and  though  it  is  undoubt- 
edly modified  by  the  circumstances  of  an  economy  which  is  not  so 
much  founded  upon  temporal  promises  as  the  law,  it  retains  its  full 
force  as  a  general  declaration  of  special  favour  on  the  part  of  God. 
This  duty  also  derives  a  most  influential  and  afiecting  illustration  from 
the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  who  was  himself  an  instance  of  subjection  to 
parents  ;  of  the  kindest  behaviour  to  them  ;  and  who,  amidst  his  agonies 
on  the  cross,  commended  his  weeping  mother  to  the  special  regard  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  John,  charging  him  with  her  care  and  support  as 
a  <*  son,"  in  his  own  stead.  In  no  system  of  mere  ethics,  certainly,  is 
this  great  duty,  on  which  so  much  of  human  interest  and  felicity  de- 
pends, and  which  exerts  so  much  influence  upon  society,  thus  illustrated, 
and  thus  enforced. 

Discontent  at  her  husbands  estate.  A   cnro1ftsm>  noj^lect   of  his  wife,  and 

ni^^rdly  dcnling  with  her,  and  that 
in  her  wenknosse. 
Such  a  pleasing  of  her  husband  as  of.     A  commanding  of  unlawfiU  things. 

fondeth  Christ. 
Such   a   subjection  as  is  most  unlike     Such  a  disposition    as  is  mof^t  unlike 
to  the  Church's,  via.  fained,  forced,        to  Christ's,  and  to  that  which  a  maa 
fickle,  Slc,  beareth  to  himselfe,  vix.  compliment, 

impure,  for  by  respects,  inconstaat, 
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The  duties  of  diikbren  nmy  be  thus  sketched, 

LoTKy  which  is  founded  upon  esteem  and  reverence,  covipiises  gn» 
titude  also ;  no  small  degree  of  which  is  obligatory  upon  every  cUU 
for  the  unwearied  cares,  labours,  and  kindness  of  partotal  affectiML 
la  the  few  unhappy  instances  in  which  esteem  for  a  parent  can  have 
little  place,  gratitude,  at  least,  ought  to  remain;  nor  can  any  case 
arise  in  which  the  obligation  of  jUioI  lone  can  be  cancelled, 

Rbybssmck,  which  consists  in  that  honouiteble  esteem  of  parents 
which  children  ought  to  cherish  in  their  hearts,  and  from  which  springs 
on  the  one  hand  the  desire  to  pleas^  and  on  the  other  the  fear  to  offend. 
The  fear  of  a*  child  is,  however,  opposed  to  the  fear  of  a  slave ;  the 
latter  has  respect  chiefly  to  the  fmnuhmetA  which  may  be  inflicted ; 
but  the  other  being  mixed  with  love,  and  the  desire  to  be  loved,  has 
respect  to  the  offence  which  may  be  taken  by  a  parent,  his  grief,  and 
his  displeasure.  Hence  the  fear  of  God,  as  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
regenerate,  is  compared  to  the  fear  of  children.  This  reverential  regard 
due  to  parents  has  its  external  expression  in  all  honour  and  cirility, 
whether  in  words  or  actions.  The  behaviour  is  to  be  submissive,  the 
speech  respectful,  reproof  is  to  be  borne  by  them  with  meekness,  and 
the  impatience  of  parents  sustained  in  silence.  Children  are  bound  to 
close  their  eye»as  much  as  possible  upon  the  failings  and  inflrmities  of 
the  authors  of  their  being,  and  always  t6  speak  of  them  honourably 
among  themselves,  and  in  the  presence  of  others.  ^  The  hearts  of  all 
men  go  along  with  Noah  in  laying  punishment  upon  Ham  for  his  un. 
natural  and  profane  derision,  and  love  the  memory  of  those  sons  that 
would  not  see  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  be  the  witnesses  of  the 
miscarriages  of  their  fiither."  In  the  duty  of  ^  honouring"  parents,  is 
also  included  their  support  when  in  necessity.  This  appears  from  our 
Lord's  application  of  this  commandment  of  the  law  in  his  reproof  of  the 
Pharisees,  who,  if  they  had  made  a  vow  of  their  property,  thought  it 
then  lawful  to  withhold  assistance  from  their  parents,  Matt,  xv,  4-0. 

To  affection  and  reverence,  is  to  be  added, 

Obedibmck,  which  is  universal ;  <<  Children,  obey  your  parents  tn  aU 
things ;"  with  only  one  restriction,  which  respects  the  consciences  of 
children,  when  at  age  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  apostle  therefore 
adds,  ^  in  the  Lord*^^  That  this  limits  the  obedience  of  children  to  the 
lawful  commands  of  parents,  is  clear  also  from  our  Lord's  words,  ^  If 
any  love  father  or  mother  more  than  me  he  is  not  worthy  of  roe."  Grod 
is  to  be  loved  and  obeyed  above  alL  In  all  lawful  things  the  rule  is 
absolute ;  and  the  obedience,  like  thst  we  owe  to  God,  ought  to  be 
cheerful  and  unwearied.  Should  it  chance  to  cross  our  inclinationi, 
this  will  be  no  excuse  for  hesitancy,  much  less  for  refusal. 

One  of  the  principal  cases  in. which  this  principle  is  oflen  most 
•everi^  triodt  is  that  of  marriage.    The  general  ruk  deaxl^  VkilteX 
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y.  Mther  son  nor  daughter  ought  to  marry  against  the  command  of  a 
i^liyBierf  with  whom  the  prime  authority  of  the  family  ia  lodlged ;  nor  even 
'  ^pitlKNit  the  consent  of  the  mother,  should  the  father  be  willing,  if  dn 
-  •  fim  find  any  weighty  reason  for  her  objection ;  Cor«  although  the  antho* 
xiJty  of  the  mother  is  subordinate  and  secondary,  3'^et  is  she  entitled  to 
obedience  from  the  child*  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  diflerence 
between  marrying  at  the  command  of  a  parent,  and  marrying  agaiiMt 
his  prohibition.  In  the  first  case,  children  are  more  at  liberty  than  ii 
the  other ;  yet  even  here,  the  wishes  of  parents  in  this  respect  are  to 
be  taken  into  most  serious  consideration,  with  a>  preponderating  denit 
to  yield  to  them  :  but  if  a  child  feels  that  his  affections  still  refuse  to 
run  in  the  course  of  the  parents'  wishes ;  if  he  is  conscious  that  lie 
cannot  love  his  intended  wife  '*  as  himself,"  as  ^  his  own  flesh ;"  be  if 
prohibited  by  a  higher  rule,  which  presents  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
his  compliance.  In  this  case  the  child  is  at  liberty  to  refuse,  if  it  if 
done  deliberately,  and  expressed  with  modesty  and  proper  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  comply,  for  the  reasons  stated ;  and  every  parent  ou^ 
to  dispense  freely  with  the  claim  of  obedience.  But  to  marry  in  op- 
position to  a  parent's  express  prohibition,  is  a  very  grave  case.  Tlte 
general  rule  lies  directly  against  this  act  of  disobedience,  as  against 
all  others,  and  the  violation  of  it  is  therefore  $in.  And  what  falessiiig 
can  be  expected  to  follow  such  marriages  ?  or  rather,  what  curse  may 
not  be  feared  to  follow  them  ?  The  law  of  God  b  transgressed,  and  the 
image  of  his  authority  in  parents  is  despised.  Those  exceptions  to 
this  rule  which  can  be  justified,  are  very  few. 

In  no  case  but  where  the  parties  have  attained  the  full  legal  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  ought  an  exception  to  be  even  considered ;  but  it  may 
'  perhaps  be  allowed,  1.  When  the  sole  objection  of  the  parent  is  the 
marriage  of  his  child  with  a  person  fearing  God.  2.  When  the  sole 
reason  given  is,  a  wish  to  keep  a  child  unmarried  from  caprice,  interest, 
or  other  motive,  which  no  parent  has  a  right  to  require,  when  the  child 
is  of  legal  age.  3.  When  the  objections  are  simply  those  of  prejudice, 
without  reasonable  ground ;  hut  in  this  case,  the  child  ought  not  to 
assume  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  parent's  reasons ;  and  would  not  be 
at  liberty  to  act,  unless  supported  by  the  opinion  of  impartial  and  judi- 
cious friends,  whose  advice  and  mediation  ought  to  be  asked,  in  order 
that,  in  so  delicate  an  afifair,  he  or  she  may  proceed  with  a  clear  con- 
science. 

The  persuading  a  daughter  to  elope  from  her  parents'  house,  where 
the  motive  is  no  other  than  the  wilful  following  of  personal  affection, 
which  spurns  at  parental  control  and  authority,  must,  therefore,  be  coo. 
sidered  as  a  great  crime.  It  induces  the  daughter  to  conunit  a  veiy 
criminal  act  of  disobedience ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  it  is  a  worse 

kind  of  felony  than  stealing  the  ^^ro^erty  of  another.  *^  For  children  are 
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much  more  properly  a  man's  own  than  his  goods,  and  the  more  higli))r  \*j-^  -  -^ 
to  be  esteemed,  by  how  much  reasonable  creatures  are  to  be  prefenn^  ^  ft^^ 
before  senseless  things."  {Gouge  on  Relative  Duties,)  ^^y  '.;>^^: 

TuE  DUTIES  OF  PARENTS  are  exhibited  with  equal  clearness  in  tte     *' * 
Scriptures,  and  contain  a  body  of  most  important  practical  instructioni* 

The  first  duty  is  love,  which,  although  a  natural  instinct,  is  yet-  to 
be  cultivated  and  nourished  by  Christians  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
by  frequent  meditation  upon  all  those  important  and  interesting  rehu 
tiomi  in  which  religion  has  placed  them  and  their  offspring.  The 
duty  of  sustentation  and  care,  therefore,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, is  imperative  upon  parents;  for,  though  this  is  not  directly 
enjoined,  it  is  supposed  necessarily  to  follow  from  that  parental  love 
which  the  Scnptures  inculcate ;  and  also,  because  the  denial  of  either 
to  infants  would  destroy  them,  and  thus  the  unnatural  parent  would  be 
involved  in  the  crime  of  murder. 

To  this  follows  iNSTBUCTioN,  care  for  the  mind  succeeding  tfie  nou« 
rishment  and  care  of  the  body.  This  relates  to  the  providing  such  an 
education  for  children  as  is  suited  to  their  condition,  and  by  which  they 
mfiy  be  fitted  to  gain  a  reputable  livelihood  when  they  are  of  age  to  ap. 
ply  themselves  to  business.  '  But  it  specially  relates  to  their  instruction 
in  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ.  This  is  clearly  what  the  Apostle  Paul 
means,  £ph.  vi,  4,  by  directing  parents  to  ^  bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  A  parent  is  considered  in  Scripture 
as  a  PRIEST  in  his  own  family,  which  is  a  view  of  this  relation  not  to  be 
found  in  ethical  writers,  or  Reducible  from  any  principles  from  which 
they  would  i$tfer  parental  duties,  independently  of  revelaiion  ;  and  from 
this  it  derives  a  most  exalted  character.  '  The  offices  of  sacrifice,  inter- 
cession, and  religious  instruction,  were  all  performed  by  the  patriarchs ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  although,  under  the  law,  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  was  restrained  to  the  appointed  priesthood,  yet  was  it  still  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  bring  his  sacrifices  for  immolation  in 
the  prescribed  manner ;  and  so  far  was  the  institution  of  public  teacfiers 
from  being  designed  to  supersede  the  father's  office,  that  the  heads  of 
the  Jewish  families  were  specially  enjoined  to  teach  the  law  to  their 
children  diligently,  and  daily,  Deut.  vi,  7.  Under  the  same  view  does 
Christianity  regard  the  heads  of  its  families,  as  priests  in  their  houses; 
offering  spiritual  gifts  and  sacrifices,  and  as  the  religious  instnicters  of 
their  children.  Hence  it  is,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  ^  fathers'' 
are  commanded  ^  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni^ 
tion  of  the  Lord ;"  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrtnei^ 
duties,  motives,  and  hopes  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  is  a  work, 
therefore,  which  bek>ngB  to  the  very  office  of  a  father  as  the  priest  of 
hiB  househdd,  and  cannot  be  neglected  by  him,  but  at  his  own,  and  his 
children's  peril.    Nor  is  it  to  be  occasionally  and  cuxeotvlY  ^tOurcEm^ 


."^ 
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b«t  00  that  the  object  may  be  attained,  namdy,  that  they  may  ~  kiiov 
^  the  Scriptures  from  their  childhood,''  and  have  stored  their  mLnds  witt 
their  laws,  and  doctrines,  and  promises,  as  their  guide  in  future  lift;  i 
work  which  will  require,  at  least,  as  much  attention  from  the  ChristiiD 
as  from  the  Jewish  parent,  who  was  commanded  on  this  wise^ — ^  Thoa 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  thou  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  wfaoi 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  The  practice  of  the  Jem 
in  this  respect,  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  the 
primitive  Churches,  which  were  composed  of  both  Jewish  and  Geatik 
converts  in  almost  every  place ;  and  from  them  it  is  probable  thai  tiie 
eariy  customs  of  teaching  children  to  commit  portions  of  Scriptaie  to 
memory,  to  repeat  prayers  night  and  morning,-  and  to  approach  tiieir 
parents  for  their  blessing,  might  he  derived.  The  hurt  pleasing  and 
impressive  form,  which  contains  a  recog^nition  of  the  domestic  priest- 
hood, ds  inherent  in  the  head  of  any  fiunily,  has  in  this  country  grows 
of  late  into  disuse,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  also  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  parental  duty  of 
instructing  children,  that  every  means  shoukl  be  used  to  render  wha^is 
taught  influential  upon  the  heart  and  conduct.  It  is,  therefore^  so- 
lemnly imperative  upon  parents  to  be  ^  holy  in  all  manner  of  convaat- 
tion,  and  godliness,"  and  thus  to  enforce  truth  by  example.  It  concern 
them,  as  much  as  ministers,  to  be  anxious  for  the  success  of  their  ku 
hours ;  and  recognizing  the  same  principle,  that  ^  God  giveth  the  in- 
crease," to  be  abundant  in  prayers  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
their  children.  Both  as  a  means  of  grace,  and  in  recognition  of  God's 
covenant  of  mercy  with  them  and  their  seed  after  them^  it  behooves  tbcm 
also  to  bring  their  children  to  baptism  in  their  infancy ;  to  explain  to 
them  the  baptismal  covenant  when  they  are  able  to  understand  it ;  and 
to  habituate  them  from  early  years  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  to  regular  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  God. 

The  GovEBNMEXT  of  children  is  another  great  branch  of  parental 
duty,  in  which  both  the  parents' are  bound  cordially  to  unite.  Like  all 
other  kinds  of  government  appointed  by  God,  the  end  is  the  good  of 
those  subject  to  it ;  and  it  therefore  excludes  all  caprice,  vexation,  and 
tyranny.  In  the  case  of  parents,  it  is  eminently  a  government  of  love, 
and  therefore,  although  it  includes  strictness,  it  necessarily  excludes  se- 
verity. The  mild  and  benevolent  character  of  our  Divine  religion  dis- 
plays itself  here,  as  in  every  other  instance  where  the  heat  of  temper, 
the  possession  of  power,  or  the  ebullitions  of  passion,  might  be  turned 
against  the  weak  and  unprotected.  The  civil  laws  of  those  countries  ia 
whieh'Christianity  was  first  promulgated,  gave  great  power  to  parents  (3) 

(3)  By  tlio  old  Roman  law,  the  fiither  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  at  la 
Us  children. 
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over  their  children,  which,  in  the  unfeeling  spirit  of  paganism,  was 
often  harshly,  and  even  cruelly,  used.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  en* 
ioins, "  And  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  meaning 
plainly,  hy  a  rigorous  severity,  an  overbearing  and  tyrannical  behaviouTy 
tending  to  exasperate  angry  passions  in  them.  So  again,  **  Fathers, 
provoke  not  your  children,  lest  they  be  discouraged,"  discouraged  from 
all  attempts  at  pleasing,  as  regarding  it  an  impossible  task, "  and  be  un- 
fitted to  pass  through  the  world  with  advantage,  when  their  spirits  have 
been  unreasonably  broken  under  an  oppressive  yoke,  in  the  earliest  years 
of  their  life."  {Doddridge  an  Coloss.  iii,  21.)  But  though  the  parental 
government  is  founded  upon  kindness,  and  can  never  be  separated  from 
it,  when  rightly  understood  and  exercised,  it  is  still  government,  and  is 
a  trust  committed  by  God  to  the  parent,  which  mudt  be  faithfully  dis- 
charged. Corporal  correction  is  not  only  allowed,  but  is  made  a  duty 
in  Scripture,  where  other  means  would  be  ineffectual.  Yet  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  certain  principle,  that,  where  the  authority  of  a  parent  is 
exercised  with  constancy  and  discretion,  and  enforced  by  gravity,  kind- 
ness, and  character,  this  will  seldom  be  found  necessary  ;  nor,  when  the 
steady  resolution  of  the  parent  to  inflict  it  when  it  is  demanded  by  the 
case,  is  once  known  to  the  child,  will  it  need  often  to  be  repeated.  Pa- 
rental government  is  also  concerned  in  forming  the  manners  of  children ; 
in  inculcating  civility,  order,  cleanliness,  industry,  and  economy ;  in 
repressing  extravagant  desires  and  gratifications  in  dress  and  amuse- 
ments ;  and  in  habituating  the  will  to  a  ready  submission  to  authority. 
It  must  be  so  supreme,  whatever  the  age  of  children  may  be,  as  to  con 
trol  the  V^hole  order  and  habits  of  the  family,  and  to  exclude  all  licen- 
tiousness, riot,  and  unbecoming  amusements  from  the  house,  lest  the 
curse  of  Eli  should  fall  upon  those  who  imitate  his  example  in  not  re- 
proving evil  with  sufficient  earnestness,  and  not  restraining  it  by  the 
effectual  exercise  of  authority.  , 

Another  duty  of  parents  is  the  comfortable  setllemont  of  their  chil- 
dren in  the  world,  as  far  as  their  ability  extends.  This  includes  the 
discreet  choosing  of  a  calling,  by  which  their  children  may  "  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men;"  taking  especial  carp,  however, 
that  their  moral  safety  shall  be  consulted  in  the  choice, — a  considera- 
tion  which  too  many  disregard,  under  the  influence  of  carelessness,  or 
a  vain  ambition.  The  "laying  up  for  children"  is  also  sanctioned 
both  by  nature,  and  by  our  religion ;  but  this  is  not  so  to  be  under- 
stood as  that  the  comforts  of  a  parent,  according  to  his  rank  in  life, 
should  be  abridged ;  nor  that  it  should  interfere  with  thc^e  charities 
•which  Christianity  has  made  his  personal  duty. 

The  next  of  these  reciprocal  duties,  are  those  of  skkvaxt  and  hastes* 
This  is  a  relation  which  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time.   Equality 
of  condition  is  alike  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  tK<^^Y^^^ 
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ment  of  God.  Some  must  toil,  and  others  direct ;  some  command,  aai 
others  obey ;  nor  is  this  order  contrar}'  to  the  real  interest  of  the  multi^ 
tude,  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  fay  a 
few  afibrds  more  abundant  employment  to  the  many ;  and  in  a  weD 
ordered,  thriving,  and  industrious  state,  except  in  seasons  of  peculiar 
distress,  it  is  evident,  that  the  comforts  of  the  lower  classes  are  greater 
than  could  be  attained  were  the  land  equally  divided  among  them,  asd 
so  lefl  to  their  own  cultivation  that  no  one  should  be  the  servant  of  ta- 
other.  To  preserve  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  impossible ;  and 
could  it  be  done,  no  arts  but  of  the  rudest  kind,  no  manufactureiy  and  no 
commerce,  could  exist.  The  very  first  attempt  to  introduce  these  would 
necessarily  create  the  two  classes  of  workmen  and  employers ;  of  the 
many  who  labour  with  the  hands,  and  the  few  who  labour  with  the  mind, 
in  directing  the  operations ;  and  thus  the  equality  would  be  destroyed. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  through  the  bad  principles  and 
violent  passions  of  man,  the  rdations  of  servant  and  master  have  been 
a  source  of  great  evil  and  misery.  The  more,  therefore,  is  that  reli- 
gion to  be  valued,  which,  since  these  relations  must  exist,  restrains  the 
evil  that  is  incident  to  them,  and  shows  how  they  may  be  made  sources 
of  mutual  benevolence  and  happiness.  Wherever  the  practical  influence 
of  religion  has  not  been  felt,  servants  have  generally  been  more  or  len 
treated  with  contempt,  contumely,  harshness,  and  oppression.  They, 
on  the  contrary,  are,  from  their  natural  corruption,  inclined  to  resent 
authority,  to  indulge  selfishness,  and  to  commit  fraud,  either  by  with- 
holding the  just  quantum  of  labour,  or  by  direct  theft.  From  the  con- 
flict of  these  evils  in  servants  and  in  masters,  too  of\en  result  suspi- 
cion, cunning,  overreaching,  malignant  passions,  contemptuous  and 
irritating  speeches,  the  loss  of  principle  in  the  servant,  and  of  kind 
and  equitable  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  master. 

The  direct  manner  in  which  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  tend 
to  remedy  these  evils,  cannot  but  be  remarked.  Government  in  mas- 
ters, as  well  as  in  fathers,  is  an  appointment  of  God,  though  diflering  in 
circumstances  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  honoured.  <<  Let  as  many 
servants  as  are  under  the  yoke,  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all 
honour  ;'*  a  direction  which  enjoins  both  respectful  thoughts,  and  humi- 
lity and  propriety  of  external  demeanour  toward  them.  Obedience  to 
their  commands  in  all  things  lawful  is  next  enforced ;  which  obedience 
is  to  be  grounded  on  principle  and  conscience ;  on  "singleness  of  heart, 
as  unto  Christ ;"  thus  serving  a  master  with  the  same  sincerity,  the  same 
desire  to  do  the  appointed  work  well^  as  is -^required  of  us  by  Christ. 
This  service  is  also  to  be  cheerful^  and  not  wrung  out  merely  by  a  sepse 
of  duty :  "  Not  with  eye  service,  as  men  pleasers ;"  not  having  respect 
•imply  to  the  approbation  of  the  master,  but  "as  the  servants  of  Christ," 

making  profession  of  his  religion,  "doing  the  will  of  6o4»'*  in  this  branch 
2  ^ 
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of  duty,  **  from  the  hearty*'  with  alacrity  and  good  feeling.  The  dntiea 
of  servants,  stated  in  these  brief  precepts,  might  easily  be  shown  to 
comprehend  every  particular  which  can  be  justly  required  of  persons 
in  this  station ;  and  the  whole  is  enforced  by  a  sanction  which  could 
have  'no  place  but  in  a  revelation  from  God,— ^knowing  that  whatso- 
ever good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free,"  Eplu  vi,  5.  In  other  words,  even  the 
common  duties  of  servants,  when  faithfully,  cheerfully,  and  piously  per- 
formed, are  by  Christianity  made  rewardable  actions :  **  Of  the  Lord 
ye  riiaB  leceive  a  reward." 

The  duties  of  servants  and  masters  are,  however,  strictly  rociprocaL 
Hence  the  apostle  continues  his  injunctions  as  to  the  right  discharge 
of  these  relations,  by  saying,  immediately  afler  he  had  prescribed  the 
conduct  of  servants,  **  And  ye,  masters,  do  tke  tame  things  unto  them ;" 
that  is,  act  toward  them  upon  the  same  equitaUe,  conscientious,  and 
benevolent  principles,  as  you  exact  from  them.  He  then  grounds  his 
rules,  as  to  masters,  upon  the  great  and  influential  principle,  **  Knowing 
that  your  Master  is  in  heaven ;"  that  you  are  under  authority,  and  are 
accountable  to  him  for  your  conduct  to  your  servants.  Thus  masteM 
are  put  under  the  eye  of  God,  who  not  only  maintains  their  authority, 
when  properly  exercised,  by  making  their  servants  accountable  for  any 
contempt  of  it,  and  for  every  other  feilure  of  duty,  but  also  holds  the 
liiastcr  himself  responsible  for  its  just  and  mild  exercise.  A  solemn  and 
religious  aspect  is  thus  at  once  given  to  a  relation,  which  by  many  is 
considered  as  one  merely  of  interest.  When  the  apostle  enjoins  it  on 
manters  to  "  forbear^  threatening,'^  he  inculcates  the  treatment  of  ser- 
vants with  kindness  of  manner,  with  honviity,  and  good  nature ;  and, 
by  consequence  also,  the  cultivation  of  that  benevolent  feeling  toward 
persons  in  this  condition,  which,  in  all  rightly  influenced  minds,  will 
flow  from  the  consideration  of  their  equality  with  themselves  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  their  equal  diare  in  the  benefits  of  redemption  ;-  t&eii 
rdation  to  us  as  brethren  in  Christ,  if  they  are  ^  partakers  of  like  pre- 
cious faith ;"  and  their  title  to  the  common  inheritance  of  heaven, 
where  all  those  temporary  distinctions  on  which  human  vanity  is  so 
apt  to  fasten,  shall  be  done  away.  There  will  also  not  be  wanting  in 
such  minds,  a  consideration  of  the  service  rendered ;  (for  the  benefit  is 
mutual ;)  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  service  faithfully  performed, 
although  it  is  compensated  by  wages  or  hire. 

To  benevolent  sentiment  the  apostle,  however,  adds  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equity :  **  Masters,  give  to  your  servants  that  which  is 
jygi  and  equai^  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven,"  who 
is  the  avenger  of  injustice.  The  terms /ml  and  e^tioZ,  though  terms  of 
near  affinity,  have  a  somewhat  different  signification.  To  give  fiiat 
wiiich  iBJuti  to  a  servant,  is  to  deal  with  him  according  to  ui 
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ment  made ;  but  to  give  him  what  is  equalf  is  to  deal  fairly  and  hoaesd)* 
•  with  him,  and  to  return  what  is  his  due  in  reason  and  conscience,  erdi 
when  there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  strict  law  woultl  not 
oblige  us  to  take  into  the  account.  "  Justice  makes  our  coniraclM  the 
measure  of  our  dealings  with  others,  and  equity  our  comscieueei." 
{Fleetwood's  Relative  Dutiu.)  Equity  here  may  also  have  respect  par. 
ticularly  to  that  important  rule  which  obliges  us  to  do  to  others  vbat 
we  would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  have  them  to  do  to  us.  This 
rule  of  equity  has  a  large  range  in  the  treatment  of  servante.  It  ex- 
cludes all  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government ;  it  teaches  aoiMton  to 
respect  the  strength  and  capacity  of  their  servants ;  it  rcproani  itge 
and  passion,  contumely  and  insult ;  and  it  directs  that  their  labour 
shall  not  be  so  extended  as  not  to  leave  proper  time  for  rest*  for  attend- 
ance on  God's  worship,  and,  at  proper  seasons,  for  recreation. 

The  rdigious  duties  of  masters  arc  also  of  great  importance. 

Under  the  Old  Testament  the  servants  of  a  house  partook  of  thi 
common  benefit  of  the  true  religion,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  the 
^rvaots  of  Abraham,  who  were  all  brought  into  the  covenant  of  cir- 
eamcision ;  and  from  the  early  prohibition  of  idolatrous  practices  in 
fiunilies,  and,  consequently,  the  maintenance  of  the  common  worship  of 
God.  The  same  consecration  of  whole  famiUes  to  God  we  see  in  the 
New  Testament ;  in  the  baptism  of  **  houses,"  and  the  existence  of 
domestic  Churches.  The  practice  of  inculcating  the  true  religion  upon 
servants,  passed  from  the  Jews  to  the  first  Christians,  and  followed 
indeed  from  the  conscientious  employment  of  the  master's  influence  in 
favour  of  piety ;  a  point  to  which  we  shall  again  advert. 

From  all  this  arises  the  dnty  of  instructing  servants  in  the  principles 
of  religion ;  of  teaching  them  to  read,  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
Scriptures  ;  of  having  them  present  at  family  worship ;  and  of  con- 
versing with  them  faithfully  and  affectionately  respecting  their  best 
interests.  In  particular,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  servants  have  by  the 
law  of  God  a  right  to  the  Sabbath,  of  which  no  master  can,  without  sin, 
deprive  them.  They  are  entitled  under  that  law  to  rest  on  that  day ; 
and  that  not  only  for  the  recreation  of  their  strength  and  spirits,  but, 
especially,  to  enable  them  to  attend  public  worship,  and  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  pray  in  private.  Against  this  duty  all  those  offend  who 
employ  servants  in  works  of  gain  ;  and  also  those  who  do  not  so  arrange 
the  affairs  of  their  households,  that  domestic  servants  may  be  as  little 
occupied  as  possible  with  the  affairs  of  the  house,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  religiously  to  use  a  day  which  is  made  as  much  theirs  as 
their  masters',  by  the  express  letter  of  the  law  of  God ;  nor  can  the 
blessing  of  God  be  expected  to  rest  upon  families  where  this  shocking 
indifference  to  the  religious  interests  of  domestics,  and  this  open  dis- 
r<^gmrd  of  the  Divine  command  prevail.  A  Jewish  strictness  in  sohm 
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particulars  is  not  bound  upon  Christians ;  as,  for  example,  the  prohibi- 
tion  against  hghting  fires.  These  were  parts  of  the  municipal,  not  the 
moral  law  of  the  Jews ;  and  they  have  respect  to  a  people  living  in  a 
certain  climate,  and  in  peculiar  circumstances.  But  even  these  pro. 
hibitions  are  of  use  as  teaching  us  self  denial,  and  that  in  all  cases  we 
ought  to  keep  within  the  rules  of  necessity.  Unnecessary  occupations 
are  clearly  forbidden  even  when  they  do  not  come  under  the  description 
of  work  for  gain ;  and  when  they  arc  avoided,  there  will  be  sufficient 
leisure  for  every  part  of  a  family  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest, 
and  at  ft  day  of  undistracted  devotion.  We  may  here  also  advert  to 
that  heftYy  national  offence  which  still  hangs  upon  us,  the  denying  to  the 
great  majority  of  our  bond  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  those  Sabbath 
rights  which  are  secured  to  them  by  the  very  religion  we  profess. 
Neither  as  a  day  of  resU  nor  as  a  day  of  toorshipj  is  this  sacred  day 
granted  to  them ;  and  for  this  our  insolent  and  contemptuous  defiance 
of  God's  holy  law,  we  must  be  held  accountable.  This  is  a  considera- 
tion which  ought  to  induce  that  part  of  the  community  who  retain  any 
fear  of  God.  to  be  unwearied  in  their  applications  to  the  legislature, 
until  this  great  reproach^  this  weight  of  offence  against  religion  and 
humanity,  shall  %e  taken  away  from  us. 

The  employment  of  influence  for  the  religious  benefit  of  servants, 
forms  another  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian  master.  This  appears 
to  be  obligatory  upon  the  general  principle,  that  every  thing  which 
can  be  used  by  us  to  promote  the  will  of  God,  and  to  benefit  others,  is 
<*  a  talent"  committed  to  us,  which  we  are  required  by  our  Lord  to 
^  occupy."  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  this  duty  is  much  neglected 
among  professedly  religious  masters ;  that  even  domestic  servants  are 
suffered  to  live  in  a  state  of  spiritual  dadgar,  without  any  means  being 
regularly  and  affectionately  used  to  bring  them  to  the  practical  know* 
ledge  of  the  truth ;  means  which,  if  used  with  judgment  and  perseve- 
rance, and  enforced  by  the  natural  influence  of  a  superior,  might  prove 
in  many  instances  both  corrective  and  saving.  But  if  this  duty  be  much 
neglected  in  households,  it  is  much  more  disregarded  as  to  that  class  of 
servants  who  are  employed  as  day  l&bourers  by  the  farmer,  as  journey- 
men by  the  master  artisan,  and  as  workmen  by  the  manufacturer. 
More  or  less  the  master  comes  into  immediate  connection  with  this  class 
of  servants ;  and  although  they  are  no^  so  directly  under  his  control 
as  those  of  his  household,  nor  within  reach  of  the  same  instruction,  yet 
is  he  bound  to  discountenance  vice  among  them ;  to  recommend  their 
attendance  on  public  worship ;  to  see  that  their  children  arc  sent  to 
schools ;  to  provide  religious  help  for  them  when  sick ;  to  prefer  sober 
and  religious  men  to  others ;  and  to  pay  them  their  wages  in  due  time 
for  market,  and  so  early  on  the  Saturday,  or  on  the  Friday,  that  their 
families  may  not  be  obstructed  in  their  preparations  for  attending  (he 
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of  Cvod  on  the  LordPs  day  momiiig.  If  fbe  idigioiu  dteiieter 
and  bias  of  the  muter  were  thamfdi  by  his  whole  eeCafaliahiiieat,  nd 
•  due  legBfd  paid  unifoniilj  to  justioe  mud  bencfoleiice  in  the  tmt 
Bent  of  an  in  hie  employy  not  only  would  great  nKml  good  be  the 
naolt,  bat  dnre  would  be  reaeon  to  hope  that  the  relation  between 
flniployen  and  their  woikmen,  which,  in  consequence  of  Ireqaent  dh> 
pntea  respecting  wages  and  conibinaticMM^has  been  rendered  soaptcioin 
and  Teiatioosy  would  asHone  a  character  of  nntual  confidence  tod 
reciprocal  good  wilL 

P<MJTiCAi.  jrsncH  reapects  chiefly  tiie  relation  of  Mmhfeit  fnd  tm- 
rmgUyWi  delicate  branch  of  morals  in  a  religioos  system  intrudueed  irto 
fbm  world  under  such  circumstances  as  Christianity,  and  wluch  ia  iti 
wisdom  it  has  resolved  into  general  principles  of  easy  apfdicatiaBy  ia 
oidinary  circumstances.  With  equal  wisdom'  it  has  left  extraordiBUT 
emergencies  unprovided  fw  by  special  directions ;  thoogh  even  in  end 
cases  the  path  of  duty  is  not  without  light  reflected  npcm  it  from  tiw 
whole  genius  and  spirit  of  the  institution* 

On  the  origin  of  power,  and  other  questions  of  gufenuncBt,  endto 
eontroversies  have  been  hdd,  and  very  diffwent  thecHEien  adopted,  wbicfa, 
so  happily  is  the  world  exchanging  guvermnent  by  force  Ibr  govemmcBt 
by  public  opinion,  have  now  lost  mudi  of  their  interest,  and  require  not, 
d^refore,  a  particular  examination. 

r  On  this  branch  of  morals,  as  on  the  o^ers  we  have  already  coan- 
dered,  the  Scriptures  throw  a  li^t  peculiar  to  themsdves ;  and  the 
theory  of  government  which  they  contain  wiU  be  found  perfectly  accord- 
ant with  the  experience  of  the  present  and  best  age  of  the  worid  as  to 
practical  fi^vemment,  and  eshibits  a  perfect  harmony  with  that  stiH 
more  improved  civil  condition  which  it  roust  ultimately  assume  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and  virtue. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  that  government  itf  an  ordinancp 
of  God.  It  was  manifestly  his  will  that  men  should  live  in  society ;  this 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  very  laws  he  has  given  to  men,  prescribing 
their  relative  duties,  assume  the  permanent  existence  of  social  relatione 
and  therefore  place  them  under  regulation.  From  this  fact  the  Divine 
appointment  of  government  flows  as  a  necessary  consc^quence.  A  societr 
cannot  exist  without  rules  or  laws ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  such 
laws  must  be  upheld  by  enforcement.  Hence  an  executive  power  i*i 
some  form  must  arise,  to  guard,  to  judge,  to  reward,  to  punish.  For  if 
there  were^no  executors  of  laws,  the  laws  would  become  a  dead  letter, 
which  would  be  the  same  thing  as  having  none  at  all ;  and  where  there 
are  no  laws,  there  can  be  no  society.  But  we  are  not  left  to  inference. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  government  was  paternal,  and  the  power 
of  government  was  vested  in  parents  by  the  express  appointment  of  God. 
Among  the  Jews,  rulers,  judges,  kings,  were  also  appointed  bv  God 
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himself;  and  as  for  all  other  nations,  the  New  Testament  expressly 
declares,  that  "the  powers  which  be  are  ordained  of  God." 

The  origin  of  power  Is  not,  therefore,  from  man,  but  from  God.  It 
is  not  left  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  men,  whether  they  will  submit  to  be 
governed  or  not ;  it  is  God's  appointment  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
those  powers  whom  he,  in  his  government  of  the  world,  has  placed  over 
them,  in  all  things  for  which  he  has  instituted  government,  that  is,  that 
it  should  be  **  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well." 
Nor  are  they  at  liberty  "  to  resist  the  power,"  when  employed  in  ac* 
complishing  such  legitimate  ends  of  government ;  nor  to  deny  the  right, 
nor  to  refuse  the  means,  even  when  they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  by 
which  the  supreme  power  may  restrain  evil,  and  enforce  truth,  right- 
eoosness,  and  peace.  Every  supreme  po^^er,  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, is  invested  with  full  and  unalienable  authority  to  goVem  well ; 
and  the  people  of  every  state  are  bound,  by  the  institution  of  God, 
cheerfully  and  thankfully  to  submit  to  be  so  governed. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  such  compact  between  any  parties  as 
diall  originate  the  right  of  government,  or  the  duty  of  being  governed ; 
nor  can  any  compact  annul,  in  the  least,  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
supreme  power  to  govern  efficiently  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  for  which  government  was  divinely  appointed!;*  nor  can  it  place 
EOT  limit  upon  the  duty  of  subjects  to  be  governed*  accordingly. 

i¥e  may  conclude,  therefore,  with  Paley  and  others,  that  what  is 
called  '*  the  social  compact,"  the  theory  of  Locke  and  his  followers  on 
government,  is  a  pure  fiction.  In  point  of  fact,  men  never  did  originate 
government  by  mutual  agreement ;  and  men  are  all  bom  under  some 
government,  and  become  its  subjects,  without  having  any  terms  of  com* 
pact  proposed  to  them,  or  giving  any  consent  to  understood  terms,  or 
being  conscious  at  all  that  their  assent  is  necessary  to  convey  the  right 
to  goVem  them,  or  to  impose  upon  themsell^es  the  obligation  of  subjec- 
tion* The  absurdities  which  Paley  has  pointed  out  as  necessarily  tbV 
lowing  from  the  theory  of  the  social  compact,  appear  to  be  sufiiciently 
well  founded ;  but  the  fatal  objection  is,  that  it  makes  government  a 
m^re  creation  of  man,  whereas  Scripture  makes  it  an  ordinance  of  God  : 
it  supposes  no  obligation  anterior  to  humaii  consent  ;■.  whereas  the  ap- 
pointment of  God  constitutes  the  obligation,  .and  is  wholly  independent 
of  human  choice  and  arrangement. 

The  matter  of  government,  however,  does  not  appear  to  he  left  so 
loose  as  it  is  represented  by  the  author  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Phi* 
Josophy. 

The  ground  of  the  subject's  obligation  which  he  assigns  is  '<  the  will 

of  God  as  collected  from  expediency."  We  prefer  to  assign  the  will  of 

God  as  announced  in  the  public  law  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  which  mani- 

festly  establishes  two  points  as  general  rules :  1.  The  positive  obli^tUm 
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of  men  to  submit  to  government :  2.  Their  obligation  to  jiM  obedieaee, 
in  all  things  lawful,  to  the  governments  under  whicb  they.live,  as  qt- 
pointed  by  God  in  the  order  of  his  providence, — ^  the  powers  that  be," 
the  powers  which  actually  exist,  *' ave  ordained  of  God."  From  theie 
two  principles  it  will  follow,  that  in  the  case  of  any  number  of  meoaad 
women  being  thrown  together  in  some  desert  part  of  the  world,  it  wyoU 
be  their  duty  to  marry,  to  institute  paternal  gov^nment  in  their  fiumKo^ 
and  to  submit  to  a  common  government,  in  obedience  to  the  declared 
will  of  God ;  and  in  the  case  of  persons  born  under  any  establiahcd 
government,  that  they  are  required  to  yidd  submission  to  it  as  an  oidi- 
nance  of  God,  ^  a  power'*  already  appointed,  and  under  which  thqr 
are  placed  in  the  order  of  Divine  providence.  * 

Evident,  however,  as  these  principles  are,  they  can  never  be  pleaded 
in  fevour  of  oppression  and  wrong ;  since  it  is  always  to  be  remembered 
that  the  same  Scriptures  which  establish  these  principles  have  set  a  soA 
ficient  number  of  guards  and  limits  about  them,  and  that  the  rights  aid 
duties  of  sovereign  and  subject  are  reciprocal.  "The  manner  in  which 
they  are  made  to  harmonize  with  public  interest  and  liberty  will  appeir 
after  these  reciprocal  duties  and  rights  are  explained* 

The  duties  of  the  sovereign  power,  whatever  its  form  may  be^  are, 
the  enactment  of  just  and  equal  laws ;  the  impartial  execution  of  tl^iie 
laws  in  mercy ;  the  encouragement  of  religion,  morality,  learning,  and 
industry ;  the  protection  and  sustenance  of  the  poor  and  helple8i;'die 
maintenance  of  domestic  peace,  and,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity will  allow,  of  peace  with  all  nations ;  the  faithful  observance  of 
all  treaties ;  an  incessant  application  to  the  cares  of  government,  with- 
out exacting  more  tribute  from  the  people  than  is  necessary  for  the  real 
wants  of  the  state,  and  the  honourable  maintenance  of  its  officers ;  the 
appointment  of  inferior  magistrates  of  probity  and  fitness,  with  a  diligent 
and  strict  oversight  of  th€%i ;  and  finally,  the  making  provision  for  the 
continued  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures 
which  it  professes  to  receive  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that  with 
such  a  respect  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  shall  leave  all  men  free 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  Him  who  is  <*  higher  than  the  highest" 

All  these  obligations  are  either  plainly  expressed,  or  are  to  be  inferred 
from  such  passages  as  the  following :  **  The  God  of  Israel  said^  the  Rock 
of  Israel  spake  to  me.  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  bej'iwf,  ruling  in 
the  fear  of  God ;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the 
sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds,  as  the  tender  grass  springeth 
out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  af^errain ;"  images  which  join  to  the 
attribute  of  justice  a  constant  and  diffusive  beneficence.  **  Mercy  and 
truth  preserve  the  king."  «  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judg- 
ment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the 

person  of  the  mighty ;  but  in  righteousness  thou  shalt  judg^"    <*  He 
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that  aaith  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  art  righteous,"  that  is,  acquits  the 
guilty  in  judgment,  "  him  shall  the  people  curse,  nations  shall  abhor 
him«"  **  Moreover  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men ; 
such  as  (ear  God ;  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness ;  and  place  such 
over  them,  and  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons."  **  Him  that 
hath  a  high  look  and  a  proud  heart  I  will  not  suffer.  Mine  eyes  shaU 
be  upon  the  fidthful  in  the  Uind,  that  they  may  dwell  with  me ;  he  that 
walketh  in  a  perfect  way,  he  shall  serve  me.  He  that  worketh  deceit 
shall  not  dwell  in  my  house,  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my 
sight."  To  these  and  many  similar  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  added,  as  so  many  intimations  of  the  Dwine  will  as  to  rulers,  those 
patriotic  and  pious  practices  of  such  of  the  judges  and  kings  of  Israel 
as  had  the  express  approbation  of  God ;  for  although  they  may  not 
apply  as  particular  rules  in  all  cases,  they  have  to  all  succeeding  ages 
the  force  of  the  general  principles  which  are  implied  in  them.  'Die 
New  Testament  directions,  although  expressed  generally,  are  equally 
comprehensive ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  they  assert  the 
Divine  ordination  of  <<  the  powers  that  be,"  they  explicitly  mark  out  for 
what  ends  they  were  thus  appointed,  and  allow,  therefore,  of  no  plea  of 
Divine  right  in  rulers  for  any  thing  contrary  to  them.  **  Render  unto 
Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's,"  that  is,  things  which  are  Cesar's  by 
public  law  and  customary  impost.  "  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  workSf  but  to  ihe  evil.  Wilt  thou  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do 
that  which  is  good^  and  thou  shall  have  praise  of  the  same ;  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good*  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  eviZ." 
'*  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake ; 
whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them 
that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  eoU  doerSf  and  for  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well.** 

In  these  passages,  which  state  the  legitimate  ends  of  government, 
and  limit  God's  ordination  of  government  to  them,  the  duties  of  sub- 
jects are  partially  anticipated  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  a  fuller  enu- 
meration. 

Subjection  and  obedience  are  the  first ;  qualified,  however,  as  we  know 
from  the  example  of  the  apostles,  with  exceptions  as  to  what  is  contrary 
to  conscience  and  morality.  In  such  cases  they  obeyed  not,  but  suffered 
rather.  OtherwisMe  the  rule  is,  '<  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers ;"  and  that  not  merely  '*  for  wrath,"  fear  of  punishment,  but  **  for 
conscience'  sake,"  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  right.  *<  For  this  cause 
pay  ye  tribute  also  ;  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending  continually 
upon  this  very  thing.  Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues,  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  feary 
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honour  to  whom  honour."   Soppliee  for  the  n^oeanties  of  govonmnt 

Mi^  therefore  to  he  willingly  and  fidthfuHy  fiiniiahed.    Rakn  an  ib 

to  he  treated  widi  reipefif  and  reoereiiee  •*  *<  Hum  riialt  not  speak  etiirf 

the  ruler  of  thy  people."    They  are  to  be  honoured  both  by  eitovl 

marks  of  reepect,  and  I7  being  maintained  in  dignity ;  their  actioMin 

to  be  judged  of  with  candour  and  charity,  find  when  questioiMd « 

blamedt  this  is  to  be  done  with  moderation,  and  not  with  inrectife  or 

li^Gule,  a  mode  of  <*  quaking  evil  of  dignities,"  which  grossly  oflM 

against  the  Christian  rule.  Thisbranchofour  duties  is  greatly  streogfk* 

ened  by  the  enjoined  duty  of  praying  fi>r  rulera,  a  circumstance  wUdi 

giTes  an  efficacy  to  it  which  no  uninspired  system  can  fumiBh.  ** lo- 

tet,  tiMfefixe,  that  firat  of  all  supplications,  prayers,  intercessioBi^  isd 

giTing  of  thanks  be  made  for  an  men ;  for  kings,  and  for  aO  that  anil 

antfenrity,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  aD  godlisM 

and  honesty;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  o« 

Sanonr."    This  holy  andsahitaiy  practice  is  founded  upon  a  leeogai- 

lion  of  the  ordinance  of  Crod  as  to  government;  it  recognizes,  aH  the 

txistiQg  powers  in  every  place  as  God's  «  ministers ;"  it  supposes  diit 

all  public  afflurs  are  under  Divine  contnd ;  it  reminds  men  of  the  aidu- 

PUS  duties  and  reiqponsibility  of  governors;  it  promotes  a  benevoM, 

giale&l  and  respectful  feeing  toward  them ;    and  it  is  a  powerfid 

giiaid  against  the  factious  and  seditious  spirit.   These  are  so  evideaflir 

lh«  principles  and  tendencies  of  this  sacred  custom,  that  when  prayer 

ha»  biMHi  used,  as  it  sometimes  has,  to  convey  the  feelings  of  a  mafig- 

nantt  foctious,  or  light  spirit,  every  well-disposed  mind  must  have  beea 

fhMck^d  at  so  profane  a  mockery,  and  must  have  felt  that  such  prayen 

«  Rm^  all  that  are  in  authority,"  were  any  thing  but  "  good  and  accept 

iM«  in  the  «ight  of  God  our  Saviour." 

i\auiwt<Hl  as  these  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  rulers,  and  of  their 
M^«l«.  ar«»  with  the  peace,  order,  liberty,  and  wdfare  of  society,  so 
Mm^I  %it*w  they  universally  acted  upon,  nothing  would  remain  to  be  de- 
«^  Rur  th«»  pr\>inoti  m  of  its  peace  and  welfare ;  it  is  alsd  evident  that 
(A  IM«  )M*rt  of  Uie  worid  have  they  been  fully  observed,  and,  indeed,  in 
^y^(  vH*wutri*Hi  they  are,  to  this  day,  grossly  trampled  upon.  A  question 
Ihi^ft  «i^mH^  How  tar  does  it  consist  with  Christian  submission  to  en- 
^\%^4r  t\*  rtMiwHly  the  evils  of  a  government  ? 

i^  thi*  \UtlUndt  and  often  controverted  point  wo  must  proceed  with 
V*mi^^  **^'  ^*'^  *^***^y  respect  to  the  principles  above  drawn  from  the 
VisaJ  va*  ^i^*^^ »  *'*^  ^^«t  the  subject  may  be  less  entangled,  it  may  be 
^y,^  ts^  W*X^  M\  of  our  consideration,  for  the  present,  aD  qnestioiia 
»Mi^  mpfemo  powers,  as  in  the  case  of  a  usurpation,  and 
^1  the  duty  of  suljects,  when  persecuted  by  their 
^MMMit  of  their  religion. 

It  U  e^lolMd  by  God,  it  a{^ieaiB  to  be  left  to  men 
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to  judge  in  what  pork  its  purposes  may,  in  certain  circumstancesy  be 
most  effectually  accomplished.  No  direction  is  given  on  this  subject 
in-  the  Scriptures.  The  patriarchal  or  family  governments  of  the  roost 
ancient  times  were  founded  upoanature ;  but  when  two  or  more  families 
were  joined  under  one  head,  either  for  mutual  defence,  or  for  aggres- 
sion,  the  [government]  was  one  of  choice,  or  it  resulted  from  a  subi^us- 
aon  effected  by  conc^uest.  Here  in  many  cases,  a  compact  might, 
and  in  some  instances  did,  come  in,  though  differing  in  |>rinciple  from 
^  the  social  compact'*  of  theoretical  writers ;  and  this  affords  the  only 
ntionai  way  of  interpreting  that  real  social  compact  which  in  some  de- 
gree or  other  erists  in  all  nations.  In  all  cases  where  the  patriarchal 
goternment  was  to  be  raised  into  a  government  common  to  many  fami- 
lies^ some  considerable  number  of  persons  must  have  determined  its 
form,  and  they  would  have  the  right  to  place  it  upon  such  fundamental 
principles  as  might  seem  best,  provided  that  such  principles  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  duties  made  oUigatory  by  God  upon  every  sovereign 
power,  and  with  the  obligations  of  the  subject  to  be  governed  by  justice 
in  mercy,  and  to  be  controlled  from  injuring  others.  Equally  clear 
would  be  the  right  of  ^e  community,  either  en  nuuMCf  or  by  their  natural 
beads  or  representatives,  to  agree  upon  a  body  of  laws,  which  should 
be  the  standing  and  published  expression  of  the  will  of  the  ^ipreme 
power,  that  so  the  sovereign  i^iU  on  all  main  questions  might  not  be 
•object  to  constant  changes  and  the  caprice  ei  an  individual ;  and  to 
oUige  the  sovereign,  as  the  conditicm  of  his  office,  to  bind  himself  to 
observe  these  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  the  state  by  solemn 
oath,  which  has  been  the  practice  among  many  nations,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Gothic  stock.  It  follows  firom  hence,  that  while  there  is 
an  ordination  of  God  as  to  government,  prior  to  the  estaUisbment  of  all 
governments,  there  is  no  ordination  of  a  particular  man  or  men  to  govern, 
nor  any  investment  of  families  with  hereditary  right.  There  is  no  such 
ordination  in  Scripture,  and  we  know  that  none  takes  place. by  par- 
ticular revelation.  God  <*  setteth  up  one,  and  putteth  down  another,^ 
in  virtue  of  his  dominion  over  all  things ;  but  he  does  this  through 
men  themselves,  as  his  controlled  and  often  unconscious  instruments. 
Hence,  by  St.  Peter,  in  perfect  consistency  with  St.  Paul,  the  existing 
governments  of  the  world  are  called  **  ordinances  of  men."— <'  Submit 
to  every  ordinance  of  tnaHf"  or  to  every  human  creation  or  constitution, 
^  lor  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  to  the  king  as  supreme,"  dec.  Again, 
as  the  wisdom  to  govern  with  absolute  truth  and  justice,  is  not  to  be 
presumed  to  dwell  in  one  man,  however  virtuous,  so,  in  this  state  of 
things,  the  better  to  secure  a  salutary  administration,  there  would  be  a 
xigfat  to  make  provision  for  this  also,  by  councils,  senates,  parlianiients, 
eortee,  or  similar  institutions,  vested  with  suitable  powers,  to  forward, 
but  not  to  obstruct,  the  exercise  of  good  goTemment.  And  accordin^y. 
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we  can  trace  the  rudiments  of  these  inatitations  in  the  eailiesC  stages 
of  most  reguhit  governments.  Th^se  and  similmr  arrangementiy  are 
left  to  humafi  care,  prudence,  and  patriotism ;  and  they  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  sovereign  right  as  laid  down  ia 
Scripture. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  fonhing  of  a  new  state,  that  any  gre&t  difficulty 
in  morals  arises.  It  comes  in  when  either  old  states,  originally  il  coiisti. 
tuted,  become  inadapted  to  tfae*purposes  of  good  government  in  a  aev 
and  altered  condition  of  society,  and  the  supreme  power  refuMs  to  adapt 
itself  to  this  new  state  of  afiairs ;  or  when  in  states  originaDy  we8  eon- 
stituted,  encroachments  upon  the  puUic  liberties  tkke  place,  and  great 
misrule  or  neglect  is  chargeable  upon  the  executive.  The  question  ia 
such  cases  is,  whether  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  supreme  power  is 
consistent  with  the  subjects'  duty  1 

To  answer  this,  resistance  must  be  divided  into  two  kinds^ — Ik  retut- 
imce  of  opimon,  and  t?ie  resistance  of  farce. 

As  to  the  first,  the  lawfulness,  nay,  even  the  duty  of  it  must  often  be 

allowed ;  but  under  certain  qualifying  circumstances.    As,  1.  Hiatthis 

resistance  of  opposing  and  inculpating  opinion  is  not  directed  agaiut 

government,  as  such,  however  strict,  provided  it  be  just  and  impartial. 

d.  That  it  is  not  personal  against  the  supreme  magistrate  himselC  or  his 

delegated  authorities,  but  relates  to  public  acts  only.  3.  That  it  springs 

not  from  mere  theoretical  preferenoe  of  some  new  form  of  govemmeDt 

to  that  actually  existing,  so  that  it  has  in  it  nothing  practical.   4.  That 

it  proceeds  not  from  a  hasty,  prejudiced,  or  malignant  interpretation  of 

the  character,  designs,  and  acts  of  a  government.     5.  That  it  is  not 

factious ;  that  is,  not  the  result  of  attachment  to  parties,  and  of  jSBal  to 

effect  mere  party  objects,  instead  of  the  general  good.  6.  That  it  does 

not  respect  the  interests  of  a  few  only,  or  of  a  part  of  the  community, 

or  the  mere  local  interests  of  some  places  in  opposition  to  the  just  inte 

rests  of  other  places.     Under  such  guards  as  these,  the  respectful,  hut 

firm  expression  of  opinion,  by  speech,  writing,  petition,  or  remonstrance, 

is  not  only  lawful,  but  is  often  an  imperative  duty,  a  duty  for  which 

hazards  even  must  be  run  by  those  who  endeavour  to  lead  up  puMic 

opinion  to  place  itself  against  real  encroachments  upon  the  fundamental 

laws  of  a  state,  or  any  serious  maladministration  of  its  affairs.  The  same 

conclusion  may  be  maintained  under  similar  reserves,  when  the  object 

is  to  improve  a  deficient  and  inadequate  state  of  the  supreme  govern* 

ment.     It  is  indeed  especially  requisite  here,  that  the  case  should  be  a 

clear  one ;  that  it  should  be  felt  to  be  so  by  the  great  mass  of  those 

who  with  any  propriety  can  be  called  tJie  public ;  that  it  should  not  be 

urged  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  that  the  discussion  of  i^shoald 

be  temperate ;  that  the  change  should  be  directly  connected  with  an 

obvious  public  good,  not  otherwise  to  be  accomplished.     When  these 
3 
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circumstancet  meet,  theiie  is  manifestly  no  opposition  to  government  as 
an  ordinance  of  G6d ;  no  blamable  resistance  *^  to  the  powers  that  be," 
since  it  is  only  proposed  to  place  them  in  circumstances  the  more  eflfect- 
ually  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office  ;  nothing  contrary,  in  fact,  to  the 
original  compact,  the  object  of  which  was  the  public  benefit,  by  render* 
uig  its  government  as  efficient  to  promote  the  good  of  the  state  as  pos- 
fliUe,  and  which  therefore  necessarily  supposed  a  liability  to  future  modi- 
fications, when  the  fairly  collected  public  sentiment,  through  the  organs 
fay  which  it  usui^y  expresses  itself  as  to  the  public  weal,  required  it. 
The  least  equivocal  time,  however,  for  proposing  any  change  in  what 
might  be  regairded  as  fiindamental  or  constitutional  in  a  form  of  govern- 
ment originally  ill  settled,  would  be  on  the  demise  of  the  sovereign, 
when  the  new  stipulations  might  be  ofiered  to  his  [Successor,  and  very 
lawfiilly  be  imposed  upon  him. 

Resistance  by  force  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The  first  is  that 
inikler  one  which  belongs  to  constitutional  states,  that  is,  to  those  in 
which  the  compact  between  the  supreme  power  and  the  people  has  been 
drawn  out  into  express  articles,  or  is  found  in  well  understood  knd  re- 
ceived principles  and  ancient  customs,  imposing  checks  upon  the  sove- 
reign will,  and  surrounding  with  guards  the  public  liberty.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  controlling  power,  which,  in  this  country,  is  placed  in  a 
parliament,  may  have  in  it  much  of  compulsion  and  force ;  as  when  par- 
liament rejects  measures  proposed  by  the  ministry,  who  are  the  organs 
of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  or  when  it  refuses  the  usual  supplies  for 
the  army  and  navy,  until  grievances  are  redressed.  The  proper  or 
improper  use  of  this  power  depends  on  the  ciroumstances  ;  but  when  not 
employed  factioudy,  nor  under  the  influence  of  private  feelings,  nor  in 
•observience  to  unjustifiable  popular  clamour,  or  to  popular  dema- 
gogues ;  but  advisedly  and  patriotically,  in  order  to  maintain  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  in  it  no  infringement  of  the  laws 
of  Scripture  as  to  the  subjects'  obedience.  A  compact  exists  ;  these 
are  the  established  means  of  cnforoing  it ;  and  to  them  the  sovereign 
has  consented  in  his  coronation  oath. 

The  second  kind  is  resistance  hy  force  of  amu ;  and  this  at  least 
must  be  established  before  its  lawfulness,  in  any  case,  however  extreme, 
can  be  proved,  that  it  is  so  necessary  to  remedy  some  great  public  evil 
that  milder  means  are  totally  inadequate, — a  point  which  can  very  sel- 
dom be  made  out  so  clearly  as  to  satisfy  concientious  men.  One  of 
tiiree  cases  must  be  supposed  :-— either  that  the  nation  enjoys  good  in- 
stitutions which  it  is  enlightened  enough  to  value :— or  that  public  liberty 
and  other  civil  blessings  are  in  gradual  progress ;  but  that  a  part  only  of 
the  people  are  interested  in  maintaining  and  advancing  them,  while  a 
great  body  of  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  corrupt  persons  are  on  the  side  of 
llie  supreme  power,  and  ready  to  lend  themselves  as  instruments  of  its  mia- 
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lule  and  despotism :— or,  thirdly,  thftt  althoii;^  the  mmjoritjof  the  pih. 
lie  are  opposed  to  infringements  on  the  constitutioi^  yet  thesofenigp^ 
in  attempting  t<^change  the  fundamental  principlee.of  hie  oompectyti^ 
ploys  his  mercenary  troops  against  his  sabjects,  or  is  aided  and  abstted 
hy  some  foreign  influence  or  power. 

In  the  first  case  we  have  supposed,  it  does  not  seem  possible  fix  as- 
just  aggressions  to  be  successful.  The  people  are  enli|^taned,  andst 
tached  to  their  institutions ;  and  apron^t  resistance  of  puUie  opiaisB 
to  the  very  first  attempt  of 'the  supreme  power  naa$f.in  that  case^  be 
excited,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  eviL  AMfdtai^ff  we  fad 
no  instance  of  such  a  p<wple  being  bereft  of  their  Iflbsflp^p  their  ndas. 
The  danger  in  that  state  of  society  often  lies  on  the  other  side.  For 
as  there  ia  a  natural  inclination  in  men  in  power  to  extend  their  aolhs- 
rity,  so  in  subjects  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  resist  or  evade  it ;  aad 
when  the  strength  of  public  opinion  is  known  in  any  country,  tiieie  are 

if.  never  wanting  persons,  who,  from  vanity,  fiu^tion,  or  interest,  are  ready 
to  excite  the  passions,  and  to  corrupt  the  fisdings  of  the  populace^  aad 
to  render  them  suspicious  and  unruly  ;  so  that  the  difficulty  which  t 
true  patriotism  will  often  have  to  contend  with,  is^  not  to  nyress  batts 
support  a  just  authority.  Licentiousness  in  the  people  has  often,  by  a 
re-action,  destroyed  liberty,  overthrowing  the  powers  by  which  alone 
it  is  supported. 

The  second  case  supposes  just  opinions  and  feelings  on  the  liucusrity 
of  improving  the  civil  institutions  of  a  country  to  be  in  some  piogrsni; 
that  the  evils  of  bad  government  are  not  only  beginning  to  be  lek,  but 
to  be  extensively  reflected  upon ;  and  that  the  circumstances  of  a  cooa. 

I: .  try  are  such  that  these  considerations  must  force  themselves  upon  the 
.psAlfe  mind,  and  advance  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
beneficial  changes.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  existing  evik  must  be 
gradually  counteracted,  and  ultimately  subdued  by  the  natural  opera- 
tion  of  all  these  circumstances.  But  if  littie  impression  has  been  made 
upon  the  public  mind,  resistance  would  be  hopeless,  and,  even  if  not 
condemned  by  a  higher  principle,  impolitic.  The  elements  of  society 
are  not  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  better  system,  or,  if  formed  into 
it,  cannot  sustain  it,  since  no  form  of  government,  however  good  in 
theory,  is  reducible  to  beneficial  practice,  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  public  intelligence  and  public  virtue.  Even  where  society  is  partial^ 
prepared  for  beneficial  changes,  they  may  be  hurried  on  too  rapidly, 
that  is,  before  sufficient  previous  impression  has  been  made  upon  the 
public  mind  and  character,  and  then  nothing  but  mischief  could  resolt 
from  a  contest  of  force  with  a  bad  government.  The  effect  would  be 
that  the  leaders  of  each  party  would  appeal  to  an  ignorant  and  bad 
^ .  populace,  and  the  issue  on  either  side  would  prove  injurious  to  the  ad- 

'  m*-  vancement  of  civil  improvement.    If  the  despotic  party  should  triunft^ 
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Hbmkf  of  coiiney  all  patriotism  would  be  confounded  with  rebellion,  and 
the  efforts  of  moderate  men  to  benefit  their  country  be  rendered  for  a 
long  time  hopeleaB.  If  the  party  seeking  just  reforms  should  triumj^ 
they  could  only  do  so  by  the  aid  of  those  whose  bad  passions  they  had 
inflamed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  French  revolution ;  and  then  the  result 
would  be  a  violence  which,  it  is  true,  overthrows  one  form  of  tyranny, 
but  sets  up  another  under  which  the  best  men  perish.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  sound  public  opinion  in  France,  independent  of 
all  the  theories  in  &vour  of  republicanism  which  had  been  circulated 
among  a  peopAanrevioualy  unpiepared  for  political  discussions,  was 
sufficient  to  havtt  tfected,  gradually,  the  most  beneficial  changes  in 
its  government ;  and  that  the  violence  which  was  excited  by  bUnd  pas- 
sions threw  back  the  real  liberties  of  that  country  for  many  years* 
The  same  effect  followed  the  parliamentary  war,  excited  in  our  own 
country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The  resistance  of  arms 
was  in  neither  case  to  be  justified,  and  it  led  to  the  worst  crimes. 
The  extreme  cpse  of  necessity  was  not  made  out  in  either  instance ; 
and  the  duty  of  subjects  to  their  sovereigns  was  grossly  violated. 

The  third  case  supposed  appears  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  the 
renunciation  of  allegiance  is  clearly  justifiable ;  because  when  the  con- 
tract of  a  king  with  his  people  is  not  only  violated  obviously,  repeatedly, 
and  in  opposition  to  petition  and  remonstrance^  but  a  mercenary  .sol- 
dieiy  is  employed  against  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect,  and  the 
fear  of  foreign  force  and  compulsion  is  also  suspended  over  them  to 
compd  the  surrender  of  those  rights  which  are  accorded  to  them  both 
by  Uie  laws  of  God,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the 
resistance  of  public  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  that  of  the  constitu^ioBal 
authorities^  is  no  longer  available ;  and  such  a  sovereign  does,  U^iPfltv 
lose  his  rights  by  a  hostile  denial  of  his  duties,  in  opposition  to  his  eon- 
traet  with  his  people.  Such  a  case  arose  in  this  country  at  the  revo- 
lution of  1688 ;  it  was  one  so  clear  and  indubitable,  as  to  carry  with 
it  the  calm  and  deliberate  sense  of  the  vast  majority  of  all  ranks  of 
society ;  and  the  whole  was  stamped  with  the  character  of  a  deliberate 
national  act,  not  that  of  a  faction.  This  resistance  was  doubtless 
justifiable.  It  involved  no  opposition  to  government  as  such,  but  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  ends  of  good  government,  and  the 
preservation  of  Uie  very  principles  of  the  constitution.  Nor  did  it 
imply  any  resistance  to  the  existing  power  in  any  respect  in  which 
it  was  invested  with  any  right,  either  by  the  laws  of  God,  or  those 
of  the  realm.  It  will,  however,  appear  that  here  was  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  which  rendered  the  case  one  which  can  very  rardy 
occur.  It  was  not  the  act  of  a  few  individuals ;  nor  of  mere  theorists 
in  toTwa  of  government ;  nor  was  it  the  result  of  unfounded  jeakxisgr 
or  alarm;  nor  was  it  the  work  of  either  the  populace  on  the  one  hand. 
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or  of  an  aristocratic  faction  on  the  other ;  hat  of  the  people  und«r  their 
natural  guides  and  leaders, — the  nobihty  and  gentry  of  the  land :  nor 
were  any  private  interests  involved,  the  sole  ohject  being  the  poUie 
weal,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws.  When  sach  circumstaooei 
and  principles  meet,  similar  acts  may  be  justified ;  but- in  no  instaice 
of  an  equivocal  character. 

The  'question  of  a  subject's  duty  in  case  of  the  existence  of  rinl 
supreme  powers,  is  generally  a  very  difficult  one,  at  least  for  some  time. 
When  the  question  of  right  which  lies  between  them  divides  a  nation, 
he  who  follows  his  conscientious  opinion  as  to  this  point  is  doobtleaB 
morally  safe,  and  he  ought  to  follow  it  at  the  expense  of  any  idcoofe- 
nience.  But  when  a  power  is  settled  de  facto  in  the  possession  of  the 
government,  although  the  right  of  its  claim  should  remain  questiooaUe 
in  the  minds  of  any,  there  appears  a  limit  beyond  which  no  man  cao 
be  fairly  required  to  withhold  his  full  allegiance.  Where  that  limit 
lies  it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  individual  conscience  most  have  consider, 
able  latitude ;  but  perhaps  the  general  rule  may  be,  that  when  continued 
resistance  would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  He  who  changes  the  ^powers  that  be** 
at  his  sovereign  pleasure,  has  in  his  providence  pennitt^  or  estaUisfaed 
'a  new  order  of  things  to  which  men  are  bound  to  conform. 

Whether  men  are  at  liberty  to  resist  their  lawful  princes  when  per- 
secuted  by  diem  for  conscience'  sake,  is  a  question  which  brings  in 
additional  considerations ;  because  of  that  patience  and  meekness  which 
Christ  has  enjoined  upon  his  followers  when  they  suffer  for  his  religion. 
When  persecution  falls  upon  a  portion  only  of  the  subjects  of  a  couatn', 
it  appears  their  clear  duty  to  submit,  rather  than  to  engage  in  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  the  persecuting  power ;  practices  which  never  can 
consist  with  Christian  moderation  and  truth.  But  when  it  should  M 
upon  a  people  constituting  a  distinct  state,  though  united  politically 
with  some  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Waldenses,  then  the  persecu- 
tion, if  carried  to  the  violation  of  liberty,  life,  and  propertj',  would 
involve  the  violation  of  political  rights  also,  and  so  nullify  the  compact 
which  has  guaranteed  protection  to  all  innocent  subjects.  A  national 
resistance  on  these  grounds  would,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  stand  on 
a  very  different  basis. 

No  questions  of  this  kind  can  come  before  a  Christian  man,  however, 
without  placing  him  under  the  necessity  of  considering  the  obUgation 
of  many  duties  of  a  much  clearer  character  than,  in  idmost  any  case, 
the  duty  of  resistance  to  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  can  be. 
He  is  bound  to  avoid  all  intemperance  and  uncharitableness,  and  he  is 
not,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  become  a  factious  man ;  he  is  forbidden  to 

dulge  malignity,  and  is  restrained  therefore  from  revenge;   he  is 
t  to  be  distrustful  of  his  own  judgment,  and  must  only  admit  that 
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of  the  wise  and  good  to  be  influential  with  him ;  he  must  therefore 
avoid  an  association  with  low  and  violent  men,  the  rabble  of  a  state, 
and  their  designing  leaders ;  he  is  bound  to  submission  to  rulers  in  all 
cases  where  a  tn^perior  dui^  cannot  be  fairly  established ;  and  he  is 
warned  of  the  danger  of  resistance  ^  to  the  power,"  as  bringing  after 

it  Divine  ^  condemnation,"  wherever  the  case  is  not  clear,  and  not 

• 

fully  within  the  principles  of  the  word  of  God.  So  circumstanced, 
the  allegiance  of  a  Christian  people  is  secured  to  all  governors,  and 
to  an  governments,  except  in  very  extreme  cases  which  can  very  sel- 
dom arise  in  the  judgment  of  any  who  respect  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God ;  and  thus  this  branch  of  Christian  morality  is  established 
upon  principles  which  at  once  uphold  the  majesty  of  [government,] 
and  throw  their  shield  over  the  liberties  of  Uie  people;  princifte 
which  in  the  wisdom  of  God  beautiMy  entwine  [j£ieItfy,]/feec2o», 

and  peace. 

2 


PART  FOURTH. 

THE  mSTTTDTIONS  OF  CHRI8TIAN1TT. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  CHKunAX  Chuscb* 

Ths  Church  of  Chrut,  in  its  largest  sense,  consists  of  mil  who  haie 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  thereby  make  a  TioUe 
profession  of  fidth  in  his  Divine  mission,  and  in  all  the  doctrines  tao||^ 
by  him  and  his  inspired  apostles.  In  a  stricter  sense,  it  consisli  of 
those  who  are  vitally  united  to  Christ,  as  the  members  of  the  body  to 
the  head,  and  who,  being  thus  imbued  with  spiritual  life,  walk  no  longer 
*^  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit"  Taken  in  either  view,  it  is  a 
visible  society,  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  Christ,  its  sole  Head  and 
Lord.  Visible  fellowship  with  this  Church  is  the  duty  of  all  who  pro- 
fess faith  in  Christ ;  for  in  this,  in  part,  consists  that  **  confession  of 
Christ  before  men,"  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  the  discourMi 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  obligatory  on  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  to  be  baptized  ;  and  upon  all  thus  baptized  frequently  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  order  to  testify  their  continued  fidth  ii 
that  great  and  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  the  sacrificial  efiusion  of  his  blood,  both  of 
which  suppose  union  with  his  Church.  The  ends  of  this  fellowship  or 
association  are,  to  proclaim  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  Divine 
in  its  origin,  and  necessary  to  salvation ;  to  offer  public  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  to  God  through  Christ,  as  the  sole  Mediator ;  to  hear 
God's  word  explained  and  enforced;  and  to  place  ourselves  under  that 
discipline  which  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  Christ, 
(which  are  the  rules  of  the  society  called  the  Church,)  upon  the  mem- 
bers, not  merely  by  general  exhortation,  but  by  kind  oversight,  and 
personal  injunction  and  admonition  of  its  ministers.  All  these  flow  from 
the  original  obligation  to  avow  our  faith  in  Christ,  and  our  love  to  him. 

The  Church  of  Christ  being  then  a  visible  and  permanent  society, 

bound  to  observe  certain  rites,  and  to  obey  certain  rules,  the  existence 

of  government  in  it  is  necessarily  supposed.     All  religious  rites  suppose 

ORDEH,  all  order  niREcnoN  and  coittrol,  and  these  a  DiRscrrvs  asd 

CONTROLLING  POWER.     Again,  all  laws  are  nugatory  without  enfi>rc6- 

ment,  in  the  present  mixed  and  imperfect  state  of  society ;  and  aD 

enforcement  supposes  an  executive.    If  baptism  be  the  door  of  admis. 

aon  into  the  Church,  some  must  judge  of  the  fitness  of  candidates,  and 
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administraton  of  the  rite  must  be  appointed ;  if  the  Lord's  Supper  moat 
be  partaken  of,  the  times  and  the  mode  are  to  be  determined, <  the  quali- 
fications of  communicants  judged  ot,  and  the  administration  placed  in 
suitable  hands ;  if  worship  must  be  social  and  public,  here  again  there 
must  be  an  appointment  of  times,  an  order,  and  an  administration  ;  if 
the  word  of  God  is  to  be  read  and  preached,  then  readers  and  preach- 
ers are  necessary ;  if  the  continuance  of  any  one  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christians  be  conditional  upon  good  conduct,  so  that  the  purity  and 
credit  of  the  Church  may  be  guarded,  then  the  power  of  enforcing  dis- 
cipline must  be  lodged  somewhere.  Thus  government  flows  neces- 
sarily from  the  very  nature  of  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  since  this  institution  has  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its  government  was  left  unprovided  for ; 
and  if  they  Jiave  in  fact  made  such  a  provision,  it  is  no  more  a  matter 
of  mere  option  with  Christians  whether  they  will  be  subject  to  govern- 
ment in  the  Church,  than  it  is  optional  with  them  to  confess  Christ  by 
becoming  its  members. 

The  tuOHre  of  this  government,  and  the  permm$  to  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted,  are  both  points  which  we  must  briefly  examine  by  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  wholly  jptrlteaZ : — **  'SHy  kingdom,"  says  our 
Lord,  M  is  not  of  this  worid."  The  Church  is  a  society  founded  upoB 
fiuth,  and  united  by  mutual  love,  for  the  personal  edification  of  its  mensp' 
ben  in  holiness,  and  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the  worid.  The  nature 
of  its  government  is  thus  determined ;— it  is  concerned  only  with  spi- 
ritual objects.  It  cannot  employ  force  lo  compel  men  into  its  pale ; ' 
lor  tiie  cmly  door  of  the  Church  is  faith,  to  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
pdilnoii, — a  he  that  heUeoeth  and  is  baptised"  becomes  a  member.  It 
caJmot  inflict  pains  and  penalties  upon  the  disobedient  and  refractory, 
like  <avil  governments ;  for  the  only  punitive  discipline  authorized  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  comprised  in  ^  admonition,"  ^  reproof"  ^  sharp 
rebukes,"  and,  finally,  ^  excision  firom  the  society."  The  last  will  be 
better  understood  if  we  consider  the  special  relations  in  which  true 
Christians  stand  to  each  other,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  thenEu 
Tliey  are  members  of  one  body,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  tenderness 
and  sympathy ;  they  are  the  conjoint  instructors  of  others,  and  are  there- 
fi>re  to  strive  to  be  of  '^  one  judgment ;"  they  are  brethren,  and  they 
are  to  love  one  another  a$  tueh^  that  is,  with  an  affection  more  special 
than  that  general  good  will  which  they  are  commanded  to  bear  to  all 
mankind ;  they  are  therefore  to  seek  the  intimacy  of  friendly  society 
among  themselves,  and,  except  in  the  ordinary  and  courteous  inter' 
eourae  of  life,  they  are  bound  to  keep  themselves  separate  firom  the 
world ;  they  are  enjoined  to  do  good  onto  all  men,  but  **  specially  to 
them  Uiat  are  of  the  household  of  fidth ;"  and  they  are  forbidden  <*  to 
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eat"  at  the  Lord's  table  with  immoral  persons,  that  is,  with  those  wbo) 
although  they  continue  their  Christian  profession,  dishomnir  it  bj  their 
practice.  With  these  relations  of  Christians  to  e^h  other  and  to  tlie 
world,  and  their  correspondent  duties  before  our  minds,  we  may  euBy 
interpret  the  nature  of  that  extreme  discipline  which  is  vested  in  the 
Church.  '*  Persons  who  will  not  hear  the  Church"  are  to  be  held  *at 
heathen  men  and  publicans,"  as  those  who  are  not  members  of  it ;  thit 
is,  they  are  to  be  separated  from  it,  and  regarded  as  of  ^  the  world;* 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  the  above-mentioned  relations  of  Chzistiani  to 
each  other,  and  their  correspondent  duties ;  but  stilly  like  ^  heathen  ma 
and  publicans,"  they  are  to  be  the  objects  of  pity,  and  general  benevo- 
lence. Nor  is  this  extreme  discipline  to  be  hastily  inflicted  befi>re^a 
first  and  second  admonition,"  nor  before  those  who  are  **  spiritual'' 
have  attempted  ^  to  restore  a  brother  overtaken  by  a  fault ;"  and  whea 
the  ^  wicked  person"  is  "  put  away,"  still  the  door  is  to  be  kept  open  ftr 
his  reception  again  upon  repentance.  The  true  excommunication  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  therefore  a  merciful  and  considerate  sepaia* 
tion  of  an  incorrigible  offender  from  the  body  of  Christians,  vridioot 
any  infliction  of  civil  pains  or  penalties.  '*  Now  we  command  yoo, 
brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  your- 
selves from  every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly^  and  not  after  tbe 
tradition  which  ye  have  received  from  us,"  2  Thess.  iii,  6.  «<  Purge  out 
J»  iilierefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,"  1  Cor.  v,  5. 
"  ^  But  now  I  have  written  to  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  thai 
is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a 
railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  with  such  a  one,  no  not  to 
eat,"  1  Cor.  v,  11.  This  then  is  the  moral  discipline  which  is  impera- 
tive upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  its  government  is  criminally  de- 
fective whenever  it  is  not  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disabili- 
ties and  penalties  which  established  Churches  in  different  places  have 
connected  with  these  sentences  of  excommunication,  have  no  counte- 
nance at  all  in  Scripture,  and  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual 
character  and  ends  of  the  Christian  association. 

As  to  the  second  point, — the  persons  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
Church  is  committed,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  composition,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  stated  in  the  New  Testament. 

A  full  enunciation  of  these  offices  we  find  in  Ephesians  iv,  11 :  **  And 
he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets  ;  and  some,  evangelists ; 
and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  fi>r  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Of  these, 
the  office  of  apostle  is  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  confined  to  those 
immediately  commissioned  by  Christ  to  witness  the  fact  of  his  miracles 
^^ftkfff  ^^^  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  to  reveal  the  complete  system 
1^^  ^V|fatian  doctrine  and  duty  ^iconfirming  their  extraordinary  missios 
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E^*  miracles  wrought  by  themselves*  If  by  ^  prophets"  we  are  to  un- 
derstand persons  who  foretold  future  events,  then  the  office  was,  from 
its  very  natare,  extraordinary,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  has  passed  away 
with  the  other  miraculous  endowments  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity* 
Ifp  with  others,  we  understand  that  these  prophets  were  extraordinary 
teachers  raised  up  until  the  Churches  were  settled  under  permanent 
4|ualified  instructors ;  still  the  office  was  temporary.  The  **  evangelists'* 
•re  generally  understood  to  be  assistants  of  the  apostles,  who  acted  under 
tiieir  especial  authority  and  direction.  Of  this  number  were  Timothy 
and  Titus ;  and  as  the  Apostle  Paul  directed  them  to  ordain  bishops  or 
presbyters  in  the  several  Churches,  but  gave  them  no  authority  to  ordain 
successors  to  themselves  in  their  particular  office  as  evangelists,  it  is 
dear  that  the  evangelists  must  also  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
extraordinary  and  temporary  ministers  suited  to  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. Whether  by  ^  pastors  and  teachers"  two  offices  be  meant,  or 
one,  has  been  disputed.  The  change  in  the  mode  of  expression  seems 
to  favour  the  latter  view,  and  so  the  text  is  interpreted  by  St.  Jerome^ 
and  St.  AugustincL ;  but  the  point  is  of  little  consequence.  A  pastor  was 
a  teacher ;  although  every  teacher  might  not  be  a  pastor ;  but  in  many 
cases  be  confined  to  the  office  of  subordinate  instruction,  whether  as  an 
expounder  of  doctrine,  a  catechist,  or  even  a  more  private  instructor  of 
those  who  as  yet  were  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  jGosr 
pel  of  Christ.  The  term  pastor  implies  the  duties  both  of  instTuciiiN|i  -J^ 
and  of  government,  of  feeding  and  of  ruling  the  flock  of  Christ ;  and,  m  '  ^Vr' 
the  presbyters  or  bishops  were  ordained  in  the  several  Churches,  both 
by  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  rules  are  left  by  St.  Paul  as  to  their 
appointment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  are  the  ^  pastors" 
spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  that  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  the  permanent  ministers  of  the  Church ;  and  that  with 
them  both  the  government  of  the  Church' and  the  performance  of  its 
leading  religious  services  were  deposited.  Deacons  had  the  charge 
of  the  gifts  and  ofierings  for  charitable  purposes,  although,  as  appeara 
from  Justin  Martyr,  not  in  every  instance;  for  he  speaks  of  the 
weekly  oblations  as  being  deposited  with  the  chief  minister,  and  dis- 
tributed by  him. 

Whether  bishops  and  presbyters  be  designations  of  the  same  office, 
or  these  appellatives  express  two  distinct  sacred  orders,  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  controverted  by  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  with 
much  warmth ;  and  whoever  would  fully  enter  into  their  arguments 
from  Scripture  and  antiquity,  must  be  referred  to  this  controversy, 
which  is  too  large  to  be  here  more  than  glanced  at.  The  argument 
drawn  by  the  Presbyterians  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  these  terms  in 
the  New  Testament,  to  prove  that  the  same  order  of  ministers  is  ex- 
pressed by  them,  appears  incontrovertible.  When  St.  Panl,  for  instande, 
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sends  for  the  <<  elders,''  or  presbyters,  of  the  Church  of  EpheBns  to  meet 
him  at  Miletus,  he  thus  charges  them,  <*  Take  heed  to  youiBdvaa,  aadto 
all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  yoa  0Mi«een^" 
or  bishops.  That  here  the  elders  or  presbyters  are  called  ^biihopfl," 
camiot  be  denied,  and  the  very  office  assigned  to  them,  to  *^fetd  the 
Church  of  God,"  and  the  injunction,  to  ^  take  heed  to  the  jlcNri,"  shoir 
that  the  office  of  elder  or  presbyter  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^jNutor"  ia 
the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  St.  Fud 
directs  Titus  to  «  ordain  elders  (presbyten)  in  every  city,"  and  then 
adds,  as  a  directory  of  ordination,  ^a  hithop  must  be'  blameless,  he^ 
plainly  marking  the  same  office  by  these  two  convertible  appeflationt. 
^  Bishops  and  deacons"  are  the  only  classes  of  ministers  addressed  io 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  and  if  the  presbyters  were  not  understood 
to  be  included  under  the  term  **  bishops,"  the  omission  of  any  notice  of 
this  order  of  ministers  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  As  the  apoetles,  when 
not  engaged  in  their  own  extraordinary  vocation,  appear  to  have  fiDed 
the  office  of  stated  ministers  in  those  Churches  in  which  they  occanon- 
ally  resided  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  they  sometimes  called  them- 
sdves  presbyters.  <*  The  elder,"  presbyter,  **  unto  the  elect  lady,"  2  John 
i,  1.  **  The  elders  (presbyters)  which  are  among  you,  I  exhort,  who  tm 
also  an  elder,"  (presbyter,)  and  from  what  follows,  the  highest  offices  of 
teaching  and  government  in  the  Church  .are  represented  as  vested  in  the 
presbyters.  ^  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
ooenight  thereof."  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  nsost  conclusiTe 
evidence,  from  the  New  Testament,  that,  afler  the  extraordinary  minis- 
try vested  in  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  as  mention^  by  St. 
Paul,  had  ceased,  the  feeding  and  oversight,  that  is,  the  teaching  and 
government  of  the  Churches,  devolved  upon  an  crrler  of  men  indLscnmi- 
nately  called  "  pastors,"  "  presbyters,"  and  **  bishops,"  the  two  btter 
names  growing  into  most  frequent  use ;  and  with  this  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolical  fathers,  so  far  as  their  writings  are  acknowledged  to  be 
free  from  later  interpolations,  agrees. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  some 
instances  probably  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  themselves,  a  distinction 
arose  between  bishops  and  presbyters ;  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
cause  of  the  Episcopalians  lies  in  this  fact.  Still  this  gives  not  the  least 
sanction  to  the  notion  of  bishops  being  a  superior  order  of  ministers  to 
presbyters,  invested,  in  virtue  of  that  order,  and  by  Divine  right,  with 
powers  of  government  both  over  presbyters  and  people,  and  possessing 
exclusively  the  authority  of  ordaining  to  the  sacred  offices  of  the  Church. 
As  little  too  will  that  ancient  distinction  be  found  to  prove  any  thing 
in  favour  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  which  is  of  still  later  introduction. 
.  Could  it  be  made  clear  that  the  power  of  ordaining  to  the  ministry 

was  given  to  bishops  to  the  exclusion   of  presbyters,  that  would 
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indeed  go  far  to  prove  the  former  a  distinct  and  superior  order  of  mi- 
iiiatera  in  their  original  appointment.  But  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
New  llHitaiient  which  gives  this  power  at  all  to  bishops,  as  thus  dis- 
tingaished  from  presbyters;  while  all  the  examples  of  o^na^nwhidi 
it  exhibits  are  confined  to  apostles,  to  evangelists,  or  to  presbyters,  in 
congmiction  with  them.  St.  Paul,  in  2  Tim.  i,  6,  says,  <<  Wherefore 
I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is 
in  thee,  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands ;"  but  in  1  Tim.  iv,  14,  he  says, 
^Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  fio» 
phecy,  with  the  laying  en  of  the  hands  of  the  preahyiery  ;**  which  two 
pttssages,  referring,  as  they  plainly  do,  to  the  same  event,  the  setting 
apart  of  Timothy  for  the  ministry,  show  that  the  pre^ytery  were  asso- 
rted with  St.  Paul  in  the  office  of  ordination,  and  farther  prove  that 
the  exclusive  as8umpth>n  of  this  power,  as  by  Divine  right,  by  bishops, 
18  an  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  presbyters,  for  which  not  only  can 
no  Scriptural  femthority  be  pleaded,  but  which  is  in  diroot  opposition  to  it. 
The  early  distinction  made  between  bishops  and  presbyters  may  be 
easily  accounted  for,  without  allowing  this  assumed  distinction  of  obdkb. 
In  some  of  the  Churohes  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  'Apostles,  the 
apostles  ordained  several  elders  or  presbyters,  partly  to  supply  the  pre- 
sent need,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  increase  of  believers,  as  it  is 
observed  by  Clemens  in  his  epistle.  Another  reason  would  also  urge 
this : — ^Before  the  building  of  spacious  edifices  for  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  living  in  one  city,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  common,  their 
meetings  for  public  worship  must  necessarily  have  been  held  in  different 
hooses  or  rooms  obtained  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  each  assembly  an 
elder  would  be  requisite  for  the  p^ormance  of  worship.  That  these 
elders  or  presbyters  had  the  power  of  government  in  the  Churohes 
cannot  be  denied,  because  it  is  expressly  assigned  to  them  in  Scripture. 
It  was  inherent  in  their  pastoral  office ;  and  **  the  elders  that  rtde  well,'* 
were  to  be  ^  counted  worthy  of  double  honour.'^  A  number  of  elders, 
tiierefore,  being  ordained  by  the  apostles  to  one  Churoh,  gave  rise  to 
Hie  catus  pretlnfterorumy  in  which  assembly  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
were  Attended  to^  and  measures  taken  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  by 
the  aid  of  the  common  counsel  and  efforts  of  th^  whole.  This  meet- 
11^  of  prediyters  would  naturally  lead  tp  the  appointment,  whether  by 
senicnity  or  by  election,  of  one  to  preside  over  the  proceedings  of  this 
assemUy  for  the  sake  of  order ;  and  to  him  was  given  the  title  of  angei 
of  the  Churoh,  and  hishop  by  way  of  eminence.  The  latter  title  came 
in  time  to  be  exclusively  used  of  the  presiding  elder,  because  of  that 
special  ovenighi  imposed  upon  him  by  his  office,  and  which,  as  Churohes 
werp  raised  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  cities,  would  also 
naturally  be  extended  over  them.     Independently  of  his  fellow  prediy- 

ten,  however,  he  did  nothing. 
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.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement  shows,  that  in  those  particukn  a 
which  they  were  left  free  by  the  Scriptures,  the  primitive  Christiui 
adopted  that  arrangement  for  the  gOTemment  of  the  Chnich  wU€h 
promised  to  render  it  most  efficient  for  the  maintoiiuiee  of  tmth  tad 
piety ;  but  they  did  not  at  this  early  period  set  up  that  unscriptonl 
distinction  of  order  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  which  obtaiaed 
afterward.  Hence  Jerome,  even  in  the  fourth  century,  contends  agaiait 
tiiis  doctrine,  and  says,  that  before  these  were  parties  in  rdigkm, 
Churches  were  governed  commum  eentiUo  predfyterorum ;  but  tint 
afterward  it  became  a  universal  practice,  founded  upon  ezperieneeof 
its  expedienepy  that  one  of  the  presbjrters  should  be  fho»en  tjftkerai 
to  be  the  head,  and  that  the  care  of  the  Church  should  be  committed 
to  him.  He  therefore  exhorts  presbyters  to  remember  that  tbey  tie 
•utject  by  the  custom  of  the  Church  to  him  that  presides  over  then; 
and  reminds  bishops  that  they  are  greater  than  presbyters^  rather  by 
eiuiam  than  by  the  appointmetU  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  the  Church  on^t 
•till  to  be  governed  in  common.  Tlie  testimony  of  antiquity  ibo 
diows,  that,  after  episcopacy  had  very  greatly  advanced  its  daims, 
the  presb]{rters  continued  to  be  associated  with  the  bishop  in  the  mt- 
nagement  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Church. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  dbnstitution  of  the  primitive  Churcbfls, 
by  recollecting  that  they  were  formed  very  much  upon  the  modd  of  tbe 

•  Jewish  synagogues.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  mode  of  public 
worship  in  the  primitive  Church  was  taken  from  the  synagogue  senrioe, 
and  so  also  was  its  arrangement  of  offices.  Each  synagogue  had  its 
rulers,  elders,  or  presbyters,  of  whom  one  was  the  angel  of  the  Church, 
or  minister  of  the  synagogue,  who  superintended  the  puUic  service; 
directed  those  that  read  the  Scriptures,  and  offered  up  the  prayers,  and 
blessed  the  people.  The  president  of  the  council  of  elders  or  mien 
was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  '<  ruler  of  the  synagogue ;''  and  in 
some  places,  as  Acts  xiii,  15,  we  read  of  these  ^'rulers''  in  the  plural 
number ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  one  was  not  elevated  tfi  order  above  tbe 
rest.  The  angel  of  the  Church,  and  the  minister  of  the  synagogue, 
might  be  the  same  as  he  who  was  invested  with  the  office  of  president; 
or  these  offices  might  be  held  by  others  of  the  elders.  Lightfoot,  indeed, 
states  that  the  rulers  in  each  synagogue  were  three,  while  the  preaA)3rten 
or  elders  were  ten.    To  this  council  of  grave  and  wise  men,  the  affiiirs  of 

*  the  synagogue,  both  as  to  worship  and  discipline,  were  conmiitted.    In 

the  synagogue  they  sat  by  themselves  in  a  semicircle,  and  the  people 

before  them,  face  to  face.  This  was  the  precise  form  in  which  the  bisbop 

and  presbyters  used  to  sit  in  the  primitive  Churches.  The  description  of 

the  worship  of  the  synagogue  by  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  that  of  the  primitif  e 

Church  by  early  Christian  writers,  presents  an  obvious  correspondence. 

*«The  elders,"  says  Maimonides,  «*sit  with  their  faces  toward  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  their  backs  to  the  place  where  the  law  is  deposited ;  and  aU 
the  people  sit  rank  before  rank ;  so  the  faces  of  all  the  people  are 
toward  the  sanctuary,  and  toward  the  elders ;  and  w  hen  the  minister  of 
the  sanctuary  standeth  up  to  prayer,  he  standeth  with  his  face  toward 
the  sanctuaiy,  as  do  the  rest  of  the  people."  In  the  same  order  the  first 
Christians  sat  with  their  faces  toward  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  first  tO 
hear  the  Scriptures  read  by  the  proper  reader ;  **  then,"  says  Justin 
Martyr,  ^  the  reader  sitting  down,  the  president  of  the  assembly  stands 
up  and  makes  a  sermon  of  instruction  and  exhortation ;  after  .this 
is  ended,  we  all  stand  up  to  prayers ;  prayers  being  ended,  the  bread, 
wine,  and  water  are  all  brought  forth ;  then  the  president  again  praying 
and  praising  to  his  utmost  ability,  the  people  testify  their  consent  by 
saying,  Amen."  {Apol.  2.)  **  Here  we  have  the  Scriptures  read  by  one 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  synagogue ;  afler  which  follows 
the  word  of  exhortation  by  the  president  of  the  assembly*  who  answers 
to  the  minister  of  the  synagogue ;  after  this,  public  prayers  are  per- 
formed by  the  same  person ;  then  the  solemn  acclamation  of  amen  by  the 
people,  which  was  the  undoubted  practice  of  the  synagogue."  {StilUng' 
fiu£9  Irenicum*)  Ordination  of  presbyters  or  elders  is  also  from  the 
Jews.  Their  priests  were  not  ordained,  but  succeeded  to  their  office 
by  birth  ;  but  the  rulers  and  elders  of  the  synagogue  received  ordination 
by  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.. 

.  Such  was  the  model  which  the  apostles  followed  in  providing  for  the 
future  regulation  of  the  Churches  they  had  raised  up.  lliey  took  it, 
not  from  the  temple  and  its  priesthood ;  for  that  was  typical,  and  was 
^en  passing  away.  .But  they  found  in  the  institution  of  syna- 
gogues  a  plah  admirably  adapted  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Chris- 
tianity, one  to  which  some  of  the  first  converts  in  most  places  were 
accustomed,  and  which  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  new  dispen- 
sation without  danger  of  Judaizing.  It  secured  the  assembUng  of  the 
people  on  the  Sabbath,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of 
sermons,  ai^  the  offering  of  public  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  It  pro- 
vided too  for  the  government  of  the  Church  by  a  council  of  presbyters, 
ordained  solemnly  to  their  office  by  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer ; 
and  it  allowed  of  that  presidency  of  one  presbyter  chosen  by  the  others^ 
which  was  useful  for  order  and  for  unity,  and  by  which  age,  piety,  and 
giflts  might  preserve  their  proper  influence  in  the  Church.  The  advance 
firom  this  state  of  Scriptural  episcopacy  to  episcopacy  under  another 
form  was  the  work  of  a  later  age. 

When  the  Gospel  made  its  way  into  towns  and  villages,  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Christians  in  these  places  naturally  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance and  direction  of  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  cities^  '  Thus 
^koeutes  were  gradually  formed,  comprehending  districts  of  countri^ 

of  different  extent     These  diocesses  were  originally  called  frapouumt 

ft 
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paruhei^  and  the  word  6totiaf<fiCf  dhceUf  was  not  used  in  its  modem 
sense  till  at  least  the  fourth  century;  and  when  we  find  Ignatini 
describing  it  as  the  duty  of  a  bi^iop,  ^  to  speak  to  each  member  of  tbe 
Church  separately,  to  seek  out  all  by  name,  even  the  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  to  advise  every  one  of  the  flock  in  the  afiair  of  marmge,** 
diocesses,  as  one  observes,  must  have  been  very  limited,  or  the  labour 
inconceivably  great. 

^  As  Christianity  increased  and  overspread  all  parts,  and  espeieially 
the  cities  of  the  empire,  it  was  found  necessary  yet  farther  to  eoluge 
the  episcopal  office ;  and  as  there  was  commonly  a  bishop  in  ere^gnd 
cifyf  so  in  the  metropcUi,  (as  the  Romans  called  it,)  the  mother  city  of 
every  proottice,  (wherein  they  had  courts  of  civil  judicature,)  there  wu 
an  ASCHBisHOP  or  a  mktsofolitan,  who  had  ecclesiastical  jurisdidifli 
over  all  the  Churches  within  that  province.  He  was  superior  to  iD 
the  bishops  within  those  limits ;  to  him  it  belonged  to  ordain  or  to  r^ 
the  elections  and  ordinations  of  all  the  bishops  within  his  province,  inso- 
much that  without  his  confirmation  they  were  looked  ujpon  as  nuQaDd 
void.  Once  at  least  every  year  he  was  to  summon  the  bishops  under 
him  to  a  synods  to  inquire  into  and  direct  the  ecclesiastical  aflbirs  witfaio 
that  province ;  to  inspect  the  lives  and  manners,  the  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples of  his  bii^ops ;  to  admonish,  reprove,  and  suspend  them  dut 
were  disorderly  and  irregular ;  if  any  controversies  or  contentioBS  bp- 
pened  between  any  of  them,  he  was  to  have  the  hearing  and  defkrmm^ 
Hon  of  them ;  and  indeed  no  matter  of  moment  was  done  within  tbe 
whole  province,  without  first  consulting  him  in  the  case*  When  tbis 
office  of  metropolitan  first  began,  I  find  not ;  only  this  we  are  sure  of, 
that  the  council  of  iVtce,  settling  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  metro- 
politan bishops,  speaks  of  them  as  a  thing  of  ancient  dotty  ushering  in  the 
canon  with  an  apx^^  ^  Kpareiruj  Let  ancient  customs  still  take  place. 
The  original  of  the  institution  seems  to  have  been  partly  to  coroplj 
with  the  people's  occasions,  who  of^  resorted  to  the  metropoUs  for  des. 
patch  of  their  affairs,  and  so  might  fitly  discharge  their  civil  and  ecde- 
siastical  both  at  once ;  and  partly  because  of  the  great  confluence  of 
people  to  that  city :  that  the  bishop  of  it  might  have  pre-eminence 
above  the  rest,  and  the  honour  of  the  Church  bear  some  proportion  to 
that  of  the  state, 

^*  Afler  this  sprung  up  another  branch  of  the  episcopal  office,  as  much 
superior  to  that  of  metropolitans^  as  theirs  was  to  ordinary  bishops ; 
these  were  called  primates  and  patriabchs,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
many  provinces.  For  the  understanding  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  that  when  Christianity  came  to  be  fiilly  settled  in  the  worid,  thej 
contrived  to  model  the  external  government  of  the  Church,  as  near  as 
might  be,  to  the  civil  government  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  parallel  is 

most  exactly  drawn  by  an  ingenums  person  of  our  own  nation ;  thesoD 
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of  it  is  this : — ^Tlie  whole  empire  of  Rome  was  divided  into  thirteen 
diocessesj  (so  they  called  those  divisions,)  these  contained  about^me  hun» 
dred  and  twenty  pnmnceej  and  every  province  several  ciiiet.  Now, 
as  in  every  city  there  was  a  temporal  magistrate  for  the  executing  of 
justice,  and  keeping  the  peace,  both  for  that  city  and  the  towns  round 
about  it ;  so  was  there  also  a  bisJiap  for  spiritual  order  and  government, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  of  like  extent  and  latitude.  In  every  province 
there  was  a  proconsul  or  president,  whose  seat  was  usually  at  the  metro- 
poUSf  or  chief  city  of  the  province ;  and  hither  all  inferior  cities  came 
(or  judgment  in  matters  of  importance.  And  in  proportion  to  this  there 
was  in  the  same  city  an  arehlnshap  or  metropolitan^  for  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  concernment.  Lastly,  in  every  diocees  the  emperors  had 
their  vicarii  or  lieutentaUSf  who  dwelt  in  the  principal  city  of  the  Jicu 
cecff,  where  all  imperial  edicts  were  published,  and  from  whence  they 
were  sent  abroad  into  the  several  provinces,  and  where  was  the  chief 
tribunal  where  all  causes  not  determinable  elsewhere,  were  decided. 
And,  to  answer  this,  there  was  in  the  same  city  a  primate,  to  whom 
the  last  determination  of  all  appeals  firom  all  the  provinces  in  differences 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  sovereign  care  of  all  the  diocess  for  sundry  points 
of  spiritual  government,  did  belong.  This,  in  short,  is  the  sum  of  the 
account  which  that  learned  man  givesvpf  this  matter.  So  that  the  pa- 
triarchf  as  superior  to  the  metropolitans,  was  to  have  under  his  jurisdic 
tion  not  anyone  single  province,  but  a  whole  diocess,  {in  the  old  Roman 
notion  of  that  word,)  consisting  of  many  provinces.  To  him  belonged 
the  ordination  of  all  the  metropclita$u  that  were  under  him,  as  also  the 
summoning  them  to  councils,  the  correcting  and  reforming  the  misde- 
meanors they  were  guilty  of;  and  from  his  judgment  and  sentence,  in 
things  properly  within  his  cognizance,  there  lay  no  appeal.  To  this  I 
shall  only  add  what  Salmasius  has  ^oted,  that  as  the  diocess  that  was 
governed  by  the  viearius  had  many  promnces  under  it,  so  the  prafectus 
pratorio  had  several  diocesses  under  him :  and  in  proportion  to  this, 
probaBle  it  was,  that  patriarchs  were  first  brought  ip,  who,  if  not  supe- 
rior to  primates  in  jurisdiction  and  power,  were  yet  in  honour,  by  rea- 
son of  the  dignity  of  those  cities  where  their  sees  were  fixed,  as  at 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.*^  {Cavers 
Primitive  Christianity.) 

Thus  diocesan  bishops,  metropolitans,  primates,  patriarchs,  and  finally 
the  pope,  came  in,  which  offices  are  considered  as  corruptions  or  im- 
provements ;  as  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  or  as  instan- 
ces  of  worldly  ambition ;  as  of  Divine  right,  or  firom  Satan  ;  according 
to  the  dififerent  views  of  those  who  have  written  on  such  subjects.  As 
to  them  all  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  pleaded  for 
as  of  Divine  right,  they  have  no  support  from  the  New  Testament ;  and 
if  they  are  placed  upon  the  only  ground  on  which  they  can  be  reason- 
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ably  discussed,  that  of  necessity  and  good  polity,  they  must  be  tried  li^ 
circumstances,  and  their  claims  of  authonty  be  so  defined  that  it  maybe 
known  how  far  they  are  compatible  with  those  principles  with  which 
the  New  Testament  abounds,  although  it  contains  no  formal  plan  of 
Church  government.  The  only  Scriptural  objection  to  episcopacy,  as 
it  is  understood  in  modem  times,  is  its  assumption  of  superiority  of  order, 
of  an  exclusive  right  to  govern  the  pastors  as  well  as  the  flock,  and  to 
ordain  to  the  Christian  ministry.  These  exclusive  powers  are  by  the 
New  Testament  no  where  granted  to  bishops  in  distinction  from  presby- 
ters. The  government  of  pastors  as  well  as  people,  was  at  first  in  the 
assembly  of  presbyters,  who  were  individually  accountable  to  that  ruling 
body,  and  that  whether  they  had  a  president  or  not.  So  also  as  to  ordba- 
tion ;  it  was  a  right  in  each,  although  used  by  several  together,  (or  better 
security ;  and  even  when  the  presence  of  a  bishop  came  to  be  thought 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  ordination,  the  presbyters  were  not  excluded. 

As  for  the  argument  from  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  could  the  fact  be  made  out,  it  would  only  trace  diocesan 
bishops  to  the  bishops  of  parishes ;  those,  to  the  bishops  of  single 
Churches ;  and  bishops  of  a  supposed  superior  order,  to  bishops  who 
never  thought  themselves  more  than  presiding  presbyters,  primi  inter 
pares.  This  therefore  would  only  show  that  an  unscriptural  assumption 
of  distinct  orders  has  been  made,  which  that  succession,  if  established, 
would  refute.  But  the  succession  itself  is  imaginary.  Even  Epipha- 
nius,  a  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  gives  this  account  of  things,  **  that 
the  apostles  were  not  able  to  settle  all  things  at  once.  But  according 
to  the  number  of  believers,  and  the  qualifications  for  the  different  offices 
which  those  whom  they  found  appeared  to  possess,  they  appointed  in 
some  places  only  a  bishop  and  deacons  ;  in  others  presbyters  and  dea. 
cons  ;  in  others  a  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons  :" — a  statement  fatal 
to  the  argument  from  succession.  As  for  the  pretended  catalogues  of 
bishops  of  the  different  Churches  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  exhibited 
by  some  ecclesiastical  writers,  they  are  filled  up  by  forgeries  and  inven- 
tions of  later  times.  Eusebius,  more  honest,  begins  his  catalogue  with 
declaring,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  were  the  disciples  of  the  apos- 
tles that  were  appointed  to  feed  the  Churches  which  they  planted,  ex- 
cepting  only  those  whom  we  read  of  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

Whether  episcopacy  may  not  be  a  matter  of  prudential  regulation,  is 
another  question.  We  think  it  of^en  may  ;  and  that  Churches  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  adopt  this  mode,  provided  they  maintain  St.  Jerome's  dis- 
ttnction,  that  **  bishops  are  greater  than  presbyters  rather  by  custom 
than  by  appointment  of  the  Lord,  and  that  still  the  Church  ought  to  be 
governed  in  common,"  that  is,  by  bishops  and  presbyters  united.  It  was 
on  this  ground  that  Luther  placed  episcopacy, — as  useful,  though  not 
of  Divine  right ;  it  was  by  admitting  this  liberty  in  Churches,  that  Cal. 
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nn  and  otlier  diyines  of  the  Refomied  Churches  aUowed  episcopacy 
and  diocesan  Churches  to  be  lawful,  there  being  nothing  to  forbid  sudi 
an  arrangement  in  Scripture,  when  placed  on  the  principle  of  expedi- 
ency. Some  divines  of  the  English  Church  have  chosen  to  defend  its  epia- 
oopacy  wholly  upon  this  ground,  as  alone  tenable ;  and,  admitting  that 
It  18  safest  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  primitive  practice,  have 
proposed  the  restoration  of  presbyters  as  a  senate  to  the  Inshop,  the  con- 
traction of  diocesses,  the  (facing  of  bishops  in  all  great  towns,  aiid  the 
holding  of  provincial  synods ; — thus  raising  the  presbyters  to  their  ori- 
ginal  rank,  as  the  bishop's  *^  eompretbytert"  as  Cyprian  himself  calk 
tiiein,  both  in  government  and  in  oidhiations. 

As  to  that-kind  of  episcopacy  which  trenches  upon  no  Scriptural  prin- 
ciple, much  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  the  forms  in  which  Chris- 
tian Churches  exist.  When  a  Church  composes  but  (me  congregation, 
tiM  minister  is  unquestionably  a  Scriptural  bishop  ;  but  he  is,  and  can 
be^  only  bishop  of  the  flock,  epttcopus  gregis.  Of  this  kind,  it  appears 
from  the  extract  given  above  from  Epiphanius,  were  some  of  the  primi- 
tive Churches,  existing,  probably,  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  places. 
Where  a  number  of  presbyters  were  ordained  to  one  Church,  these 
would,  in  their  common  assembly,  have  the  oversight  and  government  of 
ench  other  as  weD  as  of  the  people ;  and,  in  this  their  collective  capa. 
dty,  they  would  be  epiicopi  gregis  et  paslorum.  In  this  manner,  epis- 
copacy, as  implying  the  oversight  and  government  both  of  ministers  and 
their  flocks,  exists  in  Presby  teriaii  Churches,  and  in  all  others,  by  what- 
ever name  they  are  called,  where  ministers  are  subject  to  the  discipline 
of  assemblies  of  ministers  who  admit  to  the  ministry  fay  joint  consent, 
and  censure  or  remove  those  who  are  so  appointed.  When  the  ancient 
presbjrteries  elected  a  bishop,  he  might  remain,  as  he  appears  to  h&ve 
done  for  some  time,  the  m«re  president  of  the  assembly  of  presbyters, 
aad  their  organ  of  administration ;  or  be  constituted,  as  afterward,  a  dis- 
tinct governing  power,  ^although  assisted  by  the  advice  of  his  presbyters. 
He  was  then  in  person  an  epi$copu$  gregis  et  pastorumf  and  his  oflicial 
powers  gave  rise  at  length  to  the  unfounded  distinction  of  superior  order* 
Bat  abating  this  false  principle,  even  diocesan  episcopacy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  many  possible  associations  of  Churches  throughout  a  pro- 
mice,  or  a  whole  country,  as  an  arrangement  in  some  circumstances 
of  a  wise  and  salutary  nature.  Nor  do  the  evils  which  arose  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  appear  so  attributaUe  to  this  form  of  government  as 
to  that  too  intimate  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  state,  which  gave 
to  the  former  a  political  character,  and  took  it  from  under  the  salutary 
control  of  puUic  opinion^— an  evil  greatly  increased  by  the  subsequent 
.isstraction  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  coercive  interfereilceB  of  the 
eivil  magistrate. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  very  wefl  questi<med,  ndieUier  any  prae* 
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byters  could  lawfully  surrender  into  the  hands  of  a  fabhop  their  ovn 
rights  of  government  and  ordination  without  that  security  for  their  due 
administration  which  arises  from  theaccountability  of  the  administrator. 
That  these  are  rights  which  it  is  not  imperative  upon  the  individual  pos- 
sessing them  to  exercise  individually,  appears  to  have  the  judgment  of 
the  earliest  antiquity,  because  the  assembly  of  pre8b3rter8,  which  was 
probably  co-existent  with  the  ordination  of  several  presbyters  to  one 
Church  by  the  apostles,  necessarily  placed  the  exercise  of  the  office  of 
each  under  the  direction  and  control  of  all.  When  therefore  a  bishop 
was  chosen  by  the  presbyters,  and  invested  with  the  government,  and 
the  power  of  granting  orders,  so  long  as  the  presbyters  remained  bis 
counsel,  and  nothing  was  done  but  by  their  concurrence,  they  were  stfll 
parties  to  the  mode  in  which  their  own  powers  were  exercised,  and  were 
justifiable  in  placing  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  one^  who  was 
still  dependent  upon  themselves.     In  this  way  they  probably  thoii|^t 
that  their  own  powers  might  be  most  efficiently  and  usefully  exercised. 
Provincial  and  national  synods  or  councils,  exercising  a  proper  superin- 
tendence over  bishops  when  made  even  more  independent  of  their  pres- 
byters than  was  the  case  in  the  best  periods  of  the  primitive  Cfaurdi, 
might  also,  if  meeting  frequently  and  regularly,  and  as  a  part  of  an  eccle- 
siastical system,  afford  the  same  security  for  good  administration,  and 
might  justify  the  surrender  of  the  exercise  of  their  powers  by  the  pres* 
byters.   But  when  that  surrender  was  formerly  made,  or  is  at  any  time' 
made  now  in  the  constitution  of  Churches,  to  bishops,  or  to  th<)se  bear* 
ing  a  similar  office  however  designated,  without  security  and  control, 
either  by  making  that  office  temporary  and  elective,  or  by  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  synods  or  assemblies  of  the  ministers  of  a  large  and  united  body 
of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  supreme  government,  an  office  is  created 
which  has  not  only  no  countenance  in  Scripture,  that  of  a  bishop  inde- 
pendent of  presbyters,  but  one  which  implies  an  unlawful  surrender  of 
those  powers,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  with  which  they  were  invested, 
not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  ;  and  which 
they  could  have  no  authority  to  divest  themselves  of  and  to  transfer,  with- 
out retaining  the  power  of  counselling  and  controlling  the  party  charged 
with  the  administration  of  them.  In  other  words,  presbyters  have  a  right, 
under  proper  regulations,  to  appoint  another  to  administer  for  them,  oi 
to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement  when  they  find  it  already  existing, 
but  they  have  no  power  to  divest  themselves  of  these  rights  and  duties 
absolutely.     If  these  principles  be  sound,  modern  episcopacy,  in  many 
Churches,  is  objectionable  in  other  respects  than  as  it  assumes  an  no- 
scriptural  distinction  of  order. 

The  following  is  a  liberal  concession  on  the  sulject  of  epiicopaey 
from  a  strenuous  defender  of  that  form  of  government  as  it  exists  in  the 
Church  of  England  :— - 
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^  It  is  not  contended  that  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  of  Eng- 
land, are  at  present  precisely  the  same  that  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  were  in  Asia  Minor  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  We  only 
maintain  that  there  have  always  been  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in 
the  Christian  Church,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  with  different 
powers  and  functions,  ;it  is  allowed,  in  different  countries  and  at  dif. 
ferent  periods ;  but  the  general  principles  and  duties  which  have  re« 
spectively  characterized  these  clerical  orders,  have  been  essentially  the 
same  at  all  tiroes,  and  in  all  places;  and  the  variations  which  they 
have  undergone,  have  only  been  such  as  have  ever  belonged  to  all  per* 
sons  in  public  situations,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  which  are 
indeed  inseparable  from  overy  thing  in  which  mankind  are  concerned 
in  this  transitory  and  fluctuating  world. 

**  I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  this  general  view  of  the  ministerial 
office,  and  to  make  these  observations  upon  the  clerical  orders  subsist- 
ing in  this  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  foundation  and 
principles  of  Church  authority,  and  of  showing  that  our  ecclesiastical 
establishment  is  as  nearly  conformable,  as  change  of  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  But,  though  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  proved  episcopacy  to  be  an  apostolical  institution,  yet 
I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament 
which  commands  that  every  Church  should  be  governed  by  bishops. 
No  Church  can  exist  without  some  government ;  but  though  there  must 
be  rules  and  orders  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  offices  of  public 
worship,  though  there  must  be  fixed  regulations  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers,  and  though  a  subordination  among  them  is  expedient 
in  the  highest  degree,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all  these  things  must  be 
precisely  the  same  in  every  Christian  country ;  they  may  vary  with  the 
other  varying  circumstances  of  human  society,  with  the  extent  of  a 
country,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment, and  many  other  peculiarities  which  might  be  specified.  As  it  has 
not  pleased  our  almighty  Father  to  prescribe  any  particular  form  of 
civil  government  for  the  security  of  temporal  comforts  to  his  rational 
creatures,  so  neither  has  he  prescribed  any  particular  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. But  he  has,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  enjoined  obedience  to  all 
governors,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  whatever  may  be  their 
denomination,  as  essential  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian.  Thus 
the  Gospel  only  lays  down  general  principles,  and  leaves  the  application 
of  them  to  men  as  free  agents."  {Bishop  Tondine*s  Elements.) 

Bishop  Tomline,  however,  and  the  high  Episcopalians  of  the  Church 
of  England,  contend  for  an  original  distinction  in  the  office  and  order  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  in  which  notion  they  are  contradicted  by  one 
who  may  be  truly  called  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  England,  Arch- 
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bishop  Cranmer,  who  says,  ^  The  bishops  and  priests  were  at  one  timc^ 
and  were  not  two  things ;  but  both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  religion."  {StiUingfleefs  Jrtfntcum,  p.  892.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  Chuhch  itself^  opinions  as  opposite  or  vaiy. 
ing  as  possible  have  been  held,  down  from  that  of  the  papists,  who 
contend  for  its  visible  unity  throughout  the  wprld  under  a  visible  head, 
to  that  of  the  Independents,  who  consider  the  universal  Church  ai 
composed  of  congregational  Churches,  each  perfect  in  itsdf^  and  a- 
tirely .  independent  of  every  other. 

The  first  opinion  is  manifestly  contradicted  by  the  language  of  the 
apostles,  who,  while  they  teach  that  there  is  but  one  Church,  composed 
of  believers  throughout  the  world,  think  it  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this 
to  speak  of  *<  the  Churches  of  Judea,"  **  of  Achaia,"  **  the  seven  Churchei 
of  Asia,^'  <*  the  Church  at  Ephesus,"  dec.  Among  themselves  the  apostka 
had  no  common  head ;  but  planted  Churches  and  gave  directions  for 
their  government,  in  most  cases  without  any  apparent  correspondence 
with  each  other.  The  popish  doctrine  is  certainly  not  found  in  their 
writings,  and  so  far  were  they  firom  making  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  one  supposed  Church,  by  the  appointment  of  one  visible  and 
exclusive  head,  that  they  provide  for  the  future  government  of  the  re- 
spective Churches  raised  up  by  them,  in  a  totally  different  manner,  that 
is,  by  the  ordination  of  ministers  for  each  Church,  who  are  indifferentlj 
called  bishops,  and  presbyters,  and  pastors.  Tlie  only  unity  of  which 
they  speak  is  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  in  Christ,  the  invisible  Head, 
by  faith  ;  and  the  unity  produced  by  "  fervent  love  toward  each  other." 
Nor  has  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  any 
countenance  from  early  antiquity.  The  best  ecclesiastical  historians 
have  showed,  that,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  second  century, 
"the  Christian  Churches  were  independent  of  each  other.  Each 
Christian  assembly  was  a  little  sfate  governed  by  its  own  laws,  which 
were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved  by  the  society.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  all  the  Churches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one 
large  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  like  confederate  states,  assembled  at 
certain  times  in  order  to  deliberate  about  the  common  interests  of  the 
whole."  (MosheMs  Ecclesiastical  History,  cent.  2,  chap,  ii.)  So  far 
indeed  this  union  of  Churches  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  useful 
arrangement,  although  afterward  it  was  carried  to  an  injurious  ex- 
treme, until  finally  it  gave  birth  to  the  assumptions  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  OS  universal  bishop ;  a  claim,  however,  which  when  most  success- 
ful, was  but  partially  submitted  to,  the  Eastern  Churches  having  always 
maintained  their  independence.  No  very  large  association  of  Churches 
of  any  kind  existed  till  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century,  whidi 
sufficiently  refutes  the  papal  argument  from  antiquity. 

The  independence  of  the  early  Cbristiaa  Churches  does  not,  however, 
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appear  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Churches  which  in  modem  times 
are  called  Independent.  During  the  lives  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
they  were  certainly  subject  to  their  counsel  and  control,  which  proves 
that  the  independency  of  separate  societies  was  not  the  first  form  of  the 
Church.  It  may,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  some  of  the  smaller  and  more 
insulated  Churches  might,  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
retain  this  form  for  some  considerable  time ;  but  the  larger  Churches, 
in  the  chief  cities,  and  those  planted  in  populous  neighbourhoods,  had 
many  presbyters,  apd  as  the  members  multiplied,  they  had  several  sepa- 
rate assemblies  or  congregations,  yet  all  under  the  same  common 
government.  And  when  Churches  were  raised  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities,  the  appointment  of  chorepiscopi,  or  country  bishops,  and  of 
visiting  presbyters,  both  acting  under  the  presbytery  of  the  city,  with  its 
bishop  at  its  head,  is  sufficiently  in  proof,  that  the  ancient  Churches, 
especially  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  of  them,  existed  in  that  form, 
which  in  modem  times  we  should  call  a  religious  connection,  subject  to 
a  common  government.  This  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  increase  of  the  Church,  through  the  zeal  of  the  first 
Christians ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  direction  by  the  apostles,  that 
every  new  society  of  believers  raised  should  be  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent Church,  it  was  doubtless  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  very 
first  discipline  exercised  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  (when  none 
of  the  Churches  were  independent,  but  remained  under  the  government 
of  those  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  them  up,)  to 
place  themselves  under  a  common  inspection,  and  to  unite  the  weak  with 
the  strong,  and  the  newly  converted  with  those  who  were  '*  in  Christ 
before  them."  There  was  also  in  this,  greater  security  afibrded  both 
for  the  continuance  of  wholesome  doctrine,  and  of  godly  discipline. 

The  persons  appointed  to  feed  and  govern  the  Church  of  Christ  being, 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  those  who  are  called  '<  pastors,"  a  word  which 
imports  both  c€tre  and  govemmerUy  two  other  subjects  claim  our  atten- 
tion,— the  share  which  the  body  of  the  people  have  in  their  own  govern- 
ment by  their  pastors,  and  the  objects  toward  which  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, thus  established,  in  the  Church,  is  legitimately  directed. 

As  to  the  first,  some  preliminary  observations  may  be  necessary. 

1.  When  Churches  are  professedly  connected  with,  and  exclusively 
patronized  and  upheld  by,  the  state,  questions  of  ecclesiastical  govem- 
ment  arise,  which  are  of  greater  perplexity  and  difficulty  than  when  they 
are  lefl  upon  their  original  ground,  as  voluntary  and  spiritual  associa* 
tions.  The  state  will  not  exclusively  recognize  ministers  without  main- 
^ning  some  control  over  their  functions ;  and  will  not  lend  its  aid  to 
enforce  the  canons  of  an  established  Church,  without  reserving  to  itself 
some  right  of  appeal,  or  of  interposition.  Hence  a  contest  between  ^e 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  oflen  springs  up,  and  one  at  least  gene- 
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rake  that  office,  or  to  continue  to  exercise  it,  if  by  any  restrictions 
imposed  upon  it,  it  b  prevented  from  carrying  these  laws  into  effect 
iVs  in  the  state,  so  in  the  Church,  government  is  an  ordinance  of  God ; 
and  as  it  Lb  imperative  upon  rulers  in  the  state  to  be  <<  a  terror  to  evil 
doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well,"  so  also  is  it  imperative  upon 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  to  banish  strange  doctrines,  to  uphold  God's 
ordinances,  to  reprove  and  rebuke,  and,  finally,  to  put  away  evD  doers. 
Fhe  spirit  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  is  also  prescribed.  It  is  to  be 
done  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  with  long  suffering ;  but  the  work 
must  be  done  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  pastors  to  Him  who  has 
commissioned  them  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  require 
from  the  people,  that  in  this  office  and  ministry  they  should  not  only 
not  be  obstructed,  but  affectionately  and  zealously  aided,  as  ministering 
in  these  duties,  sometimes  painful,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  With  respect  to  the.  members  of  a  Church,  the  same 
remark  is  applicable  as  to  the  members  of  a  state.  It  is  not  matter  of 
option  with  them  whether  they  will  be  under  government  according  to 
the  laws  of  Christ  or  not,  for  that  is  imperative ;  government  in  both 
cases  being  of  Divine  appointment.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
right  to  full  security,  that  they  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Christ ; 
and  they  have  a  right  too  to  establish  as  many  guards  against  human 
infirmity  and  passion  in  those  who  are  ^  set  over  them,"  as  maybe  pru- 
dently devised,  provided  these  are  not  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
obstructive  to  the  legitimate  Scriptural  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  true 
view  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  in 
its  pastors,  open  to  various  modifications  as  to  form ;  and  that  it  is  to  be 
conducted  with  such  a  concurrence  of  the  people,  as  shall  constitute  a 
sufficient  guard  against  abuse,  and  yet  not  prevent  the  legitimate  and 
efficient  exercise  of  pastoral  duties,  as  these  duties  are  stated  in  the 
Scriptures.  This  original  authority  in  the  pastors,  and  concurrent 
consent  in  the  people,  may  be  thus  applied  to  particular  cases : — 

1.  As  to  the  ordination  of  ministers.  If  we  consult  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  this  office  was  never  conveyed  by  the  people.  The  apostles  were 
ordained  by  our  Lord ;  the  evangelists,  by  the  apostles ;  the  elders  in 
every  Church,  both  by  apostles  and  evangelists.  The  passage  which 
has  been  chiefly  urged  by  those  who  would  originate  the  ministry  from 
the  people,  is  Acts  xiv,  28,  where  the  historian,  speaking  of  St.  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  says,  ^  And  when  they  had  ordained  (;t<<porov//<Tavrrr) 
elders  in  every  Church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended 
them  to  the  Lord."  Here,  because  x^^^poroveiv  originally  signified  to 
choose  by  way  of  suffrage,  some  have  argued  that  these  elders  wore 
appointed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Long,  however,  before  the 
time  of  St.  Luke,  this  word  was  used  (or  simple  designation,  without  any 
roferenoe  to  Section  by  suffirages ;  and  so  it  is  employed  by  St.  Luke 
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Idmedf  in  the  nine  book»  AcU  x,  41,  **WiiDeBm»  foret^ppointed  of 
God,**  where  of  course  the  guffrages  of  men  are  out  of  the  question.  It 
10  also  fatal  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  t^xt,  that  the  act  implied 
in  the  word,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  the  act  of  the  people,  but  that 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Even  the  deacons,  whose  appointment  is 
mentioned  Acts  vi,  although  <<  looked  out"  by  the  disciples  as  men  of 
honest  report,  did  not  enter  upon  their  office  till  solemnly  ^  appointed'' 
thereto  by  the  apostles.  Nothing  is  clearer  in  the  New  Testament, 
than  that  all  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  judged  of  by  those 
who  had  been  placed  in  that  office  themselves,  and  received  their  ap- 
pointment from  them.  Such  too  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Churches  after  the  death  of  both  apostles  and  evangelists.  Presbyters, 
who  during  the  life  of  the  apostles  had  the  power  of  ordination,  (for  they 
laid  their  hands  upon  Timothy,)  continued  to  perform  that  office  in  dis- 
charge of  one  solemn  part  of  their  duty,  to  perpetuate  the  ministry,  and 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Churches.  In  the  times  of  the  apostles^ 
who  were  endued  with  special  gifts,  the  concurrence  of  the  people  was 
not,  perhaps,  always  formally  taken ;  but  the  directions  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  imply  a  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Church, 
beenuse  from  them  only  it  could  be  learned  whether  the  party  fixed  upon 
for  ordination  possessed  those  qualifications  without  which  ordination 
was  prohibited.  When  the  Churches  assumed  a  more  regular  form, 
^  the  people  were  always  present  at  ordinations,  and  ratified  the  action 
with  their  approbation  and  consent.  To  this  end  the  bishop  was  wont 
before  every  ordination  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  havts 
holy  orders  conferred  upon  them,  that  so  the  people,  who  best  knew 
their  lives  and  conversation,  might  interpose  if  they  had  any  thing  mate- 
rial to  object  against  them."  {Caoe*s  Primitioe  Christianity.)  Some- 
times also  they  nominated  them  by  suffrages,  and  thus  proposed  them 
for  ordination.  The  mode  in  which  the  people  shall  be  made  a  concur- 
rent party  is  matter  of  prudential  regulation ;  but  they  had  an  early,  and 
certainly  a  reasonable  right  to  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  their 
ministers,  although  the  power  of  ordination  was  vested  in  ministen 
alone,  to  be  exercised  on  their  responsibility  to  Christ. 

2.  As  to  the  laws  by  which  the  Church  is  to  be  governed.  So  fkr 
as  they  are  manifestly  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  and  not  regulations 
iudged  to  be  subsidiary  thereto,  it  is  plain  that  the  rulers  of  a  Church 
are  bound  to  execute  them,  and  the  people  to  obey  them.  They  cannot 
be  matter  of  compact  on  either  side,  except  as  the  subject  of  a  mutual 
and  solemn  engagement  to  defer  to  them  without  any  modification  or 
a[^>eal  to  any  other  standard. 

Every  Church  declares  in  some  way,  how  it  understands  the  doctrine 

and  the  disciplinary  laws  of  Christ.    This  declaration  as  to  doctrine,  in 

modem  times,  b  made  by  confessions  or  articles  of  faith,  in  which,  if 
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fondamental  error  is  (bund,  the  evil  rests  upon  tiie  head  of  that  Chmdi 
collectively,  and  upon  the  memhers  individually,  everyone  of  whom  is 
bound  to  try  all  doctrines  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  cannot  support  an 
acknowledged  system  of  error  without  guilt.  As  to  discipUne,  the  oibd. 
ner  in  which  a  Church  provides  for  public  worship,  the  puldication  of 
the  Gospel,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  the  instruction  of  the 
igncMrant,  the  succour  of  the  distressed,  the  a^onition  of  the  disordeify, 
and  the  excision  of  offenders,  (which  are  all  points  on  which  the  New 
Testament  has  issued  express  injunctions,)  is  its  declaration  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  interprets  those  injunctions,  which  also  it  does  on  its 
own  collective  responsibility,  and  that  of  its  members.  li^  however,  we 
take  for  illustration  of  the  subject  before  us,  a  Church  at  least  snbsCao- 
tially  ri^ht  in  this  its  interpretation  of  doctrine,  and  of  the  laws  of  Christ 
as  to  general,  and  what  we  may  call,  for  distinction's  sake,  sionil  dis- 
cipline ;  these  are  the  first  principles  upon  which  this  Church  is  fimndei 
It  b  either  an  apostolic  Church,  which  has  retained  primitive  &ith  and 
discipline ;  or  it  has  subsequently  been  collected  into  a  new  communion, 
on  account  of  the  fall  of  other  Churches ;  and  has  placed  itmA£,  acG<H<d- 
ing  to  its  ow^  conviction,  upon  the  basb  of  primitive  doctxine  and  dis- 
cipline as  found  in  the  Scriptures.  On  this  ground  either  the  pastDrs 
and  people  met  and  united  at  first ;  or  the  people,  converted  to  fidth  and 
holiness  by  the  labours  of  one  or  more  pastors,  holding,-  as  diey  bdieve, 
these  Scriptural  views,  placed  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  these 
pastors,  and  thus  formed  themselves  into  a  Church  state,  which  wis 
their  act  of  accession  to  these  principles.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  k 
this  very  act,  they  bind  themselves  to  comply  with  the  original  terms 
of  the  communion  into  which  they  have  entered,  and  that  they  have  as 
to  these  doctrines,  and  as  to  these  disciplinary  laws  of  Christ,  which 
are  to  be  preached  and  enforced,  no  rights  of  control  over  ministeia, 
which  shall  prevent  the  just  exercise  of  their  office  in  these  respects. 
They  have  a  right  to  such  regulations  and  checks  as  shall  secure,  in 
the  best  possible  way,  the  just  and  faithful  exercise  of  that  office,  and 
the  honest  and  impartial  use  of  that  power ;  but  this  is  the  limit  of  their 
right ;  and  every  system  of  suffrages,  or  popular  concurrence,  which, 
under  pretence  of  guarding  against  abuse  of  ministerial  authority,  makes 
its  exercise  absoltaely  and  in  aU  caset  dependent  upon  the  consent  of 
those  over  whom  it  extends,  goes  beyond  that  limit,  and  invades  the 
.right  of  pastoral  government,  which  the  New  Testament  has  established. 
It  brings,  in  a  word,  the  laws  of  Christ  into  debate,  which  yet  the  mem- 
bers profess  to  have  received  as  their  rule ;  and  it  claims  to  put  into 
commission  those  duties  which  pastors  are  charged  by  Christ  personally 
to  exercise.  The  Apostle  Paul,  had  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth 
denied  the  crime,  and  there  had  been  any  doubtfulness  as  to  the  &ct, 

would  unquestionably  have  taken  the  opinion  of  the  elders  of  that  Chureh 
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and  others  upon  that  fact ;  but  when  it  became  a  question  whether  the 
law$  of  Christ's  discipline  should  be  exercised  or  not,  he  did  not  fed 
himself  concluded  by  the  sense  of  the  whole  Corinthian  Church,  which 
was  in  favour  of  the  offender  continuing  in  communion  with  them ;  but 
he  instantly  reproved  them  for  their  laxity,  and  issued  the  sentence  of 
excision,  thereby  showing  that  an  obvious  law  of  Christ  was  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  decision  of  a  majority. 

This  view  indeed  supposes,  that  such  a  society,  like  almost  all  the 
Churches  ever  known,  has  admitted  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  power 
of  admission  into  the  Church,  of  reproof,  of  exhortation,  and  of  excision 
from  it,  sulijoct  to  various  guards  against  abuses,  is  in  the  pastors  of  a 
Church.  Th«:«  are  some  who  have  adopted  a  different  opinion,  sup- 
posing that  the  power  of  adminbtering  the  discipUne  of  Christ  must  be 
conveyed  by  them  to  their  ministers,  and  is  to  be  wholly  contrplled  by 
their  suffrages;  so  that  there  is  in  these  systems,  not  a  provision  of 
counsel  against  possible  errors  in  the  exercise  of  authority ;  not  a  guard 
against  human  infirmity  or  viciousness ;  not  a  reservation  of  right  to 
determine  upon  the  fitness  of  the  cases  to  which  the  laws  of  Christ  are 
applied ;  but  a  claim  of  co-administration  as  to  these  laws  themselves, 
or  rather  an  entire  administration  of  them  through  the  pastor,  as  a 
passive  agent  of  their  will.  Those  who  adopt  these  views  are  bound  to 
diow  that  this  is  the  state  of  things  established  in  the  New  Testament. 
That  it  is  not,  appears  plain  from  the  very  term  '*  pastors,"  which 
imports  both  care  and  government ;  mild  and  affectionate  government 
indeed,  but  still  government.  Hence  the  office  of  shepherd  is  applied 
to  describe  the  government  of  God,  and  the  government  of  kings.  It 
appears  too,  from  other  titles  given,  not  merely  to  apostles,  but  to  the 
presbyters  they  ordained  and  placed  over  the  Churches.  They  are 
called  nyovfuvoij  rulers  ;  tKiaKoiroi^  overseers ;  apoearure^y  those  who  pre- 
side. They  are  commended  for  ^  ruling  well ;"  and  they  are  directed 
**  to  charge,"  "  to  reprove," «» to  rebuke,"  « to  watch,"  "  to  silence,"  « to 
put  away."  The  very  ^  account"  they  must  give  to  God,  in  connection 
with  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  shows  that  their  office  and  responsi- 
bility was  peculiar  and  personal,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
private  member  of  the  Church,  which  it  could  not  be  if  they  were  the 
passive  agents  only  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  will  of 
the  whole.  To  the  double  duty  of  feeding  and  exercising  the  oversight 
of  the  flock,  a  special  reward  is  also  promised  when  the  ^  Chief  Shep- 
herd  shall  appear," — a  title  of  Christ,  which  shows  that  as  the  pastoral 
office  of  feeding  and  ruling  is  exercised  by  Christ  supremely,  so  it  is 
exercised  by  his  ministers  in  both  branches  subordinately.  Finally,  the 
exhortations  to  Christians  to  **  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  themy" 
and  to  **  submit"  to  them,  and  **  to  esteem  them  very  highly  for  their 
works'  sake,"  and  to  **  remember  them ;" — all  show  that  the  ministerial 
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office  is  not  one  of  mere  agency,  under  the  absolote  direction  of  the  tqIh 
of  the  collected  Church. 

8.  With  respect  to  other  diMiplinary  regidationfl,  mppoeed  byuy 
vdiigious  society  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  great  and  Sdriptural  endi  of 
Church  communion,  these  appear  to  be  matters  of  mutual  agreemcBt, 
and  are  capaUe  of  modification  by  the  mutual  consent  of  ministers  aad 
people,  under  their  common  responsibility  to  Christ,  that  they  arsdone 
advisedly,  with  prayer,  with  reference  to  the  edification  of  the  Chmtb, 
and  so  as  not  to  infiringe  upon,  but  to  promote,  the  influence  of  the  doc- 
trines, duties,  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.    The  consent  of  the  people  to  all 
■nch  regulations,  either  tacitly  by  their  adoption  of  them,  or  moreei* 
presdy  through  any  regular  meetings  of  different  officers,  who  rosy  be 
tiDgarded  as  acquainted  with,  and  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole ;  as  also  by  the  approval  of  those  aged,  wise,  and  from  difierait 
causes,  influential  persons,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  societies  and  who 
are  always,  whether  in  office  or  not,  their  natural  guardians,  guides,  and 
xepresentatiyes,  is  necessary  to  confidence  and  harmony,  and  a  proper 
security  fot  good  and  orderiy  government.     It  is  thus  that  those  to 
whom  the  government  or  well  ordering  of  the  Church  is  committed, 
and  those  upon  whom  their  influence  and  Scriptural  authority  exert 
themselves,  appear  to  be  best  brought  into  a  state  of  hannony  and  mo* 
toal  confidence ;  and  that  abundant  security  is  afibrded  against  all  bm- 
mle,  seeing  Uiat  in  a  voluntary  communion,  and  where  perfect  libectj 
exists  for  any  member  to  unite  himself  to  other  Churches,  or  for  any 
number  of  them  to  arrange  themselves  into  a  new  community,  sahject 
however  to  the  moral  cautions  of  the  New  Testament  against  the  schifl- 
matic  spirit,  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  with  whom  the  regula- 
tion of  the  afiairs  of  a  Church  is  lodged,  voluntarily  to  adopt  measures 
which  can  be  generally  felt  to  be  onerous  and  injurious,  nor  is  it  prac- 
ticable to  persevere  in  them.     In  this  method  of  bringing  in  the  con- 
currence of  the  people,  all  assemblages  of  whole  societies,  or  very 
large  portions  of  them,  are  avoided, — a  popular  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, which,  however  it  were  modified  so  as  best  to  accord  with  the 
€teriptural  authority  of  ministers,  could  only  be  toleraUe  in  very  small 
isolated  societies,  and  that  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  simplicity  and 
love.    To  raise  into  legislators  and  censors  all  the  members  of  a  Church, 
the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  inexperienced,  is  to  do  them  great  injury. 
•It  Lb  the  sure  way  to  foster  debates,  contentions,  and  self  confidence,  to 
open  the  door  to  intrigue  and  policy,  to  tempt  forward  and  conceited 
men  to  become  a  kind  of  religious  demagogues,  and  entirely  to  destroy 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  aged,  experienced,  and  gifted  members,  by 
referring  every  decision  to  members  and  sufirages,  and  placing  aD  that 
is  good  and  venerable,  and  influential  among  the  members  tiieuisdyefc 
St  the  feet  of  a  demoetaioy. 
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4*  As  to  the  power  of  admiasion  into  the  Church,  that  is  clearly  with 
ministers,  to  whom  the  office  of  baptism  is  committed,  by  which  the  door 
is  opened  into  the  Church  universal ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  visible 
communion  kept  up  with  the  universal  Church,  except  by  communion 
with  some  particular  Church,  the  admission  into  that  particular  com- 
munion  must  be  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  because  it  b  one  of  the  duties 
of  ^eir  office,  made  such  by  the  Scripture  itself,  to  enjoin  this  mode  of 
coidessing  Christ,  by  assembling  with  his  saints  in  worship^by  submitting 
to  discipline,  and  by  **  showing  forth  his  death"  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
We  have,  however,  already  ^aid,  that  the  members  of  a  Church,  al- 
though they  have  no  right  to*  obstruct  the  just  exercise  of  this  power, 
have  the  right  to  prevent  its  being  unworthily  exercised ;  and  their  con- 
currence with  the  admission,  tacit  or  declared,  according  to  Uieir  usages, 
is  an  arrangement,  supported  by  analogies,  drawn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  from  primitive  antiquity*  'The  expulsion  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers, after  admonition,  devolves  upon  those  to  whom  the  administratidn 
of  the  sacraments,  the  signs  of  communion,  is  entrusted,  and  therefore 
upon  ministers,  for  this  reason,  that  as  **  shepherds"  of  the  flock  under 
the  *^  Chief  Shepherd,"  they  are  charged  to  carry  his  laws  into  effect. 
These  laws,  it  is  neither  with  them  nor  with  the  people  to  modify ;  they 
are  already  declared  by  superior  authority ;  but  the  determination  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  is  matter  of  mutual 
investigation  and  decision,  in  order  to  prevent  an  erring  or  an  improper 
exercise  of  authority.  That  such  investigation,  should  take  place,  not 
before  the  assembled  members  of  a  society,  but  before  proper  and  select 
tribunals,  appears  not  only  an  obviously  proper,  but,  in  many  respects, 
a  nebessary  regulation. 

The  trial  of  unworthy  ministers  remains  to  be  noticed,  which,  where- 
ever  a  number  of  religious  societies  exist  as  one  Church,  having  there- 
fore many  pastors,  is  manifesUy  most  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
posters  themselves,  and  that  not  only  because  the  official  acts  of  censure 
and  exclusion  lie  with  them,  but  for  other  reasons  also.  It  can  scarcely 
happen  that  a  minister  should  be  under  accusation,  except  in  some  very 
particular  cases,  but  that,  from  his  former  influence,  at  least  with  a  part 
of  the  people,  some  faction  would  be  found  to  support  him.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  ardour  of  this  feeling,  the  other  party  would  be  excited  to 
undue  severity  and  bitterness.  To  try  such  a  case  before  a  whole 
society,  there  would  not  only  be  the  same  objection  as  in  the  case  of 
private  members ;  but  the  additional  one,  that  parties  would  be  more  cer- 
tainly formed,  and  be  still  more  violent.  If  he  must  be  arraigned  then 
before  some  special  tribunal,  the  most  fitting  is  that  of  his  brethren,  pro- 
vided that  the  parties  accusing  have  the  rif^t  to  bring  on  such  a  trial 
upon  eihibition  of  probable  evidence,  and  to  proaecute  it  without  ob- 
atnuHiiML.   In  Churches  whqae  ministera  are  thrown  solely  n^^wt  tha 
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public  opinion  of  the  society,  and  exist  as  such  only  by  their  character, 
this  is  ordinarily  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  toleration  of  improper 
conduct ;  while  it  removes  the  trial  from  those  whose  excitement  for  or 
against  the  accused  might  on  either  side  be  unfavourable  to  fidr  and 
equitable  decision,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

The  above  remarks  contain  but  a  sketch  of  those  principles  of  Church 
government  which  appear  to  be  contained  in,  or  to  be  suggested  by,  the 
New  Testament.     They  still  leave  much  liberty  to  Christians  to  adopt 
them  in  detail  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.    The 
offices  to  be  created ;  the  meetings  necessary  for  the  management  of 
the  various  affairs  of  the  Church,  spiritual  and  financial ;  the  aasembliDg 
qf  ministers  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  for  counsel,  and  for  oversight 
of  each  other^  and  of  the  Churches  to  which  they  belong,  are  afl  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  are  left  to  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  and  piety. 
The  extent  to  which  distinct  societies  of  Christians  shaU  associate  in 
one  Church,  under  a  common  government,  appears  also  to  be  a  matter 
of  prudence  and  of  circumstances.     In  the  primitive  Church  we  see 
different  societies  in  a  city  and  its  neighbourhood  under  the  common 
government  of  the  assembly  of  presbyters ;  and  afterward  these  grew 
into  provincial  Churches,  of  greater  or  smaller  extent.    In  noodem  times, 
we  have  similar  associations  in  the  form  of  national  Churches,  EptsooptI 
or  Presbyterian ;  and  of  Churches  existing  without  any  recognition  of 
the  state  at  all,  and  forming  smaller  or  larger  communities,  from  the 
union  of  a  few  societies,  to  the  union  of  societies  throughout  a  whole 
country ;  holding  the  same  doctrines,  practising  the  same  modes  of 
worship,  and  placing  themselves  under  a  common  code  of  laws  and  a 
common  government.     But  whatever  be  the  form  they  take,  they  are 
bound  to  respect,  and  to  model  themselves  by,  the  principles  of  Chnrch 
communion  and  of  Church  discipline  which  are  contained  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  they  will  be  fruitful  in  holiness  and  usefulness,  so  k>ng 
as  they  conform  to  them,  and  so  long  as  those  forms  of  administration 
are  conscientiously  preferred  which  appear  best  adapted  to  prserve  and 
to  diffiise  sound  doctrine.  Christian  practice,  spirituality,  and  charity. 
That  discipline  is  defective  and  bad  in  itself,  or  it  is  ill  administered, 
.which  does  not  accomplish  these  ends ;  and  that  is  best  which  best  pro- 
.motes  them. 

The  SIC Ds  to  which  Church  authority  is  legitimately  directed  remain 
to  -be  briefly  considered. 

•The  first  is,  the  preservation  and  the  publication  of  ^  sound  doetrme." 
Against  false  doctrines,  and  the  men  **  of  corrupt  minds"  who  taught 
them,  the  sermons  of  Christ,  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  abound  in 
cautions ;  and  since  St.  Paul  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  as  to  erring  teach- 
ern.  that  their  **  mouths  must  be  stopped,"  this  implies,  that  the  power  of 
dtolaring  what  aoond  doctrine  vny  md  oC  tUmioing  fiJs»  teaolMf%  wa^ 
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confided  by  the  apostles  to  the  future  Church.     By  systematic  writers 
this  has  been  called  potesUu  doyfiaruai ;  which,  abused  by  the  ambition 
of  man  forms  no  small  part  of  that  antichristian  usurpation  which  cha- 
racterizes the  Church  of  Rome«     Extravagant  as  are  her  claims,  so  that 
she  brings  in  her  traditions  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings, and  denies  to  men  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  of  trying  her 
dogmas  by  the  test  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  there  is  a  sober  sense  in 
which  this  power  may  be  taken.     The  great  Protestant  principle,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  doctrine ;  that  the  doctrines 
of  every  Church  must  be  proved  out  of  them ;  and  that  to  this  standard 
every  individual  member  has  the  right  of  bringing  them,  in  order  to  the 
confirmation  of  hb  own  faith,  must  be  held  inviolate,  if  we  would  not 
see  Divine  authority  displaced  by  human.     Since,  however,  men  may 
come  to  different  conclusions  upon  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  it  has  been 
the  practice  from  primitive  tiroes  to  declare  the  sense  ijk  which  Scrip- 
ture is  understood  by  collective  assemblies  of  minister?,  and  by  the 
Churches  united  with  them,  in  order  to  the  enforcement  of  such  inter- 
pretations upon  Christians   generaUy,  by  the  influence  of  learning, 
piety,  numbers,  and  solemn  deliberation.    The  reference  of  the  question 
respecting  circumcision  by  the  Church  at  Antioch  to  **  the  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem,"  is  the  first  instance  of  this,  though  with  this  pecu- 
liarity, that,  in  this  case,  the  decision  was  given  under  plenary  inspira- 
tion.    While  one  of  the  apostles  lived,  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  him 
in  like  manner  when  any  doctrinal  novelty  sprung  up  in  the  Church* 
After  their  death,  smaller  or  larger  councils,  composed  of  the  public 
teachers  of  the  Churches,  were  resorted  to,  that  they  might  prqnounce 
upon  these  differences  of  opinion,  and  by  their  authority  confirm  the 
faithful,  and  abash  the  propagators  of  error.     Still  later,  four  councils, 
caXied  genera],  from  the  number  of  persons  assembled  in  them  from 
various  parts  of  Christendom,  have  peculiar  eminence.     The  council 
of  Nice,  in  the  fourth  century,  which  condemned  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
formed  that  Scriptural  and  important  formulary  ccdled  the  Nicene  Creed; 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  held  at  the  end  of  the  same  century,  which 
condemned  the  errors  of  Macedonius,  and  asserted  the  Divinity  and  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  CluJe^ 
don,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  which  censured  the  opinions 
of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.     At  Nice  it  was  declared  that  the  Son  is 
truly  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father ;  at  Constantinople, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  also  truly  God ;  at  Ephesus,  that  the  Divine 
nature  was  truly  united  to  the  human  in  Christ,  in  tme  person ;  at  Chal- 
cedon,  that  both  natures  remained  distinct^  and  that  the  human  nature 
was  not  lost  or  absorbed  in  the  Divine.    The  decisions  of  these  coonci]% 
both  from  their  antiquity  and  from  the  manifest  conformity  of  their  deei- 

sons  on  these  points  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  been  received  to  this 
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day  in  what  have  been  caUed  the  orthodox  Churches,  throughout  the 
world.  '  On  general  councils,  the  Romish  Church  has  been  divided  as 
to  the  questions,  whether  infallibility  resides  in  them,  or  in  the  pope,  or 
in  the  pope  when  at  their  head.     Protestants  cut  this  matter  short  by 
acknowledging  that  they  have  erred,  and  may  err,  being  composed  of 
faDible  men,  and  that  they  have  no  authority  but  as  they  manifestly  agree 
with  the  Scriptures.  To  the  above-mentioned  councils  they  have  in  gene- 
ral always  paid  great  deference,  as  affording  confirmation  of  the  plain 
and  literal  sense  of  Scripture  on  the  points  in  question ;  but  on  no  other 
ground.    ''Things  ordained  by  general  councils  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared  they 
be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture."  {Tvoenty-first  Article  of  ike  Chunk 
of  England.)    The  manner  in  which  the  respective  Churches  of  the 
reformation  declared  their  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  on 
the  leading  points  of  theology,  was  by  confessions  and  articles  of  fiiith, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  ancient  or  primitive  creeds.     With  reference  to 
this  practice,  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the  Church  of  England  declares  in  her 
twentieth  article,  that ''  the  Church  hath  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith  ;**  but  qualifies  the  tenet  by  adding, ''  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for 
the  Church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written;" 
in  which  there  is  a  manifest  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  who  have 
God's  word  in  their  hands,  to  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  try  what  any 
Church  **  ordains,"  as  necessary  to  be  believed.     This  authority  of  a 
Church  in  matters  of  doctrine  appears  then  to  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  which,  although  directly  opposed  to  the  assumptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  are  of  great  importance  : — 1.  To  declare  the  sense 
in  which  it  interprets  the  language  of  Scripture  on  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  revelation ;  for  to  contend,  as  some  have  done, 
that  no  creeds  or  articles  of  faith  are  proper,  but  that  belief  in  the  Scrip- 
tures only  ought  to  be  required,  would  be  to  destroy  all  doctrinal  dis- 
tinctions, since  the  most  perverse  interpreters  of  Scripture  profess  to 
believe  the  words  of  Scripture.     2.  To  require  from  all  its  members, 
with  whom  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  by  all  Protestant  Churches 
left  inviolate,  to  examine  such  declarations  of  faith  professing  to  convey 
the  sense  of  Scripture  with  modesty  and  proper  respect  to  those  grave 
and  learned  assemblies  in  which  all  these  points  have  been  weighed  with 
deliberation ;  receiving  them  as  guides  to  truth,  not  implicitly,  it  is  true, 
but  still  with  docility  and  humility.     "  Great  weight  and  deference  la 
due  to  such  decisions,  and  every  man  that  finds  his  own  thoughts  differ 
from  them  ought  to  examine  the  matter  over  again  with  much  attention 
and  care,  freeing  himself  all  he  can  from  prejudice  and  obstinacy,  with 
a  just  distrust  of  his  own  understanding,  and  an  humble  respect  to  the 
judgment  of  his  superiors.     This  is  due  to  the  consideration  of  peace 

and  union,  and  to  that  authority  which  the  Church  has  to  maintain  it; 
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hit  i(  tfOer  an  poHiUa  metbodi  of  iaquiiy,  a  nan  cannot  master  hit 
ttioiiglit%ormiiiko  them  agree  with  the  public  deciaiop^  his  eoqicience 
ia  not  under  bcmds,  Bince  this  authority  is  not  absolute;  nor  grounded 
upon  a  promise  of  in&Uibility,"  (Burnet.)  3.  To  silence  within  its  own 
pale  the  preaching  of  all  doctrines  contrary  to  the  received  standards. 
On  this  every  Church  has  a  right  to  insist  which  sincerely  believes  that 
contrary  doctrines  to  its  own  are  fundamental  or  dangerous  errors,  and 
which  is  thereby  bound  both. to  keep  its  members  from  their  contamina- 
tion, and  also  to  preserve  them  from  those  distractions  ^nd  controver- 
aies  -to  which  the  preaching  of  diverse  doctrines  by  its  ministers  would 
inevitably  lead.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
contrary  to  Christian  liberty,  since  the  members  of  any  comipunion,  and 
especially  the  ministers,  know  beforehand  the  terms  of  fellowship  with 
the  Churches  whose  confessions  of  faith  are  thus  made  public  ;  and  be* 
.canse  also,  where  conscience  is  unfettered  by  public  law,  they  ai^  nei-  ] 
ther  prevented  from  enjoying  their  own  opinions  in  peace,  nor  from  \ 
ph^iagating  them  in  other  assemblies. 

The  second  end  is,  the  forming  of  such  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  its  ministers,  officers,  and  members,  as  shall  establish  a  common  or- 
der for  worship ;  facilitate  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, spiritual,  economical,  and  financial ;  and  giye  a  right  direction 
to  the  general  conduct  of  the  whole  society.  This  in  technical  language 
IB  called  poteetoB  Jwraicriicf ,  and  consists  in  making  cammsy  or  ndee^  for 
tiiOBe  particular  matters  which  are  not  provided  for  in  detail  by  the 
directions  of  Scripture.  This  power  also,  liktf  the  former,  has  been 
carried  to  a  culpable  excess  in  many  Churches,  so  as  to  fill  them  with 
anperBtition,  and  in  many  respects  to  introduce  an  onerous  system  of 
ofaBehranc^  like  that  of  Judaism,  the  yoke  firom  which  the  Gospel  ha» 
aet  us  firee.  The  sirophcity  of  Christianity  has  thus  been  often  destroy- 
ed, and  the  ^doctrines  of  men''  set  up  *'as  commandments  of  God.** 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  sound  sense  in  which  this  power  in  a  Church 
most  be  admitted^and  a  deference  to  it  bound  upon  the  members.  For, 
when  the  laws  of  Christ  are  both  rightly  understood  and  cordially  ad- 
mitted, the  application  of  thum  to  particular  cases  is  still  necessaiy ; 
many  regulations  also  are  dictated  by  inference  and  by  analogies,  and 
often  appear  to  be  required  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  letter  of  Scripture.  The  obligation  of  public  wor- 
ship, for  instance,  is  plainly  stated ;  but  the  seasons  of  its  observance^ 
its  frequency,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  roust  be  mat- 
ter of  special  regulation,  in  order  that  all  things  may  be  done  **  decently 
and  in  order.''  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  binding ;  but  particular 
mleagoarding  against  such  acts,  as  in  the  judgment  of  a  Church  are  viola- 
trnns  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  are  often  necessary  to  direct  the  judgmoit 
and  couBciences  of  the  body  of  the  people.    Baptism  is  to  be  adminia- 
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tered ;  bat  the  manner  of  this  service  may  be  prescribed  by  a  Chnrd, 
since  the  Scriptures  have  not  ci^etermined  it.  So  also  as  to  the  mode 
and  the  times  of  receiving  t^e  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  same  absence  of 
inspired  directions  regulations  must  be  agreed  upon,  that  there  may  be, 
as  nearly  as  edification  requires,  an  undistracted  uniformity  of  practiee. 
Special  festivals  of  commemoration  and  thanksgivings  may  also  heap, 
pointed,  as  fit  occasions  for  the  inculcation  of  particular  truths,  and  moial 
duties,  and  for  the  special  excitement  of  grateful  afiections.  For  althoogli 
they  are  not  particularly  prescribed  in  Scripture,  they  are  in  manifeil 
accordance  with  its  spirit,  and  are  sanctioned  by  many  of  the  exam^ 
which  it  exhibits.  Days  of  fasting  and  hnmiHation,  for  the  same  ret- 
sons,  may  be  the  subject  of  appointment ;  and  beside  the  regular  adi 
of  public  worship,  private  meetings  of  the  members  for  mutual  prayer 
and  religious  converse  may  also  be  found  necessary.  To  these  may  be 
added,  various  plans  for  the  instruction  of  children,  the  yisitation  and 
relief  of  the  sick,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Gospd  into  neglect^ 
neighbourhoods,  and  its  promotion  in  foreign  lands.  A  conndefaUe 
number  of  oth^r  regulations  touching  order,  contributions,  the  repres- 
ing  of  particular  vices  which  may  mark  the  spirit  of  the  times^  and 
the  practice  of  particular  duties,  will  also  be  found  necessary. 

The  only  legitimate  ends,  however,  of  all  these  directions  and  niki> 
are^  the  edification  of  the  Church ;  the  preservation  of  its  practical 
purity  ;  the  establishment  of  an  influential  order  and  decorum  in  itsse^ 
▼ices ;  and  the  promotion  of  its  usefiilness  to  the  worid.  The  geneial 
principles  by  which  they  are  to  be  controlled,  are  the  jptrtluaZifcy,  jan- 
plicity,  and  practical  cJiaracter  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  invested,  is  derived  from  piety,  wisdom,  and  singienesB 
'of  heart,  in  those  who  originate  them,  and  from  that  docility  and  submis- 
siveness  of  Christians  to  each  other,  which  is  enforced  upon  them  in  the 
New  Testament.  For  although  every  Christian  is  exhorted  to  *^  try  sH 
things."  to  *<  search  the  Scriptures,"  and  to  exercise  his  best  judgment, 
in  matters  which  relate  to  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice,  yet  he  is  to 
do  this  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian ;  not  with  self  willedness,  and  self 
confidence;  not  contemning  the  opinion  and  authority  of  others ; 'not 
factiously  and  censoriously.  This  is  his  duty  even  where  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  are  in  question ;  how  much  more  then  in  things  com- 
paratively indifferent  ought  he  to  practise  the  apostolic  rule :  ^  Likewise, 
ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder  ;  yea,  all  of  you  be  subject 
one  to  another,  and  be  clothed  with  humility." 

The  third  end  of  Church  government  is  the  infliction  and  removal  of 
censurej^  a  power  (potestas  diaKpiTiKrf)  the  abuse  of  which*  and  the  ex- 
travagant lengths  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  have  led  some  wholly  to 
deny  it,  or  to  treat  it  sKghtly ;  but  which  is  nevertheless  deposited  with 
MHfrj  Scriptural  Church.     Even  associations  much  less  solemn  and! 


ijpiiilail  m  dMnr  dmwfllar,  fc>i^  Um  poww  to  ^  itwaf  ^Mir  dmb* 
bofi^  luid  to  reeoive  again,  upon  certain  oonditioMi  tliOM^  who  offend 
•gaiaat  fiktix  ndea;  and  if  the  offen<^  which  caHed  forth  this  ezpoL 
flion  be  of  a  moral  nature,  the  censure  of  a  whole  sociefy,  inflicted 
after  doe  exaniination,  comes  with  much  greater  weight,  and  is  a  mudi 
greater  reproach  and  misfortune  to  the  person  who  falls  under  it,  than 
that  of  a  private  individual*  In  the  case  of  a  Christian  Church,  how^ 
ever,  the  proceeding  connects  itself  with  a  higher  than  human  author- 
ity. The  members  have  separated  from  the  worid,  and  have  placed 
themselves  under  the  laws  of  Christ.  They  stand  in  a  special  relation 
to  bim,  so  long  as^they  are  faithful ;  they  are  objects  of  his  care  and 
love^  as  members  of  his  own  body ;  and  to  them,  as  such,  great  mnd 
mmeroas  promises  are  made.  To  preserve  them  in  this  state  of  fide* 
lity,  to  guard  them  from  errors  of  doctrine  and  viciousness  of  practice^ 
awl  time  to  prevent  their  sepdiation  from  Christ,  the  Church  with  its 
ministry,  its  ordinances,  and  its  discipline  was  established.  He  wbo 
beeomes  onfitithful  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  those  edifying  and 
ooneervatoty  means,  forfeits  the  favour  of  Christ,  even  before  he  is  de* 
serredly  separated  from  the  Church ;  but  when  he  is  separated,  put 
away,  denied  communion  with  the  Church,  he  loses  also  the  benefit  of 
an  tiiose  peculiar  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  of  those  special 
inllnenees  abd  promises'  which  Christ  bestows  upon  the  Church.  He 
is  not  only  thrown  back  upon  common  society  with  shame,  stigma- 
taaad  as  an  *<  evil  worker,"  by  the  solemn  sentence  of  a  religious  tri- 
bnaat ;  hot  becomes,  so  to  speak,  again  a  member  of  that  incorporated 
and  hostile  soctety,  tbb  wosLn,  against  which  the  eiclusive  and  penal 
aentettces  of  the  word  of  God  are  directed.  Where  the  sentence  of 
«icision  by  a  Church  is  erring  or  vicious,  as  it  may  be  in  some  cases, 
it  eannot  aflfoot  an  innocent. individual;  he  would  remain,  notwith- 
standing the  sentence  of  men,  a  member  of  Christ's  invisible  universal 
Chnrch ;  but  when  it  proceeds  upon  a  just  application  of  the  laws  of 
Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ratification  in  heaven,  although 
the  door  is  left  open  to  penitence  and  restoration. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  a  sober  and  serious  Christian,  having  those 
views^  wishes  to  keep  up  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  a 
proper  sense  of  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  Church  censures  when 
rightly  administered,  he  will  feel  disgusted  at  those  assumptions  of 
control  over  the  mercy  and  justice  of  Grod,  which  fallible  men  have  in 
some  Churches  endeavoured  to  estoblish,  and  have  too  of^en  exercised 
fi>r  the  gratification  of  the  worst  passions.  So  because  our  Lord  said 
to  Peter,  » I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'' 
and  ^whatsoever  tho^^shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  thou  shah  loose  on  earth  shall  be  k>osed.in  heaven,'' 
whkh  is  akN>  said  Matt*  zviii,  18,  to  ail  the  aposaes,  •'it  came  to  ba 
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tmderstood  that  the  sentence  of  excommunicatioD,  by  its  own  intrinsic 
aathority,  condemned  to  eternal  punishment ;  that  the  exconmiunicated 
person  could  not  be  delivered  from  this  condemnation,  unless  the  Church 
gave  him  ta>8okition ;  and  that  the  Church  had  the  power  of  abeolving 
him  upon  the  private  confession  of  his  fault,  either  by  prescribing  to 
him  certain  acts  of  penance,  and  works  of  charity,  the  performance  of 
which  was  considered  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sin  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, or  by  applying  to  him  the  merits  of  som6  othe^  person.  And 
as  in  the  progress  of  corruption,  the  whole  power  of  the  Church  was 
supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  pope,  there  flowed  from  him,  at  his  plea- 
sure, indulgences  or  remissions  of  some  parts  of  the  penance,  absolu- 
tions, and  pardons,  the  possession  of  which  was  represented  to  Chris- 
tians  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  the  sale  of  which  formed  a  roost 
gainful  traffic." 

As  to  the  passage  respecting  the  gift  of  the  KKYS-of  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven  to  Peter,  from  which  these  views  afiect  to  be' derived,  it  is  most 
naturally  explained  by  the  very  apposite  and  obviodsly  explanatory  fact, 
that  this  apostle  was  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  in  its 
perfected  form,  both  to  the  Jews  at  the  day  of  pentecost,  and  afterward 
to  the  Gentiles.  Bishop  Horsley  applies  it  only  to  the  latter  of  these 
events,  to  which  indeed  it  may  principally,  but  not  exclusively,  refer. 

^  St.  Peter's  custody  of  the  keys  was  a  temporary,  not  a  perpetual 
authority :  its  object  was  not  individuals,  but  the  whole  human  race. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  is  the  true  Church  of  €rod.  It  is 
now  therefore  the  Christian  Church :  formerly  the  Jewish  Church  was 
that  kingdom.  The  true  Church  is  represented  in  this  text,  as  in  many 
passages  of  Holy  Writ,  under  the  image  of  a  walled  city,  to  be  entered 
only  at  the  gates.  Under  the  Mosaic  economy  iheap  gates  were  shut, 
and  particular  persons  only  could  obtain  admittance, — Israelites  by  birth, 
or  by  legal  incorporation.  The  locks  of  these  gates  were  the  rites  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  obstructed  the  entrance  of  aliens.  But,  after  our 
Lord's  ascension,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  keys  of  the 
city  were  given  to  St.  Peter,  by  that  vision  which  taught  him,  and  au- 
thorized him  to  teach  others,  that  all  distinctions  of  one  nation  from 
another  were  at  an  end.  By  virtue  of  this  special  commission,  the  great 
apostle  applied  the  key,  pushed  back  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and  threw  the 
gates  of  the  city  open  for  the  admission  of  the  whole  Gentile  world, 
in  the  instance  of  Cornelius  and  his  family."  {Harsley*s  Sermom.) 

When  the  same  learned  prelate  would  also  refer  the  binding  and 
loosing  power  mentioned  in  the  above  texts  exclusively  to  Peter,  he 
forgets  that  in  the  passage  above  referred  to.  Matt,  xviii,  18,  it  is  given 
to  all  the  apostles,  <*  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.''  These  expressions  manifestly  refer  to  the  authoritative  de- 
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claration  of  any  thing  to  be  obligatory,  and  its  infraction  to  be  sinful, 
and  therefore  subject  to  punishment,  or  the  contraiy ;  and  the  passage 
receives  sufficient  illustration  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  apostles, 
after  his  resurrection,  when,  after  breathing  upon  them,  he  said,  **  Re- 
eeive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
to  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained,"  John  xx, 
22, 23.  To  qualify  them  for  this  authoritative  declaration  of  what  was 
Migalory  uppn  men,  or  otherwise ;  and  of  the  terms  upon  which  sins 
are  ^  remitted,"  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  ^  retained ;" 
they  previously  received  the  Holy  Ghost, — a  sufficient  proof  that  this 
power  was  connected  with  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  apostles ;  and 
beyond  those  inspired  men  it  could  not  extend,  unless  equally  strong 
miraculous  evidence  of  the  same  degree  of  inspiration  were  afforded  by 
any  others.  The  manner  also  in  which  the  apostles  exercised  this 
power  elucidates  the  subject.  We  have  no  instance  at  all  of  their  for- 
giving the  sins  pf  any  individuals ;  they  merely  proclaimed  the  terms  of 
pardon.  And  we  have  no  instance  of  their  *^  retaining"  the  sins  of  any 
one,  except  by  declaring  them  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  Gospel, 
of  which  they  were  the  preachers.  They  authoritatively  explain  in 
their  writings  the  terms  of  forgiveness  ;  they  state  as  to  duty  what  is 
obligatory,  and  what  is  not  obligatory,  upon  Christians ;  they  pronounce 
anners  of  various  kinds,  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  to  be  tinder  God's 
wrath ;  and  they  declare  certain  apostates  to  be  put  beyond  forgiveness 
by  their  own  act,  not  by  apostolic  excommunication ;  and  thus  they 
bind  and  loose,  remit  sins  and  retain  them.  The  meaning  iX  these  pas- 
sages b  in  this  manner  explained  by  the  practice  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  we  may  also  see  the  reason  why  in  Matthew  xviii,  a  similar 
declaration  stands  connected  with  the  censures  of  a  Church :  <*  More- 
OTer,  if  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may 
be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
Church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a 
heathen  roan  and  as  a  publican ;  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye 
AM  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

That  here  there  may  be  a  reference  to  a  provision  made  among  the 
Jews  tor  settling  questions  of  accusation  and  dispute  by  the  ciders  of 
their  synagogues,  is  probable ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  our  Lord  looked 
Ibrward  to  the  establishment  of  his  own  Church,  which  was  to  displace 
the  synagogue ;  and  that  there  might  be  infallible  rules  to  guide  that 
Church  in  its  judgment  on  moral  cases,  he  turns  to  the  disciples,  to 
whom  the  discourse  is  addressed,  and  says  to  them,  ^  Whatsoever  y«^" 
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not  Ihe  Ckurehf  ^ahaU  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heai 
whatsoever  tx  shall  loose  on  earth. shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.** 
disciples  then.present  the  subsequent  history  leads  us  to  condi 
he.  principally  meant  that  the  apostles  should  be  endued  with  thi 
and  that  they  were  to  be  the  inspired  persons  who  were  to  llinii 
Church"  with  infidlible  rules  of  judgment,  in  all  suqh  cases  d 
and  accusation.  WheUi  therefore,  any  Church  rightly  interpn 
apostolic  rules,  and  rightly  applies  them  to  particular  cases^ 
exercises  a  discipline  which  is  not  only  approved,  but  is  also  ooi 
in  heaven  by  the  concurring  dispensations  of  God,  who  respects 
inqiirations  in  his  apostles*  The  whole  shows  the  carefiil  and 
manner  in  which  aU  such  investigations  are  to  be  conducted^ 
serious  effect  of  them.  It  is  by  the  admonishing  and  putting  i 
offenders,  that  the  Church  bears  its  testimony  against  all  sin  b( 
worid ;  and  it  is  thus  that  she  maintains  a  salutary  influence  i 
members,  by  the  well-grounded  fear  of  those  censures  whid 
Scripturally  administered,  are  sanctioned  by  Christ  its  Head ;  an 
when  they  extend  to  excision  from  the  body,  and  no  error  of  ja 
or  sinister  intention^  vitiates  the  proceeding,  separate  the  o 
from  that  special  grace  of  Christ  which  is  promised  to  the  fidti 
lected  into  a  Church  state^ — a  loss,  an  evil,  and  a  danger,  which 
but  repentance,  humiliation,  and  a  return  to  God  and  his  peo 
repair.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  part  of  discipline  is 
nance  of  Christ,  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  characti 
Churches,  and  the  preservation  of  their  influence  in  the  worid  \ 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  offenders  themselves.  To  this  effecl 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  to  the  immoral  Corinthian, — **  tc 
such  a  one  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  oCtheJleshj^  the  domi 
his  bodily  appetites,  <<  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  da; 
Lord  Jesus."  The  practice  of  many  of  the  ancient  Churches 
this  respect,  rigid ;  in  several  of  the  circumstances  far  too  m 
and  thus  it  assumed  a  severity  much  more  appalling  than  in  tl 
toKc  times.  It  shows,  however,  how  deeply  the  necessity  of  m 
ing  moral  discipline  was  felt  among  them,  and  in  substance,  the 
in  every  part  of  the  mode,  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  ''  When  < 
of  Christ,  who  had  dishonoured  his  religion  by  committing  ai 
immorality,  or  by  relapsing  into  idolatry,  were  cut  off  from  the 
by  the  sentence  of  excommunication ;  they  were  kept,  often  ft 
in  a  state  of  penance,  however  desirous  to  be  re-admitted.  Th* 
a  public  confession  of  their  faith,  accompanied  with  the  most  bun 
expresmons  of  grief.  For  some  time  they  stood  without  th 
whOe  the  Christians  were  employed  in  worship.  Afterward  th 
allowed  to  enter ;  then  to  stand  during  a  part  of  the  service ; 
remain  during  the  whole :  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  pai 
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the  Lord's  Supoer,  till  a  formal  absolution  was  pronounced  by  the 
Church.  The  time  of  the  penance  was  sometimes  shortened,  when 
the  anguish  of  their  mind,  or  any  occasional  distress  of  body,  threatened 
the  danger  of  their  dying  in  that  condition,  or  when  those  who  were 
then  suffering  persecution,  or  other  deserving  members  of  the  Church 
interceded  for  them,  and  became,  by  this  intercession,  in  some  measure, 
nireties  for  their  futui^  good  b^ariour.  The  duration  of  the  penance, 
the  acts  required  while  it  continued,  and  the  manner  of  the  absclution, 
raried  at  different  times.  The  matter  was,  from  its  nature,  subject  to 
much  abuse ;  it  was  often  taken  under  the  cognizance  of  ancient  coun^ 
cils ;  and  a  great  part  of  their  canons  was  employed  in  regulating  the 
exercise  of  discipline.**  (HiTTt  Lecteref.) 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  difficult 
it  maiy  be,  in  some  cases,  to  adjust  modes  of  Church  government,  so  that 
In  the  view  of  aH,  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  fully 
recognized,  and  the  ends  for  which  Churches  are  collected  may  be 
effectually  accomplished,  this  labour  will  always  be  greatly  smoothed, 
by  a  steady  regard,  on  each  side,  to  diilie*  as  well  as  to  righU.  These 
are  equally  imperative  upon  ministers,  upon  subordinate  officers,  and 
npon  the  private  members  of  every  Church.  Charity,  candour,  humi- 
lity, public  spirit,  zeal,  a  forgiving  spirit,  and  the  desire^  the  strong 
desire,  of  unity  ai|d  harmony,  ought  to  pervade  all,  as  well  as  a  con- 
ifcant  remembrance  of  the  great  and  solemn  truth,  that  Christ  i^  the 
JudgBf  as  well  as  the  Saviour  of  his  Churches.  While  the  people  are 
docile  ;  obedient  to  the  word  of  exhortation ;  willing  to  submit,  ^  in  the 
Lord,"  to  those  who  **  preside  over  them,**  and  are  charged  to  exercise 
Christ's  discipline ;  and  while  m>nisters  are  ^  gentle  among  them,"  after 
the  example  of  St.  Paul, — a  gentleness,  however,  which,  in  his  case, 
winked  at  no  evil,  and  kept  back  no  truth,  and  compromised  no  prin- 
ciple, and  spared  no  obstinate  and  incurable  offender, — ^while  they  feed 
the  flock  of  Christ  with  sound  doctrine,  and  are  intent  upon  their  edifi- 
cation, watching  over  them  **  as  they  that  must  give  account,"  and  study, 
live,  and  labour,  for  no  other  ends,  than  to  present  that  part  of  the 
Chnrch  committed  to  their  care  ^  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  every  Church 
wiD  fall  as  it  were  naturaUy  and  without  effort  into  its  proper  '*  order." 
Pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  Churches,  like  the  first  poetry,  creates 
thoee  subordinate  rules  by  which  it  is,  afterward,  guarded  and  governed ; 
and  the  best  canons  of  both  are  those  which  are  dictated  by  the  frerii 
tnd  primitive  effiisions  of  their  own  inspiration. 
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CHAPTER  n, 
iiraTTTUTioNs  OP  Cbbistiahity— 'Thb  Sackaxsntb* 

Thb  number  of  sacraments  is  held  by  aU  Protestants  to  be  but  two^— 
Baplismy  and  the  hard! 9  Supper ;  because  they  find  no  other  instituted 
in  the  New  Testament^  or  practised  in  the  early  Church.  The  super 
stition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  added  no  fewer  than  five  to  the  nmn* 
her, — Cor^muUiotij  penance^  orders^  matrimony^  and,  extreme  uncUoiu 

The  word  used  by  the  Greek  fathers  for  sacrament  was  ftwuifuov.^ 
In  the  New  Testament  this  word  always  means,  as  Campbell  has  showed, 
either  a  secret, — something  unknown  tiU  revealed ;  or  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  some  emblem  or  type.  In  both  these  senses  it  is  renderec 
tacramentum  in  the  Vulgate  translation,  which  shows  that  the  latte] 
word  was  formerly  used  in  a  large  signification.  As  the  Greek  tenc 
was  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  hidden  meaninf 
of  an  external  symbol,  as  in  Revelation  i,  20,  ^  the  mystery  of  the  sevei 
stars,"  it  was  naturally  applied  by  early  Christians  to  the  symbolical 
rite  of  the  tiord's  Supper ;  and  as  some  of  the  most  sacred  and  retired 
parts  of  the  ancient  heathen  worship  were  called  mysterieSf  from  whidi 
all  but  the  initiated  were  excluded,  the  use  of  the  same  term  to  designate 
that  most  sacred  act  of  Christian  worship,  which  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  approved  members  of  the  Church,  was  probably  thought  pecu. 
liarly  appropriate.  The  Latin  word  sacramentum,  in  its  largest  sense, 
may  signify  a  sacred  ceremony  ;  and  is  the  appellation,  also,  of  the 
military  oath  of  fidelity  .taken  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  For  both  these 
reasons,  probably,  the  term  focrament  was  adopted  by  the  Latin  Chris- 
tians. For  the  first,  because  of  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  for  the  second,  because  of  that  engagement  to  be  faithful 
to  the  commands  of  Christ,  their  heavenly  Leader,  which  wcui  implied  in 
this  ordinance,  and  impressed  upon  them  by  so  sacred  a  solemnity.  It 
was,  perhaps,  from  the  designation  of  this  ordinance,  by  the  term  «acra« 
mefUunt,  by  the  Christians  whom  Pliny  examined  as  to  their  faith  and 
modes  of  worship,  that  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  his'  letter  to  tiie 
Emperor  Trajan : — ^  From  their  afiirmations  I  learned  that  the  sum  of 
all  their  ofience,  call  it  fault  or  error,  was,  that  on  a  day  fixed  they  used 
to  assemble  before  sunrise,  and  sing  together,  in  alternate  responses, 
hymns  to  Christ,  as  a  Deity ;  binding  themselves  by  the  solemn  engage' 
ments  of  an  0€Uhj  not  to  commit  any  manner  of  wickedness,"  dec. — 
The  term  sacrament  was  also  at  an  early  period  given  to  baptism, 
as  well  as  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  is  now  confined  among  Pro- 
testants to  these  two  ordinances  only.  The  distinction  between  sacra- 
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mentSy  and  other  religious  rites,  is  wdl  stated  by  Burnet.     (Oft  the 
ArUeles.) 

^  This  difierence  is  to  be  put  between  sacraments  and  other  ritual 
actions  ;  that  whereas  other  rites  are  badges  and  distinctions  by  which 
Christians  are  known,  a  sacrament  is  more  than  a  bare  matter  of  form ; 
as  in  the  Old  Testament,  circumcision  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
things  of  a  different  nature  and  order  from  all  the  other  ritual  precepts 
concerning  their  cleansings,  the  distinctions  of  days,  places,  and  meats. 
These  were,  indeed,  precepts  given  them  of  God ;  but  they  were  not 
federal  acts  of  renewing  the  covenant,  or  coconciling  themselves  to  God. 
By  circumcision  they  received  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  were 
brought  under  the  obligation  of  the  whole  law ;  they  were  made  by  it 
debtors  to  it ;  and  when  by  their  sins  they  had  provoked  God's  wrath, 
they  were  reconciled  to  him  by  their  sacrifices,  with  which  atonement 
was  made,  and  so  their  sins  were  forgiven  them ;  the  nature  and  end 
of  those  was,  to  be  federal  acts,  in  the  oflfering  of  which  the  Jews  kept 
to  their  part  of  the  covenant,  and  in  the  accepting  of  which  God  main- 
tained it  on  his  part ;  so  we  s^  a  plain  difference  between  these  and 
a  mere  rite,  which  though  commanded,  yet  must  pass  only  for  the 
badge  of  a  profession,  as  the  doing  of  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  a 
Divine  law.  Now,  in  the  new  dispensation,  though  our  Saviour  has 
eased  us  of  that  law  of  ordinances,  that  grievous  yoke,  and  those  beg* 
garly  elements,  which  were  laid  upon  the  Jews  ;  yet  since  we  are  stiU 
in  the  body  subject  to  our  senses,  and  to  sensible  things,  he  has  ap- 
pointed  some  federal  actions  to  be  both  the  visible  stipulations  and  pro- 
fessions  of  our  Christianity,  and  the  conveyancers  to  us  of  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel." 

It  is  this  view  of  the  two  sacraments,  as  federal  acts,  which  sweeps 
away  the  five  m^perstitious  additions  that  the  temerity  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  dared  to  elevate  to  the  same  rank  of  sacredness  and  im- 
portance. 

As  it  is  usual  among  men  to  confirm  covenants  by  visible  and  solemn 
forms,  and  has  been  so  from  the  most  ancient  times,  so  when  almighty 
God  was  pleased  to  enter  into  covenant  engagements  with  men,  he 
condescended  to  the  same  methods  of  affording,  on  his  part,  sensible 
assurances  of  his  fidelity,  and  to  require  the  same  from  them.  Thus, 
circumcision  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham ;  and 
when  the  great  covenant  of  grace  was  made  in  the  Son  of  God  with  all 
nations,  it  was  agreeable  to  this  analogy  to  expect  that  he  would  in* 
fltitute  some  constantly-recurring  visible  sign,  in  confirmation  of  his 
mercy  to  us,  which  should  encourage  our  reliance  upon  his  promises, 
and  have  the  force  of  a  perpetual  renewal  of  the  covenant  between  the 
parties.  Such  is  manifestly  the  character  and  ends  both  of  the  insti- 
tntion  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper^  but  as  to  the  five  additional 
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■acramepts  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  **  they  hare  not  any  Tiailile  tigt  or 
ceremony  ordained  of  God,"  (Article  25(/k  of  ike  Church  of  Engfmii) 
and  they  stand  in  no  direct  connection  with  any  coTenant  engagemeiit 
entered  into  by  him  with  his  creatures.  Cot^irmaiion  rests  on  no  Scrip* 
tural  authority  at  all.  Peaimceyifit  mean  any  thing  more  than  repent, 
ance,  is  equally  unsanctioned  by  Scripture ;  and  if  it  mean  ^  repentance 
toward  God,"  it  is  no  more  a  sacralhent  than  fidth.  OrderMf  or  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  is  an  apostolic  command,  bat  has  in  it  no  greiter 
indication  of  a  sacramental  act  than  any  other  such  command^— «ay  die 
excommunication  of  obstinate  sinners  from  the  Church,  which  with  joit 
as  good  a  reason  might  be  devated  into  a  sacrament*  Marrimge  ap. 
pens  to  have  been  made  by  the  papists  a  sacrament  for  this  enrioai 
that  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  speaking  of  the  loTe  and  union  of 
and  wife,  and  taking  occasion  from  that  tdi  allude  to  the  kve 
of  Christ  to  his  Church,  says,  <<  This  is  a  great  myttery"  which  Die 
Vulgate  version  translates,  <<  Sacraxsntux  hoe  PUEgnum  esi:"  ihm 
they  confound  the  large  and  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word  sacraneBt, 
and  forget  that  the  true  ^  mystery"  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  lies  notii 
marriage,  but  in  the  union  of  Christ  with  his  people, — ^  This  is  a  gmt 
mystery,  hU  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church.''  If,  howsfcr, 
the  use  of  the  word  **  mystery"  in  this  passage  by  St.  P^ul,  were  ssfi- 
cient  to  prove  marriage  a  sacrament,  then  the  calling  of  the  Goitikii 
as  Beza  observes,  might  be  the  eighth  sacrament,  since  St.  Pkul  tsm 
that  **  a  mystery,"  Eph.  i,  9,  which  the  Vulgate,  in  like  manner  trtiiB- 
lates  by  *<  sacramerUum***  The  last  of  their  sacraments  is  extreme  «se- 
<tofi,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  nowhere  prescribed  in 
Scripture ;  and  if  it  were,  has  clearly  nothing  in  it  of  a  sacramental 
character.  The  paissage  in  St.  James's  Epistle  to  which  they  refer, 
cannot  serve  them  at  all ;  for  the  Romanists  use  extreme  unction 
only  when  all  hope  of  recovery  is  past,  whereas  the  prayers  and  the 
anointing  mentioned  by  St.  James  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  a  niinu 
culous  cure^  ibr  life,  and  not  for  death.  With  them,  therefore,  extreme 
unction  is  called  ^  the  sacrament  of  the  dying." 

Of.the  nature  of  sacraments  there  are  three  leading  views. 

Tlie  first  is  that  taken  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  Church,  the  sacraments  contain  the 
grace  they  signify,  and  confer  grace,  ex  opere  operata^  by  the  woii 
itself,  upon  such  as  do  not  put  an  obstruction  by  mortal  sin.  ^For 
these  sensible  and  natural  things,"  it  is  declared,  **  woiic  by  the  almif^ty 
power  of  God  in  the  sacraments  what  they  could  not  do  by  their  own 
power."  Nor  is  any  more  necessary  to  this  effect,  than  that  the  priestly 
^  who  make  and  consecrate  the  sacraments,  have  an  inteniion  of  doii^ 
what  the  Church  doth,  and  doth  intend  to  do.'^(Ctme.  Trii.  Can.  11.) 
According  therefore  to  thU  docttinA^  the  matter  of.  the 
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derires  from  the  action  of  the  priest^  in  pronouncing  certain  words,  a 
Divine  virtue,  provided  it  be  the  intention  of  the  priest  to  give  to  that 
matter  such  a  Divine  virtue,  and  this  grace  is  conveyed  to  the  soul  of 
every  person  who  receives  it.  Nor  is  it  required  of  the  person  receiv- 
ing a  sacrament,  that  he  should  exercise  any  good  disposition,  or  pos- 
sess faith  ;  for  such  is  conceived  to  be  the  physical  virtue  of  a  sacra- 
ment, that,  except  when  opposed  by  the  obstacle  of  a  mortal  sin,  the  act 
of  receiving  it  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  experience  of  its  efficacy. 
This  is  so  capital  an  article  of  faith  with  the  Romish  C!hurch,  that  the 
council  of  Trent  anathematizes  all  who  deny  that  grace  is  not  conferred 
by  the  sacraments  from  the  act  itself  of  receiving  them,  and  affirm  that 
fiuth  only  in  the  Divine  promises  is  sufficient  to  the  obtaining  of  goice, 
— ^  S"  quit  dixeriij  per  ipsa  nova  legis  sacramentOj  ex  opere  operaiiinor' 
comferri  gratiam^  sed  soltimfidem  divituB  promitskmis  ad  graiiam  eonjc 
quendam  suficere,  anathema  tit."  {Cone,  Trid,  Sess,  vii.  Can,  8.)-  It 
is  on  this  ground  also,  that  the  members  of  that  Church  argue  the  supe- 
riority of  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  to  those  of  the  Old  ; 
the  latter  having  been  effectual  only  ex  opere  operantiSfSrom  the  piety 
and  faith  of  the  persons  receiving  them,  while  the  former  confer  grace 
ex  opere  operaiOy  from  their  own  intrinsic  virtue,  and  an  immediate  phy. 
steal  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  receiver. 

The  first  great  objection  to  this  statement  is,  that  it  has  even  no  pre- 
tence of  authority  from  Scripture,  and  grounds  itself  wholly  upon  the 
alleged  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  in  fact,  are  just  what 
successive  inventors  of  superstitious  practices  have  thought  proper  to 
make  them.  The  second  is,  that  it  is  decidedly  anti-scriptural ;  for  as 
the  only  true  notion  of  a  sacrament  is,  that  it  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  a  \ 
covenant ;  and  as  the  saving  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  ^race  are 
made  expressly  to  depend  upon  a  true  faith ;  the  condition  of  grace 
being  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  the  act  of  receiving  a  sacrament 
independent  of  true  faith,  she  impudently  rejects  the  great  condition  of 
salvation  as  laid  down  in  God's  word,  and  sets  up  in  its  place  another 
of  an  opposite  kind  by  mere  human  authority.  The  third  is,  that  it 
debases  an  ordinance  of  God  from  a  rational  service  into  a  mere  charm, 
disconnected  with  every  mental  exercise,  and  working  its  effect  physi- 
cally, and  not  morally.  The  fourth  is  its  licentious  tendenc/ ;  for  as  a 
very  large  class  of  sins  is  by  the  Romish  Church  allowed  to  be  venial, 
and  nothing  but  a  mortal  sin  can  prevent  the  recipient  of  the  sacrament 
firom  receiving  the  grace  of  God ;  men  may  live  in  the  practice  of  all 
these  venial  offences,  and  consequently  in  an  unrenewed  habit  of  soul, 
and  yet  be  assured  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  of  eternal  salvation ;  thus 
again  boldly  contradicting  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament. — 
Finally,  whatever  privileges  the  sacraments  are  designed  to  confer,  all 
of  them  are  made  by  this  doctrine  to  depend,  not  upon  the  ctal«  oC  ^!cii^ 
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fecmyer's  mind,  but  upon  the  <<  intentioii*'  of  ttw  adminiitrmtort 
■ot  intending  to  impart  the  i^y^cal  yirttie  to  the  elements,  rendentk 
•ecrament  of  no  av^l  to  ^  recipient,  although  he  perfinrma  al  the 
^oitemal  acts  of  the  ceremony. 

The  q>posite  opinion  of  this  gioM  and  nnholy  doetrineis  thatflnul- 
tainedbySocinus,andadoptedgenerafiybyhiBfellowerB:  to  which  tbo 
i||e  notions  of  some  orthodox  Proteetants  hare  too  isareleariy  leaaed. 
^!nie  Tiew  taken  on  the  sobject  of  the  sacraments  by  such  penoas  m, 
that  they  differ  not  €afeiifia%  from  other  rites  and  ceremoniea  of  lel^^ 
hot  that  their  peculiarity  consists  in  their  emblematic  chaimcteiy  nsfa 
irhich  they  represent  what  is  spiritual  and  invisible^  aad  wan  memoriah 
of  past  erents*  Their  sole  use  therefore  is^  cherish  pioais  Hentimpati, 
hy  leading  the  mind  to  such  meditations  as  are  adapted  to  excite  them. 
Some  also  add,  that  they  are  the  badges  of  a  ChristiaB  pit»ft«sion,aad 
the  instituted  means  by  which  Christians  testify  their  fiutfi  in  CliriiL 

The  fiuilt  of  the  popish  opinion  is  superstitious  eaposw ;  the  fiuilt  of 
the  latter  scheme  is  that  ofdefecL  Tlie  sacraments  are  emUematical; 
diey  are  adapted  to  excite  pious  sentiments ;  they  axe  memoriali,  it 
least  the  Lord's  Supper  bears  this  character;  they  are  badges  of  pra> 
ftssion ;  they  are  the  appointed  means  for  declaring  our  &tth  in  Chriit ; 
and  so  far  is  this  view  superior  to  the  popish  doctrine^  that  it  eieiatei 
die  sacraments  from  the  base  and  degrading  chaxacter  of-a  chamaid 
incantation,  to  that  of  a  spiritual  and  reasonable  service^  and  instBalcf 
making  them  substitutes  for  frdth  and  good  woriu,  renders  diem  sphM^ 
vient  to  both. 

But  if  the  sacraments  are  federal  riles,  that  is,  if  they  are  oofentat 
transactions,  they  must  have  a  more  extensive  and  a  deeper  impoort  tfau 
this  view  of  the  subject  conveys.  If  circumcision  was  **  a  token,"  and 
a  ^  seal"  of  the  covenant  by  which  Grod  engaged  to  justify  men  by  fridi, 
then,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show,  since  Christian  baptism  came  ia 
its  place,  it  has  precisely  the  same  office ;  if  the  passover  was  a  agB,a 
pledge  or  seal,  and  subsequently  a  memorial,  then  these  charaoten  wil 
belong  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  relation  of  which  to  the  ^  New  Teeta- 
ment^"  or  Covxnant,  **  in  the  blood"  of  our  Saviour,  is  expressly  stated 
by  himself.  What  is  the  import  of  the  terms  sign  and  seal  wiU  be  heie- 
after  con^dered ;  but  it  is  enough  here  to  suggest  them,  to  show  that  the 
second  opinion  above  stated  loses  sight  of  tiiese  peculiarities^  and  is 
therefore  defective. 

The  third  opinion  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  formularies  of 
several  Protestant  Churches. 

The  Heidelberg  Caieekitm  has  the  following  question  and  r6ply>— 

**  What  are  the  sacraments  f* 

^  They  are  hdy  vtrible  Mjgiu  and  Mflfi^  ordained  by  (3od  for  this  endt 

that  he  may  mcxe  fidbf  dedora  «a&  mJL  liy  Ibsm  die  fionise  ef  hb 
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Gospel  unto  us ;  to  wit,  that  not  only  unto  all  believers  in  general,  but 
unto  each  of  them  in  particular,  fae  fireely  giveth  remission  of  sins  and 
life  eternal,  upon  the  account  of  that  only  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which 
he  accomplished  upon  the  cross." 

The  Church  of  England,  in  her  Twenty-fiflh  Article,  thus  exprcaoeo 
herself: — 

^  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or  tokens  id 
Christian  men's  profession,  but  rather  they  be  sure  witnesses,  ttd 
effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  Grod's  will  tdward  us,  by  the  which  he 
doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him." 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  cme  hundred  and  sixty-second  Ques- 
tion  of  her  Larger  Catechism,  asks, 

**  What  is  a  sacrament  ?"  and  replies : — 

**  A  sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance,  instituted  by  Christ  in  his  Church, 
to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit,  unto  those  within  the  covenant  of  grace, 
the  benefits  of  his  mediation ;  to  strengthen  and  increase  their  faith, 
and  all  other  graces ;  to  oblige  them  to  obedience ;  to  testify  and  che- 
rish their  love  and  communion  one  with  another ;  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  that  are  without." 

In  all  these  descriptions  of  a  sacrament,  terms  are  employed  of  just 
and  weighty  meaning,  which  will  subsequently  require  notice.  Gene- 
rally, it  may,  however,  here  be  observed,  that  they  all  assume  that  there 
is  in  this  ordinance  an  express  institution  of  God ;  that  there  is  ttis 
essential  difference  between  them  and  every  other  ^mbolical  cere- 
mony, that  they  are  seals  as  well  as  signs,  that  is,  that  they  afford 
pledges  on  the  part  of  God  of  grace  and  salvation ;  that  as  a  covenant 
has  two  parties,  our  external  acts  in  receiving  the  sacraments  are  in- 
dications of  certain  states  and  dispositions  of  our  mind  with  regard 
to  God's  covenant,  without  which  none  can  have  a  personal  participa- 
tion in  its  benefits,  and  so  the  sacrament  is  useless  where  these  are  not 
fonnd;  that  there  are  words  of  institution;  and  a  promise  also  by 
which  ithe  sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  connected  together. 

The  covenant  of  which  they  are  the  seals,  is  that  called  by  the  jEfet- 
ddberg  Catechism,  *^  the  promise  of  the  Gospel ;"  the  import  of  which 
is,  that  God  giveth  freely  to  every  one  that  believeth  remission  of  sins, 
with  all  spiritual  blessings,  and  *<  life  eternal,  upon  the  account  of  that 
only  sacrifice  of  Chriert  which  he  accomplbhed  upon  the  cross." 

As  SIGNS,  they  are  visible  and  symbolical  expositions  of  what  the 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  above  quoted,  colls  **  the  grace  of 
God,"  and  his  ^  will,"  that  is,  his  ^  good  will  toward  us ;"  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ^  significations  of  the  benefits  of  his 
mediation ;"  that  is,  they  exhibit  to  the  senses,  under  appropriate  enw 
bl^ns,  the  same  benefits  as  are  exlulnted  in  another  form  in  the  doQ» 
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trines  and  {HmmiMS  of  the  w«fdof  Oody  so  that  <<  the  eye  im 
inttnict  the  heart^^  and  timtibr  tiie  iCioiig  iiiciteiiieiit  (^  our  fiuth,  oar 
dMire»  and  cor  gratitude.    It  ought  nererthdieM  to  be  remembered  tliit 
fliiy  are  not  signs  merely  of  the  grace  of  God  to  as,  bat  of  our  oUigi- 
tiom  to  him ;  oUigattons,  however,  still  flowing  from  the  same  grace. 

They  are  also  seals.  A  seal  is  a  confirming  sign,  or,  according  to 
Uieological  langoage,  there  is  in  a  sacrament  a  sigmum  ngnyktm^&ad 
a  mgnum  eon^numM ;  the  former  of  which  is  said,  j^^Mf^oars,  toaotiQr 
or  to  declare;  the  latter  obdj^fnare,  to  set  on^'s  eeal  to,  to  witness.  M 
therefore,  the  sacraments,  when  considered  as  mgnSf  ccmtain  a  deola* 
imtion  of  the  same  doctrines  and  promises  which  the  written  word  of 
God  exhibits,  bat  addressed  by  a  significant  emblem  to  the  senses;  so 
also  as  seals,  or  pledges,  they  confirm  the  same  promises  which  are 
assured  to  us  by  God's  own  truth  and  foithfiilness  in  his  word,  (which 
b  the  main  ground  of  aU  affiance  in  his  mercy,)  and  by  his  indweHing 
Spirit  by  which  we  are  ^seafed,"  and  haTe  in  our  hearts  <<the  eameat" 
of  our  heavenly  inheritance.  This  is  done  by  an  extenul  and  visifale 
institution ;  so  that  Grod  has  added  these  ordinances  to  the  pnmiiset 
of  his  word,  not  only  to  bring  his  roeroifiil  purpose  toward  us  in  Chriift 
to  mind,  but  constantly  to  assure  us  that  those  who  bdiere  in  him  ahsl 
be  and  are  made  partakers  of  his  grace.  These  ordinances  and  a  pU||i 
to  them,  that  Christ  and  his  benefits  are  theirs,  while  they  are  nj<|uiisi, 
at  the  same  time,  by  faith,  as  well  as  by  the  visible  sign,  to  sigaify 
their  compliance  with  his  covenant,  which  may  be  called  ^  setting  ts 
their  seal."  ^  The  sacraments  are  God's  seals,  as  they  are  ordinaacci 
given  by  him  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  that  he  would  be  our 
covenant  God ;  and  they  are  our  seals,  or  we  set  our  seal  thereunto, 
when  we  visibly  profess  that  we  give  up  ourselves  to  him  to  be  his 
people,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  true  faith,  look  to  be  partakers  of  the 
benefits  which  Christ  hath  purchased,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
covenant."  {Dr.  Ridley.) 

The  passage  quoted  from  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  has  a  dause 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  explaining  the  design  of  the  sacramentk 
They  are  <«  visiUe  signs  and  seals  ordained  by  God  for  this  end,  that  he 
may  more  fuUy  declare,  and  seal  by  them  the  promise  of  his  Gospel  unto 
us,  to  wit,  that  not  only  unto  all  bdieven  in  general^  hU  to  each  of  them 
in  partieviarf  he  freely  giveth  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal,  upon  the 
account  of  that  only  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  he  accomplished  upon  the 
cross."  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  administration  is  to  particular 
individuals  separately,  both  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, — ^  Take^ 
eat,"  « drink  ye  all  of  this ;"  so  that  the  institution  of  the  sign  and  sesl 
of  the  covenant,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  sign  and  seal  is  a  solemn 
transaction  between  Grod  and  each  individual  From  which  it  fiiDow^ 
that  to  every  one  to  whom  the  sign  is  exhihited,a  seal  and  pledge  of  the 
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invisible  grace  is  also  given ;  and  every  individual  who  draws  near  with 
a  true  heart  and  foil  assurance  of  ^ith,  does  in  Ids  own  person  enter 
into  God's  covenant^  and  to  him  in  particular  that  covenant  stands  firm. 
He  renews  it  also  in  every  sacramental  act,  the  repetition,  of  which  Ib 
appointed ,  and  being  authorized  by  a  Divine  and  standing  institution 
thus  to  put  in  his  claim  to  the  full  grace  of  the  covenant,  he  receives 
therdby  continual  assurances  of  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  a  God  who 
changes  not ;  but  exhibits  the  same  signs  and  pledges  of  the  tame  cove* 
lUtnt  of  grace,  to  the  constant  acceptance  of  every  individual  believer 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  his  Church,  which  is  charged  with  the  mi- 
nistration  of  these  sacred  symbols  of  his  mercy  to  mankind*  This  is 
an  important  and  most  encouraging  circumstance. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
Thk  Institutions  of  the  Chvbch — ^Baptisic. 

Thk  obligation  of  baptism  rests  upon  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who, 
by  his  disciples,  baptized  many  that  by  his  discourses  and  miracles 
were  brought  to  profess  faith  in  him  as  the  Messias ; — upon  his  solemn 
command  to  his  apostles  after  his  resurrection,  **  Go  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  And  upon  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  who  thus  showed  that  they  did  not  understand  bap- 
tism, like  our  Quakers,  in  a  mystical  sense.  Thus  St.  Peter,  in  his 
sermon  upon  the  day  of  pentecost,  exhorts,  <<  Repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Acts  ii,  38. 

As  to  this  sacrament,  which  has  occasioned  endless  and  various 
controversies,  three  things  require  examination, — ^its  nature;  its 
SUBJECTS ;  and  its  mode. 

I.  Its  Nature.  The  Romanists,  agreeably  to  their  superstitious 
opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  consider  baptism  adminis- 
tered by  a  priest  having  a  good  intention,  as  of  iisdf  applying  the 
merits  of  Christ  to  the  person  baptized.  According  to  them,  baptism  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  and  they  therefore  admit  its  validity 
when  administered  to  a  dying  child  by  any  person  present,  should  there 
be  no  priest  at  hand.  From  this  view  of  its  efficacy  arises  their  distinc- 
tion between  sins  conmiitted  before  and  afler  baptism.  The  hereditary 
corruption  of  our  nature,  and  all  actual  sins  committed  before  baptism, 
sire  said  to  be  entirely  removed  by  it ;  so  that  if  the  most  abandoned 
person  were  to  receive  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  article  of  death,  aU 
his  sins  would  be  washed  away.  But  all  sins  committed  afler  baptism^ 
and  the  infosion  of  that  grace  which  isi^onveyed  by  the  cacx^TEA^xDNiiL  * 
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be  expiated  by  penance*  In  this  notion  of  regeneration,  or  the  washing 
'  away  of  original  sin  by  baptism,  the  Roman  Church  followed  Augustine; 
but  as  he  was  a  predestinarian,  he  was  obliged  to  invent  a  distinction 
between  those  who  are  regeneratekl,  and  those  who  are  predestinated 
to  eternal  life ;  so  that,  according  to  him,  although  all  the  baptized  are 
freed  from  that  corruption  which  is  entailed  upon  mankind  by  Adam's 
lapse,  and  experience  a  renovation  of  mind,  none  continue  to  walk  in 
that  state  but  the  predestinated.  The  Lutheran  Church  also  places  the 
efficacy  of  this  sacrament  in  regeneration,  by  which  faith  is  actually 
conveyed  to  the  soul  of  an  infant.  The  Church  of  England  in  her  bap. 
tismal  services  has  not  departed  entirely  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
Romish  Church  from  which  she  separated.  She  speaks  of  those  who 
are  by  nature  **  bom  in  sin,"  being  made  by  baptism  *<  the  children  of 
grace,"  which  are,  however,  words  of  equivocal  import ;  and  she  gives 
thanks  to  God  ^  that  it  hath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  this  infant  with 
his  Holy  Spirit,"  probably  using  the  term  regeneration  in  the  same 
large  sense  as  several  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  not  in  its  modem 
theological  interpretation,  which  is  more  strict.  However  this  be,  a 
controversy  has  long  existed  in  the  English  Church  as  to  the  real  opi- 
nion of  her  founders  on  this  point ;  one  part  of  the  clergy  holding  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  bap- 
tism unto  salvation ;  the  other  taking  different  views  not  only  of  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  but  also  of  the  import  of  various  expressions  found 
in  the  articles,  catechisms,  and  offices  of  the  Church  itself.  The  Qua- 
kers view  baptism  only  as  spiritual,  and  thus  reject  the  rite  altogether, 
as  one  of  the  '*  beggarly  elements"  of  former  dispensations ;  while  the 
Socinians  regard  it  as  a  mere  mode  of  professing  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Some  of  them  indeed  consider  it  as  calculated  to  produce  a  moral 
effect  upon  those  who  submit  to  it,  or  who  witness  its  administration ; 
while  others  think  it  so  entirely  a  ceremony  of  induction  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Christians  from  Judaism  and  paganism,  as  to  be  necessary 
only  when  such  conversions  take  place,  so  that  it  might  be  wholly  laid 
aside  in  Christian  nations. 

We  have  called  baptism  a  federal  transaction ;  an  initiation  into, 
and  acceptance  of,  the  covenant  of  grace,  required  of  us  by  Christ  as  a 
visible  expression  and  act  of  that  faith  in  him  which  he  has  made  a 
condition  of  that  salvation.  It  is  a  point,  however,  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  establish  the  covenant  character  of  this  ordinance,  and  so 
much  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  depends 
upon  it,  that  we  may  consider  it  somewhat  at  large. 

That  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  of  which  circumcision  was  made 
the  sign  and  seal.  Gen.  xvii,  7,  was  the  general  covenant  of  grace,  and 
not  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  a  political  and  national  covenant,  may  be 
*  satisfactorily  established. 
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The  first  engagement  in  it  was,  that  God  would  <<  greatly  UeBs" 
Abraham ;  which  promise,  although  it  comprehended  temporal  bless- 
ings, referred,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Paul,  more  fully  to  the  blessing  of 
his  justification  by  the  imputation  of  his  faith  for  righteousness,  with  all 
the  spiritual  advantages  consequent  upon  the  relation  which  was  thus 
established  between  Jiim  and  God,  in  time  and  eternity.  The  second 
promise  in  the  covenant  was,  that  he  should  be  ^  the  father  of  nmny 
mttions,*'  which  we  are  also  taught  by  St.  Paul  to  interpret  more  with 
reference  to  his  spiritual  seed,  the  followers  of  that  faith  whereof  cometh 
justification,  than  to  his  natural  descendants.  **  That  the  promise  might 
be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  only  to  that  which  is  by  the  law,  but  to  that 
also  which  is  by  t^  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  tu  oiZ,"— - 
of  all  believing  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The  third  stipulation  in  God'js 
covenant  with  the  patriarch,  was  the  gifl  e^ Abraham  and  to  his  seed  Ik) 
of  **  the  land  of  Canaan,"  in  which  the  temporal  promise  was  manifesly 
but  the  type  of  the  higher  promise  of  a  heavenly  inheritance.  Hence 
St.  Paul  says,  *t  By  faiih  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  dwell- 
ing in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same 
promise ;"  but  this  ^  faith"  did  not  respect  the  fulfilment  of  the  temporal 
promise ;  for  St.  Paul  adds,  **  they  looked  for  a  city  which  had  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,"  Heb.  xi,  19.  The  next  pro- 
mise was,  that  God  would  always  be  '*  a  God  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed 
after  him,"  a  promise  which  is  connected  with  the  highest  spiritual  bless- 
iisgs,  such  as  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  sanctification  of  our  nature, 
as  well  as  with  a  visible  Church  state.  It  is  even  used  to  express  the 
felicitous  state  of  the  Church  in  heaven.  Rev.  xxi,  3.  The  final  engage- 
ment in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  was  that  in  Abraham's  ^*  seed,  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  ;"  and  this  blessing,  we  are  ex- 
pressly taught  by  St.  Paul,  was  nothing  less  than  the  justification  of  all 
nations,  that  is,  of  all  believers  in  all  nations,  by  faith  in  Christ : — <<  And 
the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  by  faith, 
preached  before  the  Gospel  to  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations 
be  blessed.  So  then  they  who  are  of  faith,  are  blessed  with  believing 
Abraham,"  they  receive  the  same  blessing,  justification,  by  the  same 
means,  faith.  Gal.  iii,  8,  9. 

This  covenant  with  Abraham,  therefore,  although  it  respected  a 
natural  seed,  Isaac,  from  whom  a  numerous  progeny  was  to  spring ; 
and  an  earthly  inheritance  provided  for  this  issue,  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
and  a  special  covenant  relation  with  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  through 
the  line  of  Jacob,  to.  whom  Jehovah  was  to  be  ««a  God,"  visibly  and 
specially,  and  they  a  visible  and  <^  peculiar  people ;"  yet  was,  under  all 
these  temporal,  earthly,  and  external  advantages,  but  a  higher  and  spi- 
ritual  grace  embodying  itsdf  under  these  circumstances,  as  types  of  a 
dispensation  of  salvation  and  eternal  life,  to  all  who  should  follow  the 
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faith  of  Abraham,  whose  justification  before  Grod  was  the  pattern  of  tin 
justification  of  every  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  in  all  ages. 

Now,  of  this  covenant,  in  its  spiritual  as  well  as  in  its  temporal  pro- 
visions, circumcision  was  most  certainly  the  sacrament,  that  is^  the 
*  sign"  and  the  ^  seal ;"  for  St.  Paul  thus  explains  the  case  :  **  And  he 
received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
faith  which  he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised."  And  as  this  right  waa 
enjoined  upon  Abraham's  posterity,  so  that  every  ^  uncircumcised  mtn 
child  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  was  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day," 
was  to  be  *^  cut  off  from  his  people,"  by  the  special  judgment  of  (kd, 
and  that  because  ^  he  had  broken  God's  cooffionl,"  Gen*  xvii,  14,  it 
therefore  follows  that  this  rite  was  a  constant  publieatum  of  God's  cove- 
nant of  grace  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  its  repetition  t 
continual  cof^muUion  of  that  covenant,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  aU  pfio- 
tising  it  in  that  faith  of  which  it  was  the  ostensible  expression. 

As  the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  Abraham  was  bound  up  with 
temporal  promises  and  privileges,  so  circumcision  was  a  sign  and  seal 
of  tiie  covenant  in  both  its  parts, — its  spiritual  and  its  temporal,  its  sup^ 
rior  and  inferior,  provisions.  The  spiritual  promises  of  the  oovenast 
continued  unrestricted  to  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  whether  hj 
Isaac  or  by  Ishmael ;  and  still  lower  down,  to  the  descendants  of  Eatn 
as  well  as  to  those  of  Jacob.  Circumcision  was  practised  among  then 
all  by  virtue  of  its  Divine  institution  at  first ;  and  was  extended  to  their 
foreign  servants,  and  to  proselytes,  as  well  as  to  their  children ;  and 
wherever  the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  grace  was  by  Divine  appointment, 
there  it  was  as  a  seal  of  that  covenant,  to  all  who  believingly  used  it ; 
for  we  read  of  no  restriction  of  its  spiritual  blessings,  that  is,  its  saving 
engagements,  to  one  line  of  descent  from  Abraham  only.  But  over  the 
temporal  branch  of  the  covenant,  and  the  external  religious  privileges 
arising  put  of  it,  God  exercised  a  rightful  sovereignty,  and  expressly  re- 
stricted them  first  to  the  line  of  Isaac,  and  then  to  that  of  Jacob,  with 
whose  descendants  he  entered  into  special  covenant  by  the  ministry  of 
Moses.  The  temporal  blessings  and  external  privileges  comprised 
under  general  expressions  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  were  explain- 
ed and  enlarged  under  that  of  Moses,  while  the  spiritual  blessings  re- 
mained unreetricl^  as  before.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why 
circumcision  was  re-enacted  under  the  law  of  Moses.  It  was  a  con- 
firmation of  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  now,  by 
a  covenant  of  peculiarity,  made  over  to  them,  while  it  was  still  recog- 
nized as  a  consuetudinary  rite  which  had  descended  to  them  from  their 
fathers,  and  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  made  with 
Abraham  and  with  all  his  descendants  without  exception.  This  double 
reference  of  circumcision,  both  to  the  authority  of  Moses  and  to  that  of 

the  patriarchs,  is  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  John  vii,  22:  **Mi 
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Uierefbre  gave  unto  you  circumcision,  not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of 
the  fathers ;"  or,  as  it  is  better  translated  by  Campbell,  <*  Moses  insti- 
tuted circurocbion  among  you,  (not  that  it  is  from  Moses,  but  from  the 
patriarchs,)  and  ye  circumcise  on  the  Sabbath*  If  on  the  Sabbath  a  child 
receive  circumcision,  that  the  law  of  Mates  may  not  be  violated,"  &c. 

From  these  observations,  the  controversy  in  the  apostolic  Churches 
respecting  circumcision  will  derive  much  elucidation. 

The  covenant  with  Abraham  prescribed  circumcbion  as  an  act  of 
fiuth  in  its  promises,  and  a  pledge  [to  perform  its  conditions]  [on  the 
part  of  his  descendants.]  But  the  object  on  which  this  faith  rested, 
was  **  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  in  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to 
be  blessed :  which  seed,  says  St.  Paul,  **  is  Christ ;'' — Christ  as  promised, 
not  yet  come.  When  the  Christ  had  come,  so  as  fully  to  enter  upon 
his  redeeming  offices,  he  could  no  longer  be  the  object  of  faith,  as  still 
to  come;  and  this  leading  promise  of  the  covenant  being  accomplished, 
the  sign  and  seal  of  it  vanished  away.  Nor  could  circumcision  be  con- 
tinued in  Ms  viewj  by  any,  without  an  implied  denial  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  expected  seed  of  Abraham.  Circumci^on  also  as  an  insti- 
tution of  Moses,  who  continued  it  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic 
covcpant  both  in  its  spiritual  and  temporal  provisions,  but  with  respect 
to  the  latter  made  it  also  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  restriction  of  its  tem- 
poral blessings  and  peculiar  religious  privileges  to  the  descendants  of 
Israel,  was  terminated  by  the  entrance  of  our  Lord  upon  his  office  of 
Mediator,  in  which  office  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  in  him.  The 
Mosaic  edition  of  the  covenant  not  only  guaranteed  the  land  of  Canaan, 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  people  and  visible  Church  of 
God  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  except  by  proselytism.  But  when  our 
Lord  commanded  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  *^all  nations,"  and 
opened  the  gates  of  the  ^  common  salvation"  to  all,  whether  Gentiles 
or  Jews,  circumcision,  as  the  sign  of  a  covenant  of  peculiarity  and 
religious  distinction,  was  done  away  also.  It  had  not  only  no  reason 
remaining,  but  the  continuance  of  the  rite  involved  the  recognition 
of  exclusive  privileges  which  had  been  terminated  by  Christ. 

This  win  explain  the  views  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  this  great  question. 
HS  declares  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  circumcisibn  nor  un circum- 
cision; that  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  tior  uncircumci- 
sion,  but  ^  faith  that  worketh  by  love ;"  faith  in  the  seed  of  Abraham 
already  come  and  already  engaged  in  his  mediatorial  and  redeeming 
work  ;  faith,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Gentiles  came  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Jews  themMlves,  and  were  justified 
and  saved.  The  doctrine  of  the  non-necessity  of  circumcision  he  ap- 
plies to  the  Jews  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles,  although  he  specially  re- 
lists the  attempts  of  the  Judaizers  to  impose  this  rite  upon  the  Gentile 
converts ;  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  decision  of  the  Holy  S^urit 
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«lMn  Uie  afipeal  upon  this  queitioii  wu  made  to  '^ttie  aposlks nd 
MfBta  at  Jeniaaiem,''  fiom  the  Cliitfeh  at  Antioeh.  At  the  fluae  tOR 
it  ia  clear  that  he  takes  two  difierent  views  of  the  practice  of  eiicaii. 
cisioDy  as  it  was  contiinied  among  many  of  the  first  Christians.  Hk 
first  is  that  strong  one  which  is  expressed  in  Gal.  t,  2-4,  ■*BdMU,I 
Paul  say  onto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circomcised,  CkriM  AaO  pnjfk  fw 
nothing ;  for  I  testify  again  to  ereiy  man  that  is  circomciaedy  that  ke 
is  a  debtor  to  do  tin  whole  hw.  Christ  is  become  of  mo  ^ed  iBto 
you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  kw,  ye  are  ftHen  firom  grsca" 
The  second  is  that  milder  view  which  he  himself  most  haTe  had  wha 
he  circumcised  Timothy  to  render  him  more  acceptable  to  the  Jevi; 
and  which  also  appears  to  have  led'him  to  abstain  from  all  allommto 
this  practice  when  writing  his  ejastle  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  ahhoogh 
many,  periiaps  most  of  them,  continued  to  circumcise  thor  chiURB, 
m  did  the  Jewish  Christians  for  a  long  time  afterward.  These  dife- 
Mt  views  of  circumcision,  hdd  by  the  same  person,  may  be  eupkised 
by  considering  the  different  principles  on  which  ctrcomeisioB  niglit 
be  practised  after  it  had  become  an  obsolete  ordinaiioe. 

1.  It  might  be  lak«i  in  the  simple  view  of  its  first  inetitatioB,  n 
tiie  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  coveitiuit ;  and  then  it  was  lo  be 
condemned  as  involving  a  doiial  that  Abraham*s  seed,  the  Christ,  hid 
already  come,  since,  upon  his  cmning,  eveiy  ^M  covenant  gave  piMe 
to  the  new  covenant  introduced  by  him. 

2.  It  might  be  practised  and  enjoined  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  fiie 
Mosaic  covenant,"  which  was  still  the  Abrahamic  covenant  wifii  its 
q>iritual  blessings,  but  with  restrictioii  of  its  temporal  promises  sad 
special  ecclesiastical  privileges  to  the  line  of  Jacob,  with  a  law  of 
observances  which  was  obligatory  upon  all  entering  that  covenant  fay 
circumcision.  In  that  case  it  invdved,  in  like  manner,  the  notion  of 
the  continuance  of  an  old  covenant,  after  the  estaUishment  of  the  new; 
for  thus  St.  Paul  states  the  case  in  Oral,  iii^  19,  *^  Wherefore  then  servedi 
the  law  ?  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions  until  thb  saxn  ihoald 
come."  After  that  therefore  it  had  no  effect : — it  had  waxed  old,  and 
had  vanished  away. 

8.  Again :  Circumcision  might  imply  an  obligation  to  observe  aD 
the  ceremonial  usages  and  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  akmg 
with  a  general  belief  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  as  necessary  to  justifies, 
tion  before  Crod.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  view  <^  those  amonf 
the  Galatian  Christians  |rho  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  of  the  Jew* 
ish  teachers  who  enjoined  it  upon  them ;  for  St.  Paul  in  that  epistle 
constantly  joins  circumcision  with  legal  observances,  and  as  involving 
an  obligation  to  do  ^  the  whole  law,**  in  order  to  justification.  <«  I  tes- 
tify again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised  that  he  ia  a  debtor  to  do 
VBB  wHOUfi  LAW ;  wtowevec  oC  ^oa  vn  jaallfM  hg^  Hbo  law,  ye  ait 
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ftUen  from  grace/'  ^Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
vx>rks  of  the  law^  but  by  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  Gal.  ii,  16. 
To  all  persons  therefore  practising  circumcision  in  this  view,  it  was 
obvious  that  '<  Christ  was  become  of  none  effect,"  the  very  principle  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  in  him  was  renounced,  even  while  his  Di- 
vine mission  was  still  admitted. 

4.  But  there  are  two  grounds  on  which  circumcision  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  innocently^  though  not  wisely,  practised  among  the 
Christian  Jews.  The  first  was  that  of  preserving  an  ancient  national 
distinction  on  which  they  valued  themselves ;  and  were  a  converted 
Jew  in  the  present  day  disposed  to  perform  that  rite  upon  his  children 
for  this  purpose  only,  renouncing  in  the  act  all  consideration  of  it  as  a 
sigii  and  seal  of  the  old  covenants,  or  as  obliging  to  ceremonial  acts  in 
order  to  justification,  no  one  would  censure  him  with  severity.  It 
appears  clear  that  it  was  under  some  such  view  that  St.  Paul  circum- 
cised Timothy,  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess ;  he  did  it  because  of  ^  the 
Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters,"  that  is,  because  of  their  national 
prejudices,  ^  for  they  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek."  The  second 
was  a  lingering  notion,  that,  even  in  the  ChristiAn  Church,  the  Jews 
who  believed  would  still  retain  some  degree  of  eminence,  some  superior 
ration  to  God ;  a  notion  which,  however  unfounded,  was  not  one  which 
demanded  direct  rebuke,  when  it  did  not  proudly  refuse  spiritual  com- 
munion with  the  converted  Gentiles,  but  was  held  by  men  who  **  re- 
joiced  that  God  had  granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life." 
These  considerations  may  account  for  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
subject  of  circumcision  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Some  of  them 
continued  to  practise  that  rite,  but  they  were  probably  believers  of  the 
class  just  mentioned ;  for  had  he  thought  that  the  rite  was  continued 
among  them  on  any  principle  which  afiected  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  equally  prompt  and  fear- 
less in  pointing  out  that  apostasy  from  Christ  which  was  implied  in  it, 
as  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians. 

Not  only  might  circumcision  be  practised  with  views  so  opposite  that 
one  might  be  wholly  innocent,  although  an  infirmity  of  prejudice ;  the 
other  such  as  would  involve  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  in  Christ ;  but  some  other  JewiA  observances  also  stood  in  the 
same  circumstances.  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  a  part 
of  his  writings  from  which  we  obtain  the  most  information  on  these 
questions,  grounds  his  <*  doubt9"  whether  the  members  of  that  Church 
were  not  seeking  to  be  <*  justified  by  the  law,"  upon  their  observing 
**  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years."  Had  he  done  more  than 
<«  doubt,"  he  would  have  expressed  himself  more  positively.  He  saw 
their  danger  on  this  point ;  he  saw  that  they  were  taking  steps  to  this 
fatal  result,  hf  such  an  observance  of  these  ^  da^a,"  ^c^  «aVaA%.%Vc«q% 


kaning  and  dangerouB  approach  to  that  dependence  upon  them  fcr 
jofltificatioDt  which  would  deatroy  their  fidth  in  Chriat'a  aoldy  toft- 
cient  aacrifice ;  but  hia  very  doubting,  not  of  the  feet  of  their  bug 
addicted  to  these  obaervanceai  but  of  the  oiiMiiia  with  which  they  ie> 
garded  them,  supposes  it  possible,  however  dangerous  thia  Jewiib  eos- 
foroiity  might  be,  that  they  might  be  observed  for  reaaons  which  mM 
still  consist  with  their  entire  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Chiiit  ftr 
salvation.  Even  he  himsdf,  strongly  as  he  resisted  the  imposition  of 
this  conformity  to  Jewish  customs  upon  the  converts  to  Chriatiamty  si 
a  matter  of  necessity,  yet  in  practice  must  have  conformed  to  many  of 
them,  when  no  sacrifice  of  principle  was  understood  ;  for»  in  order  to 
gain  the  Jewi,  he  became  ^  as  a  Jew." 

From  these  observations,  which  have  been  somewhat  digressive,  we 
return  to  observe  that  not  only  was  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  of  wfakb 
circumcision  was  the  sign  and  seal,  a  covenant  of  grace,  but  that  whee 
this  covenant  in  its  ancient  form  was  done  away  in  Christ,  then  Ike 
old  sign  and  seal  peculiar  to  that  form  was  by  conaeqoence  aboGihei 
If  then  baptbm  be  not  the  initiatory  sign  and  seal  of  the  same  coveniit 
in  its  new  and  perfect  form,  as  circumdsion  was  of  the  old,  tiiis  nev 
covenant  has  no  auch  initiatory  rite  or  sacrtiment  at  all ;  sinee  Ae 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  initiatory,  but,  like  the  sacrifices  of  old,  iaof  rq[S> 
hur  and  habitual  observance.  Several  passages  of  Scriptore,  andfte 
very  nature  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  will,  however,  show  that  k^ 
tism  is  to  the  new  covenant  what  circumcision  was  to  the  old,  wai 
took  its  place  by  the  appoiwtmewt  of  Christ. 

This  may  be  argued  from  our  Lord's  commission  to  his  aposdei^ 
«<  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  ef 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  tiiem  to  ob> 
serve  all  things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,**  Matt,  xxviii,  19^ 
20.  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  worid,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creatore; 
he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  Mark  zvi,  15, 16. 

To  understand  the  force  of  these  words  of  our  Lord,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  gate  of  **  the  common  salvation"  was  only  now  lor 
the  first  time  going  to  be  opened  to  the  Gentile  natione.  He  himself 
had  declared  that  in  his  personal  ministry  he  was  not  sent  bat  to*  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israd ;"  and  he  had  restricted  his  disciples 
in  like  manner,  not  only  finm  ministering  to  the  Gentiles,  but  tnm 
entering  any  city  of  the  Samaritamu  By  what  means  therefore  wen 
^  all  nations"  now  to  be  brought  into  the  Church  of  God,  wfaidi  lima 
henceforth  was  most  truly  to  be  catholic  or  univeraalf  Plainly,  hf 
baptizing  them  that  believed  the  **  good  news,"  and  accepted  the  teras 
of  the  new  covenant.  This  is  apparent  firom  the  very  words ;  and  thoi 
was  baptism  expressly  made  the  initiatory  rite,  by  which  bdievers  of 
^  all  nationa"  were  to  be  tntrodneed  into  the  Chnidi  and  eoventnt  sf 
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grace ;  an  office  in  which  it  manifestly  took  the  place  of  circumcisiont 
which  heretofore,  even  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  had  been  the  only 
initiatory  rite  into  the  same  covenant.  Moses  re-enacted  circumcision ; 
our  Lord  not  only  does  noi  re-enact  it,  but^  on  the  contrary,  he  appoints 
another  mode  of  entrance  into  the  covenant  in  its  new  and  perfected 
form,  and  that  so  expressly  as  to  amount  to  a  formal  abrogation  of  the 
ancient  sign,  and  the  putting  of  baptism  in  its  place.  The  same  argu- 
ment  may  be  maintained  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus, 
**  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
tlie  kingdom  of  God."  By  the  kingdom  of  God,  our  Lord,  no  doubt,  in 
tlie  highest  sense,  means  the  future  state  of  felicity ;  but  he  uses  this 
phrase  to  express  the  state  of  his  Church  on  earth,  which  is  the  gate 
to  that  celestial  kingdom ;  and  generally  indeed  speaks  of  his  Church 
on  earth  under  this  mode  of  expression,  rather  than  of  the  heavenly 
state.  If  then  he  declares  that  no  one  can  ^  enter"  into  that  Church 
but  by  being  **  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  which  heavenly 
gift  followed  upon  baptism  when  received  in  true  faith,  he  clearly 
makes  baptism  the  mode  of  initiation  into  his  Church  in  this  passage 
as  iu  the  last  quoted ;  and  in  both  he  assigns  to  it  the  same  office  as 
circumcision  in  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament,  whether  in  its  patri- 
aichal  or  Mosaic  form. 

A  fiirther  proof  that  baptism  has  precisely  the  same  federal  and 
initiatory  character  as  circumcision,  and  that  it  was  instituted  for  the 
same  ends,  and  in  its  place,  is  found  in  Colossians  ii,  10-12,  **  And  ye 
are  <;omplete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power ; 
in  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without 
handff,  in  patting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision 
yf  Ckruti  buried  with  him  in  ioplMm,"  de6.  Here  baptism  is  also  made 
the  initiatory  rite  of  the  new  dispensation,  that  by  which  the  Colossiana 
were  joined  to  Christ  t»  whom  they  are  said  to  be  '^  complete ;"  and  so 
certain  is  it  that  baptism  has  the  same  office  and  import  now  as  circum- 
cision foraierly, — ^with  this  difference  only,  that  the  object  of  faith  was 
then  Aiture,  and  now  it  is  Christ  as  come^ — that  the  apostle  expressly 
caUs  baptism  ^  the  circumcision  of  Christ,*'  the  circumcision  instituted 
by  him,  which  phrase  he  puts  out  of  the  reach  of  frivolous  criticism,  by 
adding  exegetically, — ^  buried  with  him  in  baptism.'*  For  unless  the 
apostle  here  calls  baptism  ^  the  circumciwMi  of  Christ,"  he  asserts  that 
we  ^  put  off  the  body  of  the.  sins  of  the  flesh,"  that  is,  become  new 
eareatures  by  virtue  of  our  Lord's  own  personal  circumcision ;  but  if 
this  be  absiml,  then  the  only  reason  for  which  he  can  call  baptism  ^  the 
circumcision  of  Christ,"  or  Christian  circumcision,  is,  that  it  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Abrahamic  circumcision,  and  fulfils  the  same  office  of 
introducing  believing  men  into  God's  covenant,  and  entitling  them  to 

the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  blessings. 

Ik 
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But  let  U8  also  quote  Gal.  iii,  27-20,  '^Far  Minany  of  yoa  as  hue 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  piitoii  Christ ;  there-is  neither  Jew  an 
Gentile,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female^ 
for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesos ;  and  if  ye  are  Christ's^"  bj  tboi 
being  *^  bapiixedf"  and  by  **  puUing  im"  Christ,  **  then  are  ye  Abrakam's 
seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise." 

The  argument  here  is  also  decisive.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  mi 
by  circumcision  believingly  submitted  to,  that "  strangers"  or  heathen^ 
as  wdl  as  Jews,  became  the  spiritual  ^  jeed  of  Abraham,"  and  '^hein" 
of  the  same  spiritual  and  heavenly  ^promiiea.^^  But  the  same  office  ia 
this  passage  is  ascribed  to  baptism  also  believingly  submitted  to ;  and  the 
conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable.  The  same  eocenani  character  of 
each  rite  is  here  also  strongly  marked,  as  well  as  that  the  covenant « 
the  same,  although  under  a  different  mode  of  administration*  In  no  other 
way  could  circumcision  avail  any  thing  under  the  Abrahamic  ooveniBl, 
than  as  it  was  that  visible  act  by  which  Grod's  covenant  to  juetiff  sMl 
by  faith  in  the  promised  seed  was  acc^ted  by  them.  It  was  theiefoie 
a  part  of  a  federal  transaction ;  that  outward  act  which  he  who  ofiered 
a  covenant  engagement  so  gracious  required  as  a  solemn  dedaratkin 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  covenanted  grace  upon  the  covenanted  ooadi- 
tions.  It  was  thus  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  ofiered  to  tfMas- 
ceptance  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  thus  that  they  were  to  dedaie  Aav 
acceptance  of  it.  In  the  same  manner  there  is  a  standing  ofier  of  fte 
same  covenant  of  mercy  wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached.  The  ^  good 
news"  which  it  contains  is  that  of  a  promise,  an  engagement,  a  cove- 
nant on  the  part  of  God  to  remit  sin,  and  to  save  all  that  bdieve  ia 
Christ.  To  the  covenant  in  this  new  form  he  also  requires  a  visible 
and  formal  act  of  acceptance,  which  act  when  expressive  of  the  required 
faith  makes  us  parties  to  the  covenant,  and  entitles  us  through  the  fiutb- 
fulness  of  God  to  its  benefits.  **  He  that  bdieoeth  and  is  hofHzed  diall  be 
saved ;"  or,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  <«  As  many  of  you  as  have  beeo 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ ;  and  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then 
are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise." 

We  have  the  same  view  of  baptism  as  an  act  of  covenant  accq^tance, 
and  as  it  relates  to  God's  gracious  engagement  to  justify  the  ungo(fly 
by  faith  in  his  Son,  in  the  oflen-quoted  passage  in  1  Peter  iii,  20, 
**  Which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long  sufiering  of 
God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while. the  aric  was  preparing,  whereto 
few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  where* 
unto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 

When  St.  Peter  calls  baptism  the  **  figure,"  avrirwrov^  the  antitype  of 
iction  by  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved  fiNNn  periaUig 


with  the  ungodly  and  unbeliQviiig  world,  he  had  doubtleflB  in  mind  the 
fmik  of  Noah,  and  that  under  the  same  view  as  the  Apoetle  Paul,  in 
Heb.  xi,  ^  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as 
yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house ;  by 
the  which"  act  of  faith  ^  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became  heir  of 
ike  righieousness  which  is  by  faith ;"  an  expression  of  the  same  import  as 
if  he  had  said,  ''by  which  act  of  faith  he  was  justified  before  God."  It 
liaB  been  already  explained  in  another  place  (Part  ii,  chap,  xxii,  p.  171) 
in  what  way  Noah's  preparing  of  the  ark,  and  his  faith  in  the  Divine  pro- 
mise of  preservation,  were  indicative  of  his  having  that  direct  faith  in 
the  Christ  to  come,  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  discourses  in  the  eleventh 
of  the  Hdl>rews,  as  that  which  characterized  **  all  the  elders,"  and  by 
which  they  obtained  their  **  good  report"  in  the  Church.  His  preserva- 
tion  and  that  of  his  family  was  so  involved  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  more 
ancient  promise  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  deliverance 
of  man  from  the  power  of  Satan,  that  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that 
his  fiuth  in  the  promise  respecting  his  own  deliverance  from  the  dellige, 
was  supported  by  his  faith  in  that  greater  promise,  which  must  have 
fiillen  to  the  ground  had  the  whole  race  perished  without  exception. 
His  building  of  the  ark,  and  entering  into  it  with  his  family,  are  therefore 
CKMMidered  by  St.  Paul  as  the  visible  expression  of  his  faith  in  the  an- 
eknt  promises  of  God  respecting  Messiah ;  and  for  this  reason  baptism 
ii  caUed  by  St.  Peter,  without  any  allegory  at  all,  but  in  the  sobriety  of 
fiu^t  ^  the  antitype**  of  this  transaction ;  the  one  exactly  answering  to 
the  other,  as  an  external  expression  of  faith  in  the  same  objects  and 
the  same  promises. 

But  the  apostle  does  not  rest  in  this  general  representation.  He 
proceeds  to  express  in  a  particular  and  most  forcible  manner,  the  nature 
of  Christian  baptism, — ^  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flei^ ; 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Now,  whether  we  take  the  word  ttrep€tTffUf  rendered  in 
our  truMlation  ^  answer,"  for  a  demand  or  requirement ;  or  for  the  on- 
8»er  to  a  question  or  questions ;  or  in  the  sense  of  Hipulatkm ;  the  gene- 
ral  import  of  the  passage  is  nearly  the  same.  If  the  first,  then  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that  baptism  is  not  the  potting  away  the  filth 
of  the  flesh,  not  a  mere  external  ceremony ;  but  a  rite  which  demands 
or  requires  something  of  us,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  a  <<  good  con- 
science." What  that  is,  we  learn  from  the  words  of  our  Lord :  it  is 
&ith  in  Christ :  «<  He  that  bdieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;" 
which  faith  is  the  reliance  of  a  penitent  upon  the  atonement  of 
the  Saviour,  who  thus  submits  with  all  gratitude  and  truth  to  the 
terms  of  the  evangelical  covenant.  If  we  take  the  second  sense,  we 
most  lay  aside  the  notion  of  some  lexicographers  and  commentators, 
wlio  thinkthat  there  is  an  aOosion  to  the  cmctenf  practice  of  demandiqg 
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of  the  candidates  for  baptism  whether  they  renoanced  their  sins,  and  the 
service  of  Satan,  with  other  questions  of  the  same  import ;  for»  aneieKi 
as  these  questions  may  be,  they  are  probably  not  so  ancient  as  the  time 
of  the  apostle.  We  know,  however,  from  the  instance  of  Philip  and  the 
eunuch,  that  there  was  an  explicit  requirement  of  faUhj  and  as  explicit 
an  answer  or  confession :  **  And  Philip  said.  If  thou  believest  with  all 
thy  heart,  thou  mayest ;  and  he  answered,  I  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Every  administration  of  baptism  indeed  implied  this  de- 
mand ;  and  baptism,  if  we  understand  St.  Peter  to  refer  to  this  circum- 
stance, was  such  an  '<  answer"  to  the  interrogations  of  the  administrator, 
as  expressed  a  true  and  evangelical  faith.  If  we  take  the  third  render- 
ing  of  **  stipulation^**  which  has  less  to  support  it  criticaUy  than  either 
of  the  others,  stiU  as  the  profession  of  faith  was  a  condition  of  baptism, 
that  profession  had  the  full  force  of  a  formal  stipulation,  since  all  true 
faith  in  Christ  requires  an  entire  subjection  to  him  as  Lord,  as  well  as 
Saviour. 

Upon  this  passage,  however,  a  somewhat  clearer  light  may  be  thrown, 
by  understanding  the  word  enepunffia  in  the  sense  of  that  which  asks, 
requiresy  seeks,  something  beyond  itself.  The  verb  from  which  it  is 
derived  signifies  to  ask  or  require ;  but  evepunffia  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  but  once  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy, 
Dan.  iv,  17,  where,  however,  it  is  used  so  as  to  be  fully  illustrative  of 
the  meaning  of  St.  Peter.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  be  humbled  by  being 
driven  from  men  to  associate  with  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  the  vision 
in  which  this  was  represented  concludes,  <^  This  matter  is  by  the  decree 
of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand,  ro  enepurvfKh  by  the  word  of  the  Holy 
Ones,  to  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know,  iva  yvtjaiv  oi  Curvrer,  that  the 
Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men."  The  Chaldaic  word,  like 
the  Greek,  is  from  a  word  which  signifies  to  ask,  to  require,  and  may  be 
equally  expressed  by  the  word  petitio,  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Vul- 
gate, or  by  postulatum.  There  was  an  end,  an  «*  intent,**  for  which  the 
humbling  of  the  Babylonian  king  was  required  <<  by  the  word  of  the  Holy 
Ones"  that,  by  the  signal  punishment  of  the  greatest  earthly  monarch, 
<<  the  living  might  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men." 
In  like  manner  baptism  has  an  end,  an  <<  intent,"  <*  not  the  putting  away 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  but  obtaining  **  a  good  conscience  toward  God  ;" 
and  it  requires,  claims  this  good  conscience  through  that  faith  in  Christ 
whereof  cometh  remission  of  sins,  the  cleansing  of  the  **  conscience 
from  dead  works,"  and  those  supplies  of  supernatural  aid  by  which,  in 
future,  men  may  *Mive  in  all  good  conscience  before  God."  It  is  thus 
that  we  see  how  St.  Peter  preserves  the  correspondence  between  the 
act  of  Noah  in  preparing  the  ark  as  an  act  of  faith  by  which  he  was 
justified,  and  the  act  of  submitting  to  Christian  baptism,  which  is  also 
obviously  an  act  of  faith,  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sins,  or  the  obtaining 
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a  good  conscience  before  God.  This  in  farther  strengthened  by  his  im- 
mediately  adding,  ''by  the  resurrecti<M[i  of  Jesus  Christ  :*'  a  clause  which 
our  translators  by  the  use  of  a  parenthesis,  coniMct  with  ''baptism  doth 
also  now  save  us ;"  so  that  their  meaning  is,  we  are  saved  by  baptism 
through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  he  "  rose  again  for 
our  justification,"  this  sufficiently  shows  the  true  sense  of  the  apostle, 
who,  by  our  being  "  saved,"  clearly  means  our  being  justified  by  faith. 

The  text,  however,  needs  no  parenthesis,  and  the  true  sense  may  be 
thus  expressed :  ".The  antitype  to  which  water  of  the  flood,  baptism, 
doth  now  save  us ;  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  bat 
that  which  intently  seeks  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  through  faith 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  But  however  a  particidar  word 
may  be  disposed  of,  the  whole  passage  can  only  be  consistently  taken 
to  teach  us  that  baptism  is  the  outward  sign  of  our  entrance  into 
Grod's  covenant  of  mercy ;  and  that  when  it  is  an  act  of  true  faith,  it 
becomes  an  instrument  of  salvation,  like  that  act  of  faith  in  Noah,  by 
which,  when  moved  with  fear,  he  "  prepared  an  aric  to  the  saving  of 
his  house,"  and  survived  the  destruction  of  an  unbelieving  world. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  then  follow,  that  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  and  the  Christian  covenant  is  the  same  gracious  engagement 
on  the  part  of  God  to  show  mercy  to  man,  and  to  bestow  upon  him 
«temal  life,  through  faith  in  Christ  as  the  true  sacrifice  for  sin,  difler- 
ing  only  in  circumstances ;  and  that  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  this  cove* 
nant  under  the  old  dispensation  was  circumcision,  under  the  new  it  is 
baptism,  which  has  the  same  federal  character,  performs  the  same 
initiatory  office,  and  is  instituted  by  the  same  authority.  For  none 
could  have  authority  to  lay  aside  the  appointed  seal,  but  the  being 
who  first  instituted  it,  who  changed  the  form  of  the  covenant  itself, 
and  who  has  in  fact  abrogated  the  old  seat  by  the  appointment  of  an- 
other, even  bi^ptism,  which  is  made  obligatory  upon  "  all  nations  to  whom 
the  Grospel  is  preached,  and  is"  to  continue  to  "the  end  of  the  world.*^ 

This  argument  is  sufficiently  extended  to  show  that  the  Antipsdobap* 
tist  writers  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prove  that  baptism  has  not  been 
appointed  in  the  room  of  circumcision ;  a  point  on  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  employ  all  their  strength ;  for  the  substitution  of  baptism 
for  circumcision  being  established,  one  of  their  main  objections  to  infant 
baptism,  as  we  shall  just  now  show,  is  rendered  wholly  nugatory. 

But  it  is  not  enough,  in  stating  the  natureof  the  ordinance  of  Christian 
baptism,  to  con^der  it  generally  as  an  act  by  which  man  enters  into 
God's  covenant  of  grace.  Uoder  this  general  view  several  particulars 
are  contained,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  rightly  to  understand. 
Baptism,  both  as  a  sign  and  eedly  presents  an  entire  correspondence 
with  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision.     Let  it  then  be  considered, — 

1.  As  A  SIGN.  Under  this  view,  circumcision  indicated,  by  a  visible 
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and  continued  rite,  the  placahUUy  of  God  toward  his  sinfiil  creatures, 
aod  held  out  the  promise  of  justification,  by  faith  alone,  to  every  truly 
penitent  offender.  It  went  farther,  and  was  the  siga  of  sanctificatioo, 
dr  the  taking  away  the  pollution  of  sin,  ^<  the  superfluity  of  naughtiiiess,'' 
as  well  as  die  pardon  of  actual  offences,  and  thus  was  the  visible  em- 
Uein  of  a  re^nerate  mind,  and  a  renewed  life.  This  will  appear  firom 
the  following  passages :  "  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  which,  is  one  outwardly 
in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision 
is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirUf  and  not  inr  the  leUeTf  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men,  but  of  God,"  Rom.  ii,  28.  **  And  the  Lord  thy  God  wDI 
circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  Jieart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live,** 
Deut.  XXX,  6.  ^  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the 
foreskins  of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  Judah,  and  inhabitants  of  Jenisa- 
lem,"  Jer.  iv,  3.  It  was  the  sign  also  of  peculiar  rdation  to  Gtxi,  as 
his  people :  "  Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fiithe|v  to  love  them, 
and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above  all  people,  as  il  is 
tills  day.  Circumcise,  therbfobb,  the  foreskin  of  your  heait,  and  be 
no  more  stiff  necked,"  Deut  x,  15, 16. 

In  all  these  respects,  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  the  new  covenant,  corre^. 
ponds  to  circumcision.  Like  that,  its  administration  is  a  constant  exhi- 
bition  of  the  placability  of  God  to  man ;  like  that,  it  is  the  initiatory  nte 
into  a  covenant  which  promises  pardon  and  salvation  to  a  true  faith,  of 
which  it  is  the  outward  profession ;  like  that,  it  is  the  symbol  of  rege- 
neration,  the  washing  away  of  sin,  and  **  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  and  like  that,  it  is  a  sign  of  peculiar  relation  to  God,  Christians 
becoming,  in  consequence,  <'  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar  people,"— 
his  **Ckurch"  on  earth,  as  distinguished  from  "  the  world."  **  For^we," 
says  the  apostle,  **  are  the  circumcision,"  we  are  that  peculiar  people 
and  Church  now,  which  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  cir* 
cumcision,  ^  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  m  Christ  Jesus, 
and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh." 

But  as  a  sign  baptism  is  more  than  circumcision ;  because  the  cove- 
nant, under  its  new  dispensation,  was  not  only  to  offer  pardon  upon 
believing,  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  fleshly  appetites,  and  a  pecu. 
liar  spiritual  relation  to  God,  all  which  we  find  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  also  to  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  fulness,  upon  all  be- 
lievefs ;  and  of  this  effusion  of  <<  the  power  from  on  high,"  baptism  was 
made  the  visible  sign  ;  and  perhaps  for  this,  among  some  other  obvious 
reasons,  was  substituted  for  circumcision,  because  baptism  hy  effusion, 
or  pouring,  (the  New  Testament  mode  of  baptizing,  as  we  shall  after- 
ward show,)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  this  heavenly  gift.  The  baptism 
of  John  had  special  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  not  to  be 

administered  by  him,  but  by  Christ,  who  should  come  after  him.     This 
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gifl  only  honoured  John's  baptism  once,  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  our 
Lord ;  but  it  constantly  followed  upon  the  baptism  admmistered  by  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  aAer  his  ascension,  and  **  the  sending  of  the  promise 
of  the  Father.''  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  *' Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost^**  Acts  ii,  17.  '<  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghogt^ 
which  he  sited/*  or  poured  out,  <'on  us  abundanUy  through  Jesus 
Christ."  For  this  reason  Christianity  is  called  "  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit ;"  and  so  far  is  this  from  being  confined  to  the  miraculous  gifts 
often  bestowed  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  made  the  stand- 
ing and  prominent  test  of  true  Christianity  to  '<  be  led  by  the  Spirit,^ — 
'*  If  ANY  MAN  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  Of  this 
great  new  covenant  blessing,  baptism  was  therefore  eminently  the  sign ; 
and  it  represented  ^  the  pouring  out*  of  the  Spirit,  ^  the  descending**  of 
the  Spirit,  the  "  falling"  of  the  Spirit  **  upon  men,"  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  administered,  the  pouring  of  vater  fbom  above  upon  the  sub- 
jects baptized. 

As  a  SEAL  also,  or  confirming  sign,  baptism  answers  to  circumcision. 
By  the  institution  of  the  latter,  a  plbdoe  was  constantly  given  by  the 
Almighty  to  bestow  the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  the  rite  was  the 
sign,  pardon  and  sanctification  through  faith  in  the  future  seed  of  Abra- 
ham ;  peculiar  relation  to  Him  as  '*  his  people ;"  and  the  heavenly 
mheritance.  Of  the  same  blessings,  baptism  is  also  the  pledge,  along 
with  that  higher  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  specially  repre- 
sents in  emblem.  Thus  in  baptism  there  is  on  the  part  of  God  a  visible 
assurance  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  covenant  stipulations.  But  it  is  our 
seal  also ;  it  is  that  act  by  which  we  make  ourselves  parties  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  thus  <<  set  to  our  seal,  that  God  is  true."  In  this  respect  it 
binds  us,  as,  in  the  other,  God  mercifully  binds  himself  for  the  stronger 
assurance  of  our  faith.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  trust  wholly  in  Christ 
for  pardon  and  salvation,  and  to  obey  his  laws ; — **  teaching  them  '  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :' "  in  that  rite 
also  we  undergo  a  mystical  death  unto  sin,  a  mystical  separation  from 
the  world,  which  St  Paul  calls  being  "  buried  with  Christ  in  or  by  bap- 
tism ;"  and  a  mystical  resurrection  to  newness  of  life,  through  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Thus  in  circumcision,  an  obligation  of  faith 
in  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  and  an  obligation  to  holiness  of  life, 
and  to  the  observance  of  the  Divine  laws,  was  contracted ;  and  Moses, 
therefore,  in  a  passage  above  quoted,  argues  from  that  peculiar  visible 
relation,  of  the  Israelites  to  God,  produced  by  outward  circumcision,  to 
the  duty  of  circumcising  the  heart :  «  The  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers 
to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above  all  peo- 
ple ;  circumcise  thbbefobe  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,"  Deut.  x,  15. 
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/  If  then  we  bring  all  these  considerations  under  one  view,  we  shall 
find  it  sufficiently  established  that  baptism  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  under  its  perfected  dispensation ; — that  it  is  the  grand 
initiatory  act  by  which  we^enter  into  this  covenant,  in  order  to  claim  all 
its  spiritual  blessings,  and  to  take  upon  ourselves  all  its  obligations ; — 
that  it  was  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  in  a  manner  which  plainly  put 
it  in  the  place  of  circumcision ; — that  it  is  now  the  means  by  which 
men  become  Abraham's  spiritual  children,  and  heirs  with  him  of  the 
promise,  which  was  the  office  of  circumcision,  until  **  the  seed,"  the 
Messiah,  should  come ; — and  that  baptism  is  therefore  expressly  called 
by  St.  Paul,  ''  the  circumcision  of  Chrbt,"  or  Christian  circumcision, 
in  a  sense  which  can  only  import  that  baptism  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  Abrahamic  rite. 

The  only  objection  ot  any  plausibility  which  has  been  urged  by  Anti. 
psedobaptist  writers  agaiiist  the  substitution  of  baptism  for  circumcision, 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Booth :  <*  If  baptism  succeeded  in  the  place  of  cir- 
cumcision,  how  came  it  that  both  of  them  were  in  full  force  at  the  same 
time,  that  is,  from  the  commencement  of  John's  ministry  to  the  death  of 
Christ  ?  For  one  thing  to  come  in  the  room  of  another,  and  the  latter 
to  hold  its  place,  is  an  odd  kind  of  succession.  Admitting  the  succes 
sion  pretended,  how  came  it  that  Paul  circumcised  Timothy,  after  he 
had  been  baptized  ?"  That  circumcision  was  practised  along  with  bap- 
tism from  John  the  Baptist's  ministry  to  the  death  of  Christ  may  be  very 
readily  granted,  without  affecting  the  question ;  for  baptism  could  not 
be  made  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  perfected  covenant  of  grace,  until  that 
covenant  was  both  perfected,  and  fully  explained  and  proposed  for  ac- 
ceptance, which  did  not  take  place  until  after  ^  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant"  was  shed,  and  our  Lord  had  opened  its  full  import  to 
the  apostles  who  were  to  publish  it  ^  to  all  nations"  after  his  resurrec 
tion.  Accordingly  we  find  that  baptism  was  formally  made  the  rite  of 
initiation  into  this  covenant  for  the  first  time,  when  our  Lord  gave  com- 
mission to  his  disciples  to  **  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," — ^*  he 
that  believe th  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  John's  baptism  was  upon 
profession  of  repentance,  and  faith  in  the  speedy  appearance  of  Hira 
who  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  fire ;  and  our  Lord's 
baptism  by  his  disciples  was  administered  to  those  Jews  that  believed  on 
him,  as  the  Messias,  all  of  whom,  like  the  apostles,  waited  for  a  fuller 
developement  of  his  character  and  offices.  For  since  the  new  covenant 
was  not  then  fully  perfected,  it  could  not  be  proposed  in  any  other  way 
than  to  prepare  them  that  believed  in  Christ,  by  its  partial  but  increasing 
manifestation  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  for  the  full  declaration  both 
of  its  benefits  and  obligations;  which  declaration  was  not  made  until 
after  his  resurrection.  Whatever  the  nature  and  intent  of  that  baptism 
•2 
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which  our  Lord  by  his  disciples  administered,  might  be,  (a  point  on 
which  we  have  no  ihformation,)  like  that  of  John,  it  looked  to  something 
yet  to  come,  and  was  not  certainly  that  baptism  in  the  name  "  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  which  was  afterward  insti* 
tuted  as  the  standing  initiatory  rite  into  the  Christian  Church.  As  for 
the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  and  the  practice  of  that  rite  among  many 
of  the  Hebrew  believers,  it  has  already  been  accounted  for.  If  indeed 
the  Baptist  writers  could  show  that  the  apostles  sanctioned  the  practice 
of  circumcision  as  a  seal  of  the  old  covenant,  either  as  it  was  Abra- 
hamic  or  Mosaic,  or  both,  then  there  would  be  some  force  in  the  argu- 
ment, that  one  could  not  succeed  the  other,  if  both  were  continued 
under  inspired  authority.  But  we  have  the  most  decided  testimony  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  against  any  such  use  of  circumcision ;  and  he  makes 
it,  when  practised  in  that  view,  a  total  abnegation  of  Christ  and  the 
new  covenant.  It  follows  then,  that,  when  circumcision  was  continued 
by  any  connwanee  of  the  apostles, — and  certainly  they  did  no  more 
than  connive  at  it, — it  was  practised  upon  some  grounds  which  did  not 
regard  it  as  the  seal  of  any  covenant,  firom  national  custom,  or  preju- 
dice,  a  feeling  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  yielded  in  the  case  of 
Timothy.  He  circumcised  him,  but  not  from  any  conviction  of  necessity, 
since  he  uniformly  declared  circumcision  to  have  vanished  away  with 
that  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  which  it  was  the  seal  through  the 
bringing  in  of  a  better  hope. 

We  may  here  add,  that  an  early  father,  Justin  Mart3rr,  takes  the 
same  view  of  the  substitution  of  circumcision  by  Christian  baptism : 
**  We,  Gentiles,*'  Justin  ob^rves,  ^have  not  received  that  circumcision 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  that  which  is  spiritual — and  moreover,  for 
indeed  we  were  sinners,  We  have  received  this  in  baptism,  through  God's 
mercy,  and  it  is  enjoined  on  all  i6  receive  it  in  like  manner." 

n.  The  nature  of  baptism  having  been  thus  explained,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  consider  its  subjects. 

That  believen  are  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  as  they  were  of 
circumcision,  is  beyond  dispute.  As  it  would  have  been  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  circumcision  to  have  administered  it  to  any  person,  being 
of  adult  age,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  true  and  living  God,  and  in  the 
expected  **  seed  of  Abraham,"  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  ; 
so  is  faith  in  Christ  also  an  indispensable  condition  for  baptism  in  all 
persons  of  mature  age ;  and  no  minister  is  at  liberty  to  take  from  the 
candidate  the  visible  pledge  of  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  God's 
covenant,  unless  he  has  been  first  taught  its  nature,  promises,  and  obli- 
gations,  and  gives  sufficient  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  faith,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  profession  of  obedience.  Hence  the  administration  of 
Ixintism  was  placed  by  our  Lord  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
^  to  preach  the  Gospel,''  that  is,  of  those  who  were  to  declare  God's 
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method  of  saving  men  **  through  fiiith  in  ChnBt,**  and  to  teech  theoi 
^  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever  Christ  had  commanded  them."  Gr- 
cumcision  was  connected  vrith  teaching,  and  belief  of  the  truth  taught; 
and  so  also  ie  Christian  bqitism. 

The  question,  however,  which  now  requires  consideratioo  is,  whedier 
the  infant  children  of  believing  parents  are  entitled  to  be^lnade  partial 
to  the  covenant  of  grace,  by  the  act  of  their  parents,  and  the  admims- 
tration  of  baptism  ? 

In  favour  of  infant  baptism,  the  foUowing  arguments  may  be  adduced 
Some  of  them  are  more  direct  than  others  j  but  the  reader  will  judge 
whether,  taken  all  together,  they  do  not  establi^  this  practice  of  tbe 
Church,  continued  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages,  upon  the  strongest  bias 

of  ScBffTURAL  AUTHOIUTY. 

1.  As  it  has  been  established,  that  bs^tism  was  put  by  our  Lord  him- 
self and  his  apostles  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  as  an  initiatoiy  lite 
into  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  as  the  infant  children  of  bdieven 
under  the  Old  Testament  were  entitled  to  the  covenant  benefits  of  the 
latter  ordinance,  and  the  children  of  Christian  believers  are  not  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  entering  into  the  same  covenant  by  baptim;  the 
absence  of  such  an  explicit  exclusion  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  title  to 
baptism. 

For  if  the  covenant  be  the  same  in  all  its  spiritual  blessings,  and  in 
express  change  was  made  by  our  Lord  in  the  sign  woA  seal  of  thit 
covenant,  but  no  change  at  all  in  the  subjects  of  it,  no  one  can  have  a 
right  to  carry  that  change  farther  than  the  Lawgiver  himself  and  to 
exclude  the  children  of  beUevers  from  entering  his  covenant  by  baptism, 
when  they  had  always  been  entitled  to  enter  into  it  by  circumcision.  'Hiis 
is  a  censurable  interference  with  the  authority  of  God  ;  a  presumptuous 
attempt  to  fashion  the  new  dispensation  in  this  respect  so  as  to  confomi 
it  to  a  mere  human  opinion  of  fitness  and  propriety.  For  to  say,  that, 
because  baptism  is  directed  to  be  administered  to  believers  when  adults 
are  spoken  of,  it  follows  that  children  who  are  not  capable  of  personal 
faith  are  excluded  from  baptism,  is  only  to  argue  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  contended,  that,  because  circumcision,  when  adults  were 
the  subjects,  was  only  to  be  administered  to  believers,  therefore  infants 
were  excluded  from  that  ordinance,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  This 
argument  will  not  certainly  exclude  them  from  baptism  by  way  of  infer- 
ence, and  by  no  act  of  the  Maker  and  Mediator  of  the  covenant  are  thej 
shut  out. 

2.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  exclude  infants  from  entering  into  the 

new  covenant  by  baptism,  the  absence  of  every  prohibitory  expression 

to  this  etTect  in  the  New  Testament,  must  have  been  misleading  to  ali 

men  ;  and  especially  to  the  Jewish  believers. 

Baptism  was  no  new  ordinance  when  our  Lord  instituted  it,  though  he 
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give  lo  it  a  particular  damgnatioiu  It  was  m  hn  pfatelioe  to  aidapt,  id 
several  inrtapceBy  what  he  found  already  entaWiwiiedi  to  the  oses  of  his 
f<digioii.  «  A  paraUe,  for  mstancey  was  a  Jewish  mode  of  teachbg. — 
Who  taught  by  parables  equal  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  And  what  is  the  most 
distinguished  and  appropriate  rite  of  his  reh'gion,  but  a  service  grafted 
on  a  pasBover  custom  among  the  Jews  of  his  day  ?  It  was  not  ordained 
by  Moses,  that  a  part  of  the  bread  they  had  used  in  the  paasover  should 
be  the  last  thing  they  ate  after  that  supper ;  yet  this  our  Lord  took  as  he 
found  it,  and  converted  it  into  a  memorial  of  his  body.  The  <  cup  of 
blessing*  has  ho  authority  whatever  from  the  original  institution ;  yet 
this  our  Lord  found  in  use,  and  adopted  as  a  memorial  of  his  Uood : — 
takon  together,  these  elements  form  one  commemoration  of  his  death. 
Probability,  arising  to  rational  certainty,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to 
infer,  that  whatever  rite  Jesus  appointed  as  the  ordinance  of  admission 
into  the  conununity  6f  his  followers,  he  would  also  adopt  from  some  ser- 
vice already  existing — ^from  some  token  familiar  among  the  people  of 
his  nation. 

^  In  fact,  we  know  that  *  divers  haptism^  existed  under  the  law,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  beheve,  that  the  admission  of  proselytes  into 
the  profession  of  Judaism,  was  really  and  truly  marked  by  a  vxishing 
with  water  in  a  ritual  and  ceremonial  manner.  I  have  always  understood 
that  Maimonides  is  perfectly  correct  when  he  says* '  In  ail  ages,  wJien  a 
heathen  (or  a  stranger  by  nation)  was  wWing  to  enter  into  the  covenant 
of  Israely  and  gather  hinudf  under  the  wings  of  the  majesty  of  God^ 
and  take  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  law — he  must  hefrst  circumcised^ 
and  secondly  baptizbd,  and  ihirdlyt  bring  a  sacrifice ;  or  f  the  party 
were  a  woman^  then  she  must  he  first  baptized,  and  secondly  bring  a 
sacrificed  He  adds,  <  Id  this  present  time  when  (the  temple  being  de. 
stroyed)  there  is  no  sacrificing^  a  stranger  nmst  be  first  drcumcisedf  and 
secondly  baptized.' 

^  Dr.  Gill,  indeed,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Jewish  Proselyte  BapHsm^ 
has  ventured  the  assertion,  that  *  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  rite 
yt  custom  of  admitting  Jewish  proselytes  by  baptism,  in  any  writings  or 
records  before  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  and  his  apostles ; 
nor  in  any  age  after  them,  for  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  years  ;  or, 
however,  before  the  writing  of  the  Talmuds**  But  the  learned  doctor 
has  not  condescended  to  understand  the  evidence  of  this  fact.  It  does 
not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Jewbh  records  solely  ;  it  was  in  circulation 
among  the  heathen,  as  we  learn  from  the  clear  and  demonstrative  tes« 
timony  of  Epictetus,  who  has  these  words  :  (he  is  blaming  those  who 
assume  the  profession  of  philosophy  without  acting  up  to  it :)  *  Why  do 
you  call  yourself  a  Stoic  ?  Why  do  you  deceive  the  multitude  ?  Why 
do  you  pretend  to  be  a  Greek  when  you  are  a  Jew  7  a  Syrian  ?  an 
XSgyptian  ?    And  when  we  see  any  one  wavering,  we  are  wont  to  aay. 
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This  is  not  a  Jeto,  but  acu  one.  But  when  he  assumes  the  sentiments 
of  one  who  hath  been  haptixed  and  cireumcisedj  then  he  both  really  is, 
and  IS  called  a  Jew.  Thus  w%  falsifying  our  profession,  are  Jews  in 
name,  but  in  reality  something  else.' 

^This  practice  then  of  the  Jews, — frosehfte  bapUsm-^^waa  so  noto- 
rious to  the  heathen  in  Italy  and  in  Greece,  that  it  furnished  this  philoso- 
pher with  an  object  of  comparison.  Now,  Epictetus  lived  to  be  very 
old :  he  is  placed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  A.  D.  109,  by  Le  Clere,  A.  D.  1(M. 
He  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  years  of  ag^  when  he  wrote  this ;  and 
he  mig\it  obtain  his  information  thirty  or  forty  years  earlier,  which 
brings  it  up  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Those  who  could  tlunk  thai 
the  Jews  could  institute  proselyte  hapUsm  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Christians  were  practising  baptism  as  an  initiatory  rite^  are  not  to  be 
envied  for  the  correctness  of  their  judgment.  The  rite  certainly  dates 
much  earlier,  probably  many  ages.  I  see  no  reason  for  disputing  the  asser- 
tion  of  Maimonides,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Gill's  rash  and  fallacious  Ian- 
guage  on  the  subject."  (FcuUs  and  Evidences  on  the  Subject  ofBaptismJ) 

This  baptism  of  proselytes,  as  Lightfoot  has  fully  showed,  was  a  bap- 
tism of  families f  and  comprehended  their  infant  children ;  and  the  file 
was  a  symbol  of  their  being  washed  from  the  pollution  of  idolatry. 
Very  different  indeed  in  the  extent  of  its  import  and  office  was  Chris- 
tian baptism  to  the  Jewish  baptisms,  nevertheless,  this  shows  that 
the  Jews  were  familiar  with  the  rite  as  it  extended  to  children,  in  cases 
of  conversions  from  idolatry  ;  and,  as  far  at  least  as  the  converts  from 
paganism  to  Christianity  were  concerned,  they  could  not  but  understand 
Christian  baptism  to  extend  to  the  infant  children  of  Gentile  proselytes, 
unless  there  had  been,  what  wc  nowhere  find  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  and  the  writings  of  the  aposUes,  an  express  exception  of  them.-^ 
In  like  manner,  their  own  practice  of  infsmt  circumcision  must  have 
misled  them  ;  for  if  they  were  taught  that  baptism  was  the  initiatory 
seal  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and  had  taken  the  place  of  circumcision, 
which  St.  Paul  had  informed  them  was  '*  a  seal  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  by  failh,''  how  should  they  have  understood  that  their  children 
were  no  longer  to  be  taken  into  covenant  with  God,  as  under  their  own 
former  religion,  unless  they  had  been  told  that  this  exclusion  of  children 
from  all  covenant  relation  to  God,  was  one  of  those  peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  in  which  it  ditfered  from  the  religion  of  the 
patriarchs  and  Moses  ?  This  was  surely  a  great  change ;  a  change 
which  must  have  made  great  impression  upon  a  serious  and  aflectionate 
Jewish  parent,  who  could  now  no  longer  covenant  with  God  for  his 
children,  or  place  his  children  in  a  special  .covenant  relation  to  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth ;  a  change  indeed  so  great, — a  placing  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Christian  parents  in  so  inferior,  and,  so  to  speak,  outcast  n  con. 
dition  in  comparison  of  the  children  of  believing  Jews,  while  tlie 
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Abnthainio  coveouil  remained  in  fbrce^— that  ool  onty,  io  order  to  pre- 
vent miiiriikei  M  it  require  an  express  enunciation»  but  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  it  must  have  given  rise  to  ■#  many  objections,  or  at  least 
inquiries,  that  explanations  of  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  of  St  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  phraseology  of 
these  inspired  men,  whan  touching  the  subject  of  the  children  of  believ- 
ers only  incidentally,  was  calculated  to  confirm  the  ancient  practice,  in 
opposition  to  what  we  are  told  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  upon 
this  point.  For  instance :  how  could  the  Jews  have  understood  the 
words  of  P^ter  at  the  pentecost,  but  as  calling  both  upon  them  and  th^ 
children,  to  be  baptized  ? — <<  Repent  and  be  baptized,  for  the  promise 
is  unto  you  and  to  your  children.'*  For  that  both  are  included,  may  be 
proved,  says  a  sensible  writer,  by  considering, 

"  1.  The  resemblance  between  this  promise,  and  that  in  Gen.  xvii,  7, 
*  To  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  afler  thee.'  The  resem- 
blance between  these  two  lies  in  two  things :  (!•)  Each  stands  con- 
nected with  an  ordinance,  by  which  persons  were  to  be  admitted  into 
Church  fellowship;  the  one  by  circumcision,  the  other  by  baptism. 
(2.)  Both  agree  in  phraseology ;  the  one  is,  <  to  thee  and  thy  seed ;' 
the  other  is, '  to  you  and  your  children.'  Now,  every  one  knows  that 
the  word  seed  means  children;  and  ihBi  ehUdren  means  seed;  and 
that  they  are  precisely  the  same.  From  these  two  strongly  resembling 
features,  viz.  their  connection  with  a  similar  ordinance,  and  the  same- 
ness of  the  phraseology,  I  infer,  that  the  subjects  expressed  in  each 
are  the  very  same.  And  as  it  is  certain  that  parents  and  infants  were 
intended  by  the  one ;  it  must  be  equally  certain  that  both  are  intended 
by  the  other. 

**  2.  The  sense  in  which  the  speaker  must  have  understood  the  sen- 
tence in  question :  '  The  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children.'  In 
order  to  know  this,  we  must  consider  who  the  speaker  was,  and  from 
what  source  he  received  his  religious  knowledge.  The  apostle  was  a 
Jew.  He  knew  that  he  himself  had  been  admitted  in  infancy,  and  that 
it  was  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Church  to  admit  infants  to  member- 
ship. And  he  likewise  knew,  that  in  this  they  acted  on  the  authority 
of  that  place,  where  God  promises  to  Abraham, '  to  be  a  God  unto  him, 
and  unto  his  seed.'  Now,  if  the  apostle  knew  all  this,  in  what  sense 
could  he  understand  the  term  children,  as  distinguished  from  their 
parents  ?  I  have  said  that  rsxva,  children,  and  (Trfi^jULa,  seed,  mean  the 
same  thing.  And  as  the  apostle  well  knew  that  the  term  seed  intended 
infants,  though  not  mere  infants  only ;  and  that  mfants  were  circum- 
cised and  received  into  the  Church  as  being  the  seed,  what  else  could 
he  onderstand  by  the  term  ehUdren^  when  mentioned  with  their  parents  ? 
Those  who  will  have  the  apostle  to  mean,  by  the  term  children  *  adoh 
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posterity'^  only,  have  this  infelicity  attending  them,  that  they  under 
stand  the  term  differently  from  all  other  men ;  and  they  attribute  to  ^ 
apostle  a  sense  of  the  word  which  to  him  must  have  been  the  moi 
forced  and  infamiliar. 

**  3.  In  what  sense  his  hearers  must  have  understood  him,  when  hi 
said,  <  The  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children.' 

^  The  context  informs  us,  that  many  of  St.  Peter's  hearers,  as  h( 
himself  was,  were  Jews.  They  had  been  accustomed  for  many  han 
dred  years  to  receive  infants  by  circumcision  into  the  Church ;  and  ths 
they  did,  as  before  observed,  because  God  had  promised  to  be  a  God  Ic 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed.  They  had  understood  this  promise  to  roeai 
parents  and  their  infimt  ofispring,  and  this  idea  was  become  familiar  b] 
the  practice  of  many  centuries.  What  then  must  have  been  their  views 
when  one  of  their  own  community  says  to  them,  *  The  promise  is  to  yoi 
and  to  your  children  V  If  their  practice  of  receiving  infants  was  foundei 
on  a  promise  exactly  similar,  as  it  was,  how  could  they  possibly  under 
stand  him,  but  as  meaning  the  same  thing,  nnce  he  himself  used  tb 
same  mode  of  speech  ?  This  must  have  been  the  case,  unless  we  admi 
this  absurdity,  that  they  understood  him  in  a  sense  to  which  they  hai 
never  been  accustomed. 

"  How  idle  a  Uiing  it  is,  in  a  Baptist,  to  come  with  a  lexicon  in  U 
hand,  to  inform  us  that  r^xva,  children,  means  posterity !  Certainly  i 
does,  and  so  includes  the  youngest  infants. 

**  But  the  Baptists  will  have  it,  that  rsxva,  children,  in  this  place,  mean 
only  adidt  posterity.  And  if  so,  the  Jews  to  whom  he  spoke,  unless  the; 
understood  St.  Peter  in  a  way  in  which  it  was  morally  impossible  the; 
should,  would  infallibly  have  understood  him  wrong.  Certainly,  all  men 
when  acting  freely,  will  understand  words  in  that  way  which  is  nxM 
familiar  to  them ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  so  to  the  Jews,  than  ti 
understand  such  a  speech  as  reter's  to  mean  adults  and  infants. 

**  We  should  more  certainly  come  at  the  truth,  if,  instead  of  idly  cri 
ticising,  we  could  fancy  ourselves  Jews,  and  in  the  habit  of  circumcisin| 
infants,  and  receiving  them  into  the  Church ;  and  then  could  we  iroa 
gine  one  of  our  own  nation  and  religion  to  address  us  in  the  very  Ian 
guage  of  Peter  in  this  text,  *  The  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children; 
let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  we  could  ever  suppose  him  to  mean  adul 
posterity  only !"  {Edwards  on  Bttptism.) 

To  this  we  may  add  that  St.  Paul  calls  the  children  of  believers  M^ 
separated  to  God,  and  standing  therefore  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  him 
1  Cor.  vii,  14 ;  a  mode  of  speech  which  would  also  have  been  whoU] 
unintelligible  at  least  to  a  Jew,  unless  by  some  rite  of  Christianity  chil 
dren  were  made  sharers  in  its  covenanted  mercies. 

The  practice  of  the  Jews,  and  the  very  language  of  the  apostles,  sc 
naturally  leading  therefore  to  a  misunderstanding  of  this  sacrament,  if 
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infant  baptism  be  not  a  Christian  rite,  and  that  in  reaped  of  its  subjects 
themselves,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  some  notice  of  the  exclusion 
of  in&nts  from  the  Christian  covenant  should  have  been  given  by  way 
of  guard.  And  as  we  find  no  intimation  of  this  prohibitory  kind,  we 
may  confidently  conclude  that  it  was  never  the  design  of  Christ  to  re* 
strict  this  ordinance  to  adults  only* 

3.  Infant  children  are  declabed  bt  Chbist  to  be  members  of  his 
Church. 

That  they  were  made  members  of  God's  Church  in  the  family  of  Atoi. 
liam,  and  among  the  Jews,  cannot  be  denied.  They  were  made  so  by 
circumcision,  which  was  not  that  carnal  and  merely  political  rite  which 
many  Baptist  writers  in  contradiction  to  the  Scriptures  make  it,  but  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  seal  of  a  spiritual  covenant,  comprehending  engage- 
ments to  bestow  the  remissicHi  of  sins  and  all  its  consequent  blessings  in 
this  Ufe,  and,  in  another,  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Amoog  these  blessings 
was  that  special  relation,  which  coumted  in  becoming  a  visible  and  pe- 
culiar people  of  Crod,  his  Church.  Hiis  was  contained  in  that  engage- 
ment of  the  covenant,  ^  I  will  be  to  them  a  Grod,  and  they  shall  be  to 
me  a  people ;"  a  promise,  which,  however  connected  with  temporal  ad- 
vantages,  was,  in  its  highest  and  most  emphatic  sense,  wholly  t  piritual. 
Circumcision  was  therefore  a  reUgUmt^  and  not  a  mere  political  rite, 
because  the  covenant,  of  which  it  was  the  seal,  was  in  its  most  ample 
sense  sfHritual.  If  therefore  we  had  no  direct  authority  from  the  wordfl 
bf  Christ  to  declare  the  infimt  children  of  believers  competent  to  become 
the  members  of  his  Church,  the  two  circumstances, — ^that  the  Church 
of  God,  which  has  always  been  one  Church  in  all  ages,  and  into  which 
the  Gentiles  are  now  introduced,  formeriy  admitted  in&nts  to  member- 
ship  by  circumcision,— -and  that  the  mode  of  initiation  into  it  only  has 
beoi  changed,  and  not  the  euibjecU^  (of  which  we  have  no  intimation,) 
would  themselves  {wove  that  baptism  admits  into  the  Christian  Church 
both  believing  parents  and  their  children,  as  circumcision  admitted  both. 
The  same  Church  remains ;  (or  '^  the  dive  tree"  is  not  destroyed ;  the 
natural  branches  only  are  broken  off,  and  the  Gentiles  graffed  in,  and 
^  partake  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  trcte,"  that  is,  of  all  the  spi- 
ritual blessings  and  privileges  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  Jews,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  relation  to  God  as  his  Church.  But  among  these  spiritual 
privileges  and  blessings,  was  the  right  of  placing  their  child^n  in  cove- 
nant with  Grod ;  the  membership  of  the  Jews  comprehended  both  children 
and  adults ;  and  the  graffing  in  of  the  Crentiles,  so  as  to  partake  of  the 
same  **  root  and  fatness,"  will  therefore  include  a  right  to  put  their  chil- 
dren also  into  the  covenant,  so  that  they  as  well  as  adults  may  become 
members  of  Christ's  Church,  have  God  to  be  ''  their  God,"  and  be  ac 
knowledged  by  him,  in  the  special  sense  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
to  be  his  '^  people." 
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But  we  have  our  Lord's  direct  testimony  to  this  point,  and  that  m  tio 
remarkable  passages,  Luke  iz,  47,  48,  **  And  Jesus  took  a  child  and  set 
him  by  him,  and  he  said  unto  them,  Whosoever  shall  receive  this  child 
in  my  name,  receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me ;  for  he  that  is  least  among  you  aU,  the  same  riiall  be 
great."  We  grant  that  this  is  an  instance  of  teaching  by  parabolic  ee- 
tion.  The  intention  of  Christ  was  to  impress  the  necessity  of  humQity 
and  teachableness  upon  his  disciples,  and  to  afford  a  promise,  to  those 
who  should  receive  them  in  his  name,  of  that  special  grace  which  was 
implied  in  receiving  himself.  But  then,  were  there  not  a  correspooi 
ence  of  circumstances  between  the  child  taken  by  Jesus  in  his  arm^ 
and  the  disciples  compared  to  this  child,  there  would  be  no  force,  no  pro 
priety,  in  the  action,  and  the  same  truth  might  have  been  as  forcibly 
stated  without  any  action  of  this  kind  at  all.  Let  then  these  correspoiii 
ences  be  remarked  in  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  their  meaung. 
The  humility  and  docility  of  the  true  disciple  corre^poDded  with  the 
same  dispositions  in  a  young  child ;  and  the  **  receiving  a  disciple  in  tk 
name^*  of  Christ  corresponds  with  the  receiving  of  a  child  in  the  mm 
of  Christ,  which  can  only  mean  the  receiving  of  each  with  kindness,  oo 
account  of  a  religious  relation  between  each  and  Christ,  which  religioai 
relation  can  only  be  well  interpreted  of  a  CJiurch  rdatiofu  TTiis  is  &r. 
ther  confirmed  by  the  next  point  of  correspondence,  the  idenHfy  of  Chrat 
both  with  the  disciple  and  the  child,  **  Whosoever  shall  receive  thisebiid 
in  my  name  receiveth  me ;"  but  such  an  identity  of  Christ  with  his  dini* 
pie  stanUs  wholly  upon  their  relation  to  him  as  members  of  his  mystical 
"  body,  the  Church."  It  is  in  this  respect  only  that  they  are  ^one  with 
him  ;"  and  there  can  be  no  identity  of  Christ  with  '*  little  children"*  but 
by  virtue  of  the  same  relation,  that,  is,  as  they  are  members  of  his  mys- 
tical  body,  the  Church  ;  of  which  membership,  baptism  is  now,  as  cir- 
cumcision was  then,  the  initiatory  rite.  That  was  the  relation  iA  which 
the  very  child  he  then  took  up  in  his  arms  stood  to  him  by  virtue  of  its 
circumcision ;  it  was  a  member  of  his  Old  Testament  Church ;  but,  as 
he  is  speaking  of  the  disciples  as  the  future  teachers  of  his  perfected 
covenant,  and  their  reception  in  his  name  under  that  character,  he 
manifestly  glances  at  the  Church  relationship  of  children  to  him  to 
be  established  by  the  baptism  to  be  instituted  in  his  perfect  dispensa* 
tion. 

This  is,  however,  expressed  still  more  explicitly  in  Mark  x,  14,  "But 

when  Jesus  saw  it  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them,  Sufier 

the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is 

the  kingdom  of  God  : and  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 

upon  them,  and  blessed  them."     Here  the  children  spoken  of  are  "  little 

children,'^  of  so  tender  an  age,  that  our  Lord  **  took  them  up  in  his  arms.** 

Tho  purpose  for  which  they  were  brought  was  not,  as  some  of  the  Ba|K 
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tiflt  writers  would  suggest,  that  Christ  should  heal  them  of  diseases ;  for 
though  St.  Mark  says,  <'  Tliey  brought  young  children  to  Christ  that  he 
might  touch  them,"  this  is  explained  by  St.  Matthew,  who  says,  ^  that 
he  should  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  pray ;"  and  even  in  the  state- 
ment  of  St.  Mark  x,  16,  it  is  not  said  that  our  Lord  healed  them,  but 
^  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them ;"  which  clearly  enough 
shows  that  this  was  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  brought  by  their 
parents  to  Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  was  the  practice 
among  the  Jews,  for  common  unofficial  persons  to  put  their  hands  upon 
the  heads  of  those  for  whom  they  prayed.  The  parents  here  appear  to 
have  been  among  those  who  believed  Christ  to  be  a  prophet,  ''  it^at  Pro- 
phetj^*  or  the  Messias ;  and  on  that  account  earnestly  desired  hb  prayers 
for  their  children,  and  his  (^cidt  blessing  upon  them.  That  official 
blessing, — the  blessing  which  he  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  be- 
stow  by  virtue  of  his  Messiahship, — he  was  so  ready,  we  might  say  so 
anxious,  to  bestow  upon  them,  that  he  was  *'  much  displeased^*  with  his 
disciples  who  '*  rebuked  them  that  brought  them,"  and  gave  a  command 
which  was  to  be  in  force  in  all  future  time, — **  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,"  in  order  to  receive  my  official  ble^ing ;  *<  for  of  such 
18  the  kingdom  of  God."  Tlie  first  evasive  criticism  of  the  Baptist 
writers  is,  that,  the  phrase  **of  such,"  means  of  such  like,  that  is,  of 
adults  being  of  a  child-like  disposition ;  a  criticism  which  takes  away  all 
meaning  from  the  words  of  our  Lord.  For  what  kind  of  reason  was  it 
to  offer  for  permitting  children  to  come  to  Christ  to  receive  his  bless- 
ing, that  persons  not  children,  but  who  were  of  a  child-like  disposition, 
were  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  The  absurdity  of  this  is  its 
own  refutation,  since  the  reason  for  children  being  permitted  to  come, 
must  be  found  in  themselves,  and  not  in  others.  7!*he  second  attempt  to 
evade  the  argument  from  this  passage  is,  to  understand  ^  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  or  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  St.  Matthew  has  it,  exclu- 
sively  of  the  heavenly  state.  We  gladly  admit,  in  opposition  to  the  Col- 
vinistic  Baptists,  that  all  children,  dying  before  actual  sin  committed,  are 
admitted  into  heaven  through  the  merits  of  Christ ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  it  follows  that  infants  are  proper  subjects  to  be  introduced  into 
his  Church  on  earth.  The  phrases,  **  the  kmgdom  of  God,"  and  <<  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  are,  however,  mo^e  frequently  used  by  our  Lord  to 
denote  the  Church  in  this  present  world,  than  in  its  state  of  glory  ;  and 
since  all  the  children  brought  to  Christ  to  receive  his  blessing  were  not 
likely  to  die  in  their  infancy,  it  could  not  be  affirmed,  that  *'  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  if  that  be  understood  to  mean  the  state  of  fiu 
ture  happiness  exclusively.  As  children,  they  might  all  be  members 
of  the  Church  on  earth  ;  but  not  all  as  children,  members  of  the  Church 
in  heaven,  seeing  they  might  live  to  become  adult,  and  be  cast  away. 
Thus^  therefore,  if  children  are  expressly  declared  to  be  members  of 
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Christ's  Church,  then  are  they  proper  subjects  of  bapdsiiiy  which  mitib 
initiatory  rite  into  every  portion  of  that  Churcl)  which  is  visible. 

But  let  this  case  be  more  particulariy  considered. 

Take  it  that  by  ^  the  kingdom  of  (jod,"  or  <*  of  heareDy"  our  Lord 
means  the  glorified  state  of  his  Church ;  it  must  be  granted  that  none 
can  enter  into  heaven  who  are  not  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  who  do  not 
stand  in  a  vital  relation  to  him  as  members  of  his  mystical  body,  oi 
otherwise  we  should  place  human  and  fallen  bdngs  in  thai  heaveolj 
state  who  are  unconnected  with  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  on- 
cleansed  by  him  as  the  sanctifier  of  his  redeemed.  Now,  this  lektioo 
must  exist  on  earth,  before  it  can  exist  in  heaven ;  or  else  we  asoga 
the  work  of  sanctifying  the  fallen  nature  of  man  to  &  future  state,  whidi 
Is  co.iirary  to  the  Scriptures.  If  infants,  therefore,  are  thus  redeemed 
and  sanctified  in  their  nature,  and  are  before  death  made  ^  meet  (or  dw 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ;"  so  that  in  this  world  they  are  placed 
in  the  same  relation  to  Christ  as  an  adult  believer,  who  derives  sanctify* 
ing  influence  from  him,  they  are  therefore  the  members  of  lus  Church, 
— 4hey  partake  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  and  are  comprehended  in 
that  promise  of  the  covenant,  **  I  will  be  to  them  a  Grod,  and  they  sfaaO 
be  to  me  a  people."  In  other  words,  they  are  made  members  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  are  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  administratioo 
of  the  visible  sign  of  initiation  into  some  visible  branch  of  it.  If  it 
be  asked,  ^  Of  what  import  then  is  baptism  to  children,  if  as  infants  tbe]r 
already  stand  in  a  favourable  relation  to  Christ  ?"  the  answer  is,  that  it 
is  of  the  same  import  as  circumcision  was  to  Abraham,  which  was  '^a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet  being  uncircum- 
cised :"  it  confirmed  all  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to  him, 
and  made  the  Church  of  God  visible  to  men.  It  is  of  the  same  import 
as  baptism  to  the  eunuch,  who  had  faith  already,  and  a  willingness  to 
submit  to  the  rite  before  it  was  administered  to  him.  He  stood  at  that 
moment  in  the  condition,  not  of  a  candidate  for  introduction  into  the 
Church,  but  of  an  accepted  candidate ;  he  was  vtriually  a  member, 
although  not  formally  so,  and  his  baptism  was  not  merely  a  sign  of  his 
faith,  but  a  confirming  sign  of  God's  covenant  relation  to  him  as  a  par- 
doned and  accepted  man,  and  gave  him  a  security  for  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  as  he  was  prepared  to  receive 
it  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  all  tndy  believing  adults  applying 
for  baptism,  their  relation  to  Christ  is  not  that  of  mere  candidates  for 
membership  with  his  Church,  but  that  of  accepted  candidates,  standing 
already  in  a  vital  relation  to  him,  but  about  to  receive  the  seal  which 
was  to  confirm  that  grace,  and  its  increase  in  the  ordinance  itself,  and 
m  future  time.  Thus  this  previous  relation  of  infants  to  Christ,  as  ac* 
cepted  by  hitn,  is  an  argument  for  their  baptism,  not  against  it,  seeing 
it  is  by  thai  tbiej  ax^  'vunhlY  reco^ized  as  the  formal  members  of  hif 
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Church,  and  hare  the  full  graee  of  the  covenant  confinned  and  sealed 
to  theniy  with  mciease  of  grace  as  they  are  fitted  to  receive  it,  beside 
the  advantage  of  visible  connection  with  the  Church,  and  of  that  obliga- 
tioa  which  is  taken  upon  themselves  by  their  parents  to  train  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

In  both  views  then,  *<  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God," — ^members  of 
his  Church  on  earth,  and  of  his  Church  in  heaven,  if  they  die  in  in&ncy, 
for  the  one  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  other.  No  one  can  be  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  heaven,  who  does  not  stand  in  a  vital  sanctifying  re- 
lation to  Christ  as  the  head  of  his  mystical  body,  the  Church,  on  eturth ; 
and  no  one  can  be  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  on  earth,  a  member  of  his 
tme  Church,  and  die  in  that  relation,  without  entering  that  state  of  glory 
to  which  his  adoption  on  earth  makes  him  an  heir,  through  Christ. 

4.  The  argument  from  apostolic  practice  next  offers  itself.  That 
practice  was  to  baptize  the  house$  of  them  that  believed. 

The  impugners  of  infimt  baptism  are  pleased  to  argue  much  from  the 
absence  of  all  express  mention  of  the  baptism  of  infant  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  however  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  if,  as  we  have  proved,  baptism  took  the  place  of  circumcision, 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  as  to  call  for  no 
remark.  The  argument  from  silence  on  this  subject  is  one  which  least 
of  all  the  Baptists  ought  to  dwell  upon,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  if  it  had 
been  intended  to  exclude  children  from  the  privilege  of  being  placed 
in  covenant  with  Grod,  which  privilege  they  unquestionably  enjoyed 
under  the  Old  Testament,  this  extraordinary  aheration,  which  could  not 
but  produce  remark,  required  to  be  particulariy  noted,  both  to  account 
fiyr  It  to  the  mind  of  an  affectionate  Jewii^  parent,  and  to  guard  against 
that  mistake  into  which  we  shall  just  nonj^  show  Christians  firom  the 
earliest  times  fell,  since  they  administered  baptism  to  infants.  It  may 
farther  be  observed,  that,  as  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  events  nar- 
rated  there  did  not  require  the  express  mention  of  the  baptism  of  infants, 
as  an  act  separate  from  the  baptism  of  adults.  That  which  called  for 
the  administration  of  baptism  at  that  period,  as  now,  when  the  Gospel 
is  preached  in  a  heathen  land,  was  the  believing  of  adult  persons,  not 
the  case  of  persons  already  believing,  bringing  their  children  for  bap. 
tism.  On  the  supposition  that  baptism  was  adroijistered  to  the  children 
of  the  parents  who  thus  believed,  at  the  same  time  as  themselves,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  believing,  it  may  be  asked  how  the  fact  could 
be  more  naturally  expressed,  when  it  was  not  intended  to  speak  of  in- 
fant baptism  dodrindUy  or  distinctly y  than  t)iat  such  a  one  was  baptized, 
**  and  all  his  Junue ;"  just  as  a  similar  fact  would  be  distinctly  recorded 
by  a  modem  missionary  writing  to  a  Church  at  home  practising  infimt 
baptism,  and  having  no  controversy  on  the  subject  in  his  eye,  by  saying 

fliat  he  baptized  such  a  heathen,  at  such  a  place,  with  all  his  family. 

•2 
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For,  without  going  into  any  criticism  on  the  Greek  term  rendered 
fumse,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  like  the  old  English  word  employed  iu 
our  translation,  and  also  like  the  word  famUy^  it  must  be  underatood  to 
comprehend  either,  the  children  only,  to  the  exclueioQ  of  the  domettici, 
or  both. 

If  we  take  the  instances  of  the  baptism  of  whole  "^  honsee,^  as  record* 
ed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  they  must  be  understood  as^narkiDg  the 
common  mode  of  proceeding  among  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
when  the  head  or  heads  of  a  family  believed,  or  as  insulated  and  pecs* 
liar  instances.  If  the  former,  which,  from  what  may  be  called  the 
matter-of-course  manner  in  which  (he  cases  are  mentioned,  is  most  pn>- 
bable,  then  innumerable  instances  must  have  occurred  of  the  bapttni 
of  houses  or  fanlilies,  just  as  many  in  fact  as  there  were  of  the  coover. 
sion  of  heads  of  families  in  the  apostolic  age.  That  the  majority  of 
these  houses  must  have  included  infant  children  is  therefore  certain,  and 
it  follows  that  the  apostles  practised  infant  baptism. 

But  let  the  cases  of  the  baptism  of  houses  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  be  put  in  the  most  favourable  light  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Baptists ;  that  is,  let  them  be  considered  as  insulated  and  peculiar,  and 
not  insiances  of  apostolic  procedure  in  all  cases  where  the  heads  of 
families  were  converted  to  the  faith,  still  the  Baptist  is  obliged  to  assome 
that  neither  in  the  house  of  the  Philippian  jailer,  nor  in  that  of  Lydfau 
nor  in  that  of  Stephanas,  were  there  any  infants  at  all,  since,  if  then 
were,  they  were  comprehended  in  the  whole  houses  which  were  baptised 
upon  the  believing  of  their  respective  heads.  This  at  least  is  improba- 
ble, and  no  intimation  of  this  peculiarity  is  given  in  the  history. 

The  Baptist  writers,  however,  think  that  they  can  prove  that  all  the 

persons  included  in  these  houses  were  adults ;  and  that  the  means  of 

showing  this  from  the  Scriptures  is  an  instance  of  **the  care  of  Providence 

watching  over  the  sacred  cause  of  adult  baptism ;"  thus  absurdly  as- 

suming  that  even  if  this  point  could  be  made  out,  the  whole  controversy 

is  terminated,  when,  in  fact,  this  is  but  an  auxiliary  argument  of  very 

inferior  importance  to  (hose  above  mentioned.     But  let  us  examine  their 

supposed  proofs.     «  With  respect  to  the  jailer,"  they  tell  us  that  "  we 

are  expressly  assured,  that  the  nposdes  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 

all  that  were  in  his  house ;"  which  we  grant  must  principally,  although 

not  of  necessity  exclusively,  refer  to  those  who  were  of  sufEcient  age  to 

Uiiderstand  their  discourse.     And  <*  that  he  rejoiced,  believing  in  God 

with  all  his  house ;"  frOm  which  the  inference  is,  that  none  but  aduH  ^ 

hearers,  and  adult  believers,  were  in  this  case  baptized.     If  so,  then 

there  could  he  no  infant  children  in  the  house ;  which,  as  the  jailer  ap 

pears  from  his  activity  to  have  been  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  not 

aged,  is  at  least  far  from  being  certain.     But  if  it  be  a  proof  in  this  case 

(hat  there  were  no  infant  children  in  the  jailer's  family,  tliat  it  is  said, 
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he  bdieved  and  oQ  kit  hm§e;  this  is  not  the  only  helieving  family 
mentioiied  in  Scripture  from  which  infants  most  he  excluded.  For,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  houses  of  Lydia  and  Stephanas,  the  nobleman  at  Ca- 
pernaum is  said  to  have  believed  <* and  dtthis  house"  John  iv,  53  ;  so 
that  we  are  to  conclude  that  there  were  no  infant  children  in  this  house 
also,  although  his  sick  son  is  not  said  to  be  his  only  offspring,  and  that 
ton  is  called  by  him  a  chUdf  the  diminutive  term  waiSiov  being  used. 
Again,  Cornelius  is  said,  Acts  z,  2,  to  be  *<  one  that  feared  God,  and 
aU  hU  house,"  Infant  children  therefore  must  be  excluded  from  his 
fiunily  also ;  and  also  from  that  of  Crispus,  who  is  said  to  have  ^  be- 
lieved on  the  Lord  with  all  his  house ;"  which  house  appears,  from  what 
immediately  follows,  to  have  been  baptized.  These  instances  make  it 
much  more  probable  that  the  phrases  **  fearing  God  with  all  his  house," 
and  ^  believing  with  all  his  house,''  include  young  children  under  the 
believing  adults,  whose  religious  profession  they  would  follow,  and  whose 
sentiments  they  would  imbibe,  so  that  they  might  be  called  a  Christian 
fiunily,  and  that  so  many  houses  or  families  shoukl  have  been  consti- 
tuted only  of  adult  persons,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  children  of  tender 
years.  In  the  case  of  the  jailer's  house,  however,  the  Baptist  argument 
manifestly  halts ;  for  it  is  not  said,  that  they  only  to  whom  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  spoken  were  baptized ;  nor  that  they  only  who  ^  believed" 
and  ^  rejoiced"  with  the  jailer  were  baptized.  The  account  of  the  bap- 
tism is  given  in  a  separate  verse,  and  in  different  phrase :  **  And  he 
took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes,  and 
was  baptized,  he  and  all  his"  all  belonging  to  him,  ^ straightway  ;" 
where  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  persons  who  were  baptized  to  the 
adnlts  only  by  any  terms  which  designate  them  as  persons  *'  hearing" 
or  *  believing." 

The  next  instance  is  that  of  Lydia.  The  words  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  are  ^  Who  when  she  was  baptized,  and  her  house"  The  great 
difficulty  with  the  Baptists  is,  to  make  a  house  for  Lydia  without  any 
children  at  all,  young  or  old.  This,  however,  cannot  be  proved  from 
the  term  itself,  since  the  same  word  is  that  commonly  used  in  the  Scrip- 
ture to  include  children  residing  at  home  with  their  parents :  **  One  that 
mleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all 
gravity."  It  is  however  conjectured,  first,  that  she  had  come  a  trading 
voyage,  from  Thyatira  to  Philippi,  to  sell  purple ;  as  if  a  woman  of 
Thyatira  might  not  be  settled  in  business  at  Philippi  as  a  seller  of  this 
article.  Then,  as  if  to  mark  more  strikingly  the  hopelessness  of  the 
attempt  to  torture  this  passage  to  favour  an  opinion,  ^  her  house"  is 
made  to  consist  of  journeymen  dyers,  **  employed  in  preparing  the  pur- 
ple she  sold ;"  which,  however,  is  a  notion  at  variance  with  the  former ; 
bt  if  she  was  on  a  mere  trading  voyage,  if  she  had  brought  her  purple 
goods  from  Thyatira  to  Philippi  to  tell,  she  most  probably  brought  them 
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ready  dyed,  and  would  have  no  need  of  a  dying  establishment.    To 
complete  the  whole,  these  journeymen  dyers,  although  not  a  wordit 
said  of  their  conversion,  nor  even  of  their  existence,  in  the  whole  stoiyt 
are  raised  into  **  the.  brethren,"  (a  term  which  manifestly  denotes  the 
members  of  the  Philippian  Church,)  whom  Paul  and  Silas  are  said  to 
have  seen  and  comforted  in  the  house  of  Lydia,  before  they  departed! 
All,  however,  that  the  history  states  is,  that  **  the  Lord  opened  Lydia*i 
heart,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Pul,'' 
and  that  she  was  therefore  ^  baptized  and  her  house.'*   From  this  hooR 
no  one  has  the  least  authority  to  exclude  children,  even,  young  childRa 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  to  warrant'  the  above-mentioiMd 
conjectures,  and  the  word  is  in  Scripture  used  expressly  to  include 
them.     All  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists;  but, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  sanction  the  manner  in  which  they  deal  with 
this  text,  there  is  a  circumstance  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  probi- 
bility  that  the  house  of  Lydia,  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the 
word  rendered  house  or  family,  contained  children,  and  that  in  an  infan- 
tile state.     This  is,  that  in  all  the  other  instances  in  which  adults  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  baptized  along  with  the  head  of  a  ftnuly, 
they  are  mentioned  as  '*  hearing,"  and  ^  believing,'*  or  in  some  tenu 
which  amount  to  this.    Cornelius  had  called  together  ^hia  kinsmen  and 
near  friends ;"  and  while  Peter  spake,  ^  the  Holy  Ghost  fU  on  aO  theo 
which  heard  the  toordy"  '*  and  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized." 
So  the  adults  in  the  house  of  the  jailer  at  Philippi  were  persons  to  wImod 
^  the  word  of  the  Lord"  was  spoken  ;  and  although  nothing  is  said  of 
the  faith  of  any  but  the  jailer  himself, — ^for  the  words  are  more  propcriy 
rendered,  **  and  he,  believing  in  God,  rejoiced  with  all  his  house,"— yet 
is  the  joy  which  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the  adult  part  of  his  house, 
as  well  as  by  himself,  to  be  attributed  to  their  faith.     Now,  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  apostles,  although  they  baptized  infant  chikhen, 
baptized  unbelieving  adult  servants  because  their  masters  or  mistresses 
believed,  and  yet  the  house  of  Lydia  were  baptized  along  with  herself, 
when  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  Lord  **  opening  the  heart"  of 
these  adult  domestics,  nor  of  their  believing,  the  fair  inference  is,  that 
« the  house"  of  Lydia  means  her  children  only,  and  that  being  of  imma- 
ture years  they  were  baptized  with  their  mother  according  to  the  com- 
mon  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  baptize  the  children  of  proselyted  Gentiles 
along  with  their  parents,  from  which  practice  Christian  baptism  appears 
to  have  been  taken. 

The  third  instance  is  that  of  «*  the  house  of  Stephanas,"  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  i,  16,  as  having  been  baptized  by  himself.  This  family 
also,  it  is  argued,  must  have  been  all  adults,  because  they  are  said  in 
the  same  epistle,  chap,  xvi,  15,  to  have  ^  addicted  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  saints,"  and  farther,  because  they  were  persons  who 
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took  **  a  lead'*  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  the  Corinthians  being 
exhorted  to  ^submit  themselves  unto  such,  and  t9  every  one  that  helpeth 
with  us  and  laboureth/'    To*  understand  this  passage  rightly^  it  is  how 
ever  necessary  to  observe,  that  Stephanas,  the  head  of  this  &miiy,  had 
been  sent  by  the  Church  of  Corinth  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  along  with 
Fortunatus  and  Achaicus.     In  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
the  apostle  commends  ^  the  house,"  the  family  of  Stephanas  to  the 
regard  of  the  Corinthian  believers,  and  perhaps  also  the  houses  of  the 
two  other  brethren  who  had  come  with  him ;  for  in  several  MSS. 
marked  by  Griesbach,  and  in  some  of  the  versions,  the  text  reads,  *<  Ye 
know  the  house  of  Stephanas  and  Fortunatus,"  and  one  reads  also, 
**  and  of  Achaicus."    By  the  house  or  family  of  Stephanas,  the  apostle 
must  mean  his  children,  or,  along  with  them,  his  near  relations  dwelling 
together  in  the  same  family  ;  for,  since  they  are  commended  for  their 
hospitality  to  the  saints,  servants,  who  have  no  power  to  show  hospi- 
tality, are  of  course  excluded.     But,  in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  it  ^  very  improbable  that  the  apostle  should  exhort  the  Corin- 
thian Church  to  *<  submit,"  ecclesiastically,  to  the  wife,  sons,  daughters, 
an  1  n(\ir  relations  of  Stephanas,  and,  if  the  reading  of  Griesbach's  MSS. 
be  followed^  to  the  family  of  Fortunatus,  and  that  of  Achaicus  also.  In 
respect  of  government,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  supposed  ^to  have  had 
a  lead  in  the  Church,"  according  to  the  Baptist  notion,  and  especially 
as  the  heads  of  these  families  were  absent.     They  were  however  the 
oldest  Christian  families  in  Corinth,  the  house  of  Stephanas  at  least 
being  called  ^  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,"  and  eminently  distinguished 
for  ^  addicting  themselves,"  setting  themselves  on  system,  to  the  work  of 
ministering  to  the  saints,  that  is,  of  communicating  to  the  poor  saints ; 
entertaining  stranger  Christians,  which  was  an  important  branch  of 
practical  duty  in  the. primitive  Church,  that  in  every  place  those  who 
professed  Christ  might  be  kept  out  of  the  society  of  iddaters ;  and 
.  receiving  the  ministers  of  Christ.  On  these  accounts  the  apostle  com- 
mends them  to  the  especial  regard  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  ex- 
horts ^  iva  Kct  vfitic  wroTOffaffcBe  rote  Toittrot^f  that  you  range  yourselves 
under  and  co-operate  with  them,  and  with  every  one,"  also,  *^  who  help- 
eth with  us,  and  laboureth ;"  the  military  metaphor  contained  in  era^av 
in  the  preceding  verse  being  here  <»irried  forward.     These  families 
were  the  oldest  Christians  in  Corinth  ;  and  as  they  were  foremost  in 
every  good  word  and  work,  they  were  not  only  to  be  commended,  but 
the  rest  were  to  be  exhorted  to  serve  under  them  as  leaders  in  these 
works  of  charity.     This  appears  to  be  the  obvious  sense  of  this  other- 
wise obscure  passage.  But  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  other  sense  which 
can  be  given  to  it,  it  proves  no  more  than  that  there  were  adult  persons 
in  tiie  family  of  Stephanas,  his  wife,  and  sons,  and  daughters,  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  charity  and  hospitality.   Still  it  is  to  be  remem- 
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bored,  that  the  haptism  of  the  oldest  of  the  chiMren  took  place  seven! 
yean  before.  The  house'bf  Stqihanaa  **  waa  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia," 
in  which  St.  Paul  began  to  preach  not  later  than  A.  D.  51,  while  thii 
epistle  could  not  be  written  earlier  at  least  than  A.  D.  57,  and  might  be 
later.  Six  or  eight  years,  taken  from  the  age  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Stephanas,  might  bring  the  oldest  to  the  state  of  early  youth,  and  ai 
to  the  younger  branches,  would  descend  to  the  term  of  infancy,  properly 
so  called.  Still  farther,  all  that  the  apostle  affirms  of  the  beneyoleooe 
and  hospitality  of  the  family  of  Stephanas  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
part  of  his  children  being  still  very  young  when  he  wrote  the  episde. 
An  equal  commendation  for  hospitality  and  charity  might  be  given  in 
the  present  day,  with  perfect  propriety,  to  many  pious  families,  several 
members  of  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  infancy.  It  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  those  of  the  apostle,  that  diere 
were  in  these  Corinthian  families  a  few  adults,  whose  conduct  gave  a 
decided  character  to  the  whole  ^  house."  ,  Thus  the  arguments  used  to 

.  prove  that  in  these  three  instances  of  family  baptism,  there  were  do 
young  children,  are  evidently  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  they  leave  as  to 
the  xwnclusion,  which  peihaps  all  would  come  to  in  reading  the  aacred 
history,  were  they  quite  free  from  the  bias  of  a  theory,  thi^t  ^  housefly" 
or  ^  families,"  as  in  the  commonly  received  import  of  the  term,  most 
be  understood  to  comprise  children  of  all  ages,  unless  some  explicit  note 
of  the  contrary  appears,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  the  instances 
in  question. 

6.  The  last  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  antiquity  of  the  prac- 
tice of  infant  baptism. 

If  the  baptism  of  the  infant  children  of  believers  was  not  practised 
by  the  apostles  and  by  the  primitive  Churches,  when  and  where  did  the 
practice  commence  ?  To  this  question  the  Baptist  writers  can  give  do 
answer.  It  is  an  innovation,  according  to  them,  not  upon  the  drcifls- 
stances  of  a  sacrament,  but  upon  its  essential  principle ;  and  yet  its 
introduction  produced  no  struggle  ;  was  never  noticed  by  any  genera) 
or  provincial  council ;  and  excited  no  controversy !  This  itself  is  strong 
presumptive  proof  of  its  early  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
point  out  the  only  ancient  writer  who  opposed  infant  baptism.  This 
was  Tertullian,  who  lived  late  in  the  second  century ;  but  his  very 
opposition  to  the  practice  proves,  that  that  practice  was  more  ancient 
than  himself;  and  the  principles  on  which  he  impugns  it,  farther  show 
that  it  was  so.  He  regarded  this  sacrament  superstitiously  ;  he  ap- 
pended to  it  the  trine  immersion  in  the  name  of  each  of  the  persons  of 
the  trinity ;  he  gives  it  gravely  as  a  reason  why  infants  should  not  be 
baptized,  that  Christ  says,  *<  Suffer  the  Uttle  children  to  came  unto  me," 
therefore  they  must  stay  till  they  are  able  to  come,  that  is,  till  they 
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widowed  state,  from  baption,  becauae  of  the  temptationa  to  whieh  they 
may  be  liable."    The  whole  of  this  is  solved  by  adverting  to  that  notion 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrament  in  taking  «way  all  preoumt  sins,  which 
then  began  to  prevail,  so  that  an  inducement  was  held  out  for  delaying 
baptism  as  long  as  possible,  till  at  length,  in  many  cases,  it  was  post- 
poned  to  the  article  of  death,  under  the  belief  that  the  dying  who 
received  this  sacrament  were  the  more  secure  of  salvation.    TertuUian, 
accordingly,  with  all  his  zeal,  allowed  that  infants  ought  to  be  baptized 
if  their  Hoes  be  in  danger,  and  thus  evidently  shows  that  his  opposition 
to  the  baptism  of  infants  in  ordinary,  rested  upon  a  very  different  prin- 
ciple from  that  of  the  modem  Antipsedobaptists.     Amidst  all  his  argu* 
raents  against  this  practice,  Tertullian,  however,  never  ventures  upon 
one  which  would  have  been  niost  to  his  purpose,  and  which  might  most 
forcibly  have  been  urged  had  not  baptism  been  administered  to  infants 
by  the  apostles  and  their  inmiediate  successors.    That  argument  would 
have  been  the  nooeUy  of  the  practice,  which  he  never  asserts,  and 
which,  as  he  lived  so  eariy,  he  might  have  proved,  had  he  had  any 
ground  for  it.     On  the  contrary,  Justin  Martyr,  and  IrensBus,  in  the 
second  century,  and  Origen  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  expressly 
mention  infant  baptism  as  the  practice  of  their  times,  and,  by  the  latter, 
this  is  assigned  to  apostolic  injunction.     Fidus,  an  African  bishop, 
applied  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  know,  not  whether  infants 
were  to  be  baptized,  but  whether  their  baptism  might  take  place  before 
the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  that  being  the  day  on  which  circum- 
cision  was  performed  by  the  law  of  Moses.     This  question  was  con* 
eidered  in  an  African  synod,  held  A.  D.  254,  at  which  sixty-six  bishops 
were  present,  and  **  it  was  unanimously  decreed, '  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  defer  baptism  to  that  day ;  and  that  the  grace  of  God,  or 
baptism,  should  be  given  to  all,  and  especially  to  infants.'"  This  deci- 
sion  was  communicated  in  a  letter,  from  Cyprian  to  Fidus.  (Cyp.  Ep. 
59.)     We  trace  the  practice  also  downward.     In  the  fourth  century, 
Ambrose  says,  that  ^  infants  who  are  baptized,  are  reformed  from  wick- 
edness to  the  primitive  state  of  their  nature ;"  {Comment,  in  Lucam, 
c.  10;)  and  at  the  end  of  that  century,  the  famous  controversy  took 
place  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  concerning  original  sin,  in  which 
the  uniform  practice  of  baptizing  infants  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
was  admitted  by  both  parties,  although  they  assigned  different  reasons 
tor  it.     So  little  indeed  were  TertuUian's  absurdities  regarded,  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  quite  forgotten  by  this  time ;  for  Augustine  says 
he  never  heard  of  any  Christian,  catholic  or  sectary,  who  taught  any 
other  doctrine  than  that  infants  are  to  be  baptized.   (De  Pecc.  Mor, 
cap.  6.)  Infant  baptism  is  not  mentioned  in  the  canons  of  any  council; 
nor  is  it  insisted  upon  as  an  object  of  faith  in  any  creed ;  and  thence 
we  infer  that  it  was  a  point  not  controverted  at  any  period  of  the  ancient 
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greater  part  of  the  year,  impossible.    Even  if  immersioD  were  in  &ct  the 
original  mode  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Christ,  these  reasons  make  it 
improbable  that  no  accommodation  of  the  form  should  take  place,  without 
vitiating  the  ordinance.     This  some  of  Uie  stricter  Baptists  assert, 
f  although  they  themselves  depart  from  the  primitive  mode  of  partaking 
]  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  accommodation  to  the  customs  of  thmr  country. 
'      3.  It  is  still  more  unlikely,  that  in  a  religion  of  mercy  there  ^odd 
be  no  consideration  of  health  and  life  in  the  administration  c^  an  ordi- 
nance of  salvation,  since  it  is  certain  that  in  countries  where  cold  bath* 
ing  is  little  practised,  great  risk  of  both  is  often  incurred,  especially  in 
the  case  of  women  and  delicate  persons  of  either  sex,  and  fiital  effects 
do  sometimes  occur. 

4.  It  is  also  exceedingly  improbable,  that  in  such  circumstances  of 
climate,  and  the  unfrequent  use  of  the  bath,  a  mode  of  baptizing  should 
have  been  appointed,  which,  from  the  shivering,  the  sobbing,  and  otiier 
bodily  uneasiness  produced,  should  distract  the  thoughts,  and  unfit  the 
mind  for  a  collected  performance  of  a  religious  and  solemn  act  of 
devotion. 

5.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  three  thousand  converts  at  the 
pentecost,  who,  let  it  be  observed,  were  baptized  on  the  same  day, 
were  all  baptized  by  immersion  ;  or  that  the  jailer  and  ^  all  his"  were 
baptized  in  the  same  manner  tn  the  nighty  although  the  Baptisto 
have  invented  ''a  tank  or  bath  in  the  prison  at  Philippi"  for  that 
purpose. 

Finally,  it  is  most  of  all  improbable,  that  a  religion  like  the  Christian, 
po  scrupulously  delicate,  should  have  enjoined  the  immersion  of  women 
by  men,  and  in  the  presence  of  men.  In  an  af^er  age,  when  immersion 
came  into  fashion,  baptisteries,  and  rooms  for  women,  and  changes  of 
garments,  and  other  auxiliaries  to  this  practice  came  into  use,  because 
they  were  found  necessary'  to  decency ;  but  there  could  be  no  such  con- 
veniences in  the  first  instance ;  and  accordingly  we  read  of  none. 
With  all  the  arrangements  of  modern  times,  baptism  by  immersion  is 
not  a  decent  practice ;  there  is  not  a  female,  perhaps,  who  submits  to  it, 
who  has  not  a  great  previous  struggle  with  her  delicacy ;  but  that,  at  a 
time  when  no  such  accommodations  could  be  had  as  have  since  been 
found  necessary,  such  a  ceremony  should  have  been  constantly  perform- 
ing  wherever  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  went,  and  that  at  pools 
and  rivers  in  the  presence  of  many  spectators,  and  they  sometimes 
unbelievers  and  scoffers,  is  a  thing  not  rationally  credible. 

We  grant  that  the  practice  of  immersion  is  ancient,  and  so  are  many 
other  superstitious  appendages  to  baptism,  which  were  adopted  under 
the  notion  of  making  tlie  rite  more  emblematical  and  impressive.  We 
l^lrace  immersion  to  the  second  century,  but  immersion  three 
ting  with  oil,  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  impositioi 
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Df  hands,  exorcism,  eating  milk  and  honey,  putting  on  of  white  garments, 
aU  connected  with  baptism,  and  first  mentioned  by  TertuUian ;  the  inven« 
tion  of  men  like  himself^  who  with  much  genius  and  eloquence  had  little 
judgment,  and  were  superstitious  to  a  degree  worthy  of  the  darkest 
ages  which  followed.  It  was  this  authority  for  inomersion  which  led 
Wall,  and  other  writers  bn  the  side  of  infant  baptism,  to  surrender  the 
point  to  the  Antipsdobaptists,  and  to  conclude  that  immersion  was 
the  apostolic  practice.  Several  national  Churches,  too,  like  our 
own,  swayed  by  the  same  authority,  are  favourable  to  immersion,  al- 
though they  do  not  think  it  binding,  and  generally  practise  efiusion  or 
sprinkling. 

Neither  TertuUian  nor  Cyprian  was,  however,  so  strenuous  for  immer- 
sion as  to  deny  the  validity  of  baptism  by  aspersion  or  efiusion.     In 
cases  of  sickness  or  weakness  they  only  sprinkled  water  upon  the  face, 
which  we  suppose  no  modem  Baptist  would  allow.    Clinic  baptism  too, 
or  the  baptism  of  the  sick  in  bed,  by  aspersion,  is  allowed  by  Cyprian  to 
he  valid ;  so  that  ^  if  the  persons  recover  they  need  not  be  baptized  by 
immersion."  (Epist.  69.)  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  in  the  fifth  century, 
says  that  baptism  was  administered  in  the  Gallic  Church,  in  his  time, 
indifiprently  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling.    In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  ^  that  baptism  may  be  given,  not  only  by  im- 
mersion, but  also  by  efiusion  of  water  or  sprinkling  with  it."  And  Eras- 
mus affirms,  (Epist.  76,)  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  custom  to  sprinkle 
infants  in  Holland,  and  to  dip  them  in  England.    Of  these  two  modes, 
one  only  was  primitive  and  apostolic.     Which  that  was  we  shall  just 
now  consider.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  immersion 
is  not  the  only  mode  which  can  plead  antiquity  in  its  favour ;  and  that, 
as  the  superttUUm  of  antiquity  appears  to  have  gone  most  in  favour  of 
baptism  by  immersion,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  afifords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  it  was  one  of  those  additions  to  the  ancient  rite  which 
superstition  originate4*     This  may  be  made  out  almost  to  a  moral 
certainty,  without  referring  at  all  to  the  argument  firom  Scripture.  The 
*•  ancient  Christians,"  the  ^^primitwe  Christians,"  as  they  are  called  l)y 
the  advocates  of  immersion,  that  is.  Christians  of  about  the  age  of  Ter- 
tuUian and  Cyprian,  and  a  little  downward, — ^whose  practice  of  immersion 
is  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  mode  only  to  have  had  apostolic 
s.'inction, — ^baptized  the  candidates  naked.  Thus  Wall  in  his  History  of 
I^aptism :  "  Tlie  ancient  Christians,  when  they  were  baptized  by  immer- 
sion, were  all  baptized  naked,  whether  they  were  men,  women,  or  children. 
They  thought  it  better  represented  the  putting  ofi*of  the  old  man,  and  also 
the  nakedness  of  Christ  on  the  cross ;  moreover,  as  baptism  is  a  washing, 
they  judged  it  should  be  the  washing  of  the  body,  not  of  the  clothes." 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  they  afiectej  to  improve  the 
emblematical  character  of  the  ordinance.  Robinson  also,  in  his  History 
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of  Baptism,  states  the  same  thing :  ^  Let  it  he  oheenred  that  the  primitifi 
Christians  baptized  naked.  There  is  no  ancient  historical  fact  better 
authenticated  than  this."  "They,  however,*'  says  WaU»  <<took  grat 
care  for  preserving  the  modesty  of  any  woman  who  was  to  be  baptized. 
None  but  women  came  near  till  her  body  was  in  the  water ;  then  the 
priest  came,  and  putting  her  head  also  under  the  water,  he  departed  ud 
left  her  to  the  women."  Now,  if  antiquity  be  pleaded  as  a  proof  that 
immersion  was  the  really  primitive  mode  of  baptizing,  it  must  be  pleaded 
in  favour  of  the  gross  and  offensive  circumstance  of  baptizing  naked, 
which  was  considered  of  as  much  importance  as  the  other ;  and  then  we 
may  safely  leave  it  for  any  one  to  say  whether  he  really  believes  that 
the  three  thousand  persons  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were 
baptized  naked  ?  and  whether  when  St.  Paul  baptized  Lydia,  die  was 
put  into  the  water  naked  by  her  women,  and  that  the  apostle  then 
hastened  **  to  put  her  head  under  water  also,  using  the  form  of  bap- 
tism, and  retired,  leaving  her  to  the  women"  to  take  her  away  to  dress? 
Immersion,  with  all  its  appendages,  dipping  three  times,  nakedness, 
unction,  the  eating  of  milk  and  honey,  exorcism,  d£c,  bears  manifest 
marks  of  that  disposition  to  improve  upon  Grod's  ordinances,  for 
which  even  the  close  of  the  second  century  was  remarkable,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  general  corruption  which  so  speedily 
followed. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  New  Testament  itself^  and  deny  that  a  sing^ 
clear  case  of  baptism  by  immersion  can  be  produced  from  it. 

The  word  itself,  as  it  has  been  often  shown,  proves  nothing.  The  verb, 
with  its  derivatives,  signifies  to  dip  the  hand  into  a  dish,  Matt,  xxvi,  *23 ; 
to  stain  a  vesture  with  blood.  Rev.  xix,  13 ;  to  wet  the  body  with  dew,  Dan. 
iv,  33 ;  to  paint  or  smear  the  face  with  colours ;  to  stain  the  hand  by  press, 
ing  a  substance;  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  as  a  sunken  ship ;  to 
be  drowned  by  falling  into  water ;  to  sink,  in  the  neuter  sense;  to  immerse 
totally  ;  to  plunge  up  to  the  neck  ;  to  be  immersed  up  to  the  middle :  to 
be  drunken  with  wine;  to  be  dyed,  tinged,  and  imbued  ;  to  wash  by  effii- 
sion  of  water ;  to  pour  water  upon  the  hands,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body; 
to  sprinkle.  A  word  then  of  such  large  application  affords  a  good  proof 
for  sprinkling,  or  partial  dipping,  or  washing  with  water,  as  for  immersion 
in  it.  The  controversy  on  this  accommodating  word  has  been  carried  on 
to  weariness ;  and  if  even  the  advocates  of  immersion  could  prove,  what 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do,  that  plunging  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  term,  they  would  gain  nothing,  since,  in  Scripture,  it  is  notoriously 
used  to  express  other  applications  of  water.  The  Jews  had  **  divers 
baptisms"  in  their  service ;  but  these  washings  of  the  body  in  or  with 
water,  were  not  immersions,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  mere 
jar^^ngs.  The  Pharisees  "  baptized  before  they  ate,**  but  this  bap- 
^p^^^ll  ^  the  washing  of  hands^"  which  in  eastern  countries  is  done  by 
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servants  pouring  water  over  them,  and  not  by  dipping : — ^  Here  is  Eli- 
sha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah," 
2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  that  is,  who  acted  as  his  servant.     In  the  same  manner 
the  feet  were  washed  :  "  Thou  gavest  me  no  water  upojiy  tiri^  my  feet,*' 
Luke  vii,  44.     Again,  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  have  held  the  **  wash- 
ing" or  baptism  ^  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables  ;"  not 
certainly  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  (for  all  people  hold  the  washing  or 
baptism  of  such  utensils  for  this  purpose,)  but  from  superstitious  notions 
of  purification.     Now,  as  **  sprinkling"  is  prescribed  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  the  mode  of  purification  from 
uncleanness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  separation. 
Num.  xix,  19,  it  is  for  this  reason  much  more  probable  that  the  baptism 
of  these  vessels  was  effected  by  sprinkling,  than  by  either  pouring  or 
immersion.     But  that  they  were  not  immersed,  at  least  not  the  whole 
of  them,  may  be  easily  made  to  appear ;  and  if  **  baptism"  as  to  any  of 
these  utensils  does  not  signify  immersion,  the  argument  from  the  use  of 
the  word  must  be  abandoned.    Suppose,  then,  the  pots,  cups,  and  brazen 
vessels,  to  have  been  baptized  by  immersion  ;  the  "beds"  or  couches 
used  to  recline  upon  at  their  meals,  which  they  ate  in  an  accumbent 
posture,  couches  which  were  constructed  for  three  or  five  persons  each 
to  lie  down  upon,  must  certainly  have  been  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  a ''  baptism"  by  dipping,  which  was  probably  practised,  like  the  "  bap. 
tism"  of  their  hands,  before  every  meal.     The  word  is  alsp  used  by  the 
LXX,  in  Dan.  iv,  33,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  been  wet  with 
the  dew  of  heaven,  which  was  plainly  effected,  not  by  his  inmiersion  in 
dew,  but  by  its  descent  upon  him.  Finally,  it  occurs  in  1  Cor.  x,  2,  "  And 
were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;"  where  also  im- 
mersion is  out  of  the  case.     The  Israelites  were  not  immersed  in  the 
sea,  for  they  went  through  it,  "  as  oh  dry  land ;"  and  they  were  not 
immersed  in  the  cloud,  which  was  above  them.     In  this  case,  if  the 
spray  of  the  sea  is  referred  to,  or  the  descent  of  rain  from  the  cloud, 
they  were  baptized  by  sprinkling,  or  at  most  by  pouring ;  and  that  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  latter  circumstance,  is  made  almost  certain  by  a 
passage  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  other  expressions  injhe  Psalms, 
which  speak  of  "rain,"  and  the  "pouring  out  of  water,"  and  "droppings" 
from  the  "  cloud"  which  directed  the  march  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilder* 
ness.     Whatever,  therefore,  the  prtmof^  meaning  of  the  verb  "to 
baptize"  may  be,  is  a  question  of  no  importance  on  one  side  or  the 
other.     Leaving  the  mode  of  administering  baptism,  as  a  religious  rite, 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  used,  generally,  at  least  in  the  New  Testament, 
not  to  express  immersion  in  water,  but  for  the  act  of  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling it ;  and  that  baptism,  when  spoken  of  as  a  religious  rite,  is  to  be 
understood  as  administered  by  immersion,  no  satisfactory  instance  can 
be  adduced. 
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The  baptism  of  John  is  the  first  instance  usually  adduced  in  proof  of 
this  practice : — ^The  multitudes  who  went  out  to  him  were  ^baptized of 
him  IX  Jordan  ;"  they  were  therefore  immened. 

To  say  nothing  here  of  the  laborious,  and  apparently  impossible  UA 
imposed  upon  John,  of  plunging  the  multitudes,  who  flocked  to  him  day 
by  day,  into  the  river ;  and  the  indecency  of  the  whole  proceeding  when 
women  were  also  concerned ;  it  is  plain  that  the  principal  object  of  tk 
evangelist,  in  making  this  statement,  was  to  point  out  the  place  where 
John  exercised  his  ministry  and  baptized,  and  not  to  describe  the  mode; 
if  the  latter  is  at  aU  referred  to,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  thirwas 
incidental  to  the  other  design.  Now  it  so  happens  that  we  have  a  pas. 
sage  which  relates  to  John's  baptism,  and  which  can  only  be  fairly  inter- 
preted by  referring  to  his  mode  of  baptizing,  as  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  a  passage  too,  which  John  himself  uttered  at  the  very  time  be  was 
baptizing  "  in  Jordan."  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repent, 
ance ;  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I :  he  shall  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  Our  translators,  in  this  pas- 
sage, aware  of  the  absurdity  of  translating  the  prepoation  rv,  m,  have 
properly  rendered  it  with;  but  the  advocates  of  immersion  do  not  stumble 
at  trifles,  and  boldly  rush  into  the  absurdity  of  Campbell's  translation, 
<<  I  indeed  baptize  you  in  water,  he  will  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  fire."  Unfortunately  for  this  translation,  we  have  not  only  the  utter 
senselessness  of  the  phrases  baptized,  plunged  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
plunged  in  fire  to  ^et  against  it ;  but  also  the  very  history  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  prophetic  declaration,  and  that  not  only  as  to  the  fad  that 
Christ  did  indeed  baptize  his  disciples  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire, 
but  also  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  baptism  was  effected :  ^  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  oCJire,  and  it  sat  upon  each 
of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Thus 
the  Imptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire  was  a  descent  upotv,  and  not 
an  immersion  into.  With  this  too  agree  all  the  accounts  of  the  bapti5ni 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :  they  are  all  from  above,  like  the  pouring  out  or 
shedding  of  water  upon  the  head  ;  nor  is  there  any  expression  in  Scrip- 
ture which  bears  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  immersing,  plunging 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  our  Lord  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  like  a  dove,  and  lighted  upon 
him."  When  Cornelius  and  his  family  received  the  same  gif\,  **  the 
Holy  Ghost  FELL  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word ;"  **  and  they  of 
Uir  circumcision  that  believed  were  astonished,  because  that  on  the 
(h'ntiles  also  was  poured  out  fhe  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which,  as 
lh(i  words  imply,  had  been  in  like  manner  **  poured  out  on  them."  The 
jMHM^^hrase,  to  ^  receive"  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  also  inconsistent  with 
^^^^^^Bktng  immersed,  plunged  into  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  finafly, 
^^r^  ^|p  ^nnccts  the  baptism  with  water,  and  the  baptism  widi 
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the  Holy  Ghost  together,  as  in  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  just  quoted, 
he  expresses  the  mode  of  the  haptism  of  the  Spirit  in  the  same  manner : 
^According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  hb  shbd  on  us  abundantly, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,"  Titus  iii,  5, 6.  That  the  mode  there- 
fore in  which  John  baptized  was  by  pouring  water  upon  his  disciples, 
may  be  concluded  from  his  using  the  same  word  to  express  the  pouring 
mU^  the  descent^  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  For  if  bap- 
tism  necessarily  means  immersion,  and  John  baptized  by  immersion, 
then  did  not  Jesus  baptize  his  disciples  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  might 
bettow  it  upon  them,  but  he  did  not  baptize  them  with  it,  according  to 
the  Immersionists,  since  he  only  ** poured  it  upon  them,"  ^8hed  it  upon 
them,"  caused  it  **tofaU  upon  them;"  none  of  which,  according  to 
them,  is  baptism.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  prediction  of  John  was 
never  fulfilled,  because,  in  their  sense  of  baptizing,  none  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ever  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  but  by  efusion.  This  is  the  dilemma  into  which  they  put  them- 
selves. They  must  allow  that  baptism  is  not  in  this  passage  used  for 
immersion ;  or  they  must  deny  that  Jesus  ever  did  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

To  baptize  **  in  Jordan,"  does  not  then  signify  to  plunge  in  the  river 
of  Jordan.  John  made  the  neighbourhood  of  Jordan  the  principal  place 
of  his  ministry.  Either  at  the  fountains  of  some  favoured  district,  or  at 
some  river,  baptize  he  must  because  of  the  multitudes  who  came  to  his 
baptism,  in  a  country  deficient  in  springs,  and  of  water  in  general ;  but 
there  are  several  ways  of  understanding  the  phrase  **  in  Jordan,"  which 
give  a  sufficiently  good  sense,  and  involve  no  contradiction  to  the  words 
of  John  himself,  who  makes  his  baptism  an  efusion  of  water,  to  answer 
to  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  administered  by  Jesus.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  note  o(  place,  not  of  mode.  <*  In  Jordan,"  therefore,  the  ex- 
pression  of  St.  Matthew,  is,  in  St.  John,  **  in  Bethabara,  beyond,"  or 
situate  on,  '^  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing ;"  and  this  seems  all  that 
the  expression  was  intended  to  mark,  and  is  the  sense  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  thus  equivalent  to**  at  Jordan,"  **at  Bethabara,  situate  on  Jordan ;" 
at  being  a  frequent  sense  of  ev.  Or  it  may  signify  that  the  water  of 
Jordan  was  made  use  of  by  John  for  baptizing,  however  it  might  be  ap- 
plied ;  for  we  should  think  it  no  violent  mode  of  expression  to  say  that 
we  washed  ourselves  in  a  river,  although  we  should  mean,  not  that  we 
plunged  ourselves  into  it,  but  merely  that  we  took  up  the  water  in  our 
hands,  and  applied  it  in  the  way  of  efRision.  Or  it  may  be  taken  to  ex- 
press his  baptizing  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  into  which  he  must  have  de- 
scended with  the  baptized,  in  order  to  take  up  the  water  with  his  hand, 
or  with  some  small  vessel,  as  represented  in  ancient  bas-reliefs,  to  pour 
it  out  upon  them.  This  would  be  the  position  of  any  baptizer  using  % 
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river  at  all  accessible  by  a  shelving  bank ;  and  when  within  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  he  might  as  truly  be  said  to  be  m  the  river,  when  metejim 
was  the  principal  thing  to  be  pointed  out,  as  if  he  had  been  immersed  ii 
the  water.    The  Jordan  in  this  respect  is  rather  remarkable,  having, 
according  to  Maundrell,  an  outermost  bank -formed  by  its  occasioml 
<<  swellings."  The  remark  of  this  travetter  is,  ^  After  having  descended 
the  ouiermaH  banky  you  go  a  furlong  upon  a  level  strand,  before  yoo 
come  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river.''  Any  of  these  views  of  the 
import  of  the  phrases  *«in  Jordan,"  <^in  the  river  of  Jordan,"  lued 
plainly  with  intention  to  point  out  the  place  where  John  exercised  his 
ministry,  will  sufficiently  explain  them,  without  involving  us  in  the  inex- 
tricable difficulties  which  embarrass  the  theory,  that  John  baptized 
only  by  immersion.   To  go  indeed  to  a  river  to  baptize,  would,  in  sadi 
countri'«  as  our  own,  where  water  for  the  mere  purpose  of  efTusioB 
may  readily  be  obtained  out  of  cisterns,  pumps,  dec,  very  naturally  sug. 
gest  to  the  simple  reader,  that  the  reason  for  John's  choice  of  a  ri?er 
wns,  that  it  affi)rded  the  means  of  immersion.    But  in  those  countries 
the  ccse  n^-as  difTerent.    Springs,  as  we  have  said,  were  scarce,  and  the 
water  for  domestic  pur;)0scs  had  to  be  fetched  daily  by  the  women  in 
pitchers  from  the  nearest  rivers  and  fountains,  which  rendered  the  do- 
mestic  supply  scanty,  and  of  course  valuable.    But  even  if  this  rcasxi 
did  not  exist,  baptism*  in  rivers  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  course^  imply 
immersion.    Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  customs  of  the  peopk 
of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Wolfe,  the  missioDaiy. 
This  sect  of  Christians  call  themselves  "  the  followers  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  who  m  s  a  follower  of  Christ."    Among  many  other  questions, 
Mr.  Wolfe  inquired  of  one  of  them  respecting  their  mode  of  baptism, 
and  was  answered,  "  The  priests  or  bishop  baptize  children  thirty  days 
old.    They  take  the  child  to  the  banks  of  the  river;  a  relative  or  friend 
holds  the  child  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  the  priest  sprinlda 
the  element  upon  the  child,  and  with  prayers  they  name  the  child."  (Jour- 
nal, vol.  ii,  p.  311.)  Mr.  Wolfe  asks,  "Why  do  they  baptize  in  riversf 
Answer:  "Because  St.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan." 
Tho  Ha  mo  account  was  given  afterward  by  one  of  their  bishops  or  high 
prit»st« :  "  They  carry  the  children,  after  thirty  days,  to  the  river,  the  priest 
unyj*  u  prayer,  the  godfather  takes  the  child  to  the  river,  while  the  priest 
jr|»rifiA7f^  it  with  water."   Thus  we  have  in  modern  times  river  baptism 
>^  ithout  immersion ;  and  among  the  Syrian  Christians,  though  immersion 
i«i  UJitnl,  it  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  true  baptismal  rite,  pouring 
^HAtor  \ipon  the  child  in  the  name  of  the  trinity,  has  been  performed. 
'Hxo  HiHHind  proof  adduced  by  the  Immersionists  is  taken  from  the 
|»^|»Uwui  uf  our  Lord,  who  is  said.  Matt,  iii,  16,  « to  have  gone  up  straight. 
^^^^MfBttkt  water."     Here,  however,  the  preposition  used  signifies 
fjF^       ^k  «*r»  ^  vdaroo  is'  simply  «he  went  u^Jrom  the  water  " 
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We  grant  that  this  might  have  been  properly  said  in  whatever  way  the 
baptism  had  been  previously  performed ;  but  then  it  certainly  in  itself 
affords  no  argument  on  which  to  build  the  notion  of  the  immersion  of 
our  Saviour. 

The  great  passage  df  the  Immersionists,  however,  is  Acts  viii,  38, 
30:  '^And  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  aiTd  the 
eunuch,  and  he  baptized  him ;  and  when  they  were  come  up  out  oj 
the  watnr,^  dec.  This  is  relied  upon  as  a  decisive  pipoof  of  the  immcr- 
Hon  and  emernon  of  the  eunuch.  If  so,  however,  it  proves  too  much ; 
for  nothing  18  said  of  the  eunuch  which  is  not  said  of  Philip,  ^  They 
went  down  both  into  the  water,"— ^  And  when  thet  were  come  up 
out  of  the  water ;" — and  so  Philip  must  have  immersed  himsdf  as  well 
as  the  eunuch.  Nor  will  the  prepositions  determine  the  case ;  they 
would  have  been  employed  propMy  had  Philip  and  the  eunuch  gone 
into  the  water  by  partial  or  by  entire  immersion,  and  therefore  come  out 
of  it  on  dry  land ;  and  with  equal  pn^riety,  and  according  to  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  the  same  prepositions  by  Greek  writers,  they  would  express 
going  to  the  water,  without  going  tnlo  it,  and  returning /rom  it,  and  not 
oul  ^it,  for  eif  is  spoken  of  place,  and  properly  signifies  at,  or  it  indi- 
cates  motion  toward  a  certain  Ivmit,  and,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to 
th^  contrary  in  the  history  of  the  eunuch's  baptiMni  that  limit  may  just 
as  well  be  placed  at  the  nearest  verge  of  the  water  as  in  the-  middle  of 
it.  Thus  the  LXX  say,  Isa.  xxvi,  %  ^  The  king  sent  Rabshakeh  from 
Lachish,  etc,  to  Jerusalem,"  certainly  not  into  it,  for  the  city  was  not 
captured.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  ^  came  etc*  to  Jordan  to  cut  wood," 
2  Kings  vi,  4.  They  did  not,  we  suppose,  go  into  the  water  to  perform 
that  work.  Peter  was  bid  to  ^  go,  eir,  to  the  sea,  and  cast  a  hook," 
not  surely  to  go  ivto  the  sea ;  and  our  Lord,  Matt,  v,  1,  <'  went  up,  etr, 
to  a  mountain,"  but  not  tnlo  it.  The  corresponding  preposition  pk-, 
which  signifies,  when  used  of  place, /rom,  mA  of^  must  be  measured  by 
the  meaning  of  e<r.  When  eig  means  into,  then  e«  means  out  of ;  but 
when  it  means  simply  to,  then  e«  can  express  no  more  than  from.  Thus 
this  passage  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  Iipmersionists. 

The  next  proof  relied  upon  in  &vour  of  immersion  is,  John  iii,  23, 
23 :  ^  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of 
Judea,  and  there  he  tarried  with  them  and  baptized ;  and  John  also  was 
baptizing  in  ^non,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  water  there, 
and  they  came  and  were  baptized."  The  Immersionists  can  see  no 
reason  for  either  Jesus  or  John  baptizing  where  there  was  much  toater, 
but  that  they  plunged  their  converts.  The  true  reason  for  this  has 
however  been  already  given.  Where  could  the  multitudes  who  came 
for  baptism  be  assembled  ?  Clearly,  not  in  houses.  The  preaching 
was  in  the  fields ;  and  since  the  rite  which  was  to  follow  a  ministry 
which  made  such  an  impression,  and  drew  together  such  crowds,  was 
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baptism,  the  necewty  of  the  case  nnut  lead  the  Baptist  to  Jordan  or  to 
some  other  district  where,  if  a  river  was  wanting,  fountains  at  least 
existed.  The  necessity  was  equal  in  this  case,  whether  the  mode  of 
baptism  were  that  of  aspersion,  of  pouring,  or  of  immersion. 

Thp  Baptists,  however,  have  magnified  iBAon,  which  signifies  the 
fauntbin  of  On^  into  a  place  of  ^  many  and  great  waters."  Unforta. 
nately,  however,  no  such  powerful  fountain,  sending  out. many  streams 
of  water  fit  for  plunging  multitudes  into,  has  ever  been  found  by  travel- 
lers, although  the  country  has  been  often  viated ;  and  certainly  if  its 
streams  had  been  of  the  copious  and  remarkable  character  assigned  to 
them,  they  could  not  have  vanished.  It  rather  appears,  however,  that 
the  "  much  water,"  or  <*  many  waters,"  in  the  text,  refers  rather  to  the 
whole  tract  of  country,  than  to  the' fountain  of  On  itself;  because  it 
appears  to  be  given  by  the  evangelist  as  the  reason  why  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  came  into  the  same  neighbourhood  to  baptize.  Different  bap- 
tisms were  administered,  and  therefore  in  difierent  places.  The  baptism 
administered  by  Jesus  at  this  time  was  one  of  multitudes ;  this  appears 
from  the  remark  of  one  of  John's  disciples  to  his  Master :  **  He  that  was 
with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same 
baptizeth,  and  all  xbk  come  to  Atm."  The  place  or  places,  too,  where 
Jesus  baptized,  al4id||g^  in  tiie  same  district,  could  not  be  very  near, 
since  John's  disciplfr  Mentions  the  multitudes  who  came  to  be  baptized 
by  Jesus,  or  rather  by  his  disciples,  as  a  piece  of  information  ;  and  thus 
we  find  a  reason  for  the  mention  of  the  much  water,  or  many  waters, 
with  reference  to  the  district  of  country  itself,  and  not  to  the  single 
fountain  of  On.  The  tract  had  probably  many  fountains  in  it,  which, 
as  being  a  peculiarity  in  a  country  not  generally  so  distinguished,  would 
lead  to  the  use  of  the  expression,  <'  much  water,"  although  not  one  of 
these  fountains  or  wells  might  be  sufiicient  to  allow  of  the  plunging  of 
numbers  of  people,  and  probably  was  not.  Indeed  if  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
baptized  by  inunersion,  the  Immersionists  are  much  more  concerned  to 
discover  **  much  water,"  "  many  waters,"  "  large  and  deep  streams," 
somewhere  else  in  the  district  than  at  ^non ;  because  it  is  plain  from 
the  narrative,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  John's  baptism  had 
greatly  fallen  off*  at  that  time,  and  that  the  people  now  generally 
flocked  to  Christ.  Hence  the  remark  of  John,  verse  30,  when  his  dis- 
ciples had  informed  him  that  Jesus  was  baptizing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  <<  all  men  came  to  him," — *<  He  murt  increase,  I  must  de- 
crease." Hence  also  the  observation  of  the  evangelist  in  the  first  verse 
of  die  next  chapter,  '<  The  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
baptized  more  disciples  than  John." 

As  these  instances  all  so  plainly  fail  to  serve  the  cause  of  immersion, 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  others.     The  improbability  of  three  thou- 
■and  persons  being  immersed  on  the  day  of  pentecoet,  has  been  alreadv 
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nentionecL  The  baptism  of  Saul,  of  Lydia,  of  the  Fhilippian  jailery 
ind  of  the  family  of  Cornelius,  are  all  instances  of  house  baptism,  and, 
:br  that  reason,  are  still  less  likely  to  have  been  by  plunging.  The 
[nunersionists,  indeed,  invent  <*  tanks,"  or  **  baths,"  for  this  purpose,  in 
dl  these  houses ;  but,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  on  the  fkce  of  the 
history,  or  is  even  incidentally  suggested,  suppositions  prove  nothing. 
Thus  all  the  presumptions  before  mentioned,  against  the  practice  of 
immersion,  lie  full  against  it,  without  any  relief  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  Not  one  instance  can  be  shown  of  that  practice  from  the 
New  Testament ;  while,  so  far  as  baptism  was  emblematical  of  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  immersion  wholly  destroys 
its  significancy.  In  fact,  if  the  true  mode  of  baptism  be  immersion 
only,  then  must  we  wholly  give  up  the  phrase,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  in  any  other  mode  than  that  of  pouring  out  was  never 
administered. 

The  only  argument  lefl  for  the  advocates  of  immersion  is  the  sup. 
posed  aflusion  to  the  mode  of  baptism  contained  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Rom.  vi,  3, 4 :  '^  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?    Therefore  we  are  buried 
tpUh  him  by  baptism,  into  death ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  lifo."     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  quote  the  next  verses 
also,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  foregoing,  "  For  if  we  have  been 
PLAifTED  together,"  still  by  baptism,  ^  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection ;  knowing  this,  that  our 
old  man  is  CRUCiFnsD  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed, 
that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin.    For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed 
from  sin,"  v,  5-7.     Why  then  do  not  the  advocates  of  immersion  go 
forward  to  these  verses,  so  inseparably  connected  with  those  they  are 
so  ready  to  quote,  and  show  us  a  resemblance,  not  only  between  bap- 
tism by  immersion,  and  being  buried  with  Christ ;  but  also  between  im- 
mersion,  and  being  **  planted  with  Christ  ?"   If  the  allusion  of  the  apos« 
tie  is  to  the  planting  of  a  young  tree  in  the  earth,  there  is  clearly  but 
a  very  partial,  not  a  total  immersion  in  the  case ;  and  if  it  be  to  graft- 
ing a  branch  upon  a  tree,  the  resemblance  is  stiU  more  imperfect. 
Still  farther,  as  the  apostle  in  the  same  connection  speaks  of  our  being 
<*CBVcinED  with  Christ,"  and  that  also  by  baptism,  why  do  they  not 
show  us  how  immersion  in  water  resembles  the  nailing  of  a  body  to  a 
cross? 

But  this  striking  and  important  text  is  not  to  be  explained  by  afanciad 
resemblance  between  a  burial,  as  they  choose  to  call  it,  of  the  body  in 
water,  and  the  burial  of  Christ ;  as  if  a  dip  or  a  plunge  could  have  any 
resemblance  to  that  separation  from  the  living,  and  that  laying  aside  of  a 

body  in  the  sepulchre,  which  burial  implies.  This  forced  thought  darkev 
Vol.  n.  42 
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and  enervates  the  whole  passage,  instead  of  bringing  forth  its  powo&l 
sentiments  into  clearer  view.   The  manifest  object  of  the  apostle  intk 
whole  of  this  part  of  his  epistle,  was  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  jod* 
fication  by  faith  alone,  which  he  had  just  been  establishing,  could  ootf 
in  any  true  believer,  lead  to  licentiousness  of  life.     ^  What  then  flhil 
we  say  ?   Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  7  God  in* 
bid !     How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  f 
The  reason  then  which  is  given  by  the  apostle  why  true  believers  cia* 
NOT  continue  in  sin,  is,  that  they  are  ^  dead  to  sin,"  which  is  his  answer 
to  the  objection.     Now,  this  mystical  death  to  sin  he  proceeds  to  attri- 
bute to  the  IN sTBUMEZvTALrrr  of  baptism,  taking  it  to  be  an  act  of  that 
fidth  in  Christ  of  which  it  was  the  external  expression ;   and  then  he 
immediately  runs  into  a  favourite  comparison,  which  under  varicn 
forms  occurs  in  his  writings,  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  flame 
allusion  to  baptism,  and  sometimes  referring  only  to  **  faith"  as  the  in- 
strument,— a  comparison  between  the  mystical  death,  burial,  and  mar- 
rection  of  believers,  and  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Chiiit 
This  is  the  comparison  of  the  text  {  not  a  comparison  between  our  my^ 
tical  death  and  baptism ;  nor  between  baptism,  and  the  death  and  bnriBl 
i  of  Christ ;  either  of  which  lay  wide  of  the  apostle's  intention*    Baptwi^ 
as  an  act  of  faith,  is,  in  fact,  expressly  made,  not  9l  figure  of  the  eflecti 
which  follow,  as  stated  in  the  text,  but  the  meant  of  effecting  them. 
^  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ, 
were  baptized  into  his  death  ?"  we  enter  by  this  means  into  the  expe- 
rience of  its  efficacy  in  effecting  a  mystical  death  in  us  ;  in  other  woitfay 
WE  DIB  with  him,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  verse  6,  <<  Our  old  man  is 
crucified  teith  him"     Still  farther,  "by  baptism,"  dia  r«  paT7iofiaro(^ 
throughj  or  by  means  of,  baptism,  "  we  are  buried  ^ith  him ;"  we  not 
only  die  to  sin  and  the  world,  but  we  are  separated  wholly  from  it,  as 
the  body  of  Christ  was  separated  from  the  living  world,  when  laid  in 
the  sepulchre ;  the  connection  between  sin  and  the  world  and  us  is  pom- 
pletely  broken,  as  those  who  are  buried  and  put  out  of  sight  are  no 
longer  reckoned  among  men  ;  nay,  as  the  slave  (for  the  apostle  brings 
in  this  figure  also)  is  by  death  and  burial  wholly  put  out  of  the  power 
of  his  former  master,  so,  "  that  we  should  not  serve  sin ;  for  he  that  is 
dead  ia  freed  from  sin."   But  we  also  mystically  rise  with  him;  "that 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life,"  having  new  connectionSi 
new  habits,  new  enjoyments,  and  new  hopes.    We  have  a  similar  pes- 
sage  in  Col.  ii,  12,  and  it  has  a  similar  interpretation :  "  Buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."     In  the 
preceding  verse  the  apostle  had  been  speaking  of  the  mystical  death 
of  Christians  under  the  phrase,  ^'putting  off  the  body  of  the  situ  of^ 
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ef&;"  then,  as  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romany  he  adds  our  mystical 
aaxAL  with  Christ,  which  is  a  heightened  representation  of  death , 
id  then  also,  our  rising  again  with  Christ.  Here  too  all  these  three 
fects  are  attributed  to  baptism  as  the  means.  We  put  off  the  body  of 
08  ^  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
hnstian  circumcision  or  baptism  ;  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism ; 
being  obviously  used  here,  like  dui,  to  denote  the  instrument ;  and  by 
iptism  we  rite  with  him  into  a  new  life. 

Now,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  a  mode  of  baptism  and  the 
trial  of  Christ,  wholly  destroys  the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  for  how 
in  the  apostle  speak  of  baptism  as  an  emblem  of  Christ's  burial,  when 
I  argues  from  it  as  the  instrument  of  our  death  unto  sin,  and  separation 
Dm  it  by  a  mystical  burial  ?  Nor  is  baptism  here  made  use  of  as  the 
iaUem  of  our  own  spiritual  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  As  an  em- 
em,  even  immersion,  though  it  might  put  forth  a  clumsy  type  of  burial 
id  rising  again,  is  wanting  in  not  being  emblematical  of  death  ;  and 
it  aU  three,  our  mystical  deaths  burial^  and  rising  again^  are  distinctly 
token  of,  and  must  all  be  found  represented  in  some  type.  But  the 
m  made  use  of  by  the  apostle  is  manifestly  not  baptism,  but  the 
Mth,  the  burial,  and  the  resurrection  of  Our  Lord ;  and  in  this  view  ho 
limes  this  bold  and  impressive  figure  to  even  the  verge  of  allegory,  in 
le  succeeding  verses :  ^  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin.  Now 
we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him : 
lowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath 
>  more  dominion  over  him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin 
ice ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God ;  ldlbwisb  reckon  ye 
80  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through 
ma  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  all  proof^  that,  in  any  instance  found  in 
le  New  Testament,  baptism  was  administered  by  immersion;  with  so 
any  presumptions  against  that  indecent  practice  as  have  been  stated ; 
ith  the  decisive  evidence  also  of  a  designed  correspondence  between 
te  baptism,  the  pouring  out,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  baptism,  ihe 
ouring  out^  of  water ;  we  may  conclude,  with  confidence,  that  the  lat- 
IT  was  the  apostolic  mode  of  administering  that  ordinance;  and  that 
ret  washing,  and  then  immersion,  were  introduced  later,  toward  the 
tter  end  of  the  second  century,  along  vrith  several  other  superstitious 
iditions  to  this  important  sacrament,  originating  in  that  ^  wiQ  worship*' 
hich  presumed  to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  God's  ordinances,  under 
retence  of  (4)  rendering  them  more  emblematical  and  imprenive. 

(4)  Baptiflm,  at  an  emblem,  points  oat,  1.  The  waahio|;  away  of  the  goilt  and 
lUutioa  of  siD.  2.  The  pourin|r  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Scripture  it  is 
■de  an  emblem  of  theie  two^  and  of  theae  only.  Some  of  the  aapentiiicma  abofe 
Indad  to  ain  thefefora  by  excess  g  bat  immenion  sins  hj  irfsst.    It  retains  tki 
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Even  if  immenioii  had  been  the  original  mode  of  baptizing,  we  aliodd, 
in  the  absen&  of  any  command  on  the  aubject,  direct  or  implied,  hne 
thought  the  Church  at  liberty  to  accommodate  the  manner  of  applyug 
water  to  the  body  in  the  name  of  the  trinity,  in  which  the  essence  of 
the  rite  consists,  to  different  climates  and  manners ;  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  discover  that  all  the  attempts  made  to  impooe  upon  Christians  a  practice 
repulsive  to  the  feelings,  dangerous  to  the  health,  and  offensiTe  to 
delicacy  is  destitute  of  all  Scriptural  authority,  and  of  really  primitiTe 
oractice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Institutions  of  the  Church — The  Lord's  Suffer. 

The  agreement  and  difference  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sajv 
per  are  weU  stated  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  catechism :  ^Tbesi- 
craments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  agree,  in  that  the  aatborof 
both  is  God ;  the  spiritual  part  of  both  is  Christ  and  his  benefits;  bdii 
are  seals  of  the  same  covenant ;  to  be  dispensed  by  ministen  of  tke 
Gospel,  and  none  other ;  and  to  be  continued  in  the  Church  of  Chmt 
until  his  second  coming."  ^  These  sacraments  differ,  in  that  baptinii 
to  be  administered  but  once  with  water^ — and  that  even  to  in&Dts: 
whereas  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  administered  often,  in  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  to  represent  and  exhibit  Christ  as  spiritual  nou- 
rishment to  the  soul,  and  to  confirm  our  continuance  and  growth  in 
him,  and  that  onlv  to  such  as  are  of  years  and  ability  to  examine 
themselves." 

As  baptism  was  substituted  for  circumcision,  so  the  Lord's  Sapper 
was  put  by  our  Saviour  in  the  place  of  the  passovcr ;  and  was  instituted 
immediately  after  celebrating  that  ordinance  for  the  last  time  with  his 
disciples.  The  passover  was  an  eminent  t^'pe  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
and  of  its  benefits :  and  since  he  was  about  to  fulfil  that  s\'mbolical  rite 
which  from  age  to  age  had  continued  to  exhibit  it  to  the  faith  and  hope 
of  ancient  saints,  it  could  have  no  place  under  the  new  dispensation. 
Christ  in  person  became  the  true  passover ;  and  a  new  rite  was  necc«- 
sary  to  commemorate  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  men,  and  to  conveT 

cmb.omatical  character  of  the  rito  as  to  the  washing  away  of  sin;  but  ik  Sun  it 
entirely  at  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghott;  and,  beyond  the  washing  away  of  u. 
is  an  emblem  of  nothing  for  which  we  have  any  Scriptural  authority  to  make  it 
emblematical.  Imi:«ersion,  therefore,  as  distinct  from  every  other  mode  of  tp 
pljinir  water  to  the  body,  means  nothing.  To  say  that  it  figures  our  spirituil 
death  and  resurrection,  has,  we  hayo  seen,  no  authority  from  the  texts  used  to 
prove  it ;  and  to  make  a  sudden  pop  under  water  to  be  emblematical  of  burial,  is 
as  far-fetched  a  conceit  as  any  which  adorns  the  Emblems  of  Qaarles,  without  uj 
of  the  ingenuity. 
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nd  confirm  its  benefits.  The  eircnnistances  <^  iti  inilitation  are  ex|da 
wtory  of  its  nature  and  design. 

On  the  night  when  the  first  bom  of  Egypt  were  slain,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  commanded  to  take  a  lamb  for  every  house,  to  kill  it,  and 
:o  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  posts  of  their  doors,  so  that  the  destroy. 
ing  angd  might  pass  over  the  houses  of  all  who  had  attended  to  this 
injunction.  Not  only  were  the  first-bom  children  thus  preserved  alive, 
but  the  efiect  was  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  nation  from  their  bond- 
age  in  Egypt,  and  their  becoming  the  visible  Church  and  people  of 
God  by  virtue  of  a  special  covenant.  In  commemoration  of  these 
erents,  the  feast  of  the  passover  was  made  annual,  and  at  that  time  all  the 
males  of  Judea  assembled  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem ;  a  lamb  was 
provided  for  every  house ;  the  blood  was  poured  under  the  altar  by  the 
priests,  and  the  lamb  was  eaten  by  the  people  in  their  tents  or  houses. 
At  this  domestic  and  religious  feast,  every  master  of  a  family  took  the 
cup  of  thanksgiving,  and  gave  thanks  with  his  family  to  the  God  of 
IsneL  As  soon,  therefore,  as  our  Lord,  acting  as  the  master  of  his 
fiunilyy  the  disciples,  had  finished  this  the  usual  paschal  ceremony,  he 
pioceedad  to  a  new  and  distinct  action  :  ^  He  took  bread,"  the  bread 
then  on  the  table,  ^and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  them, 
laying.  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you ;  this  do  in  remem- 
brance  of  me.  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,"  the  cup  with  the 
wine  which  had  been  used  in  the  paschal  supper,  **  saying,  This  cup  is 
the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you ;"  or  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed  by  St.  Matthew,  **  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and 
gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  tha 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.** 

That  this  was  the  institution  of  a  standing  rite,  and  not  a  temporary 
action  to  be  confined  to  the  disciples  then  present  with  him,  is  made 
certain  from  1  Cor.  xi,  23-26 :  '*For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  to  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it,  and 
said.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you ;  this  do  in  remem- 
brance  of  me.  Afler  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had 
sapped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  Uood ;  this  do  ye,  as 
oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  dxink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  ho  come."  From 
diese  words  ^  leara,  1.  That  St.  Paul  received  a  special  revelation 
as  to  this  ordinance,  which  must  have  had  a  higher  object  than  the 
mere  commemoration  of  an  historical  fact,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  it  upon  him  to  establish  this  rite 
in  the  Churches  raised  up  by  him,  and  of  enabling  him  rightly  to  under- 
stand its  authority  and  purport,  where  he  found  it  already  appointed  by 
the  first  founders  of  the  first  Churches.     3.  That  the  command  of 


Chnity  «Thi8  Mfai  rmanbrance  of  me^**  wluch  Hrw  origiiidj  gra 
to  the  disdpki  present  with  Christ  at  the  kst  pisusofart  is  laid  If 
St.  Paul  iipon  the  Corintiiians.  8.  Unit  he  i^^aiJeJ  fbm  Lsrft 
Sapper  as  a  rite  iti  he  ^q/hn^  celebrated,  aad  Ast  ia  all  Atan 
time  imtil  tiie  Lord  hiindf  riu>idd  <«  cImm"  ta  jn4ga  tiie  wo^  H^ 
perpetual  oUigatias  of  this  ordinaneecaaaot  thei^efaia  he  laasoMUf 
dispated. 

Of  the  nature  of  Ais  great  and  affiMsting  rite  of  ClirialisBityyd^ 
and  Tery  opposite  opinions  have  been  Ibniied,  arising  pwtif  frooi  tte 
elliptical  and  figoratiTe  modes  of  eipiesBioii  adopted  bj  Cauist  at  ite 
institution;  hut  more sspedaBy from tfio inftagnce of  aiyemtitiQniyi 
aomCy  and  the  extreme  of  afieeted  rationsiian  upon  otiieiB. 

The  first  is  the  niMHtrouis  theory  of  the  Chnrdi  of  Bonie^  as  cQMtn. 
dictoiy  to  the  Holy  Scripturios,  whose  weids  it  profeases  t»  rsosne  ii 
their  Utend  meanings  as  it  is  revolting  to  Ae  senses  and  foaaoBof  am* 
kind; 

''It  is  conoeiTed  tha^  the  words,  ^Tfais  is  my  body ;  tfaia  is  «y  Uoodt* 

are  to  be  undentood  in  their  most  literal,  sanse;  that  wfaea  Jesai  fio- 

^        nounced  these  words,  he  changed,  by  his  ahnii^ty  power,  the  hjcidiyai 

f  ^; »       the  taUe  into  his  body,  and  die  wine  into  his  hlood,  and  leaDy  dali 

^"^       ,  his  body  and  blood  into  the  hands  of  his  apostles ;  and  dat  at  an 

when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered,  the  priest,  by  pioiioancu^flMn 
words  with  a  good  intention,  has  tiie  power  of  making  a  similar  ehuge. 
This  change  is  known  by  the  nameof  transubstantiation ;  the  propriety 
^  of  which  name  is  conceived  to  consist  in.  this,  that  althcmgh  the  brad 
and  wine  are  not  changed  in  figure,  taste,  weight,  or  any  odier  accideBt, 
it  is  bdieved  that  the  substance pf  them  is  completely  destroyed;  thatia 
place  of  it,  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Clmst,  ahhoagli 
clothed  with  all  the  sensible  properties  of  bread  and  wine,  is  truly  pre- 
sent ;  and  that  the  persons  who  receive  what  has  been  consecrated  bf 
pronouncing  these  words,  do  not  receive  bread  and  wine^  but  litenSr 
partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  really  eat  his  flesh,  and 
drink  his  blood.  It  is  farther  conceived,  that  the  bread  and  wine  tbm 
changed,  are  presented  by  the  priest  to  God ;  and  he  receives  the  name 
of  priest,  because  in  laying  them  upon  the  altar  he  offers  to  €rod  a  sacri- 
fice, which,  although  it  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  being  without 
the  shedding  of  Uood,  is  a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  fi>r  the  sins  of  tht 
dead  and  of  the  livings— the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were  pro- 
sented  on  the  cross,  again  presented  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  ii 
conceived,  that  the  materials  of  this  sacrifice,  being  truly  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  possess  an  intrinsic  virtue,  which  does  not  depend  upos 
the  disposition  of  him  who  receives  them,  but  operates  immediately  upoa 
all  who  do  not  obstruct  the  operation  by  a  mortal  sin.  Hence  it  is  ac* 
oounted  of  great  importance  fiur  the  salvation  of  theaick  aal^jingithit 
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pcurts  of  these  materials  should  be  sent  to  them;  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  practice  of  partaking  in  private  of  a  small  portion  of  what  the 
priest  has  thus  transubstantiated,  is,  in  all  respects,  as  proper  and  salu* 
tary  as  joining  with  others  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  farther  conceived, 
that  as  the  bread  and  wine,  when  converted  into  the  [body  and]  blood 
of  Christ,  are  a  natural  object  of  reverence  and  adoration  to  Christians, 
it  is  highly  proper  to  worship  them  upon  the  altar ;  and  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  carry  them  about  in  solemn  procession,  that  they  may  receive 
the  homage  of  all  who  meet  them.  What  had  been  transubstantiated 
was  therefore  lifted  up  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  adoration,  both  when 
it  was  shown  to  the  people  at  the  altar,  and  when  it  was  carried  about. 
Hence  arose  that  expression  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  deoatio  hostuB.  But,  as  the  wine  in  being  carried  about  was 
exposed  to  accidents  inconsistent  with  the  veneration  due  to  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  it  became  customary  to  send  only  the  bread ;  and, 
in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  for  this  reason  did  not  receive  the  wine, 
they  were  taught  that,  as  the  bread  was  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
tiiey  partook  by  concomitancy  of  the  blood  with  the  body.  In  process 
of  time,  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cup ;  and  it  was 
said,  that  when  Jesus  spake  these  words,  *  Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  he  was 
addressing  himself  only  to  his  apostles,  so  that  his  command  was  fulfilled 
when  .the  priests,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  drank  of  the  cup,  al- 
though  the  people  were  excluded.  And  thus  the  last  part  of  this  system 
conspired  with  the  first  in  exalting  the  clergy  very  far  above  the  laity. 
For  the  siCme  persons  who  had  the  power  of  changing  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  who  presented  what  they  had 
thus  made,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  others,  enjoyed  the  partaking 
of  the  cup,  while  communion  in  one  kind  only  was  permitted  to  the 
people."  {Bishop  Tomline  on  the  Articles,) 

So  violently  are  these  notions  opposed  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, that  the  ground  to  which  the  Romish  writers  have  always  been 
driven  in  their  defence,  is  the  authority  of  their  Church,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  implicit  faith  in  its  interpretations  of  Scripture;  principles  which 
shut  out  the  use  of  Scripture  entirely,  and  open  the  door  to  every  heresy 
and  fanatical  folly.  But  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  this  monstrous  perversion  of  a  sacred  rite  could 
not  have  been  effected,  and  even  then  it  was  not  established  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  without  many  struggles.  Almost  all  writers  on  the  Protest- 
ant controversy  will  furnish  a  sufficient  confutation  of  this  capital  attempt 
to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind ;  and  to  them,  should  it  need 
any  r  futation,  the  reader  may  be  referred. 

The  mind  of  Luther  so  powerful  to  throw  off  dogmas  which  had 
nothing  but  human  authority  to  support  them,  was,  as  to  the  sacrament, 
hdd  in  the  bonds  of  eariy  association.    He  concluded  that  the  body  and 
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Uood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper;  but,  aware  of 
the  absurdities  and  self-contradictions  of  transubstantiatum,  he  laid  hold 
of  a  doctrine  which  some  writers,  in  the  Romish  Church  itself,  had  con- 
tinued to  prefer  to  the  papal  dogma  above  stated.  This  was  designated 
by  the  term  consubsianUaiiony  which  allows  that  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
main the  same  after  consecration  as  before.  Thus  he  escapes  the  ab- 
suxdity  of  contradicting  the  very  senses  of  men.  It  was  held,  however, 
by  Lather,  that  though  the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged,  yet  that, 
together  teith  them^  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  lUeraUy  received 
by  the  conmiunicants.  Some  of  his  immediate  followers  did  not,  how. 
ever,  admit  more  on  this  point,  than  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  really  present  in  the  sacrament;  but  that  the  manner  of  that  pre- 
sence was  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Yet,  in  some  important  respects, 
Luther  and  the  Consubstantialists  wholly  escaped  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  to  this  sacrament.  They  denied  that  it  was  a  sacrifice ; 
and  that  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  gave  to  it  any 
physical  virtue  acting  independently  of  the  disposition  of  the  receiver ; 
and  that  it  rendered  the  elements  the  objects  of  adoration.  Their  error, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  rather  of  a  speculative  than  of  a  practical 
nature;  and  was  adopted  probably  in  deference  to  what  was  conceived 
to  be  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ  when  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  instituted. 

A  third  view  was  held  by  some  of  Luther's  contemporaries,  which  has 
been  thus  described :  ''  Carolostadt,  a  professor  with  Luther  in  the  uni- 
versity  of  Wittenberg,  and  Zuinglius,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  the  founder 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  or  those  Protestant  Churches  which  are  not 
Lutheran,  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the 
signs  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  when  Jesus  said,  *Tliis 
is  my  body.  This  is  my  blood,'  he  used  a  figure  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
with  that,  by  which,  according  to  the  abbreviations  continually  practised 
in  ordinary  speech,  the  sign  is  oflen  put  for  the  thing  signified.  As 
this  figure  is  common,  so  there  were  two  circumstances  which  would 
prevent  the  apostles  from  misunderstanding  it,  when  used  in  the  institu- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  one  was,  that  they  saw  the  body  of 
Jesus  then  alive,  and  therefore  could  not  suppose  that  they  were  eating 
it.  The  other  was,  that  they  had  just  been  partaking  of  a  Jewish  fes. 
tival,  in  the  institution  of  which  the  very  same  figure  had  been  used. 
For  in  the  night  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  escaped  out  of  Egypt, 
God  said  of  the  lamb  which  he  conmianded  every  house  to  eat  and  slay, 
'It  is  the  Lord's  passovfr,'  Exod.  xii,  11 ;  not  meaning  that  it  was  the 
action  of  the  Lord  passing  over  every  house,  but  the  token  and  pledge 
of  that  action.  It  is  admitted  by  all  Christians,  that  there  is  such  a 
figure  used  in  one  part  of  the  institution.  When  our  Lord  says,  ^This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,'  none  suppose  him  to  mean  the 
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cup  is  the  eoTenanty  but  all  believe  that  he  means  to  call  it  the  inemo« 
rial,  or  the  ogn,  or  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  If  it  be  understood,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  language,  he  uses  a  similar  figure  when  he 
says,  'This  is  my  body,'  and  that  he  means  nothing  more  than,  <This  is 
the  sign  of  my  body,'  we  are  delivered  from  all  the  absurdities  implied 
in  the  literal  interpretation,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  adhere.  We  give  the  words  a  more  natural  interpretation 
than  the  Lutherans  do,  who  consider,  *This  is  my  body,'  as  intended  to 
express  a  proposition  which  is  totally  different,  <My  body  is  with  this;' 
and  we  escape  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved  by  their 
forced  interpretation. 

**  Farther,  by  this  method  of  interpretation,  there  is  lio  ground  led  for 
that  adoration  which  the  Church  of  Rome  pays  to  the  bread  and  wine ; 
for  they  are  only  the  signs  of  that  which  is  believed  to  be  absent  There 
is  no  ground  for  accounting  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  dishonour  of  *  the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession,'  a  new  sacrifice  presented  by  an  earthly 
priest ;  for  the  btead  and  wine  are  only  the  memorials  of  that  sacrifice 
which  was  once  ofiered  on  the  cross.  And,  lastly,  this  interpretation 
destroys  the  popish  idea  of  a  physical  virtue  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  for 
if  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  of  what  is  absent,  their  use  must  be  to 
excite  the  remembrance  of  it ;  but  this  is  a  use  which  cannot  possibly 
exist  with  regard  to  any,  but  those  whose  minds  are  thereby  put  into  a 
proper  frame ;  and  therefore  the  Lord's  Supper  becomes,  instead  of  a 
charm,  a  mental  exercise,  and  the  efficacy  of  it  arises  not  ex  opere 
cperatOf  but  ex  opere  operantia,^^ 

With  much  truth,  this  opinion  falls  short  of  the  whole  truth,  and  there- 
fore it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  that  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which 
reduces  it  to  a  mere  religious  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
with  this  addition,  that  it  has  a  natural  JUness  to  produce  salutary  emo- 
tions, to  possess  our  minds  with  religious  reflections,  and  to  strengthen 
virtuous  resolutions.  Some  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Socinians  generally,  have  adopted,  and  endeavoured  to  defend,  this  in- 
tjcrpretation. 

The  fourth  opinion  is  that  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  was 
taught  with  great  success  by  Calvin.  It  has  been  thus  well  epitomized 
by  Dr.  Hill  :— 

**  He  knew  that  former  attempts  to  reconcile  the  systems  of  Luther 
and  Zuinglius  had  proved  fruitless.  But  he  saw  the  importance  of  unit- 
ing Protestants  upon  a  point,  with  respect  to  which  they  agreed  in  con- 
demning the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  his  zeal  in  renewing 
the  attempt  was  probably  quickened  by  the  sincere  friendship  which  he 
entertained  for  Melancthon,  who  was  the  successor  of  Luther,  while  he 
himself  had  succeeded  Zuinglius  in  conducting  the  reformation  in  Swit* 
zerland»    He  thought  that  the  system  of  Zuin^us  did'  not  come  up  to 
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the  force  of  the  eiqifesBions  used  in  Scripture ;  and,  although  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lutherans  explain  these  expressions, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which  the  full  significancv 
of  them  might  be  preserved^  and  a  great  part  of  the  Lutheran  language 
might  continue  to  be  used.    As  he  agreed  with  Zuinglius,  in  thinking 
that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  were  not  locally  present,  he  renounced  both  transubstantiatioii 
and  consubstantiation.    He  agreed  farther  with  Zuinglius,  in  tiiinking 
that  the  use  of  these  signsi  being  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  once  ofierod 
on  the  cross,  was  intended  to  produce  a  moral  effect.     But  he  taught, 
that  to  all  who  remember  the  death  of  Christ  in  a  proper  numner,  Christ* 
by  the  use  of  these  signs,  is  spiritually  present, — present  to  their  minds ; 
and  he  considered  this  spiritual  presence  as  giving  a  significancy,  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  Socinian  sense,  to  these  words  of  Paul :  <  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  tiiie  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ? 
the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  V 
It  is  not  the  blessing  pronounced  which  makes  any 'change  upon  the 
cup ;  but  to  all  who  join  with  becoming  affection  in  the  thanksgiving 
then  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  Christ  is  spiritually  pre- 
sent, so  that  they  may  emphatically  be  said  to  partake,  Kotvcwew,  furt. 
X^iVf  of  his  body  and  blood ;  because  his  body  and  blood  being  spiritually 
present,  convey  the  same  nourishment  to  their  souls,  the  same  quicken- 
ing to  the  spiritual  life,  as  bread  and  wine  do  to  the  natural  life.  Hencc^ 
Calvin  was  led  to  connect  the  discourse  in  John  vi,  with  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  not  in  that  literal  sense  which  is  agreeable  to  popish  and  Lutheran 
ideas,  as  if  the  body  of  Christ  was  really  eaten,  and  his  blood  really 
drunk  by  any ;  but  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  the  expression  of  our  Lord 
in  the  conclusion  of  that  discourse,  'The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life  ;'  that  is,  when  I  say  to  you,  <  Whoso 
cateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him  : 
he  shall  Uve  by  me,  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,'  you  are  to  understand 
these  words,  not  in  a  literal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.    The  spiritual  sense- 
adopted  by  the  Socinians  is  barely  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
the  food  of  the  soul,  by  cherishing  a  life  of  virtue  here,  and  the  hope  of 
a  glorious  life  hereafter.   The  Calvinists  think,  that  into  the  full  mean- 
ing  of  the  figure  used  in  these  words,  there  enter  not  merely  the  exhor- 
tations and  instructions  which  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  affords,  but  also 
that  union  between  Christ  and  his  people  which  is  the  consequence  of 
faith,  and  that  communication  of  grace  and  strength  by  which  they  are 
quickened  in  well  doing,  and  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 
^  According  to  this  system,  the  full  benefit  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
peculiar  to  those  who  partake  worthily.     For  while  all  who  eat  the 
bread  and  drink  the  wine  may  be  said  to  show  the  Lord's  death,  and 
may  also  receive  some  devout  impressions,  they  only  to  whom  Jesus  is 
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Bpiiitoally  present  share  in  that  spiritual  nourishment  which  arises  from 
partaking  of  his  hody  and  blood.  According  to  this  system,  eating  and 
drinking  unworthily  has  a  farther  sense  than  enters  into  the  Socinian 
system ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  examine  himseUl 
not  only  with  regard  to  his  knowledge,  but  also  with  regard  to  his 
general  conduct,  before  he  eats  of  that  br^d  and  drinks  of  that  cup. 
It  becomes  also  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  inspection  of  Christian 
societies!  to  exclude  from  this  ordinance  persons,  of  whom  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  strangefs  to  the  sentiments  which 
it  presupposes,  and  without  which  none  are  prepared  for  holding  that 
communion  with  Jesus  which  it  impli^."  {T^eologicid  Lectures.) 

With  this  view  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  seems  mainly 
to  agree,  except  thstt  we  may  perhaps  perceive  in  her  services  a  few 
expressions  somewhat  favourable  to  the  views  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon,  whose  authority  had  great  weight  with  Archbishop  Cramner. 
This,  however,  appears  only  in  certain  phrases;  for  the  twenty^ghth 
article  declares  with  sufficient  plainness,  that  ^  the  body  of  Christ  is 
given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after  a  heavenly  and  tpiriiuti 
manner ;  and  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  faith."  **  Some  of  our  early  English  reformers,** 
says  Bishop  Tomline,  ^  were  Lutherans,  and  consequently  they  were 
at  first  disposed  to  lean  toward  consubstantiation ;  but  they  seem  soon 
to  have  discovered  their  error,  for  in  the  articles  of  1552,  it  is  expressly 
said,  *  A  faithful  man  ought  not  either  to  believe  or  openly  confess  the 
real  and  bodily  presence,  as  they  term  it,  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  This  part  of  the  article  was 
omitted  in  1562,  probably  with  a  view  to  give  less  offence  to  those  who 
maintained  the  corporal  presence,  and  to  comprehend  as  many  as  pos- 
sible in  the  established  Church."  (Expontion  of  the  Articles,)  Ttub 
article  as  it  now  stands,  and  not  particular  expressions  in  the  liturgy, 
must  however  be  taken  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon  this  point,  and  it  substantially  agrees  with  the  New  Testament. 

The  sACRAHETTrAL  character  of  this  ordinance  is  the  first  point  to  be 
established,  in  order  to  a  true  conception  of  its  nature  and  import.  It 
is  more  than  a  commemorative  rite,  it  is  commemorative  sacramentally ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  commemorative  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
our  redemption. 

The  first  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  our  Lord's  words  used 
in  the  institution  of  the  ordinance :  ''This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood." 
are  words  which  show  a  most  intimate  connection  between  the  elements^ 
and  that  which  was  represented  by  them,  the  saajfiddl  offering  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  price  of  our  redemption ;  they  were 
the  signs  of  what  was  "given  for  us,"  surrendered  to  death  inf  our  room 
and  stead,  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  liberation  firom  eternal 
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death.  Agaiiif  ^  This  is  thQ  New  Testament,"  or  coyenant,  *^  in  my 
blood."  The  covenant  itself  was  ratified  by  the  Uood  of  Christ,  and  it 
is  therefore  called  by  St.  Paul,  ^  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant ;" 
and  the  cap  had  so  intimate  a  connection  with  that  covenant,  as  to 
xq>re8ent  it  and  the  means  of  its  establishment,  or  of  its  acquiring 
validity, — the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  covenant  rita^  and.  conse- 
quently a  saorament ;  a  visible  sign  and  seal  on  the  part  of  Him  who 
made  the  covenant,  that  it  was  established  in,  and  ratified  by,  the  sacri- 
ficial death  of  Christ. 

As  it  bears  this  covenant  or  sacramental  character  on  tiie  part  of  the 
Institutor,  so  also  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  They  were  all  to  eat 
the  bread  in  <^  remembrance"  of  Christ ;  in  remembrance,  certainly,  of 
his  death  in  particular ;  yet  not  as  a  mere  historical  event,  but  of  his 
death  as  sacrificial;  and  therefore  the  conmiemoration  was  to  be  on 
their  part  an  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  and  pro- 
pitiatory nature  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  an  act  of  faith  in  it.  Then 
as  to  the  cup,  they  were  commanded  to  drink  of  it,  for  a  reason  also 
particularly  given,  *<  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins :"  the  recognition,  therefore, 
implied  in  the  act,  was  not  merely  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  ;  but 
that  it  was  shed  as  the  blood  of  ^  the  new  covenant,"  and  for  ^  the 
remission  of  sins ;"  a  recognition  which  could  only  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  ^  faith  in  his  blood,"  as  the  blood  of  atonement.  Again, 
says  St.  Paul,  as  taught  by  the  particular  revelation  he  received  as  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  ^  For  as  oflen  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  or  publish  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come  ;"  which 
publication  of  his  death  was  not  the  mere  declaration  of  the  fact  of  **  the 
Lord's  death,"  but  of  his  death  according  to  the  apostolic  doctrine,  as 
the  true  propitiation  for  sin,  the  benefits  of  which  were  to  be  received 
by  faith.  Thus  then  we  see  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  visible  token  and 
pledge  of  a  covenant  of  mercy  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  exhibited  by  God 
its  author ;  and  on  the  part  of  man  a  visible  acknowledgment  of  this 
covenant  so  ratified  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  an  act  of  entire  faith 
in  its  truth  and  efiicacy  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  con- 
ferring  of  all  other  spiritual  benefits.  As  a  sign,  it  exhibits,  1.  The 
infinite  love  of  God,  to  the  world,  who  gave  "  his  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  2.  The  love  of  Christ,  who  «*  died  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God."  3.  The  extreme  nature  of  his  sufierings, 
which  were  unto  death.  4.  The  vicarious  and  sacrificial  character  of 
that  death,  as  a  sin  ofiering  and  a  propitiation ;  in  virtue  of  which  only, 
a  covenant  of  grace  was  entered  into  with  man  by  the  ofi*ended  God. 

5*  The  benefits  derived  from  it  through  believing,  ^remission  of  sins;" 
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and  the  noarishment  of  ihe  soul  in  spiritual  life  and  vigour,  by  virtue  of 
a  vital  <*  communion"  with  Christ,  so  that  it  is  advanced  and  perfected 
in  holiness,  **  until  he  come"  to  confer  upon  his  disciples  the  covenanted 
blessing  of  eternal  life.  As  a  seal  it  is  a  constant  assurance,  on  the 
part  of  God,  of  the  continuance  of  this  covenant  of  redemption  in  full 
undiminished  force  from  age  to  age ;  it  is  a  pledge  to  every  penitent 
who  belieres  in  Christ,  and  receives  this  sacrament  in  profession  of  his 
entire  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Christ's  passion  for  forgiveness,  that 
he  is  an  object  of  merciful  regard  and  acceptance ;  there  is  in  it  also, 
as  to  every  one  who  thus  believes  and  is  accepted,  a  constant  exhibition 
of  Christ  as  the  spiritual  food  of  the  soul,  to  be  received  by  faith,  that 
he  may  grow  thereby ;  and  a  renewed  assurance  of  the  bestowment  of 
the  full  grace  of  the  new  covenant,  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  its 
promises,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  In  every 
celebration,  the  sign  of  all  these  gracious  acts,  provisions,  and  hopes,  is 
exhibited,  and  God  condescends  thus  to  repeat  his  pledges  of  faithfulness 
and  love  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  purchased  by  his  blood.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  renew  their  acceptance  of,  and 
reliance  upon,  the  new  covenant ;  they  publish  their  faith  in  Christ ; 
they  glory  in  his  cross,  his  sacrificial  though  shameful  death,  as  the  . 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God ;  they  feast  upon  the  true  pass- 
over  victim  by  their  faith,  and  they  do  this  with  ,^  oiui  thanksgimngj 
on  account  of  a  greater  deliverance  than  that  of  the  Israelites  from 
£g3rpt,  of  which  they  are  the  subjects.  It  was  this  predominance  of 
thanksgiving  in  celebrating  this  hallowed  rite,  which  at  so  early  a 
period  of  the  Church  attached  to  the  Lord's  Supper  the  title  of  ^^The 
Eucharist.^ 

We  may  conclude  this  view  by  a  few  general  observations. 

1.  The  very  nature  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  excludes 
&om  participating  in  it  not  only  open  unbelievers,  but  all  who  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  made  by  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  for 
<<  the  remission  of  sins."  Such  persons  have  indeed  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged this,  by  reducing  the  rite  to  a  mere  commemoration  of  the  fact 
of  Christ's  death,  and  of  those  virtues  of  humility,  benevolence,  and 
patience,  which  his  sufferings  called  forth.  If,  therefore,  the  Lord's 
Supper  be  in  truth  much  more  than  this ;  if  it  recognize  the  sacrificial 
character  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  doctrine  of  *^  faith  in  his  blood,"  as 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  this  is  **  an  altar  of  which  they  have  no  right 
to  eat"  who  reject  these  doctrines ;  and  from  the  Lord's  table  all  such 
persons  ought  to  be  repelled  by  ministers,  whenever,  from  compliance 
with  custom,  or  other  motives,  they  would  approach  it. 

2.  It  is  ecpially  evident  that  when  there  is  no  evidence  in  persoiM  of 
true  repentance  for  sin,  and  of  desire  for  salvation,  according  to  tiie 
terms  of  theCjospel,  they  are  disqualified  fhnn  partaking  at  *<the  table 
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of  the  Loid.''  They  eat  and  diink  unworthily,  and  fill  flMrefore  intt 
«*  condemnation."  Tlie  whole  act  is  indeed  on  their  part  an  act  of  bold 
profanation  or  of  hypocrisy;  they  profess  by  this  act  to  repent,  and 
have  no  sorrow  for  sin ;  they  proftn  to  week  deliverance  firom  its  guilt 
and  power,  and  yet  remain  wittingly  under  its  bondage;  they  profess  to 
trust  in  Christ's  death  for  pardon,  and  are  utterly  unomcemed  respect, 
ing  either;  they  profess  to  feed  upon  Christ,  and  hunger  and  thirst  after 
nothing  but  the  world;  they  place  before  themselves  the  tufierings  <^ 
Christ;  but  when  they  ''look  upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced," 
they  do  not  **  mourn  because  of  him,"  and  they  grossly  offend  the  all- 
present  Majesty  of  heaven,  by  thus  making  light  of  Christ,  and  ''griev. 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit" 

3.  It  is  a  part  of  Christiaii  discipline  in  every  religious  sociMy  to 
prevent  such  persons  from  communicating  with  the  Church.  Hiey  are 
expressly  excluded  by  apostolic  authority,  as  well  as  by  the  original 
institution  of  this  sacrament,- which  was  confined  to  Christ's  disciples, 
and  ministers  would  **  partake  of  otter  men's  sins,"  if  knowingly  they 
were  to  admit  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  those  who  in  dieir  spirit  and 
lives  deny  him. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  surrounded 
with  superstitious  terrors.  All  are  welcome  there  who  truly  love  Chri^it, 
and  all  who  sincerely  desire  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  him.  AU  truly 
penitent  persons ;  all  who  feel  the  burden  of  their  sins,  and  are  willing 
to  renounce  them ;  all  who  takp  Christ  as  the  sole  foundation  of  their 
hope,  and  are  ready  to  commit  their  eternal  interests  to  the  merits  of  his 
sacrifice  and  intercession,  are  to  be  encouraged  to  ^  draw  near  with 
faith,  and  to  take  this  holy  sacrament  to  their  comfort."  In  it  God 
visibly  exhibits  and  confirms  his  covenant  to  them,  and  he  invites  them 
to  become  parties  to  it,  by  the  act  of  their  receiving  the  elements  of 
the  sacrament  in  faith. 

.  5.  For  the  frequency  of  celebrating  this  ordinance  we  have  no  rule 
in  the  New  Testament  The  early  Christians  observed  it  every  Sab. 
bath,  and  exclusion  from  it  was  considered  a  severe  sentence  of  the 
Church,  when  only  temporary.  The  expression  of  the  apostle,  ^  as 
often  as  ye  cat  this  bread,"  intimates  that  the  practice  of  commimion 
was  frequent ;  and  perhaps  the  general  custom  in  this  coimtry  of  a 
monthly  administration,  will  come  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  institu- 
tion. That  it  was  designed,  like  the  passovcr,  to  be  an  annual  celebra. 
tion  only,  has  no  evidence  from  Scripture,  and  is  contradicted  by  the 
most  ancient  practice. 

6.  The  habitual  neglect  of  this  ordinance  by  persons  who  profess  a 

true  faith  in  Christ,  is  highly  censurable.     We  ^>eak  not  now  of 

Quakers  and  Mystics,  who  reject  it  altogether,  in  the  face  of  the  letter 

of  their  Biblee;  but  of  many  who  seldom  or  never  communicate,  pnnci- 
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pally  from  habits  of  inattention  to  an  obligation  which  they  do  not  [>ro- 
fess  to  deny.  In  this  case  a  plain  command  of  Christ  is  vioktted,  though 
not  perhaps  with  direct  intention ;  and  the  benefit  of  that  singularly 
affecting  mean  of  grace  is  lost,  in  which  our  Saviour  renews  to  us  tiie 
pledges  of  his  love,  repeats  the  promises  of  his  covenant,  and  calk  tat 
invigorated  exercises  of  our  faith,  only  to  feed  us  the  more  richly  witii 
the  bread  that  comes  down  from  heaven.  If  a  peculiar  condemnation 
falls  upon  them  who  partake  **  unworthily,"  then  a  peculiar  blessing 
must  follow  from  partaking  worthily ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  minister  to  explain  the  obligation,  and  to  show  the  advantages 
of  this  sacrament,  and  eamestiy  to  enforce  its  regular  observance  upon 
all  those  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  **  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Clvist." 
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5  8        2  113 

6  24-27 1  470 

DEUTERONOMY. 

4  7        1  566 

5  22        504 

6  7        2  553 

10    15, 16 627 

SI    22,^ 112 

23    15, 16 530 

28    15, 16 1  187 

30    11        477 

30  6        2  626 

31  29        1  185 

32  43        566 

1  SAMUEL. 

20      6        2  498 

2  SAMUEL. 

7  21        1  564 

8  7        198 

9  10        2  531 

19    19        339 


VersM.  VoL        Pase 

1  KINGS. 

18    24        1  565 

1  CHRONICLES. 

17  19        1  56i 

JOB. 

5  7        2  68 

11    12        68 

14  4        68 

15  14        ......  22, 69 

16        71 

20      4,5 22 

31  33        23 

33      4        1  631 

PSALMS. 

2      7        1  531 

14      2,3 2  70 

32  1        226 

33  6        1  631 

51      5        2  69 

58      3 69 

72      5        1  605 

100      3        467 

104    27        631 

106    30.31 3  231 

110      1        .....     1  567 

122      6        2  488 

PROVERBS. 

8    22        1  53-) 

16  4        2  370 

22  15        69 

29  iQ        69 

30  4        1     479,538 

ISAIAH. 

6  1,  &c 1  47ft 

8  8        5l.'> 

9  6        578 

34  16        472 

40      3.6 497 

3        509 

42      8        506 

45  24        2  227 

46  5        1  5b6 

48    16        471,  633 

53      1,  &c 192 

JEREMIAH. 

18  2       317,318 

19              322 

23  5, 6 1  507 

2  2-36 

33  16 1  507 

2  226 

34  2 1  200 

EZEKIEL 

28  2 1  513 

29  11 201 

44  27      «    ....    8  US 

45  19 113 
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T( 
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4-7 

9 

1 


4 

6 

9    14.16 


1 
3 


7 
0 
9 
4 
5 


93 

3 
11 
17 
11 
SO 
31 
33 

4-6 

8  18 

9  4,5 
3-9 

13 

17-19 
0    15,16 

98 
9      1-14 
4    94 
6    98 

63 
B    90 

19 


DANIEL. 

'hos'ea. 

*  JOEL.' 
HAGOAL 

'm'icah. 


ZECHARIAH 
.  .  •  .  •  9 
'  MALACHI. 

•      •      •      •      •      21 , 
1 

MATTHEW. 
1 


9 
1 
9 
1 


9 
9 
1 


14 
45 
39 


MARK. 


1 
9 
1 


9 
9 
1 
1 


LUKE. 

16       

35        

9    19        - 

47, 48 9 

0    90        - 

B    13, 14 - 

4    47        

59        1 

JOHN. 

11        1 

3        

10        

11        

14        - 

15        

49        - 

■•S       ••■••9 

VoL.IL— 4a 


619 

71 
506 


479,633. 


488 

398 
468 
64i 

514 
509 
659 
541 

71 
699 
639 
597 
551 
601 

93 
544 
345 
470 
364 
193 
353 
161 
130 
545 
580 
634 
613 

636 
107 
583 

510,  516 
654 
595 
636 
370 
919 
105 
598 

516.569 
588 
517 
597 
549 
«78 
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9    99,93  .  .         9  S5 

91        1  481 

5  18       557 

37        540 

6  97       9  969 

64       .....    1  588 

•    58        481 

10    15        .....    9  999 

96        965 

99        1  545 

33        557 

19    93,94 9  105 

37-40 -  970 

41        1  471 

19    18       9  966 

14  1€        .....    1  558 

15  16        9  366 

19        847 

96        1  659 

1€    15        58T 

17      5        484 

9        9  999 

90    99        1  698 

99,93 9  603 

ACTS. 
9    39        .....    9     953,693 

38        -  613 

5      4        1  639 

7  35        d  194 

59        1  509 

8  88,39 9  665 

10    41        ......  591 

13    38, 39 919 

13  15        578 

38        130 

48        368 

14  11        1  513 

93        9  590 

15  91        500 

17  99        10 

18  9, 10 379 

90    98        135 

95        1     471,693 

a        •        .        •        •        4I  9 1« 

ROMANS. 

1      3,4 1  547 

91        ......  608 

5,6 9  353 

9  98        696 

8    10        70 

91,99 997 

94        -      199,198 

95.96 114^181 

912 

31        511 

4  8        231 

4-8 219,233 

95        -  108 

5  6-8 107 

10, 11 117 

19-91 998 

18  19 n,999 
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3—7    •    •    •    • 

,    . 

657 

7 

1,  Ae.    •    •    . 

.    • 

461,511 

18        .... 

,    • 

72 

9 

1        .... 

.    • 

79,268 

3,4    ...    . 

•    .    •    * 

.    .    1 
.    9 

551 
4M 

5-9    ...    . 

«    • 

79 

17        .... 

,    « 

267 

15,16  .... 

,    . 

270 

90       .... 

.    » 

355 

9 

1,  4E0« 

1 

919 

5           •     •     •     « 

.    .    1 

523 

94        .... 

.    .    9 

354 

!• 

13        ..... 

.    .    1 

599 

19        .... 

>    .    9 

909,910 

11 

5        .... 

0         •     •     •     1 

.    .  .- 

330 
252 

11 

7        ... 

»    .    • 

309,330 

19 

19       .... 

1    .    • 

487 

14 

15        .... 

>    .    * 

N     993 

1  CORINTHIANS. 

1 

1 

9 

.    .    1 

901 

90        ... 

.    .    2 

999 

2 

8       ... 

>    .    « 

135 

3 

9       ... 

•    .    • 

71 

4 

7       ... 

•    .    • 

374 

5 

3       .    •    . 

.    .    1 

58a 

6 

19,90  .    .    . 

.    .    2 

122 

7 

14       ... 

■    •    - 

634 

10 

9        ... 

.    .    1 

500,501 

11 

9»^  .    .    . 

.    .    2 

661 

15 

35        ... 

■    .    - 

460 

16 

15        ... 

.    .    - 

369,642 

9  CORINTHIANS. 

3 

6        •    .    • 

.    .    1 

638 

5 

6        ... 

.    .    2 

458 

21        ... 

9            •            • 

111,229 

18,19 

•            •            * 

117, 119 

7 

1        ... 

»            •            • 

450 

GALATIANS. 

1 

0        .    .    .    < 

.    .    2 

353 

3 

16       .... 

1    .    ■ 

619 

91        ... 

1    .    - 

219,240 

3 

13       .... 

19* 

81, 112 
122 

19        ... 

.... 

,      .      1 

.    .    2 

504 
618 

21        .... 

240 

27-29  .... 

622 

4 

4-6    ...    . 
91-31  .... 

270 
334 

5 

91'  41     .... 

618 

EPHESIANS. 

1 

4-6    ...    . 
7        .... 

.    2 

349 
114,122 

A 
•>• 

9            .... 

130 
608 

9 

16       .... 

•        • 

120 

9 

4-6    ...    . 

, 

367 

4 

o             .       .       •       ■ 

.    1 

499,500 

11     .... 

.    2 

574 

SIB^BI^  .... 

.    • 

13,71 

5^    9        9  l5 

25        M7 

6      5       ......  SSI 

3, 4     .     •     .     .     .    • 

IHUJFBIANS. 

2      5       1     iU.61S 

4      6       2  487 

COL088IANS. 

1  14       .....    I  m 
14, 15 591 

4                  2  W 

16        .....    1  561 

19        9  117 

9      9        1  8B 

10-19 9  en 

9    10       IS 

1  THESSALONIANS. 

'5    93       .....    2  450 

2  THESSALONIANS. 

;  2     8,9 1  la 

13, 14 9  348 

16        1  601 

m 

1  TIMOTHY. 

9    6     .  i  .  .  .  9  m 

13,14 n 

4  14     sn 

6    14        1  581 

9  TIMOTHY. 

16     2  m 

9,10 35S,307 

2  19        365 

4    18        1  605 

92        .    .    .    .    .    -  601 
TITUS. 

2  13        1  519 

3  7        2  366 

5,6 653 

HEBREWS. 

11        1  633 

2        589 

3        6S3 

5        533,551 

6        609 

8        590 

10        579 

2  14        629 

3  6        551 

4  12        589 

15 693 

6  4-8 2  395 

7  27        165 

9    13. 14 165 

22-24 166 

10  26-31 395 

11  6        194 

4        174 

19        615 

26        1  499 

19    25,26 500 

13      8        579 

JAMBS. 
9    19-23 9     95«,9S7 
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Cte^  Timi.  Tol. 

1  PETER. 

19        3 

8        

11        1 

18,19 9 

9    94        

3    18       1 

90,91 9 

9  PETER. 

1    91        1 

9      1       9 

3     10         ••«.•! 

IJOHK. 
19       9 


*H9' 

CIM9.  Tenw.                          ToL 
9      9        9 

'JTs 

348 

3 

19       

177 

966 

4 

10       

113 

639 

5 

•               .       •       .       •       •       A 

479 

199 

9  JOHN. 

110 

1 

X           •      .      ■      .      •      91 

576 

499 

JUDE. 

699 

REVELATION. 

874 

639 

1 

4,6 1 

579 

994 

8       

578 

374 

687 

605 

Ji  f        ...«.* 

578 

90       9 

606 

133 

99 

13       1 
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